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CHAPTER    IX. 

JUSTICE. 

^  Ih  early  Hinda  times,   according  to  the  law  books,  justice  was       Chapter  IX. 
administered  hj  the  king  in  person  aided  by  Brdhmans  and  other  Jngtice. 

counsellors,  or  by  one  Brdhman  aided  by  three  Br^man 
assessors.  Though  no  exception  was  made  for  the  conduct  of  Eably  Hindu. 
criminal  trials  the  king  was  expected  to  take  a  more  active  share 
in  criminal  than  in  civil  causes.  At  towns  remote  from  the  royal 
residence  the  king's  representative  filled  his  place  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  local  judges  were  appointed  by  the  king.  A  provision  was 
also  made  for  three  grades  of  arbitration,  firstly  of  kinsmen,  secondly 
of  men  of  the  same  trade,  and  thirdly  of  townsmen.  An  appeal 
from  the  kinsmen  lay  to  men  of  the  same  trade  and  from  men  of 
the  same  trade  to  townsmen.  Appeals  lay  from  all  three  to  the  local 
court,  from  that  to  the  chief  court  at  the  capital,  and  from  that  to  the 
king  in  his  own  court  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  judges  to 
whom  were  joined  his  ministers  and  his  domestic  spiritual  adviser. 
The  king  was  entitled  to  five  per  cent  on  all  debts  admitted  by  the 
defendant  on  trial  and  ton  per  cent  on  all  denied  and  proved.  The 
fee  probably  went  to  the  judges.  A  king  or  judge  was  to  observe 
the  countenances,  gestures,  and  mode  of  speech  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses,  and  to  attend  to  local  usages,  the  peculiar  laws  of  classes 
and  rules  of  families,  and  the  customs  of  traders,  and  also,  when 
not  inconsistent  with  the  above,  principles  established  by  former 
judges.  Neither  the  king  nor  his  officers  were  to  encourage  liti* 
gation  though  they  were  not  to  show  any  slackness  in  taking  up  any 
suits  regularly  instituted.  They  were  enjoined  to  bear  with  rough 
language  from  angry  litigants  and  from  the  old  and  sick.  They  were 
cautioned  against  deciding  causes  on  their  own  judgment  without 
consulting  persons  learned  in  the  law  and  were  forbidden  to  disturb 
any  transaction  that  had  once  been  settled  conformably  to  law. 
They  were  also  to  adhere  to  established  practice.  The  criminal  law 
was  very  rude,  and  punishments  in  some  cases  were  too  heavy  and 
in  others  too  light.  Mutilation,  chiefly  of  the  hand,  and  burning 
alive  were  amongst  the  punishments  inflicted  on  offenders  against 
the  priestly  order.  Torture  was  never  employed  against  witnesses 
or  criminals.  The  punishments  were  often  disproportionate  to 
the  offence,  and  were  frequently  so  indistinctly  or  contradictorily 
declared  as  to  leave  the  fate  of  an  offender  uncertain.^  Slaying 
a  prieat,   drinking    spirit8>   stealing    the   gold   of  a   priest,    and 

>  Manii'i  Inaiitiites  in  Elphinstone*!  History  of  India,  27-39. 
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violating  tte  ted  of  a  natural  or  spiritual  father  were  all  classed 
under  one  bead  and  subject  to  one  punishment^  branding  on  the 
forehead  and  banishment  and  absolute  exclusion  from  the  society  of 
mankind.     This  at  first  was  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  classes. 
Afterwards  a  priest  was  allowed  to  expiate  these  sins  by  penance,  waa 
directed  only  to  pay  the  middle  fine,  and  in  no  case  was  deprived  of 
his  effects  or  the  society  of  his  family*     Other  classes  even  after 
expiation  suffered  death.     Seducing  the  wife  of  another  man  at  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  or  in  a  forest  or  at  the  meeting  of  rivers,  send- 
ing her  flowers  or  perfumes,  touching  her  apparel  or  her  ornaments^ 
and  sitting  on  the  same  couch  with  her  were  all  punished  with 
banishment  and  sach  marks  as  might  excite  aversion^     For  adultery 
itself,  the  woman  was  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  the  man  burnt  on 
an  iron  bed,  and  if  without  aggravation  the  punishment  was  a  fine  of 
from  500  to  1000  pans}    The  punishment  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person  offended  against.     A  soldier  committing 
adultery  with  a  Brdhman  woman  if  she  was  of  eminently  good  qualities 
and  properly  guarded  was  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  fire  of  dry  grass  or 
reeds.    Though  there  was  no  express  provision  for  murder  it  appears 
that  murder  as  well  as  arson  and  robbery  attended  with  violence  was  a 
capital  offence.    Theft  if  small  was  punished  with  fine  and  if  of  a  large 
amount  with  cutting  off  the  hand  ;  if  the  thief  was  caught  with  the 
stolen  goods  it  was  a  capital  offence.     Receivers  of  stolen  goods  and 
persons  who  harboured  thieves  were  liable  to  the  same  punishment 
as  the  thief.     In  cases  of  small  theft,  a  Brdhman  was  "fined  at 
least  ten  times  as  much  as  a  Shudra,  and  the  scale  varied  in  a  similar 
proportion  for   all  classes.     A  king  committing  an  offence  was  to 
pay  a  thousand  times  as  great  a  fine  as  would  be  exacted   from 
an  ordinary  person.     Robbery  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  limb 
chiefly  used  in  the  robbery.  If  accompanied  with  violence  robbery  waa 
a  capital  offence,  and  all  who  sheltered  robbers  or  supplied  them  with 
food  or  tools  were  to  be  punished  with  death.    Forging  royal  edicts, 
.causing  dissensions  among  great  ministers,   siding  with  the  king's 
Bnemies,  and  slaying  women,  priests,  or  children  were  put  under  one 
•head  and  were  capital  offences.     Men  who  openly  opposed  the  king's 
authority,  who  robbed  his  tre^asury,  or  stole  his  elephants  horses  or 
^cars  were  liable   to  capital  punishment  as  were  those  who  broke 
into  a  temple  to  steal.     For  cutting  purses,  the  first  offence  was 
,panished  by  cutting  off  the  fingers,   the  second  by  cutting  off  the 
hand,  and  the  third  by  death.     False  evidence  was  punished  wih 
banishment  accompanied  by  fine  except  in  the  case  of  a  Brahman, 
when  it  was  banishment  alone.     Banishment  was  likewise  inflicted 
on  men  who  did  not   aid  in  repelling  an  attempt   to  plunder  a 
town,  to  break  down  an  embankment,  or  to  commit  highway  rob- 
bery.    Public  guards  not  resisting  or  apprehending  thieves  were 
punished  like  the  thieves.     Gamesters  and  keepers  of  gaming  houses 
•were   liable   to   corporal  punishment.     Most   other  offences  were 
•punished  by  fines,  though  sometimes  other  punishments  took  the 
^lace  of  fines.     No  fine  exceeded  1000  pans  or  fell  short  of  250. 


^  A  van  was  equal  to  twenty  mdshas  each  containing  aboat  seventeen  grains  (Troy) 
lof  gold. 
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Defamation  was  punished  by  fine  except  that  Shndra  offenders 
were  liable  to  be  whipped.  Shndras  were  protected  by  a  fine  from 
defamation  even  by  a  Brdhman.  Men  reproaching  their  neighbours 
with  lameness^  blindness^  or  any  other  natural  infirmity  were  liable 
to  a  fine  even  if  they  spoke  the  truth.  Assaults  if  among  equals 
were  punished  by  a  fiae  of  100  pans  for  blood  drawn,  a  larger  sum 
for  a  wound,  and  banishment  for  breaking  a  bone.  Proper  provisions 
were  made  for  injuries  inflicted  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of 
being  forcibly  obstructed  in  the  execution  of  duty,  or  in  defenoe 
of  persons  unjustly  attacked.  Furious  and  careless  driving  involved 
fines  as  different  in  degree  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a 
man  or  of  the  lowest  animal.  Persons  defiling  the  highways 
were  subject  to  a  small  fine,  besides  being  obliged  to  remove  the 
nuisance.  Ministers  taking  bribes  in  private  affairs  were  liable  to  con- 
fiscation of  their  property.  The  offences  of  physicians  or  surgeons 
who  injured  their  patients  from  want  of  skill,  breaking  hedges 
palisades  and  earthen  idols,  and  mixing  pure  with  impure  commodities 
and  other  impositions  on  purchasers  were  lumped  under  a  penalty 
of  260  to  500  pans.  Selling  bad  grain  for  good  incurred  severe 
corporal  punishment  and  a  goldsmith  guilty  of  fraud  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  to  pieces  with  razors.  Forsaking  parents,  sons,  or  wives 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  600  pans ;  and  the  failure  to  invite 
neighbours  to  entertainments  by  a  fine  of  a  radsha  of  silver. 

The  rules  of  police  were  harsh  and  arbitrary.  Besides  maintain- 
ing patrols  and  fixed  guards,  open  and  secret,  the  king  had  many 
spies  who  were  to  mix  with  the  thieves  and  lead  them  into  situa- 
tions where  they  might  be  entrapped.  When  fair  means  failed  the 
king  seized  the  thieves  and  put  them  to  death  with  their  relations  on 
proof  of  their  guilt  and  the  participation  of  the  relations.  Gamesters, 
public  dancers  and  singers,  revilers  *of  scripture,  open  heretics, 
men  who  failed  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  class,  and  sellers  of 
spirituous  liquors  were  banished. 

The  civil  law  was  superior  to  the  penal  code.  Its  provisions 
were  much  more  rational  and  matured  than  could  be  expected  in  so 
early  an  age.  Witnesses  were  examined  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  and  in  the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  judge  addressed 
a  particular  form  of  exhortation  to  them  and  warned  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  enormous  guilt  of  false  evidence  and  the 
punishment  with  which  it  would  be  followed  in  a  future  state.  If 
there  were  no  witnesses,  the  judge  admitted  the  oaths  of  the  parties.. 
The  law  of  evidence  in  many  particulars  resembled  that  of  England, 
Persons  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  cause,  infamous  persons, 
menial  servants,  familiar  friends,  and  others  disqualified  on  slighter 
grounds  were  in  the  first  instance  excluded  from  giving  testimony, 
but  in  default  of  other  evidence  almost  every  description  of  persons 
were  ezan^ined,  the  judge  making  due  allowance  for  the  disquali- 
fying causes.  A  party  advancing  a  wilfully  false  plea  or  defence  was 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  This  rule  though  judicious  was  pushed  to 
absurdity  in  subjecting  to  corporal  punishment  a  plaintiff  who  pro- 
crastinated the  prosecution  of  his  demands  Appeals  to  ordeals 
were  admitted.  A  creditor  was  authorized,  before  complaining  to  the 
court,  to  recover  his  property  by  anymeansinhis  power,  resorting  evei\ 
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to  force  within  certain  bonnds.  Interest  varied  from  two  per  cent  a 
month  for  aBr&hman  to  five  per  cent  for  a  Shndra.  It  was  reduced 
to  one-half  when  there  was  a  pledge  and  ceased  altogether  if  the 
pledge  could  be  nsed  for  the  pront  of  the  lender.  Fraudulent  contracts 
and  contracts  entered  into  for  illegal  purposes  were  null.  A  con- 
tract made  eyen  by  a  slave  for  the  support  of  the  family  of  his  absent 
master  was  binding  on  the  master.  A  sale  by  a  person  not  the  owner 
was  void  unless  made  in  the  open  market  and  even  in  that  case  it 
was  valid  if  the  purchaser  could  produce  the  seller^  otherwise  the 
right  owner  might  take  the  property  on  paying'  half  the  valua  A 
tiader  breaking  bis  promise  was  fined  or  if  it  was  made  on  oath 
was  banished.  A  sale  might  be  unsettled  by  either  party  within 
ten  days  after  it  was  made.  Disputes  between  master  and  servant 
referred  almost  entirely  to  herdsmen  and  their  responsibilities  about 
cattle.  In  case  of  boundary  disputes  of  villages  and  fields 
witnesses  were  examined  on  oath  in  the  presence  of  all  the  parties 
concerned^  putting  earth  on  their  heads,  wearing  chaplets  of  red 
flowers,  and  clad  in  red  garments.  If  the  question  could  not  be 
settled  by  evidence  the  king  made  a  general  inquiry  and  fixed  the 
boundary  by  authority. 

The  chief  judicial  institution  was  the  villi^  ooxmcS  or panchdyaL 
The  'panchdyal  was  assembled  by  order  of  the  gramddhikdri  or 
village  headman,  and  an  appeal  lay  from  its  decision  to  the  deshddki^ 
kdri  or  dktrict  headman. 

The  Muhammadan  kings  seem  to  have  interfered  little  with  the 
administration  of  justice  beyond  the  seats  of  government.  Their 
laws  and  regulations  founded  on  the  Kurdn  chieSy  referred  to  their 
own  class.  The  village  council  or  panchdyat  system  continued  in 
force,  except  that  the  names,  of  the  village  and  district  officers  were 
changed  to  pdtil  and  deahrnvkh?- 

Under  the  Moghals,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  justice  was 
administered  by  a  court  composed  of  an.  officer  named  Mir-i-Adl  that 
is  Lord  Justice,  and  a  hdai.  The  Tedzi  conducted  the  trial  and  stated 
the  law,  the  Mir-i-Adl  passed  judgment  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  superior  authority.  The  police  of  considerate  towns  was  under 
an  officer  called  the  koivdl,  in  smaller  places  it  was  under  the 
revenue  officers,  and  in  villages  under  the  internal  authorities.  In 
all  legal  cases  between  Hindus  a  Br&hman  was  a  judge.  The  tone 
of  instructions  to  all  these  functionaries  was  just  and  benevolenfe 
though  by  no  means  free  from  vagueness  and  puerility,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  rules  was  liberal  and  humane ;  those  to  the  kotvdl  kept  up  the 
prying  and  meddling  character  of  the  pohce  under  a  despotism. 
They  forbade  forestalling  and  regrating  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
very  sensible  directions  there  was  an  order  that  any  one  who  drank 
out  of  the  cup  of  the  common  ej^ecationer  should  lose  his  hand.  A 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  governor  of  Gujar&t  restricted  his 
punishments  to  putting  in  iron,  whipping,  and  death;  and  enjoined 
him  to  be  sparing  in  capital  punishments,  and,  unless  in  oases  of 


^  Grant  PufiTs  MarlLthAs,  18- 1^. 
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dangerouB  sedition,  to  inflict  no  punishment  until  lie  bad  sent  the 
proceedings  to  court  and  received  the  Emperor's  confirmation. 
Capital  punishment  was  not  to  be  accompanied  with  mutilation  or 
other  cruelty.^ 

The  military  genius  of  the  Mardth&s  could  never  have  been 
&Tourable  to  a  system  of  justice.  Ulie  peace  of  the  country  had 
been  disturbed  by  so  many  wars,  inroads,  and  rebellions  that  even 
nnder  a  more  regular  government  it  would  have  been  vain  to  expect 
the  observance  of  civil  regulations.  The  treachery  and  rebellion  of 
local  officers,  the  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  the  independence 
oijdairddrs,  and  the  rapacity  of  government  officers  were  evils 
which  would  have  shaken  the  foundation  of  the  most  substantial 
system,  had  such  a  system  been  organised  during  any  period  of 
the-Mardtha  empire.  The  only  institution  that  survived  disturbances 
was  the  panchdycd  or  jury.  Had  legislation  been  more  consonant 
with  the  military  disposition  of  the  Mardth&s,  they  would  naturally 
have  revived  the  institutions  prescribed  by  their  own  shdstraa,  rather 
recurring  to  the  old  system  than  introducing  a  new  one.  But  as 
the  state  had  scarcely  an  interval  of  tranquillity  they  wanted  time 
and  opportunity  as  well  as  inclination  for  reform.  One  of  Shivdji's 
ministers  was  termed  a  nydyddhish,  a  post  which  was  renewed  by 
his  son  Bdjdram  in  1690.  Although  httle  was  done  to  establish 
courts  of  justice,  the  village  establishment  was  sufficient  to  give 
justice  to  the  people  in  common  matters.^ 

'  Under  the  Peshw&s,  the  authorities  by  whom  civil  justice  was 
administered  were  the  pdtil,  over  him  the  mdmlatdar  and  the 
tarsubheddrf  and  above  all  the  Peshwa  or  his  minister.  Jagirddrs 
or  estate-holders  administered  justice  in  their  own  lands,-  the  great 
ones  with  little  or  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
In  some  towns  a  judicial  officer,  called  the  nydyddhish,  tried  causes 
nnder  the  Peshwa's  authority,  and  any  person  whom  the  Peshwa 
was  pleased  to  authorise  might  conduct  an  investigation  subject 
to  his  confirmation.  If  a  complaint  was  made  to  a  pdtil,  he  would 
send  for  the  person  complained  of,  and  if  he  admitted  the  debt^ 
would  interfere  partly  as  a  friend  to  settle  the  mode  and  time  of 
payment.  If  the  debt  was  disputed,  and  he  and  his  kulkami  could 
not  by  their  own  influence  or  sagacity  effect  a  settlement  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties,  the  pdttl  called  a  jury  or  panchdyat  of 
the  villagers,  who  inquired  into  the  matter  with  very  little  form  and 
settled  as  they  thought  best,  but  this  decision  could  not  take 
place  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  parties.  If  the  complainant 
was  refused  a  jury  or  disapproved  of  the  decision,  or  if  he  thought 
proper  not  to  apply  to  the  pdtil,  he  went  to  the  mdmlatddr 
who  proceeded  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pdtil,  with 
this  addition  that  he  could  compel  the  party  complained  of  to 
Bnbmit  to  a  panchdyat,  or  else    make  satisfaction    to   the    com- 

Elainant.    When  there  was  a  sarsubedd/r  the  same  process  might 
e  repeated  with  him  or  at  court,   but    in    all  tlus  there    was 
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no  regular  appeal.  The  superior  authority  would  not  revise  tho 
decision  of  the  inferior  unless  there  had  been  some  gross  injustico 
or  reason  to  suspect  corruption.  In  cases  of  less  purityy  that  is  in. 
almost  all  cases,  the  superior  was  influenced  in  receiving  the  appeal 
by  the  consideration  of  the  profit  promised  as  a  compensation  for 
the  trouble.  Though  the  government  oflBcer  endeavoured  himself 
to  settle  the  dispute  and  though  it  rested  with  him  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  case  required  a  jury,  yet  it  was  held  grosa 
injustice  to  refuse  one  on  a  question  at  all  doubtful^  and  it  was 
always  reckoned  a  sufficient  ground  for  ordering  a  new  investigation 
when  there  was  no  jury.  The  jury  was  therefore  the  great  instrument 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  members  of  a  jury  were 
generally  chosen  by  the  oflficers  of  government,  by  whom  the  jury 
was  granted  with  the  approval  and  often  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  parties.  Sometimes  each  party  chose  an  equal  number  and  the 
officer  named  an  umpire.  Especially  at  Poona,  a  person  on  the 
part  of  government  not  unfrequently  presided  at  panchdyata.  In 
affairs  where  government  was  concerned  some  of  its  officers  were 
ordered  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  they  were  expected  to  be  officers 
to  whom  the  other  party  did  not  object.  The  members  of  a  jury 
were  people  of  the  same  situation  in  life  as  the  parties  or  they  were 
people  likely  to  understand  the  subject,  as  bankers  in  a  matter 
of  account,  and  deshmukhs  and  deshpdndes  when  the  suit  was  about 
land.  The  number  was  always  odd;. it  was  never  less  than  five, 
and  was  sometimes  over  fifty.  It  generally  met  at  the  house  of 
the  officer  who  summoned  it.  In  villages  the  headman  called  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  landholders  to  sit  under  a  tree  or  in  the 
temple  or  village  office.  No  one  attended  on  the  part  of 
government,  and  as  the  parties  could  not  be  forced  to  accept 
the  decision  their  wishes  were  more  attended  to  than  elsewhere. 
The  consent  of  the  parties  was  everywhere  reckoned  essential  to 
a  jury.  The  first  act  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  consent.  Security  was  also  not 
unfrequently  taken  that  the  parties  would  comply  with  the  jury^s 
award.  In  petty  disputes  in  villages,  instead  of  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment the  parties  gave  two  straws  in  token  of  submission.  The 
members  of  the  jury  were  not  entitled  to  any  fee.  Still  there  was 
the  hope  of  presents  from  one  or  both  parties  which  it  was  not 
disgraceful  to  take,  unless  to  promote  injustice.  The  parties  likewiE^e 
entreated  the  persons  they  wished  to  set  on  the  jury  and  the 
government  officer  added  his  authority.  It  was  reckoned 
disgraceful  to  refuse  to  serve  on  a  jury  and  as  the  man  who  was 
asked  to  be  a  member  to-day  might  be  a  suitor  to-morrow,  he  was 
obliged  to  lend  the  aid  which  he  was  likely  at  some  future  time 
himself  to  require.  Unless  they  had  a  good  excuse  people  rarely 
refused  to  serve.  It  was  more  difficult  to  ensure  their  attendance. 
The  parties  entreated  them  and  the  magistrate  sent  messengers  and 
orders  to  enforce  the  presence  of  members. 

When  a  jury  was  met,  if  the  defendant  failed  to  attend,  the 
members  applied  to  the  officer  under  whose  authority  it  sat  to 
summon  him,  or  the  plaintiff  by  constant  demands  and  other  modes 
of  importunity  wearied  him  into  a  submission.    When  the  officer 
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of  government  had  to  enforce  tlie  defendant's  attendance,  he  sent  a       Chapter  IZ« 
sammons,  or,  if  that  fauled,  set  a  messenger  oyer  him  whom  he  was         j  ^rr 
obliged  to  maintain,  and  imposed  a  daily  fine  nntil  he  appeared*  utioe. 

The  plaintifPs  complaint  was  then  read  and  the  defendant's  answer         MabAtha. 
received,  a  replication  and  a  rejoinder  were  sometimes  added  and  the 
parties  were  cross-qaestioned  by  the  jury.     When  under  examination 
the     parties  were   kept    at  a    distance  from    their    friends,     but 
afterwards  they  might  aid  them  as  much  as  they  chose.     If  it  were 
inconvenient  for  him  to  attend,  a  man  might  send  an  agent  in  his 
service  or  a  relation ;  but  professional  agents  or  vakils  were  unknown. 
After  the  examination  of  the  parties  accounts  and  other  written 
evidence  were  called  for  and  oral  evidence  was  called  for  when  written 
failed,  bot  much  more  weight  was  given  to  written  than  to  oral 
evidence.     The  witnesses  seem  to  have  been  examined  and  cross- 
examined  with  great  care,  but  only  the  substance  of  their  evidence  was 
taken  down  briefly  without  the  questions  and  generally  in  their  own 
hand  if  they  could  write.     Oaths  were  seldom  imposed  unless  there 
were  reasons  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  and  then  great 
pains  were  taken  to  make  them  solemn.     When  the  examination  was 
concluded  the  jury  after  debating  on  the  case  drew  up  an  award  or 
summary  called  sdrdunshy  in  which  they  gave  the  substance  of  the 
complaint  and  answer,  an  abstract  of  each  of  the  documents  presented 
on  either  side,  a  summary  of  the  oral  evidence  on  either  side,  and  their 
own  decision  on  the  whole.     A  copy  of  the  award  was  given  to  the 
successful  party,  and  to  the  loser  if  he  required  it ;  another  copy  was 
deposited  with  the  officer  of  government.  In  village  juries  nothing  was 
written  but  the  decision  and  sometimes  not  even  that.    In  important 
cases  all  the  usual  writing  was  performed  by  the  village  accountant  or 
kulkarni.     Throughout  the  whole   proceedings  the  jury  appear  to 
have  been  guided  by  their  own  notions  of  justice  founded  no  doubt 
on  tbe  Hindu  law  and  modified  by  local  custom.     They  consulted 
no  books  and  it  was  only  on  particular  points  immediately  connected 
with  the  Hindu  law  such  as    marriage    or    succession    that    they 
referred  to  a  ahdstri  or  divine  for  his  opinion.     On  the  report  of  the 
jury  the  officer  of  government  proceeded  to  confirm  and  enforce  its 
decree,    as    the     jury   had    no    executive    powers.     This    caused 
frequent  references  to  the  magistrate  and  gave  him  considerable 
influence  over  the  trial.    .If  either  party  objected  at  this  stage,  and 
showed  good  reasons  why  the  award  should  be  set  aside,  the  officer 
under  whose  authority  the  jury  sat  might  require  it  to  revise  its 
decision,  or    he  might  even  summon  a  new  jury;   this  was   not 
reckoned  proper,  unless  corruption  were  strongly  suspected.     No 
other  notice   was  taken  of  corruption.     Unless  in  such  cases  the 
decision  of  a  panchdyat  was  always  respected.     The  proverb  runs 
Punch  parameshvar,  that  is  the  jury  is  God  Almighty.  Even  after  an 
award  was  confirmed  an  appeal  lay  to  a  higher  authority  and  a  new 
jury  might- be    granted.     Even    a   new    mawlatddr    might  revise 
proceedings  held  under  his  predecessor.     This  was  probably  a  stretch 
of  power,  but  everything  under  the  Mar^thds  was  so  irregular  and 
arbitrary  that  the  limits  of  just  authority  can  with  difficulty  be 
traced.     In  enforcing  the  jury's  decision  much  depended  on  the 
power  of  the  magistrate.     If  a  pdtil  found  the  party  who  gained 
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the  cause  could  not  recover  his  dues  by  the  modes  of  private 
compulsion  he  applied  to  the  mdmlatddr  to  interpose  his  authority 
and  in  cases  where  that  was  insufficient  the  mdmlaiddr  applied  to 
government. 

Disputes  about  boundaries  which  were  extremely  frequent  were 
settled  by  a  panchdyat  composed  of  deahmukhs,  deshpdndea,  pdtils, 
and  hulkamis  aided  by  the  Mh&rs  of  the  disputing  villages  who  were 
the  established  guardians  of  land-marks  and  boundaries.  Boundary 
disputes  were  aJSo  frequently  adjusted  by  ordeal.  One  form  of 
ordeal  was  for  the  headman  to  walk  along  the  disputed  boundary 
bearing  on  his  head  a  clod  of  the  soil  of  both  villages  kneaded  with 
various  ingredients  and  consecrated  by  many  rites.  If  the  clod  held 
together  the  justice  of  his  claims  was  established ;  if  it  broke  he 
lost  his  cause.  Ordeals  were  also  performed  with  boiling  oil  or  by 
taking  an  oath  and  imprecating  certain  curses  if  the  oath  were 
false.  If  no  evil  occurred  within  a  fixed  time  the  gods  were 
conceived  to  have  decided  in  the  swearer's  favour.  Ordeals  were 
not  uncommon  in  other  cases  as  well  as  in  boundary  disputes, 
chiefly  when  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  failed.  Caste 
disputes  were  settled  by  the  caste.  Complaints  of  unjust  expulsion 
from  caste  were  settled  by  a  jury  called  by  government  of 
respectable  members  of  the  same  caste  from  an  unprejudiced  part 
of  the  country.  Besides  the  pdtils  and  mdmlatddra  a  few  towns 
had  officers  of  justice  called  nydyddhishas.  The  proceedings  of  all 
were  irregular.  The  model  was  the  able  courageous  and  upright  B&m 
ShAstri  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Poona  court  when  Ndna  Fadnavis 
was  minister  and  regent.  Rdm  Sh^stri  had  several  deputies,  two  of 
whom  were  almost  as  famous  as  himself,  and  by  their  aid  the  business 
was  conducted.  On  receiving  a  complaint,  a  messenger  or  a  writer  from 
B^m  Sh&stri  or  from  Ndna  Fadnavis,  according  to  the  consequence 
of  the  person,  was  sent  to  summon  or  to  invite  him  to  attend  at  Bdm 
Shdstri^s.  If  the  person  failed  to  attend  orders  were  repeated 
by  Ndna  Fadnavis  and  in  the  event  of  obstinate  non-attendance, 
the  house  or  lands  of  the  defendant  were  seized.  In  case  of  non- 
appearance from  absence,  after  many  indulgent  delays,  the  trial  went 
on  and  the  absence  of  the  party  was  recorded  that  he  might  have  a 
new  trial  on  his  return,  if  he  accounted  for  his  absence :  in  cases  of 
land,  no  decision  was  final  in  a  man's  absence.  Witnesses  were 
summoned  in  the  same  form  as  the  defendant,  and  if  the  witness 
was  poor  the  summoner  paid  him  his  expenses.  If  the  witness  lived 
at  a  distance,  or  if  attendance  were  iuconvenient,  a  deputation  from 
the  court  with  some  person  from  the  parties  was  sent  to  take  his 
evidence  and  the  mdmlatddr  gave  his  aid  to  the  process,  or  if  the 
witness  lived  very  far  off,  a  letter  was  written  requesting  him  to 
state  the  facts  required.  When  the  witness  was  a  man  of  rank,  a 
deputation  would  be  sent  to  him  from  the  government,  accompanied 
by  the  parties  who  went  as  supplicants  for  his  aid,  rather  than  as  checks 
on  his  misstatement,  and  he  was  asked  to  relate  what  he  knew  and 
this  was  repeated  in  the  court.  Even  if  the  witness  were  not  of 
such  rank  as  to  prevent  his  coming  to  the  court,  if  he  were  a  man 
of  any  consequence,  he  was  received  as  a  visitor  and  the  questions 
were  put  to  lum  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  vrith  all  the  usual 
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forms  of  ciTility.  When  persons  of  this  cliaracter  were  defendants, 
instead  of  sammoning  them  to  the  nydyddhish  a  letter  was  written 
by  Nilna  Fadnavis  desiring  them  to  settle  the  complaint.  If  this  did 
not  succeed^  their  agent  was  spoken  to^  and  they  felt  the  displeasure 
of  government  or  part  of  their  land  was  made  over  to  the  creditor. 
(Generally  great  &vour  was  shown  to  men  of  rank.  If  the  plaintiff 
was  also  a  man  of  rank,  and  if  all  other  means  failed,  a  jary  of  men 
of  thesamecondition  wasappointed.  The  proceedings  were  much  the 
same  as  those  already  mentioned  except  that  more  was  done  in  writing. 
Bdm  Shastri  and  his  deputies  seem  to  have  often  presided  at  trials, 
the  jary  performing  nearly  the  same  function  as  an  English  jury. 
A  good  deal  of  the  investigation  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to 
Bam  Shdstri's  writers  who  reported  to  him  and  the  jury^  and  in  the 
decree  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  jury  were  not  mentioned, 
even  when  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of  their  award.  The  decision  was 
always  in  the  Peshwa's  name  and  in  all  important  oases  required 
his  signatura  All  cases  relating  to  land  were  considered  important 
and  were  immediately  under  the  superintendence  of  government. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  the  country^  as  well  as  in  Poena,  for  a 
government  officer  to  receive  the  complaint  and  answer  with  the 
documents  and  the  written  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  lay  the  whole 
in  this  shape  before  the  jury,  who  would  call  for  more  evidence  if 
they  required  it.  Much  time  must  have  been  saved  bv  this 
arrangement,  but  it  gave  the  officer  of  government  considerable 
opportunities  of  imposing  on  the  jury.  The  members  of  the  jury 
received  no  fee,  but  when  they  had  much  trouble,  the  winner  of  the 
suit  made  them  openly  a  present  for  their  pains.  A  sum  of  money 
was  likewise  levied  for  the  government  from  the  winner  under  the 
name  of  kerki  or  congratulatory  offering  and  from  the  loser  under 
the  name  of  gunhegdri  or  fine.  These  fines  varied  with  the  means 
of  the  litigants.  In  revenue  accounts  one-fourth  of  the  property 
was  always  put  down  as  the  price  paid  for  justice  by  the  plaintiff 
when  he  won  his  cause.  If  the  plaintiff  lost  his  cause  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  defendant's  expenses  if  the  defendant  was  poor.  When 
a  cause  was  given  against  the  defendant,  the  court  settled 
the  mode  of  payment  with  reference  to  his  circumstances, 
either  ordering  immediate  payment  or  directing  payment  by 
instalments  or  if  the  debtor  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of 
payment,  granting  him  an  exemption  from  the  demands  of  his 
creditor  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  When  a  matter  once  oame 
to  trial  government  was  expected  to  enforce  the  decision,  but  with 
characteristic  Mardtha  irregularity  the  plaintiff  was  often  allowed  to 
enforce  the  decision  by  dunning  or  takkdza  which  varied  from  simple 
importunity  to  tying  the  defendant  neck  and  heels,  or  making  him 
stand  on  one  leg  in  the  sun  with  a  heavy  stone  on  his  head.  In  all 
claims,  except  for  land,  when  the  plaintiff  had  the  power  this 
dunning  was  the  first  step  in  the  suit.  Not  until  the  person  who 
suffered  by  it  complained  of  excessive  or  unjust  dunning  did  the 
government  take  any  concern  in  the  matter.  Government  enforced 
the  debt  by  a  system  of  dunning  nearly  the  same  as  the 
plaintiff's.  It  also  seized  and  sold  the  debtor's  property,  but  spared 
nis  house  and  took  oare  not  to  ruin  him.  It  likewise  often  fixed 
B  866—2 
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Chapter  IX       infitalments  by  which  the  debt  was  gradually  cleared.     Debtors  were 
Justice.  Bever  put  in  auy  public  prison  for  private  debt^  though  they  were 

sometimes  confined  or  tormented  by  the  creditor  at  his  house  or  in 
his  patron's  house.  In  rare  cases^  when  this  had  been  entered  in 
the  bond^  the  debtor  was  made  to  serve  the  creditor  till  the  amount 
•of  his  nominal  wages  equalled  the  debt.  Honest  bankrupts  seem  to 
have  been  let  off  nearly  as  at  present.  Fraudulent  ones  were  made 
to  pay  when  discovered  notwithstanding  a  previous  release.  The 
great  objects  of  litigation  were  boundary  disputes^  division  of 
property  on  the  separation  of  families,  and  inheritance  to  land  which 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  litigation  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Debts  to  bankers  were  also  frequently  subjects  for  suits. 
This  judicial  system  was  evidently  liable  to  great  objectionii. 
There  was  no  regular  administration  of  jusUce^  no  certain  means  of 
filing  a  suit,  and  no  fixed  rules  for  proceediDg  after  the  suit  had  been 
filed.  It  rested  with  the  oflScer  of  government  to  receive  or  negplect 
a  complaint.  The  reception  of  an  appeal  from  his  injustice  equally 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  superior.  The  other 
occapations  of  these  officers  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  attend 
to  judicial  affairs,  even  if  well  disposed,  and  these  occupations 
increasing  with  the  rank  of  the  officer,  the  Peshwawho  was  the 
main  spring  of  the  whole  machine  must  have  been  nearly  inaccessible 
to  all  men  and  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  poor.  The  power  of  the 
local  officer  must  also  have  had  a  tendency  to  check  appeals  and  even 
to  restrain  the  demands  for  juries  in  cases  which  he  wished  himself 
to  decide,  and  this  wish  would  be  chiefly  felt  in  cases  where  he  had 
an  inclination  to  be  the  friend  of  one  party,  or  where  he  hoped  to 
make  something  by  selling  his  favour  to  both.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  unless  by  means  of  bribery  or  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
friends  justice  was  hard  to  get.  The  juries  were  open  to  corruption 
and  partiality.  When  free  from  those  stains  they  were  slow  in 
moving  and  feeble  in  their  resolutions.  When  the  jury  was  met 
it  had  not  sufficient  powers  to  seize  the  defendant,  to  summon  the 
witness,  or  to  compel  the  production  of  documents.  In  the  event  of 
ainy  opposition  it  had  to  apply  to  the  officer  of  government,  and 
thus  besides  unavoidable  delay,  it  was  exposed  to  constant 
obstruction  from  his  indolence,  want  of  leisure,  or  corruption.  If  a 
deputy  of  the  government  officer  sat  with  it  to  execute  those  duties^ 
it  was  still  liable  to  be  obstructed  from  corruption,  and  was  besides 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  agent  who  presided.  When  it  had 
the  evidence  before  it  the  members  were  not  fitted  to  decide  on  nioe 
or  intricate  causes.  If  they  were  perplexed  they  met  without  comings 
to  a  decision  or  allowed  the  matter  to  lie  over  until  some  circumstance 
prevented  the  necessity  of  meeting  any  more.  These  causes 
produced  great  delay  and  trials  were  often  left  unfinished.  When 
the  members  were  chosen  by  the  parties  and  were  interested  in 
the  cause,  they  were  advocates  rather  than  judges  and  their  disputes 
caused  as  much  delay  as  the  neglect  of  the  impartial.  When  they 
were  impartial  they  were  indifferent  and  irresolute  unless  some 
member,  probably  stirred  to  activity  by  a  bribe,  relieved  his 
colleagues  of  the  trouble  of  deciding.  When  their  award  was  signed 
the  jury  dissolved  and  their  decree  remained  with  the  local  officer 
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to   enforce  oi^  neglect  as  lie  cliose.    Where    so    mncit    was    left 
lirbitrary  there   was    mach    corruption.     Even    after  the    British 
conquest  it  was  common  to  have  a  complaint  from  a  man  who  had 
an  old  decision  even  from  the  nydyddhish  at  Poona  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  enforced.     The  want  of  principle  in  the  rulers  was 
another  canse  of  uncertainty  and  litigation.     No  decision  was  final. 
A  new  mdmlatddr  or  a  new  minister  might  take  np  a  canse  his 
predecessor  had   decided,  the    same    man    might  revise  his  own 
decisions  from  corrupt  motives,  and  there  was  as  much  difficulty  in 
being  exempt  from  an  unjust  revision  as  in  obtaining  a  just  one. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  Feshwa,  the  revenue-farming  system  made 
over  each  district  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  was  generally  the  most 
unprincipled  man  about  the  court,  and,  as  full  support  was  requisite 
to  enable  him  to  pay  his  revenue,  it  consigned  the  people  to  his 
oppression  without  a  remedy.     The  contractor's  whole  time   and 
thought  were  spent  in  realizing  his  revenue.     Justice  was  openly 
Bold,  and  was  never  thought  of  except  as  a  marketable  commodity. 
A  bribe  could  always  enable  the  party  in  the  wrong  to  prevent  his 
cause  going  to  a  jury  or  overturn  the  decision  of  one.     ^n  appeal 
lay  from  the  under-contractor  to  the  upper  whose  income  depended 
on  the  exactions  of  the  authorities  below  him,  and  from  him  to  the 
minister,  who  never  received  a  complaint  without  a  present,  or  to 
the  Peshvra,  who  never  received  a  complaint  at  all.     The  government 
gave  little  justice  to  the  rich  and  none  to  the  poor.     Still,  with  all 
these  defects  the  Maritha  country  flourished  and  the  people  seemed 
to  have  been  free  from  some  of  the  evils  which  exist  under  the 
more  elaborate  British  Government.     Some  advantages  must  have 
coanterbalanced  the  obvious  defects  of  the  system.     Most  of  the 
advantages  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  fact  that  the  government, 
though  it  did  little  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people,  left  them  the  meana 
of  procuring  it  themselves.     The  advantage  of  this  was  specially  felt 
among  the  lower  orders  who  are  most  out  of  reach  of  their  rulers 
and  most  apt  to  be  neglected  under  all  governments.     By  means  of 
the  jury  they  were  enabled  to  effect  a  tolerable  dispensation  of 
justice    among  themselves,    and    it    happens    that    naost    of    the- 
objections  above  stated  tp  that  institution  do  not  apply  in  their  case. 
A  pdiU  was  restrained  from  exercising  oppression  both  by  the  fear  of 
the  mdmlatddr  and  by  the  inconvenience  of  offending  the  society  in 
which  he  lived,  and  when  both  parties  were  inclined  to  have  a  jury, 
he  had  no  interest  in  refusing  to  call  one.     A  jury  could  scarcely 
be  perplexed  in  the  simple  causes  that  arose  under  its  own  eyes  nor 
ooald  it  easily  g^ve  a  corrupt  decision  when  all  the  neighbours  knew 
the  merits  of  the  case.     Defendants^  witnesses,  and  members  were 
all  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  village  and  where  all  were  kept 
from  earning  their  daily  bread  during  the  discussion  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  needless  complaint  or  affected  delay «    This  branch 
of  the  native  system  was  excellent  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
of  Uie  landholders  among  themselves.   It  was  of  no  use  in  protecting 
them  from  the  oppression  of  their   superiors.    But  here  another 
principle  oame  into  operation.     As  the  whole  of  the  government 
revenne  was  drawn  from  the  landholders,  it  was  the  obvious  interest 
of  government  and  its  agaits  to  protect  the  landholder  and  to  prevent 
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his  Buffering  from  any  exactions  but  tbeir  own.  In  good  times  the 
exactions  of  government  were  limited  by  the  conviction  that  the 
best  way  to  enrich  itself  was  to  spare  the  landholder;  and  the 
exactions  of  the  agents  of  government  were  limited  by  the  common 
interest  of  government  and  the  landholders  in  restraining  their 
depredations.  Under  the  influence  of  these  principles  while  the 
native  government  was  good^  its  landholders  were  &irly  protected 
both  from  the  injustice  of  their  neighbours  and  ivom  the  tyranny 
of  their  superiors^  and  the  landholders  were  the  most  numeroas, 
most  important^  and  most  deserving  portion  of  the  community.  It 
was  in  the  class  above  the  landholder  that  the  defects  of  the  judicial 
system  were  most  felt^  and  even  there  they  had  some  advantages. 
As  the  great  fault  of  government  was  its  inertness  people  were  at 
least  secure  from  its  over-activity.  A  government  officer  might  be 
induced  by  a  bribe  to  harass  an  individual  under  colour  of  justice ; 
he  could  not  be  compelled  by  the  mere  filing  of  a  petition  to  involve 
those  under  his  jurisdiction  in  all  the  vexations  of  a  law  suit. 
Even  when  bribed,  he  could  not  do  much  more  than  harass  the 
individual ;  for  the  right  to  demand  a  jury  was  a  bar  to  arbitrary 
decrees,  and  although  he  might  reject  or  evade  the  demand^  yet  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  course  so  contrary  to  public  opinion  conld 
not  escape  his  superiors  if  at  all  inclined  to  do  justice.  The 
inertness  of  government  was  counteracted  by  various  expedients 
which  though  objectionable  in  themselves  supplied  the  place  of 
better  principles.  These  were  private  redress,  patronage,  and 
presents.  If  a  man  had  something  to  demand  from  an  inferior  or 
an  equal  he  placed  him  under  restmint,  prevented  his  leaving  his 
house  or  eating,  and  even  forced  him  to  sit  in  the  sun  till  he  came 
to  some  agreement.  If  the  debtor  were  a  superior,  the  creditors  had 
first  recourse  to  supplications  and  appeals  to  the  honour  and  sense 
of  shame  of  the  other  party.  He  laid  himself  on  his  threshold^ 
threw  himself  in  his  path,  clamoured  before  his  door,  or  employed 
others  to  do  all  this  for  hiuL  He  would  even  sit  and  fast  oefore 
the  debtor's  door,  and  appeal  to  the  gods  and  invoke  their  corses 
upon  the  person  by  whom  he  was  injured.  It  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  people  not  to  disturb  the  authors  of  these  importunities, 
so  long  as  they  were  just,  and  some  satisfaction  was  generally 
procured  by  their  means.  If  they  were  unjust,  the  party  thus 
harassed  naturally  concurred  with  the  plaintiff  in  the  wish  for  a 
jury,  and  thus  an  object  was  obtained  which  might  not  have  been 
gained  from  the  indolence  of  the  magistrate.  Standing  before  the 
residence  of  the  great  man,  assailing  him  with  clamour,  holding  up 
a  torch  before  him  by  daylight,  pouring  water  without  ceasing  on 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  all  these  extreme  measures  when  resorted 
to  seldom  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  even  under  Bdjir^v,  and  there 
was  the  still  more  powerful  expedient  both  for  recovering  a  debt  or 
for  obtaining  justice,  to  get  the  whole  caste,  village,  or  trade  to 
join  in  performing  the  above  ceremonies  until  the  demand  of  one  of 
its  members  were  satisfied.  The  next  means  of  obtaining  justice 
was  by  patronage.  If  a  poor  man  had  a  master,  a  landlord,  a  great 
neighbour  or  any  great  connexion,  or  if  he  had  a  relation  who  had 
a  similar  oUm  on  a  great  man,  he  could  interest  him  in  his  favoig^ 
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and  procure  bis  friendly  intercession  with  the  debtor,  his  application 
to  the  friends  of  the  debtor,  or  his  interest  with  the  pablic  authority 
to  obtain  justice  for  his  client.  This  principle  was  not  so  oppressive 
as  it  seems  at  first  sights  or  as  it  must  have  been  had  it  been  partial; 
for  it  was  so  widespread  that  scarcely  any  man  was  without  some 
gDurdian  of  his  interests.  Both  sides  in  a  cause  were  brought  nearly 
equal  and  the  effect  of  the  interference  of  their  patrons  was  to 
stimulate  the  system  which  might  otherwise  have  stood  still.  If 
this  resource  failed^  a  present  or  the  promise  of  a  present  to  the 
public  authority  or  those  who  had  weight  with  him  would  be 
efficacious.  The  fee  of  one-fourth  of  all  property  gained  in  law  suits 
was  in  fact  a  standing  bribe  to  invite  the  aid  of  the  magistrate. 
The  number  of  persons  who  could  grant  panchdyaia  also  expedited 
business.  Besides  the  nydyddhish  and  the  numerous  mdmlatddrs 
and  jdgirddrs,  many  people  of  consequence  could  hold  juries 
under  the  express  or  implied  authority  of  the  Peshwa,  and  every 
chief  settled  the  disputes  of  his  own  retainers,  whether  among 
themselves  or  with  others  of  the  lower  or  middle  classes.  A  great 
number  of  disputes  were  also  settled  by  private  arbitration,  and  their 
proceedings  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  were  treated  by  the 
government  with  the  same  consideration  as  those  of  juries  held 
under  its  own  authority. 

Thus  some  sort  of  justice  was  obtained  and  it  was  less  impure 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  sources  from  which  it  was  supplied^. 
Public  opinion  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  set  bounds  to 
dunning  and  the  institution  of  the  jury  was  a  restraint  on  patronage 
and  bribery.  The  jury  itself,  though  unfitted  to  settle  any  but  village 
causes,  had  many  advantages.  Though  each  might  be  slow^  the 
nnmber  that  could  sit  at  a  time  even  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  person  must  have  enabled  them  to  decide  many  causes.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  members  with  the  subject  in  dispute 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  character  of  the  parties  must  have 
made  their  decisions  frequently  correct ;  and  it  was  an  advantage 
of  incalculable  value  in  that  mode  of  trial  that  the  judges  being 
drawn  from  the  body  of  the  people  could  act  on  no  principles  that 
were  not  generally  understiood,  a  circumstance  which  by  preventing 
uncertainty  and  obscurity  in  the  law  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
litigation.  The  liability  of  the  juries  to  corruption  was  checked  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  did  not  so  frequently  happen  to  one  man 
to  be  a  member  as  to  make  venality  profitable^  while  as  the  parties 
and  the  members  were  of  his  own  class  the  receiver  of  bribes  was 
much  exposed  to  detection  and  loss  of  character.  Accordingly, 
even  after  the  corrupt  reign  of  Bdjirdv^  juries  appear  to  have  kept 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  great  degree  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  not  unworthy  of  their  good  opinion.  According  to  Mr. 
Chaplin  their  statement  of  the  evidence  was  short  and  clear,  their 
reasoning  on  it  solid  and  sensible,  and  their  decision,  as  a  rule,  just 
and  fair.  Their  grand  defect  was  delay.  To  prevent  delay  the 
suitors  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedies  as  they  used  to  people 
in  power,  importunity,  intercession  of  patrons,  and  sometimes  no 
doubt  to  promises,  fees,  and  bribes. 
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It  is  impOBsible  to  form  clear  notions  on  the  general  result  of  thia 
administration^  either  as  to  its  despatch  of  canses^  the  degree  of 
justice  administered^  or  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  people^ 
Mr.  Elphinstone  believed  that  simple  causes  were  speedily  decided 
and  complicated  cases  slowly.  The  nydyddhiah  usually  tried  com- 
plicated cases.  In  twenty  years  he  had  less  than  1400  causes  filed, 
of  which  it  was  believed  one-half  were  never  decided.  PanchdycUs 
appear  generally  to  have  given  just  decisions,  but  men  in  power 
could  obstract  a  reference  to  those  assemblies  and  could  prevent  the 
executions  of  their  decrees.  That  justice  was  often  denied  and 
injustice  committed  appears  from  the  frequency  of  thalli,  which  was 
a  term  for  robbery^  arson^  and  murder^  committed  to  force  a  village 
or  a  government  officer  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  perpetrator. 
Murders  on  account  of  disputes  about  landed  property  were  every- 
where frequent.  With  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  the  landholders  seemed  in  most  respects  simple  and  honest. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  no  regard  for  truth  and  no  respect  for 
an  oath  throughout  the  whole  community,  and  forgery,  intrigue,  and 
deceit  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  among  the  pdtils,  kulkamis, 
and  all  who  had  much  opportunity  of  practising  those  iniquities. 
There  was  no  punishment  for  perjury  or  forgery.  Litigiousness  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  prevalent,  unless  the  obstinacy  with  which 
people  stuck  to  claims  to  landed  property  could  be  brought  under 
the  head  of  litigiousness. 

*  The  power  of  administering  criminal  justice  was  Tested  in  the 
revenue  officers  and  varied  with  their  rank  from  the  pdtil,  who 
could  put  a  man  for  a  few  days  in  a  village  office  to  the  saraubhedar^ 
who  in  BAjirdv's  days  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Formerly 
powers  of  life  and  death  were  confined  to  persons  invested  with  the 
mutdliki  seal  and  to  great  military  chiefs  in  their  own  armies  or  their 
own  estates.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment 
was  undefined,  and  was  exercised  by  each  man  more  according  to 
his  influence  than  according  to  his  office.  One  pdiil  would  flog  and 
fine  and  put  in  the  stocks  for  many  weeks,  while  another  would 
not  even  venture  to  imprison.  Most  mdmlatddrs  would  han^  a 
B^onoshi,  Bhil,  or  M^ng  robber  without  a  reference,  and  those  at  a 
distance  would  exercise  their  power  without  scruple,  while  the  hig^li* 
est  civil  officers,  if  at  Poena,  would  pay  the  Peshwa  the  attention  of 
applying  for  his  sanction  in  all  capital  cases.  A  chief  was  thought 
to  have  authority  over  his  own  troops  and  servants  wherever  he 
was.* 

There  was  no  prescribed  form  of  tfial.  They  seized  men  on  slight 
suspicion^  gave  way  to  presumptions  of  guilt,  forced  confessions  by 
torture,  and  inflicted  punishments  which,  although  they  were  inhaman 
or  rather  because   they  were  inhuman,  were  effectual  in  striking 


> £lpliin0tone*8  Report  (1819),  36-40. 

*Smdi»  while  he  affected  to  act  under  the  Peshwa  put  many  of  hia  chiefs  aii4 
ministers,  even  BrAhmana,  who  had  heen  aocnsed  of  plots,  to  death.  Appa  DesAi,  wh^a 
completely  in  the  Peehwa-'s  power,  in  1813,  blew  awav  one  of  his  Sard&rs  from  a  gun 
for  conspiracy  against  him  and  was  nerer  questioned  though  the  execution  took  piao^ 
within  one  nule  of  Poona. 
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terror.     A  rebel  or  a  head  of  banditti  would  be  execated  at  once  on       Chapter  IZ* 

the  ground  of  notoriety.     Any  Bhil  caught   in  a  part  of  a  district  Justioe. 

where  Bhils  were  plundering  the  road  would  be  hanged  forthwith. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  chief  authority  would  order  some  of  the  people 

about  him  to  inquire  into  the  affair.     The  prisoner  was  examined, 

and  if  saspicions  were  strong,  he  was  flogged  to  make  him  confess. 

Witnesses  were  examined  and  a  summary  of  their  evidence  and  of 

the  statement  of  the  accused  were  always  taken  down  in  writijag. 

Witnesses  were  sometimes  confronted  with  the  accused  in  the  hope 

of  shaming  or  perplexing  the  party  whose  statement  was  false ;   but 

this  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings. 

The  chief  authority  would  generally  consult  his  officers  and  perhaps 

employ  a  committee  of  them  to  conduct  an  inquiry.     It  is  doubtful 

if  juries  were  ever  generally  employed  in  criminal  trials.^ 

In  crimes  against  the  state,  the  prince  made  or  directed  his 
ministers  to  make  such  inquiries  as  seemed  requisite  for  his  own 
safety  and  gave  such  orders  regarding  the  accused  as  their  case 
seemed  to  require.  Torture  was  employed  to  compel  confession  and 
the  disclosure  of  accomplices.  Trials  for  treason  were  considered 
above  law,  but  even  in  common  trials  no  law  seems  ever  to  have  been 
referred  to,  except  in  cases  connected  with  religion,  where  shastria 
or  divines  were  sometimes  consulted.  The  only  rule  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  magistrate's  idea  of 
expediency.  The  Hindu  law  was  quite  disused,  and  although  every 
man  was  tolerably  acquainted  with  its  rules  in  civil  cases,  no  one 
but  the  very  learned  had  the  least  notion  of  its  criminal  enactments. 
Unrder,  unless  attended  with  peculiar  atrocity,  appears  never  to  have 
been  a  capital  offence,  and  was  usually  punished  by  fine.  Highway 
robbery  wils  generally  punished  with  death  as  it  was  generally  com- 
mitted by  low  people.  A  greater  distinction  was  made  in  the 
punishment  on  account  of  the  caste  of  the  criminal  than  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  crime.  A  man  of  fair  caste  was  seldom  put  to 
death  except  for  offences  against  the  state.  In  such  cases  birth 
seems  to  have  been  no  protection,*  yet  treason  and  rebellion 
were  thought  less  heinous  offences  than  with  the  British.  This 
originated  in  a  want  of  steadiness,  not  of  severity,  in  the  govern- 
ment. When  it  suited  a  temporary  convenience,  an  accommoda- 
tion was  made  with  a  rebel,  who  was  immediately  restored  not  only 
to  safety  but  to  &vour.'  The  other  punishments  were  hanging, 
beheading,  cutting  to  pieces  with  swords,  and  crushing  the  head 
with  a  mallet.  Punishments,  though  public,  were  always  executed 
with  little  ceremony  or  form.     Br^man  prisoners  who  could  not  be 

>  OftptuQ  Gvant  mentions  that  juries  were  employed  in  criminal  cases  in  S&tira. 

*  ViUioji  the  fall  brother  of  Yashvantrdv  Holkar  was  trampled  to  death  by  an 
e^hant  for  rebellion,  or  rather  for  heading  a  gang  of  predatory  horse,  and  Saydji 
Atbarle,  a  dispossessed  jdgirddr,  was  blown  away  from  a  gun  for  the  same  offence. 

'  BAlkrisbna  GangAdhar  received  a  jdyir  for  the  same  insurrection  for  which 
Vithoji  llolkar  was  put  to  death.  Vishvllsr&v  GhAtge.  who  headed  a  laree  body  of 
plontleriag  horsa.  was  treated  with  much  favoar  by  the  Peshwa,  bat  AbdaUa  Kh^i  a 
relative  of  the  NawAb  of  Sdvanur,  who  committed  the  same  offence  at  a  subseqaent 
psdodt  WM  blown  away  from  a  gun. 
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ezecatedy  were  poisoned  or  made  away  with  by  unwholesome 
food  such  as  bread  made  of  equal  parts  of  flour  and  salt.  Women 
were  never  put  to  death ;  long  confinement,  and  cutting  off  the  nose 
ears  and  breasts  were  the  severest  punishments  inflicted  on  women. 
Mutilation  was  very  common^  and  the  person  who  had  his  hand^ 
foot,  ears,  or  nose  cut  off  was  turned  loose  as  soon  as  the  sentence 
was  executed  and  left  to  his  fate.  Imprisonment  in  hill  forts  and 
in  dungeons  was  common  and  the  prisoners,  unless  they  were  people 
of  consideration,  were  always  neglected  and  sometimes  allowed  to 
starve.  Prisoners  for  theft  were  often  whipped  at  intervals  to  make 
them  discover  where  the  stolen  property  was  hidden.  Hard  labour, 
especially  in  building  fortifications,  was  not  unknown,  but  like  most 
ignominious  punishments  was  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  Brand- 
ing with  a  hot  iron  is  directed  by  the  Hindu  law  but  is  not  known 
to  have  been  practised.  Flogging  with  a  martingale  was  very 
common  in  trifling  offences  like  petty  thefts.  The  commonest  of 
all  punishments  was  fine  and  confiscation  of  goods,  to  which  the 
mdmlatddr  was  so  much  prompted  by  his  avarice  that  it  was  often 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  inflicted  as  the  regular  punishment 
or  merely  made  use  of  as  a  pretence  for  gaining  wealth.  On  the 
one  hand  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Maratha  practice  to  punish 
murder  especially  if  committed  by  a  man  of  good  caste  by  fine ; 
on  the  other  the  mdmlatdd/rs  would  frequently  release  Bhil  robbers 
contrary  to  the  established  custom,  and  even  allow  them  to  renew 
their  depredations  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  may  be 
averred  that  no  other  punishment  was  ever  inflicted  on  a  man  who 
could  afford  to  pay  a  fine.  On  the  whole  the  criminal  system  of 
the  Mari^thi.8  was  in  the  last  state  of  disorder  and  corruption. 
Judging  from  the  impunity  with  which  crimes  might  be  committed 
under  such  a  system  of  criminal  justice  and  police  the  crimes  were 
not  particularly  numerous.^  Murder  for  revenge,  generally  either 
from  jealousy  or  disputes  about  landed  property  and  as  frequently 
about  village  rank,  is  mentioned  as  the  commonest  crime  among  the 


^  Mr.  Elphinstone  thus  accounts  for  this  rarity  of  crime  in  the  Maratha  country. 
The  people  were  few  compared  to  the  quantity  of  arable  land.  They  were  hardy, 
warlike,  and  always  armed.  The  situation  of  the  lower  orders  was  very  comfortable 
and  that  of  the  upper  prosperous.  There  was  abundance  of  employment  in  the 
domestic  establishments  and  foreign  conquests  of  the  nation.  The  aucient  system  of 
police  was  maintained  ;  aU  the  powers  of  the  state  were  united  in  the  same  hands  and 
their  yigour  was  not  checked  by  any  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  gOTemment  or  any 
scruples  of  their  own.  In  cases  that  threatened  the  peace  of  society  apprehenaion 
was  sudden  and  arbitrary,  trial  summary,  and  punishment  prompt  and  severe.  The 
innocent  might  sometimes  sufier,  but  the  guilty  could  scarcely  ever  escape.  As  the 
magistrates  vere  natives  they  readily  understood  the  read  state  of  a  case  submitted 
to  them  and  were  little  retailed  by  scruples  of  conscience,  so  tiiat  prosecutors  and 
witnesses  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  their  lax  system,  men  knew  tiiat  if  they  were 
right  in  substance,  they  would  not  be  questioned  about  the  form,  and  perhaps  they 
likewise  knew  that  if  uiey  did  not  protect  themselves  they  could  not  always  expect 
protection  from  the  magistrate,  whose  business  was  rather  to  keep  down  great  dis- 
order than  to  aflford  assistance  in  cases  that  might  be  settled  without  his  aid.  The 
mdmlatddrs  were  themselves  considerable  persons  and  there  were  men  of  property 
and  consideration  in  every  neighbourhood,  indmddra,  jdyirddra,  and  old  iaminiitdrs. 
These  men  associated  with  the  ranks  above  aud  below  them  and  kept  up  the  chain  of 
society  to  the  prince.  By  this  means  the  higher  orders  were  kept  informed  of  the 
situation  of  the  lower,  and  as  there  was  scarcely  anv  man  witiiout  a  patron  men 
might  be  exposed  to  oppression  but  oould  scarely  suffer  nrom  neglect. 
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Mar&tlids.  Gang  and  highway  robberies  were  common  but  were 
almost  ^ways  committed  by  Bhils  and  other  predatory  tribes  who 
scarcely  formed  part  of  the  society. 

Under  the  Mardth^*  the  pdtU  was  responsible  for  the  police  of 
his  village.  He  was  aided  by  the  accountant  and  by  the  chaugula 
or  assistant  headman^  and^  when  the  occasion  required  it,  by  all  the 
villagers.  His  great  and  responsible  assistant  in  matters  of  police 
was  the  village  watchman^  the  Mhdr.  Though  there  was  only  an 
allowance  for  one  watchman  in  a  village,  the  family  had  generally 
branched  into  several  members  who  relieved  and  aided  each  other. 
The  dnties  were  to  keep  watch  at  night,  to  find  out  all  arrivals  and 
departures,  watch  all  strangers,  and  report  all  suspicious  persons  to 
the  headman.  The  watchman  was  likewise  bound  to  know  the 
character  of  each  man  in  the  village  and  when  a  theft  was  committed 
within  village  bounds,  it  was  his  business  to  find  the  thief.  He  was 
enabled  to  do  this  by  his  early  habits  of  inquisitiveness  and  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  his  allowance,  which  being  partly 
a  small  share  of  the  grain  and  similar  property  belonging  to  each 
house,  he  was  kept  always  on  the  watch  to  ascertain  his  fees  and 
always  in  motion  to  gather  them.  When  a  theft  or  robbery  happened 
the  watchman  began  his  inquiries  and  researches.  It  was  very 
common  for  him  to  track  a  thief  by  his  footsteps  and  if  he  did  this 
to  another  village  so  as  to  satisfy  the  watchman  there,  or 
if  he  otherwise  traced  the  property  to  an  adjoining  village  his 
responsibility  ended  and  it  wasi  the  duty  of  the  watchman  of  the 
new  village  to  take  up  the  pursuit.  The  last  village  to  which  the 
thief  had  been  clearly  traced  became  answerable  for  the  property 
stolen,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  village  where 
the  robbery  was  committed.  The  watchman  was  obliged  to  make 
up  this  amount  as  far  as  his  means  went  and  the  remainder  was 
levied  on  the  whole  village.  Only  in  particular  cases  was  the 
restoring  of  the  value  of  the  property  insisted  on  to  its  full  extent. 
Some  fine  was  generally  levied  and  neglect  or  connivance  was 
punished  by  transferring  the  grant  or  indm  of  the  pdtil  or  watchman 
to  his  nearest  relation,  by  fine,  by  imprisonment  in  irons,  or  by 
severe  corporal  punishment.  This  responsibility  was  necessary,  as, 
besides  the  usual  temptation  to  neglect,  the  watchman  was  himself 
a  thief,  and  the  pdtil  was  disposed  to  harbour  thieves  with  a  view 
to  share  their  profits.  Besides  the  regular  village  watchman,  others 
were  often  entertained  from  the  plundering  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  business  was  to  aid  in  meeting  open  force,  and  to 
help  in  apprehending  offenders,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  depredations 
by  members  of  their  own  tribe  and  to  find  out  the  perpetrators 
when  any  did  occur. 

In  police  matters  as  in  revenue  affairs  the  pdtil  was  under  the 
mdmlatddr,  who  employed  the  same  agents  in  the  police  as  in  the 
revenue  depeurtment.  The  vidmlatddr  saw  that  all  villagers  acted  in 
concert  and  with  proper  activity.  The  sarsubheddr  kept  the  same 
superintendence   over  the  mdmlatddrs.      These   o£5cers  had  also 
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considerable  establisliinents  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  district. 
Shibandis  or  irregular  infantry  and  small  parties  of  horse  were 
employed  to  oppose  violence  and  support  the  village  police.  With 
the  mdmlatddra  also  rested  all  general  arrangements  with  the 
chiefs  of  predatory  tribes  either  in  forbearing  from  plunder  them- 
selves or  for  aid  in  checking  plunder  in  others.  The  mdmlatddr 
had  great  discretionary  powers  and  even  a  pdtil  would  not  hesitate 
to  secure  a  suspected  person  or  to  take  any  measure  that  seemed 
necessary  to  maintain  the  police  of  his  village  for  which  he  was 
answerable. 

This  system  of  police  was  kept  up  to  the  time  of  NAna  Fadnavis 
(1774-1800)  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  preserving  security 
and  order.  The  confusion  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  Peshwa's 
reign^  the  weakness  of  his  own  government,  thewant  of  employment 
for  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  efPects  of  the  1803-4  famine 
greatly  deranged  the  system  of  police.  To  remedy  the  disorders 
into  which  it  fell,  an  office  was  instituted  under  the  name  of 
tapdsnavis  or  inspector,  whose  special  duty  was  to  discover  and 
seize  offenders.  The  tapdsnavia  had  a  jurisdiction  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  mdmlatddra  and  had  a  body  of  horse  and  foot 
which  was  the  principal  instrument  of  their  administration.  They 
had  also  Bilmoshis  and  spies,  whom  they  employed  to  give  informa- 
tion and  on  receiving  it  they  went  with  a  body  of  horse  to  the  village 
where  the  theft  happened  and  proceeded  to  seize  the  pdtil  and  the 
watchman  and  to  demand  the  thief  or  the  amount  of  the  property 
stolen  or  the  fine  which  they  thought  proper  to  impose  if  the  offence 
were  any  other  than  theft.  The  detection  of  the  offender  they  seem 
to  have  left  in  general  to  the  ordinary  village  police.  There  were 
constant  and  loud  complaints  by  the  mdmlatddra  and  villagers  that 
the  tapdsnavises  were  active  only  in-  extorting  money  under  false 
accusations  and  that  robbers  flourished  under  their  protection.  The 
tapdsnavises  on  the  other  hand  complained  of  indifference^  con- 
nivance, and  opposition  of  villagers  and  revenue  officers.  Great 
abuses  are  stated  to  have  at  all  times  existed  even  under  the 
regular  system.  Criminals  found  refuge  in  one  district  when  chased 
out  of  another.  Some  jdgirddra  and  jaminddrs  made  a  trade  of 
harbouring  robbers,  and  any  offender,  it  is  said,  could  have  bought 
his  release  if  he  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  it.  False  accusations 
were  likewise  made  a  cloak  for  exaction  from  the  innocent,  and 
villagers  were  obliged  to  pay  the  amount  of  plundered  property  in 
the  loss  of  which  they  had  no  share  and  for  which  the  losers  received 
no  compensation.^ 


1  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  enormons  abuses  to  which  the  former 
police  was  liable  than  is  famished  by  an  occurrence  under  the  eye  of  govemiaent 
m  the  days  of  Ntoa  Fadnavis.  There  was  at  that  time  a  kotvdl  in  the  city  of 
Poona  called  Gh^hirdm,  a  native  of  Northern  India,  who  was  much  trusted  and  roee 
to  a  high  position.  This  man  was  convicted  of  having  for  muiy  years  employed  the 
jSowers  of  the  police  in  murders  and  oppressions  which  the  natives  illustrate  b^  storiea 
ftt  beyond  belief.  His  ^ilt  was  at  length  detected  and  excited  such  indignation, 
that  though  a  Brdhman  it  was  decided  to  punish  him  capitally.  He  was  led  through 
the  city  on  a  camel  and  then  abandoned  to  the  fnry  of  the  people  who  stoned  him 
to  death. 
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In  Bajirar's  time,  £900  (Rs.9000)  a  month  was  allowed  to  the 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  police  at  Poona.  From  this  he  had  to 
maintain  a  large  staff  of  constables^  some  horse  patrols,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Eldmoshis.  He  was  answerable  for  the 
amount  of  property  plundered  whenever  the  Peshwa  thought  proper 
to  call  on  him.  Still  his  appointment  was  reckoned  lucrative  as  the 
pay  of  his  establishment  was  very  low,  and  both  he  and  they  derived 
much  profit  from  unavowed  exactions.  The  city  police  was 
nevertheless  good.  On  the  whole  murders  or  robberies  attended  with 
violence  and  alarm  were  rare  and  complaints  of  the  insecurity  of 
property  were  never  heard. 

After  the  British  conquest  (1817),  to  prevent  sudden  and 
extensive  changes,  the  judicial  administration  of  Poona  along  with 
other  Deccan  districts  was  till  1827  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
in  Council.  Subject  to  the  Comissioner  Mr.  Blphinstone,  Captain 
Henry  Dnndas  Biobertson  was  appointed  Collector  of  revenue,  Judge, 
and  Magistrate  of  the  Poonadistrict,  whose  authority  nearly  resembled 
that  of  the  great  aarsubheddrs  under  the  Peshwa's  government. 
Experienced  natives  were  appointed  to  fill  the  numerous  subordinate 
posts  with  permanent  salaries,  on  a  scale  of  liberality  which  rendered 
their  offices  both  in  regard  to  power  and  emolument  exceedingly 
respectable.  To  protect  and  conciliate  the  people,  to  attempt  no 
innovations,  and  to  endeavour  to  show  to  the  people  that  they  were  to 
expect  no  change  but  the  better  administration  of  their  own  laws  were 
the  primary  objects  to  which  the  Commissioner  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Poona  as  well  as  of  the  other  Deccan  Collectors.^  All  the  great 
estate-holders  or  jdgirddrs  were  allowed  to  continue  to  use  within 
theirown  territory  the  powers  they  had  always  enjoyed.  Even  tewards 
those  chiefs  who  had  lost  their  lands,  great  delicacy  and  as  little 
interference  as  possible  were  enjoined.  The  equitable  and  enlightened 
law  which  levels  all  distinctions  would  have  been  intelerable  to  men's 
minds  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Mar^tha  country  and  would  have 
been  as  little  relished  by  the  lower  as  by  the  high  classes  of  society.^ 

The  jury  or  panchdyat  was  directed  to  be  considered  the  main 
instrument  of  civil  judicature,  all  suits  being  referable  to  these 
tribunals,  whose  decisions  were  final  except  in  cases  where  corruption 
or  gross  partiality  might  be  proved  or  where  the  award  itself  was 
grossly  unjust  An  appeal  in  all  cases  was  allowed  to  either  party. 
When  an  appeal  was  made  the  Collector  was  instructed  to  examine 
the  proceedings  of  the  panchdyat  and  to  institute  such  further 
inquiries  as  the  case  might  call  for.  When  no  appeal  was  made  the 
decree  of  the  pandidycU  was  to  be  enforced.  Ee vision  of  panchdyat 
decisions  was  discountenanced  as  not  necessary  or  proper  except  in 
cases  of  gross  error,  corruption,  or  injustice ;  and  with  a  view  to 
prevent  delay  in  the  execution  of  awards  the  Commissioner  declared 
that  he  would  not  receive  appeals  or  interfere  with  decisions  any 
further  than  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining. 
that  the  general  rules  on  which  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted 
had  not  been  infringed.      The  Collector  had  five  judicial  amina^ 
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Chapter  IX.       employed  in  the  city  of   Poona  where   from   the   extent  of  the 
Justice.  population  and  the  spirit  of  litigation  which  prevailed  the  demand 

for  justice  was  particularly  heavy.  In  June  1822  mdmlatd^rs  were 
empowered  to  decide  causes  to  the  amount  of  £1 0  (Rs.  100).  The 
aintn«,besides  deciding  causes themselves^aided  juries  by  recordingand 
shaping  their  proceedings  and  generally  in  forming  and  superintend- 
ing these  courts  of  arbitration.  There  were  not  many  appeals  from 
the  amine  decisions^  and  they  stood  fair  in  point  of  integrity,  though 
they  required  to  be  kept  under  a  vigilant  superintendence.  They 
did  not  appear  to  be  popular  among  Sarddrs,  whose  dislike,  no  doubt, 
arose  from  their  occasionally  arrogating  to  themselves  an  authority 
which  native  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  equality  of  judicial 
rules  of  procedure,  could  ill  brook  from  persons  whom  they  considered 
so  much  their  inferiors.  The  period  within  which  suits  for  debt 
and  personal  property  might  be  entertained  was  limited  as  in  other 
Deccan  districts  to  twenty-four  years,  and  it  extended  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  sevjdnty  years  for  claims  founded  on  the 
mortgage  of  vatans.  No  time  was  fixed  after  which  appeals  were  not 
received,  nor  were  appellants  in  general  compelled  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  the  payment  of  a  fine  if  their  complaint  proved  frivolous,  though 
this  was  done  in  some  few  instances  when  the  complaint  was 
suspected  to  be  vexatious.  Decrees  were  executed  in  the  usual 
manner  by  distraint  of  property  and  personal  restraint;  if  necessaiy, 
houses  were  sometimes  sold,  but  the  implements  of  trade  were  usually 
spared  unless  no  other  property  was  forthcoming.  No  definite  rules 
were  established  in  regard  to  the  period  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
if  the  debtor  failed  to  satisfy  the  demand  upon  him.  Creditors 
requiring  the  confinement  of  debtors  paid  them  subsistence  money\ 
After  the  appointment  of  a  Registrar,  the  returns  both  civil  and 
criminal  were  regularly  furnished.  The  supply  of  justice  appeared 
pretty  nearly  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
but  a  few  in  which  Sarddrs  were  concerned  were  shamefully 
protracted  by  the  delays  and  impediments  which  the  people  knew  so 
well  how  to  oppose  to  the  adjustment  of  their  difFerences,  In  1819-20 
the  agitation  of  old  debts  and  claims  that  had  their  origin  during 
the  late  government  and  were  in  fact  an  arrear  of  the  Peshwa's  file, 
brought  an  accumulation  of  4603  suits.  Of  these  241  were  settled 
by  panckdyat,  461  by  rdjindma,  forty-one  by  decree  of  court, 
and  774by.amiW  and  mtolatd^rs,  being  an  aggregate  of  1517 
causes  adjusted,  besides  2721  dismissed  from  the  non-attendance 
of  plaintiffs.  The  total  disposed  of  amounted  to  4238  and  the 
balance  on  the  file  was  365,  In  the  following  year  (1820..21),  the 
file  including  those  undecided,  comprehended  3122  suits  of  which 
118  were  settled  hj  panchdyat,  568  by  rdjindma,  thirteen  by  decree 
of  court,  and  682  by  amina  and  m&mlatdSrs,  making  a  total  of  1376 
causes  determined  exclusive  of  470  which  went  by  default.  The 
number  remaining  on  the  file  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  was  1376. 
In  1821-22  the  file  consisted  of  5708  suits.  Of  these  170  were 
decided  by  panchdyat,  372  by  mutual  agreement,  five  by  decree  of 
court,  and  761  by  amtns  and  m^mlatd^rs,  making  a  total  of  1308. 

I  Chaplin'8  Report  (1822),  70. 
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The  only  innoyations  in  criminal  jnstice  introdnced  by  the  British 
were  closer  superintendence  and  the  prohibition  of  the  indefinite 
confinement  of  saspected  persons  by  the  pdtila  and  m&mlatd&rs. 
There  was  more  system^  more  scmples,  more  trials,  more  acquittals, 
more  certain  punishments  for  all  crimes  except  robbery  and  for  that 
both  less  certain  and  less  severe.  The  power  of  punishing  was  taken 
from  the  pdtil  and  that  which  was  left  to  the  m^mlatd&r  was  limited 
to  a  fine  of  4«.  (Rs.  2)  and  confinement  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
powers  of  the  Collectors  were  not  less  than  those  of  a  sareubhedd/r 
except  in  the  article  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  but  his  manner 
of  exercising  his  power  was  altogether  different.  A  prisoner  was 
formally  and  publicly  brought  to  trial.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
was  guilty,  and  if  he  admitted  his  guilt  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
that  his  confession  was  voluntary.  If  he  denied  his  guilt  witnesses 
were  called  without  further  inquiry.  They  were  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  allowed  to  cross-examine  them 
and  to  call  witnesses  in  his  own  defenca  If  there  was  any  doubt 
when  the  trial  was  concluded  he  was  acquitted.  If  he  was  clearly 
guilty,  the  shdstri  was  called  on  to  declare  the  Hindu  law.  It 
often  happened  that  this  law  was  unreasonable  and  when  the  error 
was  on  the  side  of  severity  it  was  modified,  when  on  the  side  of  lenity 
it  was  acquiesced  in.  The  law  o£5cers  were  always  present  at  those 
trial&  When  the  trial  was  ended  and  the  sentence  passed,  in  cases 
of  magnitude  it  was  reported  for  confirmation  to  the  Commissioner, 
where  the  same  leaning  to  the  side  of  lenity  was  shown  as  in  the 
conrt  itself.  The  punishments  awarded  by  the  shdstris  were ;  death, 
which  was  executed  in  cases  of  murder,  and  sometimes  robbery 
accompanied  with  attempts  to  murder;  mutilation,  which  was 
commuted  into  imprisonment  with  hard  labour;  and  simple 
imprisonment,  which  was  carried  into  effect.  Women  were  never 
put  to  death,  nor  Brdhmans  except  in  cases  of  treason.  When  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  was  not  proved  very  great  caution  had  been 
enjoined  in  imprisom'ng  him  on  suspicion.  It  had  indeed  been 
recommended  that  no  person  should  be  so  imprisoned  unless  a 
notorious  leader  of  banditti,  and  when  any  person  did  happen  to  be 
imprisoned  for  want  of  securitv  the  period  at  which  he  was  to  be 
released  was  directed  to  be  fixed.  The  whole  of  this  system  was 
evidently  better  calculated  for  protecting  the  innocent  from 
punishment  and  the  guilty  from  undue  severity  than  for  securing 
the  community  by  deterring  from  crimes. 

During  the  first  years  of  British  rule,  the  Poena  criminal  file  was 
usually  heavy  and  the  magisterial  department  was  alone  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  undivided  attention  of  one  of  the  Collector's  assistants, 
aided  occasionally  by  the  Collector  himself  and  the  Registrar. 
In  1821  there  were  fewer  cases  of  murder  than  in  either  of  the 
preceding  two  years,  of  gang  robbery  the  number  of  commitments 
was  greater  but  the  convictions  fewer.  Of  burglary  there  were  no 
cases,  which  was  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  but  it  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  crime  having  been  otherwise  classed  probably 
under  the  cases  of  considerable  theft,  which  were  very  numerous,  there 
having  been  eighty-fivecommitments  and  seveniy-eightconvictions  on 
this  acooont.    Becdving  stolen  property  seemed  to  be  also  an  offence 
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that  was  increasing.  Petty  thefts  were  also  very  prevalent,  witli  463 
commitments  and  307  convictions.  The  aggregate  of  crime  was 
prodigiously  great.  There  were  793  convictions  out  of  1278 
commitments  in  1821.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  thieving 
propensities  of  the  lUlmoshis  and  the  vicious  habits  of  the  lower 
orders  of  a  large  town  like  Poena  where  many  persons  were  out  of 
employment  and  destitute  of  visible  means  of  livelihood.  The  returns 
of  neinous  crimes  committed  during  the  three  years  ending  30th 
June  1822  exhibited  fifty-four  cases  of  which  the  perpetrators 
were  not  found.  Of  these  two-thirds  were  burglaries  and  gtmg 
robberies  and  the  rest  apparently  cases  of  murder.  The  number 
of  capital  trials^  convictions^  and  executions  during  the  three  years 
commencing  with  1st  July  1819  was  as  follows: 
Poena  Capital  Ofefices,  1819-1829 
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A  few  months  after  the  Addlat  had  been  in  existence  it  was 
found  unable  to  cope  with  the  work.     Some  additional  machinery 
became  necessary  and  the  following  three  courts  were  established 
in  addition  to  the  Addlat^  one  for  the  trial  of  original  cases   of 
importance  and  of  appeals^  consisting  of  ahdstris  presided  over  by  a 
magistrate ;  one  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  valued  below  a  certain  sum 
instituted  by  persons  of  rank  over  whom  alone  it  had  jurisdiction ; 
and  one  for  the  trial  of  all  petty  suits  and  for  the  investigation   of 
trifling  offences.     The  Addlat  settled  all  inferior  disputes  with  the 
aid  of  juries  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Collector.     Minor  offences 
and  minor  civil  matters  in  the  district  were  settled  by  revenne 
officers  or  m^mlatd&rs  with   the   aid  of  juries  assembled  under 
their    authority    subject    to    an     appeal  ;     all     serious     criminal 
complaints    were    enquired    into    by    the    Collector's    assistants 
with  the  aid    of  shdstris.      In  1820    Government  issued    orders 
directing    among  other   things    that   the   trial   of  criminal   cases 
by  juries    should    be   discontinued    as    being   inconsistent    with 
former  usage  and  unattended  with  important  advantages^  that  the 
administration  of  civil  justice  by  juries  be  untrammelled  by  forms 
and  regulations  which  threw  over  the  institution  a  mystery  which 
enabled  litigious  people  to  employ  courts  of  justice  as  engines  of 
intimidation  against  neighbours   and  which  raised  a  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  lawyers^  and  that  claims  against  Sarddrs  should 
be   preferred  to  the  Commissioner.     In  1822  it  was  found  that 
justice  could  not  be  administered  as  regularly  as  was  desirable  in 
consequence  of  the  Collector  having  other  multifarious  and  important 
duties  to  perform.     An  officer  termed  a  Registrar  was  therefore 
appointed  with  a  view  to  secure  more  regularity  and  accuracy  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  preparation  of   judicial 
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docnments.  He  liad  to  superintend  and  do  sucli  judicial  work, 
especially  civil,  as  the  Collector  might  by  general  or  special  orders 
entmst  to  him.  In  fact  he  was  the  Collector's  judicial  assistant. 
In  1828  the  mdmlatddrs  were  relieved  of  their  judicial  duties  and 
courts  presided  over  by  munsiffs  were  established  at  Shivner, 
Pnrandhar,  Ehed,  Pdbal,  Bhimthadi,  aud  Haveli.  Besides  these  there 
were  in  the  city  of  Poena  the  courts  of  the  first  and  second  Registrars, 
a  sar-amin,  and  four  amina.  The  munsiffs  were  empowered  to  try 
all  cases  not  specially  excepted  without  obtaining  the  previous 
consent  of  the  parties.  The  jury  system  was  limited  to  certain 
classes  of  suits  unless  the  parties  specially  desired  that  mode  of 
trial.  Greater  strictness  and  regularity  of  procedure  were  intro- 
duced and  greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  munsiffs  and  juries.  In  1825  a  civil  and  criminal 
Judge  was  for  the  first  time  appointed  and  the  Collector  was 
relieved  of  all  judicial  work  except  magisterial.^  The  Sholdpur 
coUectorate  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Judge  with  a 
senior  assistant  judge,  with  civil  and  criminal  powers,  at  the 
detached  station  of  Shol^pur.  In  1826  the  Commissionership 
was  abolished.  The  general  supervision  and  control  exercised  by 
the  Commissioner  over  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Deccan 
was  transferred  to  the  Judges  of  the  Sadar  Divani  a'nd  Faujddri 
Addlat,  who  were  designated  Commissioners  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice  in  the  last  resort  for  the  Deccan.  Two  lists  of  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  Sardirs  were  made,  one  showing  the  names  of  Sard^s 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  exempt  from  judicial  processes  in  civil 
cases  and  the  other  showing  those  of  the  Sard^s  proposed  for 
exemption  from  processes  in  criminal  cases.  Rules  were  also  framed 
for  the  guidance  of  oflScers  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
Sard^rs'  claims.  In  1827  the  old  system  of  judicature  was  remo- 
delled and  made  applicable  to  the  Deccan,  which  included  the  Poena 
district,  and  native  commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide  civil 
Baits  between  £50  and  £500  (Rs. 600- 5000)  where  the  parties  were 
neither  Enropeans  nor  Americans.  The  Zilla  Judge  was  made 
criminal  judge  for  the  trial  of  certain  offences  of  a  heinous  nature, 
the  assistant  judge  was  also  made  assistant  criminal  judge,  and  the 
senior  assistant  judge  was  invested  with  powers  of  a  criminal 
judge.  The  Collector  and  his  assistants  were  made  district  and 
assistant  magistrates.  In  1828  the  court  of  the  Agent  for  SardArs 
was  established  under  Regulation  XXIX.  of  1827  with  a  deputy 
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t  In  1825  Biahop  Heber  wrote  :  The  Collector  was  Judge  of  circnit  or  Magistrate. 
Offences  were  tned  and  questionB  of  property  decided  in  the  first  instance  by 
poMchd^aU  or  native  juries  assembled  in  the  villages  under  the  hereditary  head.  The 
more  difficult  cases  were  decided  by  native  pandits  with  handsome  salaries  at  Poona 
and  other  great  towns.  Their  decisions -v^ere  confirmed  or  revised  by  theCommis- 
aaoner.  The  system  of  trying  questions  in  the  first  instance  by  village  juries  or 
pamchkyals  and  difficult  cases  oy  pandits  in  Poona  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ck>m- 
miaaioDer  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  There  were  many  complaints  of  the  list- 
liMHfiSB,  negligence,  and  deUys  of  the  arbitrators.  But  the  delay  was  less  tJian  the 
delay  of  the  regular  courts  or  Addlais  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  as  far  as  integrity 
went  tlie  reputation  of  the  arbitration  courts  was  far  better  than  that  of  the 
ngolar  courts.    Journal,  II.  210. 
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agent  to  take  cognizance  o{  claims  against  Sarddrs.  The  office 
of  the  deputy  agent  was  abolished  in  1834  and  that  of  the 
assistant  agent  created  in  1835.  In  1830  the  jurisdiction  of 
native  commissioners  was  extended  to  the  cognizance  of  all  suits 
where  the  parties  were  neither  Europeans  nor  Americans.  The 
designation  of  criminal  judge  and  assistant  criminal  judge  was 
changed  to  Sessions  Judge  and  assistant  sessions  judge  with  extend* 
ed  powers.  In  1831  the  office  of  native  commissioners  was  ordered 
to  comprise  three  grades,  and  the  officers  holding  them  were  directed 
to  be  styled  respectively  native  judgeSi  principal  native  commis- 
sioners, and  junior  native  commissioners.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
first  in  original  suits  was  unlimited,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  second 
extended  to  suits  of  a  value  not  exceeding  £1000  (Rs.  10,000),  and 
of  the  third  to  £500  (Bs.  5000).  Besides  the  courts  of  the  Judge, 
assistant  judge,  Sadar  Amins,  and  five  native  commissioners  at 
Poena,  there  were  in  the  District  civil  courts  at  Junnar,  Ausaii, 
Inddpur,  Eivle,  S&svad,  and  Talegaon.  In  1836  these  officers 
were  ordered  to  be  styled  respectively  Principal  Sadar  Amin, 
Sadar  Amins,  and  munsifis  and  their  jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
Europeans  and  Americans.  In  1838  there  were  three  courts  in  the 
district  at  Talegaon,  Junnar,  and  ChdJcan,  and  in  1841  there  were 
four  courts  at  Talegaon,  Junnar,  Ch^kan,  and  Inddpur.  In  1842 
the  sub-coUectorate  of  Shol&pur  was  made  into  a  collectorate  and 
a  judge  and  sessions  judge  was  appointed  to  it.  In  1848  there 
were  five  courts  in  the  district  at  Bdr^mati,  Junnar,  Talegaon, 
Khed,  and  Vadgaon.  In  1 861  assistant  magistrates  were  directed 
to  be  called  Full-power  Magistrates,  Subordinate  Mag^'strates  First 
Class,  and  Subordinate  Magistrates  Second  Class,  and  the  system  of 
trial  with  the  aid  of  assessors  was  introduced.  In  1862  the  court  at 
Bdrimati  was  removed  to  Pdtas.  In  1865  a  Small  Cause  Court  was 
established  at  Poena  with  final  jurisdiction  up  to  £50  (Rs.  500) 
and  a  Registrar's  court  at  Vadgaon.  In  1866  the  collectorate  of 
Sholdpur  was  again  formed  into  a  sub-coUectorate  with  a  senior 
assistant  judge.  In  1867  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases  was  introduced.  In  1869  the  designation  of  Principal  Sadar 
Amin  was  changed  into  a  First  Class  Subordinate  Judge  and  that 
of  fiadar  Amins  and  munsiffs  into  Second  Class  Subordinate  Judge. 
In  1872  the  Full-power  Magistrates  and  Subordinate  Magistrates 
First  Class  and  Subordinate  Magistrates  Second  Class  were  directed 
to  be  styled  respectively  first  class  magistrates,  second  class  magis- 
trates, and  third  class  magistrates.  In  1880  two  more  courts  were 
established  at  Ind^pur  and  S^vad  for  the  purpose  of  the  Deccan 
Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  to  bring  justice  nearer  the  homes  of  the 
people.  In  1883  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  Judge 
was  raised  to  £100  (Rs.  1000). 

A.t  present  (1884)  the  district  has  a  District  and  Sessions  Judge 
stationed  at  Poena  and  eight  subordinate  judges.  Of  the  sub-judges, 
one  stationed  at  Poena,  a  first  class  sub-judge  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  city  of  Poena  and  the  Haveli  subdivision  with  an  area  of  813  square 
miles  and  287,062  population;  a  second  at  Jimnar  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Junnar  sub-division  with  an  area  of  611  square  miles 
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ftnd  102,273  population ;  a  third  at  Khed  over  the  B[hed  subdivision 
with  an  area  of  888  square  miles  and  141,890  population;  a  fourth 
at  Talegaon  (Dhamdhere)  over  the  Sirur  sub-division  with  an  area 
of  677  square  miles  and  72,793  population;  a  fifth  at  Pdtas  over 
the  Bhimthadi  sub-division  with  an  area  of  1037  square  miles  and 
110,428  population;  a  sixth  at  Inddpur  over  the  Inddpur  sub-division 
with  an  area  of  567  square  miles  and  48,114  population;  a  seventh 
at  S^vad  over  the  Parandhar  sub-division  with  an  area  of  470 
square  miles  and  75,678  population;  and  an  eighth  at  Yadgaon 
over  the  M&val  sub-division  with  an  area  of  885  square  miles 
and  62,883  population.  There  is  also  under  the  Deccan  Agri- 
culturists' Belief  Act,  besides  a  special  judge  for  the  whole  of  the 
Deccan,  a  first  class  sub-jadge  for  the  Poona  and  Sdtara  districts. 
The  average  distance  of  the  Poena  first  class  sub- judge's  court  from 
its  furthest  six  villages  is  thirty-six  miles;  of  the  Juunar  court 
twenty -four  miles;  of  the  Khed  court  twenty-one  miles;  of  the 
Talegaon  court  twenty-seven  miles;  of  the  P^tas  court  twenty- 
eight  miles ;  of  the  Ind^pur  court  twenty-two  miles ;  of  the  Sdsvad 
court  eighteen  miles ;  and  of  the  Yadgaon  court  eighteen  miles* 
The  area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Cause  Judge's  court  is  308 
square  miles  and  of  the  Yadgaon  Registrar's  court  560  square  miles. 

Daring  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882,  the  average  number  of  suits 
decided  was  8167.  Except  in  1875  when  it  fell  to  9035  from  9656 
in  1874,  during  the  six  years  ending  1876  the  totals  gradually  rose 
from  7705  in  1870  to  12,116  in  1876.  During  the  next  four  years 
ending  1880,  the  totals  gradually  fell  from  9187  in  1877  to  6436  in 
1880.  Daring  the  last  two  years  there  was  an  increase,  in  1881  to 
5870  and  in  1882  to  6501.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  decided^ 
fifty-three  per  cent  were  on  an  average  given  against  the  defendant 
in  his  absence.  The  number  of  this  class  of  cases  varied  from  6998 
in  1876  to  560  in  1881.  Of  contested  cases>  during  this  period  of 
thirteen  years,  an  average  of  16'10  per  cent  have  been  decided  for 
the  defendant,  the  percentage  varying  from  22*50  in  1880  to  11*54 
in  1875.  As  regards  the  execution  of  decrees,  no  records  are 
available  for  the  eight  years  ending  1882.  In  196  or  2*02  per  cent 
of  the  suits  decided  in  1874  the  decree  was  executed  by  putting 
the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable  property  claimed.  In 
5861  or  60*69  per  cent  of  the  1874  decisions  decrees  were  executed 
by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Of  these  5244  or  54-30  per 
cent  were  executed  by  the  sale  of  immovable  property  and  617  or 
6'39  per  cent  by  the  sale  of  movable  property.  The  number  of 
attachments  or  sales  of  immovable  property  varied  from  5244  in  1874 
to  2444  in  1871  and  of  movable  property  from  747  in  1873  to  365 
in  1872.  During  the  five  years  ending  1874  the  number  of  decrees 
executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  varied  from  428  in  1872  to  306 
in  1870.  The  following  table  shows  that  during  the  thirteen  years 
ending  1882,  except  1875  and  1876  the  records  for  which  years  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1879,  the  number  of  civil  prisoners  varied  from 
497  in  1873  to  seventy-two  in  1882  : 
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581 

2t7 

1085 

1752 

8645 
86,079 

86.668 

5225 

106,167 

... 

66,673 

1446 

U,147 

15,884 

CoimniD. 

Attachment 

Poasee- 

or  Sale  of 

YlAB. 

For 

For 

Arrest 

■loa 

Property. 

Plain, 
tlfl. 

Defen- 
dant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

of 

Detvtor. 

Decree 
Holder. 

Immov- 
ahle. 

IfoT- 

able. 

1870 

688 

204 

212 

1104 

806 

245 

2440 

445 

1871 

776 

828 

174 

1178 

838 

245 

2444 

401 

1872 

767 

176 

.138 

1056 

428 

217 

2642 

865 

1878 

939 

204 

182 

1815 

848 

243 

4797 

747 

1874 

1208 

292 

261 

1746 

887 

196 

6244 

617 

1876 

1602 

196 

... 

1698 

... 

..■ 

... 

1876 

1874 

805 

... 

8179 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1877 

1601 

248 

... 

1744 

... 

... 

..• 

... 

1878 

1281 

223 

... 

1464 

••> 

... 

■•■ 

... 

1879 

1496 

240 

... 

1738 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1880 

USS 

829 

... 

1462 

... 

... 

... 

1881 

2189 

400 

••• 

2639 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1882 

2342 

614 

2856 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

17,678 

8554 

941 

22,068 

1802 

1146 

17,576 

2575 

(a)  lliis  represents  aversge  value  of  each  suit  initituted. 
Poona  CivU  Pri9oner9, 1870-1889, 
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1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 
1888  ... 

Total 


830 
838 
427 
497 
461 


187 

16i 

84 

82 

72 


24 

96 

28 

22 

25 

27 

81 

86 

81 

94 

"96 

19 

81 

11 

27 

22 

27 

29 

301 

185 

96 
79 
101 
114 
112 


786 


157 
187 
242 
801 
249 


134 
111 
118 
41 
40 
40 


1605 


105 


Castb. 


10 
14 
21 
31 
98 


9 
18 
5 
8 
7 
2 


181 


801 
305 
899 
449 

418 


221 
165 
189 
53 

71 
57 


2573 


16 
25 
96 
88 
46 


952 


8 
8 

3 
10 
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The  Poena  Small  Cease  Court  was  establislied  in  186S.  Daring 
Uie  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  average  namber  of  saits 
decided  was  6589.  Daring  the  five  years  ending  1874  the  totals 
show  alternate  rises  and  falls^  the  lowest  total  being  7718  in 
1870  and  the  highest  10^513  in  1874.  Daring  the  next  eight  years 
the  totals  gradnally  fell  from  6460  in  1875  to  3779  in  1882^ 
with  alternate  falls  and  rises.  Of  the  total  namber  of  cases 
decided^  forty-five  per  cent  have  on  an  average  been  given 
against  the  defendant  in  his  absence.  The  namber  of  cases  decided 
in  this  way  varied  from  5331  in  1873  to  1092  in  1882.  Of 
contested  cases^  daring  this  period  of  thirteen  years  an  average 
of  10*36  per  cent  have  been  decided  for  the  defendant^  the 
percentage  varying  from  15*71  in  1879  to  2*26  in  1875^  and  the 
namber  keeping  above  200  in  one  year^  1873,  and  below  100  in 
1875  and  in  the  three  years  ending  1882.  The  average  valae 
of  saits  varied  from  £6  39.  (Bs.  6U)  in  1878  to  £5  5«. 
(Rs.  52^)  in  1881.  With  regard  to  the  execntion  of  decrees  the 
namber  of  attachments  of  movable  property  varied  from  888  in 
1873  to  seventy-two  in  1881,  and  that  of  sales  from  468  in  1873  to 
forty-eight  in  1882.  Of  £21,220,  the  total  value  of  saits  disposed 
in  1882,  £5113  or  24*09  per  cent  were  pat  into  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiffs  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  the  immovable  property  of 
the  defendants.  Daring  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the 
nnmber  of  decrees  execated  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  varied  from 
7756  in  1873  to  2423  in  1880.  Daring  the  first  three  years  the 
namber  rose  and  fell,  the  lowest  namber  being  5777  in  1870  and  the 
highest  6707  in  1871.  Daring  the  next  eight  years  the  namber 
gradaally  fell  from  7756  in  1873  to  2423  in  1880;  in  1881  it  rose  to 
2601,  and  in  1882  it  farther  rose  to  2662.  The  following  table 
shows  that  daring  the  same  thirteen  years  (1870  - 1882)  the  namber 
of  Small  Cause  Coart  civil  prisoners  varied  from  497  in  1873  to  fifty 
in  1880. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of  the 
Poena  Small  Cause  Court  daring  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882 : 
Poana  Small  Oaust  CouH  8uU»,  1870-1889. 
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Sum. 

Viuri. 

UMoommD. 

Decreed 

Ditmiee. 

Deensed 

other. 

WlN. 

Ex. 

ed  Sx- 

onOon- 

iy>taL 

pvte. 

puie. 

fnaioa. 

1870       

7T18 

A 
44,060 

4006 

400 

1882 

660 

6478 

M71        

8848 

64.188 

4406 

492 

1640 

406 

7188 

1878       

8043 

61,780 

4611 

680 

1680 

840 

7079 

1878       

10.6U 

67,081 

6S81 

080 

im 

606 

8i87 

1874        

8448 

48,n8 

4016 

877 

1007 

018 

661i 

1876        

8460 

86,148 

2090 

214 

1427 

097 

6267 

1876        

M80 

80,947 

9409 

188 

1468 

028 

4688 

1877        

6746 

88,109 

8216 

171 

1628 

780 

4640 

1878        

6614 

88,040 

22S8 

219 

1488 

621 

4606 

1879        

687S 

88,046 

2487 

218 

1648 

006 

4791 

1880       

4042 

28,844 

1276 

127 

1820 

618 

8286 

1881        

4804 

28.276 

1462 

168 

1846 

664 

8621 

1888        

Total    ... 

8770 

21,220 

1092 

148 

1186 

610 

8000 

86,667 

408,710 

88,001 

8018 

19,020 

7618 

09,110 
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Yhae. 

CONTBTtD. 

EzBCcnoH  OF  DioBBi.        1 

For 
Plaintiff. 

For 
Deten- 
dant. 

Mixed. 

Total 

Arrest  of 
Debtor. 

Attachment  or 
Sale  of  Proper^. 

Immor- 
able. 

Movable. 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
187V 
1880 
1881 
1882 

Total    ... 

1060 

1426 

1262 

1930 

1682 

V78 

703 

682 

640 

677 

603 

674 

416 

122 
196 
192 
208 
167 
27 

lis 

164 
124 
170 
76 
84 
92 

6S 

94 
77 
143 
62 
19S 
186 
200 
246 
286 
228 
:tl6 
241 

12216 
1716 
1621 
2276 
1931 
1103 

looa 

1106 
1009 
1062 
807 
878 
740 

6777 
6707 
6783 
n66 
7447 
6762 
6671 
4704 
81ft8 
2662 
2428 
2601 
2663 

::: 

6644 
6706 
7904 

74«S 
7129 
6436 
6iW 

7261 
670B 
6426 
611S 

12,617 

1710 

2271 

16,498 

68,048 

... 

89,824 

GOBRCIW 

Valub  Of  Snin. 

PEOCBSeBS 

inuso. 

YlAK. 

AntRAGB 
AMOVVT  a 

ATRAOB 

CoerpBE 

Under 
£6. 

unaAnoir. 

SUIT. 

Movable 

Movable 

£6-80. 

£20-60. 

Property 
Bold. 

SSS^. 

£«.    d. 

».  d. 

1870 

... 

... 

,., 

6  14    8 

16    6 

424 

286 

1871 

6    2    4 

17    7 

463 

820 

1H72 

„. 

..• 

6    9    8 

17    1 

692 

468 

1873 

•*• 

... 

6  10    8 

16    8 

888 

468 

1874...        ^. 

... 

6  16    6 

17  11 

7W 

86S 

1875 

9864 

16,642 

10,245 

6  11    1 

16  10 

838 

171 

1876 

7610 

14,968 

8478 

6    9    0 

16    0 

281 

15» 

1877 

&i64 

16,840 

9608 

6  16    6 

16  11 

202 

86 

1878 

8687 

16,699 

9564 

6    3    1 

16  11 

1H3 

117 

1879 

9U91 

16,417 

9437 

6  16    7 

15  11 

242 

188 

1S80 

6401 

10,124 

7818 

616    6 

16  11 

191 

86 

1881 

6943 

10,710 

66:tl 

6    6  11 

14  11 

72 

60 

1882 

6286 

9496 

6488 

6  12    a 

16  10 

86 

48 

Poona  SmaU  Cause  Court  Ptiaonen^  1870-1889. 
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a« 

1 

Rblkabb. 

Cabtb. 

68   . 

1^ 

ft 

1% 

1^ 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1879 

820 

24 

26 

96 

187 

& 

10 

801 

16 

1871 

888 

28 

22 

79 

187 

11 

14 

805 

36 

... 

1872 

427 

25 

27 

101 

242 

10 

21 

399 

26 

... 

1873 

497 

81 

86 

114 

801 

15 

81 

440 

88 

... 

10 

1874 

461 

31 

24 

112 

249 

81 

23 

418 

48 

1SJ}<«)  - 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.- 

1877 

169 

19 

14 

68 

71 

15 

1 

147 

11 

... 

1 

1878 

182 

29 

11 

88 

76 

2 

6 

112 

18 

2 

... 

1879 

1(19 

23 

26 

78 

8 

94 

16 

... 

... 

1880 

60 

24 

80 

26 

1 

86 

16 

... 

... 

1881 

69 

22 

23 

29 

8 

48 

11 

... 

... 

1882 

66 

24 

20 

29 

1 

2 

46 

8 

2 

... 

(a)  The  1876  and  1876  flsareB  are  not  avBilahte  bb  tho  reooids  were  destioyed  far  the 
£(Uon  the  mh  of  May  1879. 
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The  Cantonment  Small  Cause  Court  was  established  in  1859 
under  Act  III.  of  1859.  The  Cantonment  Magistrate^  as  Judge  of 
the  Small  Cause  Court  under  section  1  of  the  said  Act,  is  invested 
with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  for  debt  and  other 
personal  actions  up  to  £20  (Bs.  200). 

Daring  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  the  records  for  1875,  1877, 
and  1879  being  unavailable,  the  average  number  of  suits  decided 
was  1194.  From  1458  in  1870  the  number  suddenly  fell  to  810  in 
1871  and  rose  to  1048  in- 1872.  In  1873  the  number  suddenly 
rose  to  1546  or  47-52  per  cent  from  1048  in  1872.  Except  in  1876 
when  the  total  was  1681,  during  the  remaining  five  years  the 
totals  gradually  dwindled  from  1546  in  1873  to  816  in  1881. 
During  these  ten  years  suits  to  recover  sums  less  than  £5  varied 
from  1813  in  1873  to  557  in  1880  and  suits  to  recover  more  than 
£5  and  less  than  £20  varied  from  656  in  1876  to  134  in  1871. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  decrees,  the  number  of  sales  of 
property  varied  from  thirty-three  in  1876  to  nine  in   1880.     With 
slight  variations,  the  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  dwindled  from 
eighty-eight  in  1870  to  nothing  in  1879.     The  details  are  : 
Poona  Cantonment  Small  Cause  Court  Details,  1870-188IS. 
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Movable 
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ty mort- 
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Movable 

1870       

lOTl        

1872       

1878        

1874        

1875        

1876        

1877        

1878        

1879        

1880        

1881        

1882        

Total    ... 

1201 
«7« 
871 
1313 
1106 

1025 

667 
680 
052 

162 
184 
177 
238 
254 

'<m 

683 
486 
186 
179 

£.«. 

2    8 

2  18 
8    0 

3  10 
8    8 

2  16 

8*  "8 
8    2 
8    2 

8    8 

t. 

5 

8 
8 
6 
8 

"5 

"5 
5 

4 
5 

;:: 

24 
11 
15 
21 
25 

*88 

"9 
14 

10 

88 
61 

65 
43 

57 

41 

'"9 

1 
5 

8942 

8000 

... 

... 

162 

870 

The  Poona  lavdd  or  arbitration  court  was  established  on  the  16th 
of  January  1876,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  a  Poona  pleader 
the  late  Mr.  Ganesh  Y&sudev  Joshi.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Poona  eighty-two  men  belonging  to  most  classes  of 
the  people  were  appointed  arbitrators  and  of  these  one  or  more 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  parties  to  a  suit.  Twenty  of  these  have 
since  died  and  eight  new  arbitrators  have  been  added.  The  arbi- 
trators receive  no  pay,  but  to  defray  the  conrt  expenses  one  per 
cent  fee  is  levied  on  all  claims  up  to  £200  (Rs.  2000)  and  less  than 
one  per  cent  for  higher  claims,  and  service  fee  1^(2.  (1  a.)  is  charged 
for  every  two  miles  distance  from  the  court,  that  is  half  of  that  charged 
by  the  Government  civil  courts.  After  the  parties  have  consented 
to  an  arbitration  the  procedure  is  almost  the  same  as  that  followed 
in  the  Goyenunent  courts.     The  parties  are  allowed  to  employ 
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pleaders  and  agents  or  muJchtydrs.  Judgment  is  given  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  No  appeal  from  the  arbitrators*  awards  is  allowed 
by  law,  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  of  corruption.  An  agree- 
ment is  passed  by  the  parties  to  a  suit  before  the  arbitrators  take 
up  their  case  that  they  agree  to  abide  by  the  arbitrators'  awards. 
Between  1876  when  the  court  was  established  and  1883,  of  7511 
suits  filed,  2430  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £60,124  (Rs.  6,01,240) 
have  been  decided  by  passing  awards,  1339  by  amicable  settlement 
without  passing  awards,  and  3742  in  other  ways.  During  the 
three  years  ending  1878,  3897  or  on  an  average  1299  suits  were 
filed;  but  since  1879  the  number  has  varied  between  655  in  1882 
and  789  in  1879,  and  averaged  722.  The  decrease  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  appointment  of  conciliators  by  Government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Deccan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act,  and  the  raising  of 
the  highest  stamp  duty  for  awards  from  2«.  to  lOs,  (Rs.  1  -  5).  The 
conciliators  who  dispose  of  all  agricultural  suits  are  most  of  them 
members  of  the  arbitration  court  and  sit  for  work  in  the  arbitration 
rooms. 

In  Poena,  besides  the  ordinary  registration,  there  is  a  special 
branch  of  registration  called  village  registration,  which  works 
under  the  Deccan  Agriculturists^  Relief  Act.  The  work  of  ordinary 
registration  employs  eleven  sub-registrars  all  of  them  special  or 
full-time  officers.  One  of  these  sub-registrars  is  stationed  at  each  of 
the  sub-divisional  and  petty-divisional  head-quarters.  In  addition  to 
supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a  special  scrutiny 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Registration  and 
Stamps  is  carried  on  by  the  Divisional  Inspector.  According  to  the 
registration  report  for  1 882-83  the  gross  registration  receipts  for 
that  year  amounted  to  £913  (Rs.  9130)  and  the  charges  to  £743 
(Rs.  7430).  Of  2850,  the  total  number  of  registrations,  2568  related 
to  immovable  property,  208  to  movable  property,  and  seventy-four 
were  wills.  Of  2568  documents  relating  to  immovable  property, 
868  were  mortgage  deeds,  1285  deeds  of  sale,  thirty-three  deeds  of 
gift,  197  leases,  and  185  miscellaneous  deeds.  Including  £120,784 
(Rs.  12,07,840)  the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the 
total  value  of  property  affectedby  registration  amounted  to  £127,725 
(Rs.  12,77,250).  Village  registration  under  the  Deccan  Agricul- 
turists^ Relief  Act  employs  forty-eight  village  registrars,  all  of 
whom  are  special  or  full-time  officers.  Besides  the  forty-eight 
village  registrars,  every  sub-registrar  is  also  a  village  registrar 
within  the  limits  of  his  charge,  and  is  responsible  for  the  issue  of 
registration  books  to  village  registrars  and  for  the  monthly  accounts 
of  the  village  offices.  Under  the  Deccan  Agriculturists'  Belief  Act 
a  special  officer  for  the  district  called  Inspector  of  Village  Begistry 
Offices  is  appointed  to  examine  the  village  registry  offices.  In 
addition  to  supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a 
special  scrutiny  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Registration  and  Stamps  is  carried  on  by  the  Divisional  Inspector. 
According  to  the  registration  report  for  1882-83  the  gross  regis, 
tration  receipts,  under  the  Deccan  Agrioidturists*  Belief  Act,  fop 
that  year  amounted  to  £1182  (Rs.  11,820)  and  the  charge  to  £1571 
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(Eb.  16,710)  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  £389  (Rs.  3890).  Of  40,247, 
the  total  number  of  registrations,  24,640  related  to  immovable 
property  and  15,607  to  movable  property.  Of.  24,640  documents 
relating  to  immovable  property  7382  were  mortgage  deeds,  2141. 
deeds  of  sale,  fifty-four  deeds  of  gift,  14,273  leases,  and  790 
miscelhineous  deeds.  Including  £186,068  (Rs.  18,60,680)  the  valae 
of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of  property 
affected  by  registration  amounted  to  £268,209  (Rs.  26,82,090).  The 
introduction  of  village  registration  into  the  district  has  prejudicially 
affected  the  operations  of  ordinary  registrations. 

At  present  (1883)  thirty-one  officers  share  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  Of  these  one  is  the  District  Magistrate,  ten 
are  magistrates  of  the  first  class,  seven  of  the  second  class,  and 
thirteen  of  ^he  third  class.  Two  of  the  first  class  and  three  of  the 
third  class  are  honorary  magistrates.  Of  the  first  class  two  are 
covenanted  civil  servants,  one  uncovenanted  civil  servant  also 
called  a  deputy  collector,  one  commissioned  military  officer,  and  four 
m&mlatddrs.  The  District  Magistrate  has  a  general  supervision 
over  the  whole  district.  In  1882  he  decided  five  appeal  cases. 
In  the  same  year  the  first  class  magistrates  decided  2386  original 
cases  in  all.  The  two  covenanted  European  civilians  have  the 
powers  of  a  sub-divisional  magistrate  and  also  that  of  hearing 
appeals.  In  1882  they  decided  eighty-two  appeal  cases.  They 
divide  the  district  between  them  according  to  their  revenue  charge 
which  gives  them  each  an  average  of  2674  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  about  450,310  souls.  The  deputy  collector  has  magis- 
terial charge  of  the  city  of  Poena.  The  two  honorary  first  class 
magistrates  help  the  city  magistrate  in  his  work.  Tbe  com- 
missioned military  officer  has  magisterial  charge  of  the  Poena  and 
Slirkee  cantonments.  The  remaining  four  of  the  first  class 
magistrates  are  mdmlatdars  and  they  have  each  a  sub-division 
in  their  charge.  Of  the  twenty  second  and  third  class  magis- 
trates one  is  a  European  convenanted  civil  servant  placed 
under  the  sub-divisional  magistrate  and  nineteen  are  natives  of 
India.  Of  this  number  eight  are  head  k^rkuns  who  assist  the 
m&mlatdirs  and  have  no  separate  charge,  and  three  are  honorary 
magistrates  who  help  the  city  magistrate.  The  remaining  eight  are 
sub-divisional  and  petty-divisional  magistrates.  These  with  the  four 
first  class  magistrates  have  an  average  charge  of  445  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  about  75,052  souls.  In  1882  the  second  and 
third  class  magistrates  decided  in  all  3135  cases.  Besides  their 
magisterial  duties  these  officers  exercise  revenue  powers  as 
milmlatdibrs,  mahilkaris,  and  head  kirkuns  to  m^mlatdirs. 

There  are  1202  hereditary  police  p&tils  who  are  entrusted  with 
petty  magisterial  powers  under  section  14  of  the  Bombay  Village 
l^olice  Act  (VIII  of  1867)  and  eleven  hold  commissions  under  section 
15  of  the  same  Act. 

In  1882  the  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  was  1096. 
Of  these  under  the  District  Saperintendent  two  were  subordinate 
officers,  177  were  inferior  subordinate  officers,  and  twenty-five 
were  mounted  and  891  foot  constables.    The  cost  of  maintaining 
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this  force  was  for  the  Saperintendent  a  yeariy  salary  of  £920 
(Rs.  9200) ;  for  the  subordinate  officers  on  yearly  salaries  of  not 
less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200)  and  the  inferior  subordinate  officers  on 
yearly  salaries  of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  a  yearly  cost  of  £4686 
(Rs.  46^860) ;  and  for  the  foot  and  mounted  constables  a  cost  of 
£10,1 71  (Rs.  1,01,71 0).  Besides  their  pay  a  sum  of  £240  (Rs.  2400j 
was  yearly  allowed  for  the  horse  and  travelling  allowances  of  the 
Superintendent;  £696  (Rs.  6960)  for  the  pay  and  travelling 
allowances  of  his  establishment; ;  £223  (Rs.  2230)  for  the  horse  and 
travelling  allowances  of  subordinate  officers ;  and  £2025  (Rs.  20,250) 
a  year  for  contingencies  and  petty  charges.  Thus  the  total  yearly 
cost  of  maintaining  the  police  force  amounted  to  £18,962 
(Rs.  1,89,620).  On  an  area  of  5348  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  900,621,  these  figures  give  one  constable  for  every  4*88  square 
miles  and  821  people  and  a  cost  of  £3  10^.  1  Id.  (Rs.35  as,  7^)  to  the 
square  mile  or  5|i.  (32  as.)  to  each  head  of  the  population.  Of  the  total 
strength  of  1096,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  ninety-one,  twelve 
officers  and  seventy-nine  men,  were  in  1882  employed  as  guards 
over  treasuries  and  lock-ups  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and  treasure, 
239  were  posted  in  towns  and  municipalities,  153  in  catonments^ 
and  612, 103  officers  and  509  men,  on  other  duties.  Of  the  whole 
number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  509  were  provided  with 
fire-arms  and  586  were  provided  with  batons;  and  219  of  whom  eighty- 
seven  were  officers  and  132  men  could  read  and  write.  Except 
the  District  Superintendent  who  was  a  European  and  ten  officers 
and  three  men  who  were  Eurasians,  the  members  of  the  police 
force  were  all  natives  of  India.  Of  these  fifty -one  officers  and  198 
men  were  Muhammadans,  fourteen  officers  and  thirty  men  Brdhmans^ 
thirteen  officers  and  sixty-six  men  Rajputs,  eighty-two  officers  and 
551  men  Mardth^,  two  officers  and  forty-eight  men  RiLmoshis,  six 
officers  and  twenty  men  Hindus  of  other  castes,  and  one  officer  was 
a  Jew.  The  European  Superintendent  and  the  ten  Eurasian  officers 
and  three  men  were  Christians. 

The  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  1882  show  a  total  of  137 
murders>  fifty-one  culpable  homicides,  185  cases  of  grievous  hurt^ 
556  gang  robberies,  and  62,009  other  offences.  During  these  nine 
years  the  total  number  of  offences  gave  a  yearly  average  of  6993 
or  ona  offence  for  every  fourteen  of  the  population.  The  number 
of  murders  varied  from  twenty-one  in  1882  to  twelve  in  1875  and 
1878  and  averaged  fifteen ;  culpable  homicides  varied  from  eight 
in  1881  and  1882  to  two  in  1875  and  averaged  six;  cases  of 
grievous  hurt  varied  from  thirty-one  in  1875  to  sixteen  in  1882 
and  averaged  twenty ;  gang  and  other  robberies  varied  from  125 
in  1879  to  thirty-seven  in  1880  and  averaged  sixty-two  ;  and  other 
offences  varied  from  8366  in  1878  to  5344  in  1874  and  averaged 
6890  or  98*5  per  cent  on  the  whole.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  arrested  convictions  varied  from  sixty-six  per  cent  in  1878 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  in  1874  and  averaged  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  stolen  property  recovered  varied  from  fifty-nine 
in  1874  to  twenty-four  in  1879  and  averaged  forty-one  per  cent. 
The  details  are : 
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The  Tillage  police  consists  of  the  headmen  called  police  pdtils 
who  are  appointed  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  Mhirs, 
BAmoehis,  and  in  some  parts  Kolis,  who  act  as  watchmen.  They 
are  remonerated  by  grants  of  land  and  sometimes  by  cash  aUowance& 
The  nomination  and  dismissal  of  the  police  pdtil  rest  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Dimion,  bat  he  is  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  District  Magistrate. 
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The  chief  predatory  tribes  found  in  the  diatrict  are  the  Kolis  and 
the  lUlmoshis.  An  account  of  the  Kolis  and  their  risings  is  given 
in  the  Population  and  History  chapters,  A  descriptive  account  of 
the  B^moshis  will  be  found  in  the  Population  chapter.  Captaia 
Mackintosh  has  preserved  the  following  details  about  their  history.^ 
The  first  traces  of  the  B^moshis  are  to  be  found  in  Sat^ra  roand 
Khatdy^  Mhasvad^  Malavdi,  the  fort  of  Mahimangad,  and  the  town 
of  Phaltan.  From  a  large  number  of  Telugu  words  in  their 
language  it  seems  they  first  migrated  from  Telingan,  probably  from 
the  east  and  south-east  of  the  present  town  of  Haidarabad.  The 
Bdmoshis  in  their  primitive  state  led  a  roving  unsettled  life,  avoiding* 
the  habitations  of  the  more  civilised  orders  of  society  and  engaging 
in  plunder.  On  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 
they  have  from  earliest  times  been  employed  as  watchmen  and  for  this 
service  they  enjoy  certain  hereditaiy  rights.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  lUunoshis  first  crossed  the  Nira.  A  nnmber  of  &milies  settled 
to  the  north  of  the  Nira  and  about  the  Purandhar  hills  many  years 
before  Shivdji  was  bom  (1627),  but  it  was  during  Shivdji's  struggles 
with  the  Muhammadans  that  the  Bilmoshis  flocked  in  numbers 
to  his  standard.  It  is  said  that  the  lUmoshis  always  fiEivoured 
Shivdji's  interests  and  on  many  occasions  exerted  themselves  greatly 
in  his  service  and  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  Muhammadans. 
They  plundered  the  Muhammadans  during  the  night,  attacking* 
the  houses  or  tents  of  their  principal  leaders,  and  carried  ofF 
much  valuable  property  including  horses  and  camels  and  sometimes 
elephants.'  The  old  men  among  them  relate  a  number  of  stories 
connected  with  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers  when  employed 
under  ShivAji. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Sinhgad,  Shivdji,  who  was  anxions  to 
get  possession  of  Purandhar,  sent  a  detachment  from  Sinhgad 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  lUlmoshis  to  surprise  the  Muhammadan 
garrison  and  capture  the  fort.  With  much  diflSculty  they  scrambled 
unobserved  up  a  steep  part  of  the  hill  and  a  Bdmoshi  contrived  to 
ascend  the  wall  and  attach  to  the  top  the  rope  ladders  which  they 
carried  with  them.  But  as  the  ItWoshis  were  ascending  the  wall 
the  sentry  in  the  vicinity  descried  them  and  cut  the  ropes,  and  the 
escaladine  party  were  i^l  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  some  being 
killed  and  the  rest  desperately  wounded.* 

In  a  second  attempt  on  Purandhar  Shivaji  was  successful  and  it 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  R&moshis  were  included  in  the 
list  of  hereditaiy  servants    and  defenders    of    the  fort    Neither 

1  See  Jounml  Madru  Literary  Society,  L  and  IL 

s  A  letter  without  date  Addressed  by  a  S&t&ra  BAja  to  Vardoji  one  of  the  anoeston 
of  the  late  UmAji  NAik,  applauding  the  dexterity  with  which  vardoji  had  plundered 
the  Mnhammadan  oommandant  at  Shirral  and  his  steady  conduct  sobMonently  and 
inviting  him  to  the  lUja's  presence  in  order  that  Vardoii  might  be  rewarded  for  having 
discharged  his  duty  so  gallantly,  was  preserved  in  the  house  till  1834. 

*  Among  the  wounded  on  this  occasion  was  Malmipatti,  Vardoji's  brother,  a  venf 
active  ana  enterprising  man.  He  crawled  away  from  the  spot  and  concealed  hinaeu 
nnder  some  bushes  and  at  night  creeped  to  a  small  neighbouring  village  where  » 
friend  of  his  took  care  of  him  and  dressed  his  wounds.  After  two  months,'  restored  to 
health,  he  returned  to  Sinhgad,  where  he  learnt  the  melancholy  tidings  of  hiawifa 
having  destroyed  herself  as  a  wU  or  chaste  and  virtuous  wife  under  the  Mi|q^tion. 
that  her  wounded  husband  w«»  kilM  by  the  Mnhammadani. 
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Shiy&ji  nor  Sambh&ji  found  time  to  reward  the  B&moshia  who  had 
fiiithfally  and  ably  served  the  Mar&th&s^  and  it  was  loft  for  Sh^a 
B&ja  to  bestow  suitable  rewards  on  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  his  .grandfather's  kingdom. 
On  the  part  of  the  Pnrandhar  B&moshis,  Dhnlia  Bh&ndolkar  an 
ancestor  of  the  ruUka  of  Sisvad^  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  man^  was 
deputed  to  S^tdra  to  wait  on  the  B4ja,  who  issued  orders  for  the 
grant  of  a  considerable  area  of  land  together  with  the  TuoJedBa  of 
Uie  village  of  SikurdL  The  mokd$a  and  a  portion  of  the  land  was 
till  1834  enjoyed  by  the  Pnrandhar  B&moshis.^ 

About  1730^  the  lUmoshis  became  extremely  troublesome^ 
assembling  in  large  bodies  and  plundering  in  every  direction .  Commu- 
nication between  the  chief  towns  was  stopped  and  travelling  became 
unsafe.  Pil&ji  J&Ahayr&v  was  appointed  samdik  of  the  K&moshis 
and  received  injunctions  to  act  with  the  greatest  vigour  in  restoring 
order  and  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  Riimoshis.  PiUji 
executed  a  large  number  of  them.  It  is  said  that  he  killed  many 
of  them  with  his  own  sword,  and  that  his  brother  Sambhdji  was 
presented  with  a  sword  and  permitted  to  put  five  Bdmoshis  to  death 
every  day.  When  their  numbers  had  been  greatly  thinned,  the 
Bdmoshis  petitioned  the  aarnaik  to  pardon  them,  and  engaged  to 
abstain  from  evil  doing  for  the  future.  They  were  shortly 
afterwards  employed  to  put  down  some  gangs  of  plunderers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Bhima.  The  successful  manner  in  which  this  task 
was  performed  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  and  five  of  the 
most  respectable  ndiks  with  their  followers  were  selected  to  act  as 
watchmen  in  the  town  of  Poona,  where  robberies  were  constantly 
taking  place.  The  five  ndiks  were  -ibiji  of  Q&idara  near  Ulti, 
Malli  of  Alandi,  Bhairji  of  Milsiras,  Jdnoji  of  Loni^Kalbhdr,  and 
Sakroii  of  MudrL  A  yearly  cash  allowance  was  granted  to.  them 
and  they  were  set  in  oharge  of  from  ten  to  twenty  villages  near 
their  own  place  of  residence.  As  aarndike  or  head  watchmen  of  these 
villages  they  received  from  each  village  a  yearly  allowance  of  grain, 
a  sheep  at  the  Daaara  festival,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  the  town  of 
Poona  the  desceudanta  of  these  five  ^iliks  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  watchmen  till  1834,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mdlsiras 
ndik,  who  committed  various  outrages  in  his  villages  and  was 
beheaded  in  1793  in  the  town  of  Poona  with  his  relations.  After 
■ettling  in  Puraudhar  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona  the  Rdmoshia 
continued  to  move  northward  towards  Junnar,  and  thence  into 
Akola,  Pdmer,  and  Sangamner  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  Sinnar  in  N&sik^ 
At  the  same  time  they  spread  over  the  district  lying  east  of 
Porandhar  between  tne  Nira  and  the  Bhima  river^  The 
hereditaiy  B&moshis  of  Pnrandhar  resided  in  hamlets  near  the  hil) 
forts  on  the  north  side,  while  many  of  the  hereditary  Kolis  and 
Mhirs  had  houses  on  the  hill  within  the  fortifications.  In  1764  a 
large  body  of  shibandia  were  enrolled  and  a  certain  proportion  of 

*  It  is  said  that  wben  the  Rimoshi  ndiks  laid  the  EAm's  order  before  the  PeBhwa 
BAUJi  Viahvaaith,  he  told  the  JR&moshii  that  the  B4Ja  mnAt  have  committed  some 
alateke,  and  m  much  imaller  quantity  of  land«  ftbout  five  chdhur$  of  120  hiahda 
•aeh.wM  allotted  to  them,       ^  _ 
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tliem  were  Bimosliis,  who  were  looked  upon  aa  a  degraded  caste 
and  incorrigible  thieves.  The  pay  of  the  ndika  was  fixed  at  £1  4«« 
(Rs.  12)  a  month  and  each  of  their  followers  received  12«.  (Rs.  6). 
They  were  however  according  to  a  prevailing  custom  obliged  to  do 
twelve  months'  duty  for  ten  months'  pay,  and  even  from  this 
allowance  so  many  deductions  were  n>ade  by  the  different  authorities 
through  whose  hands  the  money  passed,  that  a  RiLmoshi  could 
scarcely  calculate  on  getting  89.  (Rs.  4)  a  month.  At  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  M^havriv  N^rdyan  Peshwa  (1774)  the  chiefs  of  the 
R&moshis  as  well  as  the  Koli  ndik  are  said  to  have  been  distingaished 
by  honours  and  rewards.  The  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state  at  thia 
time  and  the  lUlmoshis  perpetrated  many  outrages.^  A  ndik  named 
Dadji  R&moshi  of  Jejuri,  who  latterly  resided  at  Supa,  became 
notorious  as  an  active  and  daring  plunderer.  He  had  a  number  of 
followers  some  of  whom  were  mounted.  In  the  guise  of  a  merchant 
he  made  incursions  into  the  Haidarabad  and  Berar  territories. 
The  Supa  people  lived  in  great  dread  of  him,.  To  gain  his  good* 
will  Brdhmans  sometimes  invited  him  to  an  entertainment.^  He  was 
once  taken  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  executed  for  having  stolen 
three  of  the  Peshwa's  horses,  but  some  of  the  courtiers  represented 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  retain  a  man  of  such  activity  and 
hardihood  at  His  Highness'  disposal  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Ai 
last  a  courageous  Brdhman  woman  whom  Dddji  had  outraged 
proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Purandhar  and  represented  her  case  to 
Qang&b&i  the  Peshwa's  mother,  declaring  that  the  disgrace  tEe 
lUmoshi  had  brought  on  her  entailed  shame  on  all  the  Br^man 
race,  particularly  on  Her  Highness,  and  that  for  her  own  part  as  her 
honour  was  lost  she  could  live  no  longer;  and  it  is  asserted  she  tore 
her  tongue  out  of  her  mouth  and  died.  Gangabdi  took  an  oath  thai 
she  would  not  touch  food  till  Dddji  R^moshi  was  executed,  and  the 
ministers  finding  her  inexorable  swore  solemnly  that  they  would 
have  Didji  put  to  death.  A  confidential  messenger  was  sent  to  call 
D4dji  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Purandhar  fort  for  the  performance 
of  some  special  service.  He  repaired  to  Purandhar  with  a  number  of 
his  followers,  and  after  having  received  some  presents  was  told  that 
a  confidential  communication  would  be  made  to  him  in  the  afternoon. 
When  he  returned  for  his  instructions  accompanied  by  a  few  friends 
he  was  seized.  When  questioned  about  his  misdeeds  Didji  replied 
that  he  had  perpetrated  1110  robberies  and  that  the  largest  booty- 
he  had  secured  was  in  a  banker's  house  at  Ch&mbhirgonda  in 
Ahmadnagar  where  he  had  found  from  ^10,000  to  £20,000  (Rs.  1  -2 
lakhs).  He  was  immediately  executed  with  a  number  of  his 
followers.* 

1  A  BrAhman  gnest  expressed  his  astonishment  on  hearing  his  host  aak  Did ji  to 
come  and  sit  down  in  his  veranda.  Thereupon  IHdji  remarked  that  the  Br&hmaa 
seemed  airaid  of  heing  defiled,  hut  he  ousht  not  to  forget  that  when  the  RAmashs 
plundered  a  BrAhman  at  night  they  searoned  every  comer  of  the  house  and  handled 
eve^thing. 

*The  natives  believe  that  Dddji  possessed  a  charm  which  rendered  him 
invulnerable  and  that  the  executioner  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on 
his  neck  with  a  sword.  A  saw  was  called  for  whereupon  DAdji  asked  for  a  knife, 
made  an  incision  in  his  left  arm,  and  extracted  a  valuable  gem  which  had  been 
placed  there  bv  himself.  He  then  told  one  of  the  executionersi  all  of  whom  were 
greatly  alarmed,  to  strike  and  sever  his  head  at  one  blow. 
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The  B&mosliis  of  Parandhar  were  in  ihe  habit  of  oolleoting  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  forty  villages  that  were  assigned  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  fort.  Bdjiriv^  on  his  restoration  in  1803j 
sent  orders  to  them  to  deliver  ap  the  place  to  his  officers^  but  they 
declined,  stating  in  reply  that  they  retained  possession  of  the  hill 
by  direction  of  their  master  Amritrdv  the  Peshwa's  brother.  The 
design  of  the  B&moshis  was  to  make  the  fort  their  stronghold  and 
render  themselves  independent  of  the  Peshwa.  Bdjirdv  employed 
troops  against  them  for  about  seven  months  but  without  success. 
Many  skirmishes  took  place  and  a  few  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  All  attempts  to  subdue  the  Bdmoshis  by  force  having 
failed,  the  British  Besident  asked  AmritdLv  for  an  order  to  the 
garrison  to  surrender  the  place.  The  rebel  ndiks  obeyed  Amritrdv^s 
order  and  evacuated  the  fort.  They  were  directed  to  quit  the 
district  and  their  privileges  were  forfeited.  Before  the  R^moshis 
descended  from  the  fort  Bd^ghoji  Ehomne,  a  nephew  of  D^dji  N^ik 
proceeded  to  the  shrine  of  the  god  Kedari  in  the  fort  and  taking 
off  his  turban  cast  it  aside  and  vowed  in  the  presence  of  the  image 
that  he  would  never  wear  a  turban  again  till  he  and  his  tribe  were 
restored  to  tho  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  were  now  deprived. 
He  then  went  eastward  accompanied  by  his  son  and  his  cousin  Umdji 
with  several  of  the  Purandhar  Rdmoshis.  For  several  years  the 
Bdmoshis  perpetrated  many  outrages  both  in  the  Satdra  territory  and 
in  the  country  east  of  Poena  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  river.  The 
Bimoshi  ndiks  of  Jejuri  had  also  become  very  formidable,  plundering 
the  surrounding  villages  and  rendering  the  roads  unsafe  for 
travellers.  In  1806  Bipu  Gokhale,  after  reducing  the  S^tdra 
lUmoshis,  resolved  to  chastise  those  of  Jejuri  and  surrounded  with 
his  troops  the  small  villages  occupied  by  them.  Several  of  the 
B&moshis  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  skirmish  that  took  place, 
and  a  party  of  them  that  escaped  to  the  hill  on  which  the  temple 
stands  were  subsequently  captured.  Two  of  the  ndiks  were  blown 
away  from  gtins  and  twenty-six  other  B&moshis  were  beheaded. 
After  B^hoji's  death  in  1815,  IJm&ji  returned  to  Purandhar, 
and  in  imitation  of  Bdghoji  threw  away  his  turban  and 
determined  to  fulfil  his  cousin's  vow.  The  ndiks  presented  several 
petitions  to  the  Peshwa's  government  at  Poena  imploring  that  their 
forfeited  lands  and  rights  might  be  restored  to  them,  but  the 
petitions  were  unheeded  by  Bdjirdv.  In  January  181 8  the  Bdmoshis 
again  presented  a  petition  to  the  flying  Peshwa,  tendering  their  services 
to  him  and  praying  for  a  restoration  of  their  rights.  Bdjirdv  directed 
(}okhale  to  issue  orders  to  the  mdmlatddrs  of  Purandhar  to  assemble 
the  R&moshis  and  Kolis  and  to  restore  to  them  all  the  freehold 
lands  and  rights  which  had  been  sequestered  on  their  expulsion 
from  the  fort  of  Purandhar  in  1803.  He  also  ordered  that  a  certain 
number  of  both  classes  should  be  immediately  employed  to  guard  the 
approaches  to  the  fort.  But  the  B^moshis  continued  their  depredations 
and  many  thefts  were  committed  in  the  houses  of  the  European 
residents  in  Poena.  Soon  after  it  became  a  common  custom  to  employ 
B&moshis  to  watch  houses  during  the  night  on  payment  of  about  14«« 
(Bs.  7)  a  month. 
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After  tHe  establishment  of  Britisli  rnle  Um&ji^  who  had  been 
allowed  to  build  a  house  near  Parandhar  and  treated  with  kindness, 
committed  a  robbery  in  Thdna,  aud  being  apprehended  was  impri- 
soned for  a  year.  During  his  confinement  he  learned  to  read,  a 
most  rare  accomplishment  amongst  Rimoshis.  Some  time  before 
this  he  had  given  up  drinking,  another  proof  of  his  remark* 
able  character.  On  his  release  from  prison,  he  commenced  the 
career  of  a  bold  and  successful  robber.  He  had  many  desperate 
encounters  with  parties  of  police  sepoys,  was  wounded,  pardoned, 
and  admitted  into  the  service  of  Qovemment.  Again  he  became 
a  robber  and  was  captured  and  finally  executed  in  1827.  The 
singular  adventures  of  this  man,  who,  but  for  the  English^  might 
have  become  a  second  Shivaji,  are  worth  perusal.^ 

In  1879,  the  predatory  tribes  again  became  troublesome.  No 
less  than  fifty-nine  dacoities  were  committed  in  the  year  by  orga- 
nised bands  of  dacoits.  There  were  three  principal  gangs :  the 
Sitdra  R^moshis  led  by  two  brothers  Hari  and  Tdtya  Makdji 
and  Rdma  Krishna  of  Kalambi ;  the  Poena  lUmoshis  headed 
by  Y^sudev  Balvant  Phadke,  a  Brahman,  and  after  his  flight 
by  Daulata  R^moshi;  and  the  Poena  Kolis  headed  by  Krishna 
S^bla  and  his  son  Mdruti  Sdbla.  The  first  gang  committed 
thirteen  dacoities  in  Poena.  After  committing  several  dacoities 
in  S^lt^ra,  Hari  Makdji  with  a  portion  of  the  gang  entered  the 
Bdramati  petty  division  of  Bhimthadi  early  in  February  1879.  On 
the  8th  the  dacoits  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  police  and 
two  were  captured,  Hari  himself  escaping  after  severely  wounding 
two  policemen  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  In  the  beginning 
of  March  they  reappeared  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Indilpur 
sub-division  and  committed  several  dacoities,  but  in  the  middle 
of  March  Hari  was  captured  in  Shol&pur,  and  being  found  guilty  of 
murder  was  executed  at  Jejuri.  Tdtya,  his  brother,  committed 
several  dacoities  till  the  close  of  the  year,  but  was  soon  after 
brought  to  justice  along  with  the  third  leader  Rdma  Krishna  The 
second  gang  organised  by  the  Brdhman  Vdsudev  Balvant  Phadke^ 
which  was  apparently  by  far  the  most  formidable,  had  a  brief  career  of 
only  three  months,  but  during  this  time  they  committed  no  less  than 
eighteen  dacoities.  Towards  the  end  of  February  1879  it  was  reported 
that  the  village  of  Dhamari  in  Sirur  had  been  attacked  by  200 
or  300  dacoits.  Major  Daniell,  Superintendent  of  the  Poona 
Police,  proceeded  to  the  place  and  found  that  although  the  number 
of  dacoits  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  an  organised  system 
of  dacoityhad  been  set  on  foot  and  that  some  Br&hmans  had 
been  seen  among  the  dacoits,  whose  leader  was  a  BrAhman  derk: 
in  the  Military  Finance  Office  named  Y^udev  Balvant  Phadke^ 
The  gang  consisted  of  from  forty  to  sixty  men,  chiefly  R^moshis^ 
Villagers  of  good  position  were  found  to  be  implicated  in  VAsudev'a 
movements  and  actions.  The  band  moved  about  chiefly  through 
the  hills  west  of  Poona,  and  committed  daooities  at  Dhamari^ 
Yaleh  in  Purandhar,   Hami  and  Ndndgari  in  Bhor,   Son&pur  in 
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Havelij  Ch&ndklied  in  Mayal^  and  other  places.  After  the  last 
dacoity,  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  31st  of  March,  YisndeYi 
finding  it  impossible  to  realise  the  rebellions  aspirations  with  which 
he  had  commenced  his  career  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  plunderers, 
left  the  gang  and  wandered  about  the  Niz&m's  dominions  and 
part  of  the  Madras  Presidency  as  a  pilgrim  to  various  shrines* 
A  reward  of  £300  (Bs.  3000)  was  offered  by  Government  for  his 
apprehension  and  he  was  captured  on  the  21st  of  April,  tried  before 
the  Sessions  Judge  of  Poena,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
From  the  diary  found  in  his  possession  doubts  have  been  raised  as 
to  his  sanity.  Daulata  Bdmoshi  of  Kedgaon  in  Haveli  then  assum- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  gang.  A  few  dacoities  of  a  trifling  nature 
were  committed  during  April,  and  matters  appeared  to  be  settling 
down,  when  the  gang  appeared  in  large  numbers  close  to  the 
village  of  P&bal  in  Sirur,  and  plundered  one  or  two  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Major  Daniell  proceeded  to  the  spot  accompanied 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Poena  Horse  and  scoured  the  country 
unceasingly.  The  gang  succeeded  in  escaping  down  the  Kusur  pass 
to  the  Konkan.  They  committed  two  dacoities  at  Nere  and  Palaspe 
in  Th^na  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  May,  and  returned  agEun  above 
the  Sahyddris.  On  the  17th  Major  Daniell  with  a  detachment  of 
infantry  and  police  managed  to  come  up  with  the  gang.  Five 
daeoits  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  property  carried  off  in  the  Palaspe  dacoity  was  recovered. 
Daulata  was  killed  in  the  action,  and  tne  gang  utterly  dispersed. 
The  arrangements  made  by  Major  Daniell  were  excellent  and 
received  the  commendation  of  Government.  The  third  band  which 
was  composed  of  the  Koli  families  of  the  Purandhar  Ghera  headed 
by  Krishna  Sdbia  and  his  son  committed  twenty-eight  dacoities  in 
the  district  in  the  course  of  about  seven  months.  The  Kolis  believed 
ikemselves  to  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  cnlturable  land  and  their  rising  was  instigated  by  V^udev 
Phadke  who  had  been  under  their  protection  for  some  days  in  March. 
Krishna  S&bla  their  leader  was  an  old  man  who  was  formerly  a 

f^lioe  Jiavdlddr.  During  June  the  gang  passed  into  Bhor  and  the 
onkan.  A  detachment  was  placed  at  Sdsvad  in  Purandhar  under 
the  command  of  Major  Wise*  During  the  monsoon  the  Koli  band 
remained  quiet  but  at  the  close  further  dacoities  were  committed, 
while  another  small  band  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  men  under  Tdtya 
Makdji  also  began  to  ^ve  trouble  and  plunder  the  villages  on  the 
Purandhar  and  Sinhgad  ranges.  On  the  17th  of  October  an 
informer  in  the  employ  of  Major  Wise»  who  had  been  a  member  of 
T^tya's  gang,  was  murdered  by  Tdtya  and  some  of  his  followers. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  operations  conducted  in 
Purandhar  under  Major  Wise  resulted  in  the  total  dispersal  of  the 
Koli  gang  and  the  arrest  of  the  majority  of  the  daeoits  including 
Krishna  S^bla  the  leader  and  his  son. 

Besides  the  lock-op  at  each  m&mlatddr's  office  there  is  a  district 
jail  at  Poena  and  a  central  jail  at  Yeravda.  The  number  of  convicts 
m  the  Poena  jail  on  the  31st  of  December  1882  was  262  of  whom  220 
were  males  and  forty-two  females.  During  the  year  1888,  622  con- 
victs of  whom  543  were  males  and  seventy-nine  females  were  admitted. 
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and  683  of  whom  575  were  males  and  108  females  were  disoharged. 
During  the  year  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  was  221  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  number  of  convicts  was  222  of  whom  201  were 
males  and  twenty-one  females.  Of  622  the  total  number  of  convicts, 
466  males  and  seventy-six  females  were  sentenced  for  not  more  than 
one  year;  forty-one  males  and  one  female  were  for  over  one  year  and 
not  more  than  two  years ;  twenty-one  males  and  one  female  were 
for  more  than  two  years  and  noc  more  than  five  years ;  eight  males 
were  for  more  than  five  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years;  and 
two  males  were  sentenced  to  death*  There  were  six  convicts 
including  one  female  jinder  sentence  of  transportation*  The  daily 
average  number  of  sick  was  7*8.  During  the  year  one  prisoner  died 
in  hospital.  The  total  cost  of  diet  was  £403  (Bs.4030)  or  an 
average  of  about  £1  16«.  (Bs.  18)  to  each  prisoner. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  central  jail  at  Yeravda  on  the 
31st  of  December  1882  was  1140  males.  During  the  year  1883 
four  male  convicts  were  admitted  and  447  males  were  discharged. 
During  the  year  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  was  1016  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  male  convicts  was  911. 
Of  these  911  convicts,  twelve  were  sentenced  for  not  more  than 
one  year ;  thirty-six  were  for  over  one  year  and  not  more  than 
two  years ;  158  were  for  more  than  two  years  and  not  more  than 
five  years;  201  were  for  more  than  five  years  and  not  more 
than  ten  years ;  and  sixty -three  were  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Of  441  prisoners  under  sentence  of  transportation  154  were  for 
life  and  287  for  a  term.  The  daily  average  number  of  sick 
was  34*6.  During  the  year  thirteen  prisoners  died  in  hospital. 
The  total  cost  of  diet  was  £2057  6^.  (Bs.  20^573)  or  an  average  of 
£2  &d,  (Bs.  20i)  to  each  prisoner. 
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Tab  earliest  balftnce-sheet  of  tlie  district  as  at  present  constituted 
is  for  1870-71.  Ezclosive  of  £31,884  (Rs.  3,18,840),  the  adjustment 
on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total  transactions  entered  in  the  dis- 
trict balance-sheet  for  1882-83  amounted  under  receipts  to  £858,866 
(Rs.  85,88,660)  against  £875,725  (Rs.  87,57,250)  in  1870-71 
and  nnder  charges  to  £900,969  (Rs.  90,09,690)  against  £970,212 
(Rs.  97,02,120).  Leaving  aside  departmental  miscellaneous  receipts 
and  payments  in  return  for  services  rendered  such  as  post  and 
telegraph  receipts,  the  revenue  for  1 882-88  under  all  heads.  Imperial, 
local,  provincial,  and  municipal,  came  to  £243,633  (Rs.  24,36,330),^ 
or,  on  a  population  of  900,621,  an  individual  share  of  5^.  4|d.  (Rs.  2 
as  All),  during  the  last  thirteen  years  the  following  changes  have 
taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of  receipts  and  charges. 

Land  revenue  receipts,  which  form  44*78  per  cent  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from  £112,207  (Rs.  11,22,070) 
in  1870-71  to  £126,339  (Rs.  12,63,390)  in  1882-83,  from  which 
£14,590  (Ra  1,45,900)  were  remitted  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Charges  fell  from  £53,080  (Rs.  6,30,800)  in  1870-71  to 
£47,802  (Rs.  4,73,020)  in  1882-83. 

The  excise  revenue  of  the  Poena  district  amounted  in  1882-83  to 
£31,166  (Bs.  3,11,660)  against  £16,579  (Rs.  1,65,790),  the  average 
annual  realizations  previous  to  1876-77.     The  main  source  of  excise 
revenue  is  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquor  manufactured  from 
moha  flowers  and  unrefined  sugar.     Liquor  for  the  supply  of   the 
whole  district  is  manufactured  by  the  farmer  in  the  Government 
distillery  at  Mundhva,  built  in  1873-74  by  the  then  liquor  farmer 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3399  (Rs.  33,990)  and  made  over  to  Govern-* 
ment  on  the  termination  of  his  farm  in  1877,  free  of  cost  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  his  agreement.     Moha  liquor  is  also  imported 
from  Gujarat  and  the  Central  Provinces.     Liquor  is  issued  from  the 
'  distillery  to  the  shops  on  payment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  5^.  (Rs.2i) 
a  gallon  of  strength  25  degrees  under  proof  and  3^.  4^(2.  (Re.lo^.  10}) 
a  gallon  of  strength  50  degrees  under  proof,  a  ^Aar  charge  of  6(2.  (4  as.) 
and  4^(2.  (2}  as.)  being  made  on    liquor   of   respective   strengths 
intended  for  sale  at  shops  in  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena. 
Liquor  is  sold  at  shops  at  prices  not  exceeding  9b.  (Rs.  4^)  a  gallon 
of  strength  25  degrees  under  proof  and  6«.  6a.  (Rs.  3^)  a  gallon  of 
strength  50  degrees  under  proof.      In  former  years  liquor  farms  used 
to  be  given  out  for  lump  sums  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  strength 
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1  This  total  indodes  the  following  items  :  £156,793  land  revenue,  excise, 
taxes,  and  fofrests ;  £28,S32  stamps,  jnstioe,  and  registration ;  £S9S0  edaoatlon  and 
polioe ;  £6d,03S  local  and  municipal  funds  ;  total  £243,633. 
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of  the  liquor  to  be  retailed  or  as  to  selling  prices  or  dnty.  The  first 
farm  given  in  the  still-head  duty  system  was  for  the  year  1877-78. 
Since  then  the  farms  have  been  sold  for  periods  of  three  years. 
The  second  triennial  farm  expired  in  July  1884.  Gk)vernment  then 
substituted  liquor  of  strength  60  degrees  under  proof  for  50  degrees 
under  proof  and  raised  the  duty  on  liquor  of  strength  25  degreets 
under  proof  to  6b,  (Rs.  S)  a  gallon,  leaving  the  highest  selling  price 
at  9a.  (Rs.4i)  a  gallon  as  before.  The  duty  on  liquor  of  strength  60 
degrees  under  proof  is  3«.  \\d.  (Rs.  l^^i^)  and  its  selling  price  ha. 
(Rs.  2\)  a  gallon.  In  1882-83,  of  seventy-eight  shops  in  the 
district  fifty-eight  were  situated  in  the  city  and  cantonment  of 
Poena.  A  larger  number  of  shops  existed  in  previous  years.  In 
1882-83j  103,328  gallons  of  strength  25  degrees  under  proof  and 
1184  gallons  of  strength  50  degrees  under  proof  were  manufactured 
and  issued  from  the  distillery.  Consumption  has  now  increased  to  a 
little  over  one-tenth  of  a  gallon  on  every  head  of  the  population,  the 
increase  resulting  chiefly  from  the  effectual  suppression  of  smuggling 
and  illicit  distillation  by  the  employment  of  a  strong  preventive 
establishment  and  the  acquisition  of  the  abk&ri  management  of 
adjoining  native  states. 

The  central  distillery  at  Mundhva  is  in  charge  of  a  European  officer 
on  a  salary  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  and  is  guarded  at  all  times  by  a  police 
party  of  five  constables.  One  inspector  on  £15  (Rs.  150)  and  one  sub- 
mspector  on£2|  (Rs.  25),  two  sub-inspectors  on  £2  (Rs.  20)  each, 
and  twenty-six  constables  are  also  employed  for  the  examination  of 
liquor  shops  and  for  preventive  duties.  In  1882-83  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £549  16«.  (Rs.  5498)  against  £123  14^.  (Rs.  1237)  in 
1877-78. 

There  are  about  30,000  toddy-producing  trees  in  the  district,  of 
which  not  more  than  4000  are  tapped  annually.  In  former  years 
the  privilege  of  drawing  and  selling  toddy  was  sold  annually  for 
lump  sums  aven^ng  £1900  (Rs.  19,000).  Subsequently  it  was 
sold  with  the  spirit  farm;  in  1878-79  and  1879-80,  toddy  farms 
were  again  sold  separately  from  the  spirit  farm  and  they  realised 
£1090  16*.  (Rs.  10,908)  and  £1104  10*.  (Rs.  11,045)  respectively. 
From  August  1880  a  tree-tax  of  Sa.  (Rs.  1^)  for  cocoanut  and  brab 
trees  and  la.  (8  as)  for  date  and  other  kinds  of  palm  trees  has  been 
imposed  on  each  tree  tapped.  The  farmer  also  pays  in  addition  to 
the  tree-tax,  a  certain  sum  bid  by  him  at  the  auction  sale  for  the 
monopoly  of  drawing  and  selling  toddy.  The  receipts  for  1882-83 
amounted  to  £1520  (Rs.  15,200).  Forty- two  shops  are  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  toddy,  the  number  varying  in  different  years.  Till 
1880-81  the  number  of  shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of  Europe  liquor 
ranged  between  sixty-three  and  sixty-eight.  The  number  increased 
to  eighty-four  in  1881-82  and  again  fell  to  sixty-five  in  the  next 

J  rear.    Fees  varying  from  £  I  to  £5  (Rs.10-50)  are  charged  for  the 
icenses.   In  1882-83  the  receipts  amounted  to  £264  16s.  (Rs.2648) 
almost  equal  to  what  they  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  privilege  of  retailing  intoxicating  drugs  is  sold  annually  in 
farm.  The  receipts  have  increased  from  £695  XQs.  (Rs.  6958),  the 
average  of  five  years  ending  1876-77  to  £758  (Rs.7530)  in  1882-83. 
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The  drags  ordinarily  retailed  are  bluing,  gdnja,  tndjum,  ydkuii, 
shrikhand,  and  bhaj.  Gdnja  is  the  flower  of  the  hemp  plant,  and 
bhang  the  dried  leaves  of  the  same  plant.  Odnja  is  used  only  i^ 
amoking  mixed  with  tobacco ;  bhdng  poonded  with  spices  and  sugar 
and  diluted  in  milk  or  water  forms  a  palatable  drink.  Mdjum, 
ydkuii,  and  shrikhand  are  different  compositions  of  spices  mixed 
with  bhdng  boiled  in  clarified  butter.  Bhoj  is  an  intoxicating  liQuid 
prepared  by  boiling  old  jvdri,  gulvel,  bhdng,  and  kuehaJa  in  water.  The 
hemp  plant  grows  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Poena  district,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  supply  of  Uidng  and  gdnja  being  imported  from 
Ahmadnagar,  Shol&pur,  and  Khindesh.  Forty  shops  are  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drags.  The  number  has  been  the  same 
for  many  years  pcist.  The  aggregate  annual  consumption  is  esti- 
mated at  about  32  tons  (880  mans  of  40  ahers  of  80  Mas  each). 

The  miscellaneous  abkiri  revenue  consists  chiefly  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  liquor  farmer  towards  the  cost  of  Government 
establishments  at  the  rate  of  £40  (Bs.  400)  a  year,  and  of  fines  and 
confiscations.    The  receipts  amount  to  about  £540  (Bs.  5400). 

Justice  receipts  have  risen  from  £2580  (Rs.  25,800)  in  1870-71 
to  £6594  (Bs.  65,940)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  from  £22,950 
(Bs.  2,29,500)  to  £30,934  (Bs.  3,09,340).  The  rise  in  receipts  is 
chiefly  due  to  jail  manufacture  receipts,  and  in  charges  to  an  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  officers  and  staft  and  to  the  cost  of  materials  ior 
the  Yeravda  central  jail. 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £7634  (Bs.  76,340)  in  1870-71  to 
£8935  (Bs.  89,350)  in  1882-83  and  charges  from  £3745  (Rs.  37,450)  to 
£8343  (Bs.  83,430).  The  increase  in  receipts  is  chiefly  due  to  improved 
methods  of  working  forests ;  the  rise  in  charges  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  officers  and  staff. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  realized  from  the  different 
assessed  taxes  levied  between  1870-71  and  1882-83  Owing  to  the 
variety  of  rates  and  incidence  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory 
comparison  of  the  results  : 

Ihfona  Auested  Taxes,  1870-71-1882^. 


YlAK. 

Amoant 

Ybab. 

Amount 

Ineoms  Tool 

igro-n 

1871-72 

187»-7»...        ... 

A, 

14,175 
4745 
8176 

1878.79 ... 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881.82 

1882-88 

6189 
4811 
4843 

Public  Works  receipts  have  risen  from  £11,425  (Bs.1,14,250)  in 
1870-71  to  £23,704  (Bs.  2,37,040)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  have  fallen 
from  £231,796  (Bs.  23,17,960)  to  £142,318  (Bs.  14,23,180). 

Military  receipts  have  fallen  from  £54,739  (Bs.  5,47,390)  in  1870-71 
to  £16,139  (Bs.  1,61,390)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  from  £481,054 
(Rs.  48,10,540)  to  £413,637  (Bs.  41,36,370).  The  charges  are  chiefly 
pensions  to  retired  soldiers  and  salaries  of  regimental  officers. 

Post  receipts  have  risen  from  £7961  (Bs.  79,610)  in  1870-71  to 
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£13,501  (R8.1,35,010)  ml882-S3,  and  charges  from  £5959  (R8.59,590) 
to  £45,716  (Bs.  4,57^60).  The  iDcrease  both  in  receipts  and  charges 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  money  order  business  to  the  post 
department. 

Telegraph  receipts  have  risen  from  £2067  (Rs.  20,670)  in  1870-71  to 
£6289  (Rs.  62,890)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  have  fallen  from  £5369 
(Rs.  53,690)  to  £3384  (Rs.  33,840). 

In  1882-83  registration  receipts  amounted  to  £1428  (Rs.  14,280) 
and  charges  to  £1718  (Rs.  17,130). 

Education  receipts  have  risen  from  £323  (Rs.  S230)  in  1870-71  to 
£2928  (Rs.  29,280)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  have  fallen  from  £23,213 
(Rs.  2,32,130)  to£22,271  (Rs.  2,22,710). 

Police  receipts  hare  risen  from  £847  (Rs.  8470)  in  1870-71  to  £1062 
<Rs.  10,520)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  from  £20,337  (Rs.  2,03,370)  to 
£21,282  (Rs.  2,12,820). 

In  1882-83  medical  receipts  amounted  to  £232  (Rs.2320),  and 
charges  to  £9075  (Rs.  90,750). 

Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £602,666  (Rs.  60,26,660)  in  1870- 
71  to  £609,329  (Rs.  60,93,290)  in  1882-83.  The  increased  revenue  is 
due  to  larger  receipts  on  account  of  deposits  and  loans,  and  local  funds. 
Transfer  charges  have  risen  from  £43,678  (Rs  4,36,780)  to  £47,755 
(Rs.  4,77,550).  The  rise  is  due  to  dumb  and  shroff-marked  coin  and 
notes  of  other  circles  sent  to  the  Mint  Master  and  the  Reserve  Trea- 
sury and  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  to  the  repayment  uf 
deposits.  The  transfer  items  shown  against  deposits  and  loans  on 
both  sides  of  the  balance  sheet  do  not  include  savings'  bank  deposits 
and  withdrawals. 

In  the  following  balance  sheets  the  figures  shown  in  black  on  both 
sides  of  the  1870-71  and  1882-83  accounts  are  book  adjustments. 
On  the  receipt  side  the  item  of  £31,884  (Rs.  3,18,840)  against 
£28,471  (Rs.  2,84,710)  in  1870-71  represents  the  additional  revenue 
the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its  lands  been  alienated.  On  the 
debit  side  the  items  of  £3169  (Rs.  31,690)  against  £2712  (Rs.  27,120) 
in  1870-71  under  land  revenue,  and  £3357  (Rs.  33,570)  against 
£3052  (Rs.  30,520)in  1870-71  under  police  are  the  rentals  of  the  land 
granted  for  village  s^vice  to  village  headmen  and  watchmen.  The 
item  of  £25,358  (Rs.  2,53,5^'0)  against  £22,669  (Rs.  2,26,690)  in 
1870-71  under  allowances  represents  the  rentals  of  the  lands  granted 
to  hereditary  officers  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with  and  of 
charitable  land  grants.  The  item  of  £38  (Rs.  380)  in  1870-71  under 
miscellaneous  represents  the  rental  of  lands  granted  for  service  to  the 
district  postal  runners.  Cash  allowances  to  village  and  district  officers 
who  render  service  are  treated  as  actual  charges  and  debited  to 
land  revenue.  The  incorporated  and  excluded  local  fund  receipts 
in  1882-83  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £29,228  (Rs.  2,92,280) 
and  charges  to  £9905  (Rs.  99,050).  Both  these  amounts  include 
receipts  and  charges  of  the  Poena  and  Kirkee  Cantonment  Funds : 
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Poona  Balance  Sheets,  1870-71  and  ISSi-SS, 

BBCBtpn. 

CHABonu 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1882-88. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1888-88. 

£. 

£. 

«. 

«. 

LMMlBeT6DQe 

112»a07 

111,740 

Bafond  and  Diawbacks. 

2188 

664 

38,471 

n.884 

Land  Revenue 

53.080 

"« 

»Mtl»     

rajft* 

18,800 

Bieiw       

19,188 

81,166 

Stampa 

1487 

584 

Jurtioe    SDelvdinff  ^ftU 

Interest  on  Servloe  Pund 

FMwpto  •••          •••          ••• 

9580 

6604 

48 

90 

Fowrtt     

7684 

8085 

Excise     

180 

606 

AMBwed  Tmcw 

14,176 

4948 

Justice 

82,950 

80,984 

IflMMdUiieoiM     

1140 

101 

Forests 

8745 

834-1 

Interest 

84 

778 

Aflseased  Taxes 

278 

184 

PnUlc  Works     

11,425 

88,704 

Allowances       

82,208 

18,182 

Militsiy 

54,788 

16,189 

88,668 

86,868 

Mint         

... 

... 

Pensions 

«821 

14,776 

Post          

7961 

1428 

Eoclesiasticftl    

4684 

4«78 

Ra^Sttoii 

8067 

Misoellaneous 

19(W 

18 

888 

*"883 

8988 

Customs 

''68 

Fdliee       

847 

10d2 

Salt          

418 

MsdidDe 

282 

Public  Works 

28'i>96 

148,818 

Printing 

6 

18 
5e8 

State  Bailways 

Military .. 

481,054 

35,088 
418,«87 

Btmemnnoatlon 

Oth«  Public  Works     ... 

... 

495 
82 

Port        

Telegraph          

Reg&tratlon     

5059 
5:«60 
1M)9 

45.716 
8884 
1718 

28.218 

22,271 

PoUoe      

10,872 

21.i82 

im 

9075 

Medldne 

Jails        

18,109 

18,729 

Printtng 

Admlnbtration 

842 

110 

' 

10,648 

18,290 

PubUc  Work*,  avU     ... 

100 

171 

Political  Agencies 

1164 

658 

Contribution  from  Pro- 

89 

5406 

Total    ... 
Tmn^erltmt. 

riueial  to  Looal  Funds. 
Total    ... 

Tranter  Itema, 

... 

2600 

878,068 

249,587 

986,684 

858,814 

Depoaits  sod  Loans      ... 

18,011 

27,006 

Deposits  and  Loans     ... 

28,071 

25,942 

658,006 

568.095 

Cash  Remittances       ... 

70 

5096 

Looal  Fonds       

86,550 

39,888 

Interest 

6255 

7.M2 

Total    ... 
Oiand  Total    ... 

Looal  Funds      

Total    ... 
Grand  Total    ... 

15,882 

9905 

802,066 

609,829 

48,678 

47,755 

875,725 

868,866 

970,212 

900,969 

»,«71 

nM 

S8471 

81,884 

BlTIKUI   OTHIB  THAK   IkPSBUL. 

Diatrict  local  funds  have  been  collected  since  1863  to  promote 
rural  instraction  and  supply  roads,  water^  drains,  rest-houses,  dis- 
pensaries, and  other  useful  works.  In  1882-83  the  receipts  amounted 
to  £16,248  (Rs.  1,62,480)  and  the  expenditure  to  £16,886 
(Rs.  1,68,860),  the  excess  outlay  of  £638  (Rs.  6380)  being  met  from 
the  previous  year's  balance.  The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  set  apart  as  a  road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund, 
in  1882-83  yielded  £8992  (Rs.  89,920).  The  subordinate  funds, 
which  include  a  toll  fund,  a  ferry  fund,  a  cattle  pound  fund  and  a 
school  f^  fand,  yielded  £4235  (Rs.  42,350).  Government, 
municipal^  and  private  contributions  amounted  to  £2687  (Rs.  26,870) 
and  misceUaueouB  receipts  to  £334  (Rs.3340).  This  revenue  is 
administered  by  district  and  sub-divisional  committees  partly  of 
official  and  partly  by  private  members.    The  district  committee  con*^ 
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sists  of  the  C!ollector^  an  assistant  or  depnty  collector,  the  execative 
engineer,  and  the  educational  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor 
of  an  alienated  village  and  six  landholders  as  non-official  members. 
The  sab-divisional  committees  consist  of  an  assistant  collector, 
the  m&mlatd^r,  a  pablic  works  officer^  and  the  deputy  educational 
inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and 
three  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sub-divisional  com- 
mittees bring  their  local  requirements  to  the  notice  of  the  district 
committee  who  prepare  the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  funds  are  divided  into  two 
main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the  other  for 
instruction.  The  1882-83  receipts  and  disbursements  under  these 
two  heads  were : 

Poona  Local  Funds,  1882-8$, 


PUBLIC  WOBES. 

BMBrra 

Cbamb. 

B»]«noe  on  111  April  1883     ... 
Two-thiidMofUndCaM       ... 

Tolls        

Ferries 

CatUePoand 

GontribaUons 

MisoeUanemis 

ToUl    ... 

2838 
6006 
IMS 
616 
588 
798 
814 

New  Works       

Repairs 

Hedioal  Charges         

Balaaoe  on  81st  March  1888  ... 
Total    ... 

9016 

2311 

4506 

588 

1258 
1867 

18.487 

12,487 

INSTBUCnON. 

Bmuptc. 

Chamb. 

BsUnoe  on  1st  April  1888     ... 
Oos-thiidolLMidGess 

Do.             Private 

Total    ... 

700 

S007 

1108 

1868 

36 

80 

School  Chaises 

School  House  Repairs 
Balance  on  81st  March  1888... 

ToUl    ... 

6868 

805 

8 

^       508 

6850 

6860 

Since  1863  from  local  funds  about  731  miles  of  road  have  been 
made  and  kept  in  order  and  planted  with  trees.  To  improve  the 
water-supply  370  wells^  three  ponds^  three  river-side  ghats  or  seriea 
of  stone  steps^  two  aqueducts^  three  dams^  and  two  basins  to  catch 
spring  water  at  the  foot  of  hills  have  been  made  or  repaired.  To  help 
village  instruction  about  one  hundred  schools,  and  for  the  comfoii 
of  travellers  ninety-two  rest-houses  have  been  built  and  repaired. 
Besides  these  works  sis  dispensaries  have  been  maintained  by  grants* 
in-aid,  two  new  dispensaries  are  newly  built^  *and  138  cattle-pounds 
have  been  built  and  repaired. 

There  are  twelve  municipalities  in  the  district,  one  each  at  Alandi, 
Bir&mati,  Ind&pur,  Jejurii  Junnar,  Ehed^  Lon&vla,  Poona,  S&svad, 
Sirur,  Talegaon  D&bh&de,  and  Talegaon  Dhamdhere.  In  1882-83 
the  district  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  £26,810  (Bs.  2,68,100) 
of  which   £UJOO  (Bs.  1,41,000)  were  from  octroi   dues,    £4188 
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(Rs.  41,380)  from  assessed  taxes,  £2584  (Bs.  25,840)  from  house 
tax,  £341  (Bs.  3410)  from  wheel-tax,  and  £5647  (Rs.  56,470)  from 
miscellaneoas  soarce& 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  of  the  twelve  municipa- 
lities the  receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1883  : 

Poona  Municipal  DetaiU,  1882-8$. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Chapter  XL  Education  in  Mardtha  times  was  carried  on  by  means  of  indi- 

InBtruction         genous  schools,  the  only  trace  of  public  education  being  the  yearly 
distribution  of  charity  called  daJcshina   which  used  to  cost  about 
ScHooiA  £50,000  (Rs.  5  lakhs)  a  year.     The  dakshina  was  originally  started  at 

Talegaon  by  Khanderiv  BihhAde  Sen^pati,  but  when  Trimbakr^v 
Dabhade  was  in  1730  killed  in  abattlefoughfc  with  the  Peshwa  B;ijir^v 
BalUFs  troops,  the  Peshwa  to  conciliate  the  people  transferred  the 
institution  to  Poona.  The  original  plan  was  to  give  prizes  to  learned 
Brd^hmans,  but  the  institution  degenerated  in  the  time  of  the  last 
Peshwa  (1796-1817)  into  a  mere  giving  of  alms,  and  handsome 
sums  were  given  to  all  Brdhman  claimants.^  In  1819  soon  after  the 
British  took  possession  of  Poona,  according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  there 
were  indigenous  schools  in  all  towns  and  in  many  villages,  but 
reading  was    confined    to   Brahmans^    Ydnis^    and  such    of  the 


'  In  1797  the  ceremony  of  distribating  the  dahthina  was  witnessed  by  Captain 
Moor  who  (Hindu  Pantheon,  378)  has  left  the  following  account  of  the  same  :  On 
the  annual  ceremony  of  dakshina  or  alms-giving,  great  sums  are  given  away  at 
Parvati.  It  would  not  be  worth  the  pains  for  the  msjority  to  come  from  considerable 
distances,  but  as  a  gift  on  this  day  tells  tenfold  of  an  ordinary  alms,  others  as  well 
as  the  Peshwa  make  presents  to  some  Brdhmans,  as  do  generous  people  on  the  road 
to  and  from  this  meritorious  pilgrimage.  The  whole  month  (Shrdvan)  is  indeed  very 
fit  for  the  benefit  of  hospitality  and  umsgiving,  so  that  the  travelling  Br&hmans  are 
fed  all  the  way  to  Poona  and  home.  Some  come  from  Snrat,  Pandharpur,  and  other 
more  distant  places,  and  it  is  confidently  said  that  40,000  have  been  known  to  assemble 
on  this  occasion  at  Parvati.  It  is  customary,  on  a  few  preceding  days,  for  the  Peshwa 
and  other  great  men  to  entertain  Br&hmans  of  eminence  and  to  make  them  presenta, 
and  these  favoured  and  learned  persons  do  not  crowd  with  the  mob  to  Parvati.  The 
Peshwa  gives  some  fifty,  some  hundred,  and  even  so  far  as  a  thoasand  mpeee 
according,  it  is  said,  to  their  virtue  and  knowle<lge ;  but  it  is  not  likelv  that  any 
examination  or  scrutiny  can  take  place  or  that  the  oounty  can  be  bestowed  otherwise 
than  by  favour  and  interest,  tempered  perhaps  by  the  reputation  or  the  appearance 
of  the  receiver.  About  Parvati  are  some  enclosures.  One  square  field  has  a  nigh  wall 
about  it  with  four  entrances  through  double  sates.  It  is  not  usual  for  any  bat 
Br&hmans  to  be  admitted  on  the  day  of  the  dah^inOt  but  I  and  Captain  Gsrdener  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  civility  were  let  in  but  not  our  attendants  as  no  BrAhman  was 
among  them.  At  three  of  the  four  entrances  BrAhmans  nvere  admitted.  At  one  sate 
where  the  operation  of  weighing  and  moving  the  money  was  goinff  on,  stood  a  caalaron 
of  red  liquid,  from  which  a  man  dipping  his  hand  in  marked  every  candidate 
on  some  part  of  his  ^[arment  or  in  default  of  garment  on  his  skin  with  its  expanded 
impression  and  admitted  him.  From  six  to  ten  in  the  night  Br&hmans  were  admitted 
in  the  field  which  was  called  ramana.  No  one  was  excluded.  They  were  kept 
in  tibe  field  until  all  were  collected.  The  money  was  given  at  the  time  of  qoitting 
the  field.  It  was  from  Rs.  3  to  Bs.  10,  caprice  or  pleasure  being  the  chief  guide. 
One  of  the  assembled  Brdhmans  said  he  would  get  five,  seven,  or  ton  rupees  and  that 
it  all  was  fortune  or  fato.  The  arrangement  at  the  gates  was  this,  the  Peshwa 
was  at  one  gato,  and  Ghimniii  Apa  his  younser  brother,  AmriirAVi  and  NlUia  wera 
at  the  other  three  g^tes.    In  all  abont  Rs,  5  kUA*  were  given. 
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agripoltond  elaases  as  had  to  do  wiUi  accounts.  Books  were  scarce^       Cliaftir  ZI* 
aad  the  common  ones  probably  ill  chosen.^  Instraottaa> 

The  abolition  of  the  dakskina  would  have  been  extremely  unpopular^ 
but  the  sum  was  too  enormous  to  waste.  Mr.  Elphinstone  therefore 
did  away  with  all  but  the  original  distribution  of  prizes,  which  cost, 
in  1819,  £5000  (Bs.  50,000).  This  expenditure  was  kept  up,  but  most 
of  the  prizes  instead  of  being  conferred  on  proficients  in  Hindu 
divinity  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  be  allotted  to 
those  skilled  In  the  more  useful  branches  of  learning,  law^ 
mathematics,  and  others,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  professors  kept 
to  teach  those  sciences.' 

In  1821,  a  college  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
^d  of  ancient  Hindu  literature  and  science  was  opened  at  Poona^ 
The  college  began  with  nearly  a  hundred  students,  and  was  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  £1525  (Bs.  15,250)  including  £120 
(Rs.  1200)  salary  of  the  Principal  at  £10  (Bs.  100)  a  month,  £750 
(Rs.  7500}  salary  of  eighteen  Sh&stris  and  assistants  fit  £62  10«,. 
(Rs.  625)  a  mcmth,  £516  (Bs.5160)  stipends  of  eighty-six  scholars  at 
10#.  (B8.5)  each  a  month,  £108  (Bs.  1080)  clerical  andmeuial  estab- 
lishment and  contingencies,  £15  (Bs.  150)  allowance  for  vydspuja 
or  teacher-worship,  £10(R&100)  allowance  for  Ganpati,  and  £6  (Ks.66) 
allowance  for  the  Div^  festival.  The  college  was  however  not  at  first 
anccessfal,  and  in  1823  the  Court  of  Directors  suggested  that  it  should 
be  closed.'  But  Mr.  Elphinstone,  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  was 
atronglv  opposed  to  its  abolition.  He  maintained  that  the  institu- 
tion had  been  founded  for  the  conciliation  of  a  large  and  influential 
section  of  the  people,  and  that,  when  once  the  college  had  become 
an  established  place  of  resort  for  Br^mans,  it  would  be  easy  to 
introdnce  such  gradual  improvements  in  its  organization  as  would 
make  the  institution  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  learning  of  the  country* 
In  deference  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  temper 
and  capacity  of  the  people  of  the  Deccan,  the  Court  of  Directctrs 
did  not  press  their  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  college. 

^  Ifr.  XlphiMtone  thas  wrote  at  the  time  aboat  the  opening  of  schools :  I  am  aot  8iu» 
that  onr  establishing  free  schools  woold  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  it  might  create 
»  suspicion  of  some  concealed  design  on  our  part.  It  would  be  more  practicable  anjl 
mora  usefoi  to  gii'e  a  direction  to  the  reading  of  those  who  do  learn,  of  which  the 
press  affords  so  easily  the  means.  There  exists  in  the  Hindu  languages  many  tales 
•od  fabies  that  would  be  senerally  read,  and  that  would  circulate  sound  morals. 
There  nnU  be  religious  books  tending  more  directly  to  the  same  end.  If  many  of 
tbase  were  printed  and  distributed  cheaply  or  gratuitously  the  effect  would  without 
doubt  be  great  and  beneficial.  It  would  however  be  indispensable  that  they  should 
ba  purely  Hindu.  We  might  silently  omit  all  precepts  of  questionable  monility,  bu| 
tha  slifffatast  iafosioa  of  religious  neutrality  would  secure  the  failure  of  the  design. 
It  woold  be  better  to  call  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindus  to  our  aid  in  refprmiug  tbef^ 
aad  to  control  their  vices  bv  tne  ties  of  religion  which  are  stronger  than  those  of  law* 
By  maintaining  and  purifying  their  present  tenets  at  the  same  time  that  we  en&ghtea 
their  understanding,  we  shall  bring  them  nearer  to  that  standard  of  perfection  «t 
whiohaU  ooncar  in  desiring  that  they  should  arrive ;  while  any  att^bok  on  their  faith,  |f 
nioceasf nl,  might  be  expected  in  theory  as  is  found  in  practice,  to  shake  their  reverence 
f«r  all  religion  and  to  set  them  free  from  those  osefol  restraints  which  .exan^ 
OTperstitiotts  doctrine  imposes  on  the  possessors.    Elphinstone's  Beport  (lSi9),  53. 

i  BlphinstoDe's  Beport  (1819),  58. 

*  In  this  Despatch  the  Court  also  yetoad  the  proposal  of  the  Local  QoTemmont  to 
foaiid  an  Aits  Qolkga  at  Bombay, 

B  869-7 
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In  1826,  two  yemacnlar  schools  were  opened  by  Government,  one 
each  at  Poona  and  Sdsvad,  and  by  1847  their  number  rose  to  eighteen. 
Of  the  eighteen  Government  vernacnlar  schools  in  the  district  in  1847 
three  were  in  Poona  and  one  each  at  Jannar,  S^vad,  Ind&par, 
Talegaon,  Supa,  Khed,  Gnle,  Chinchvad,  Paud,  ChiU,  Shivdpar^ 
Khede-Kadas,  Avsari,  Chdkan,  and  Bdrdmati. 

In  1830,  the  East  Indians  of  Bombay  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  respectable  persons  of  their 
class  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  and  a  grant  was  made  to 
them  of  a  palace  built  by  the  last  Peshwa  B^jinW  at  Phnlgaon  or 
Phulshahar  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  with  forty-two  acres  of  land 
including  a  large  and. productive  fruit  garden.  This  place  was 
recommended  by  its  salubrity  and  by  its  vicinity  to  Poona  and 
to  the  great  road  from  Bombay  to  Ahmadnagar.  The  colony  con* 
sisted  of  a  head  person  who  had  the  powers  of  a  village  magistrate, 
a  schoolmaster,  a  schoolmistress,  a  doctor,  and  ten  or  twelve 
apprentices.  The  colony  made  much  progress  within  twelve  months. 
The  association,  with  the  help  of  a  donation  from  Government  of 
about  £30  (Rs.  300),  put  the  palace  into  excellent  order.  There  was 
a;  small  library  of  useful  works,  with  a  turning  machine  and  a 
lithographic  press.  The  boys  were  well  clothed  and  fed  and  their 
whole  expense  was  not  above  16«.  (Ks.  8)  each  a  month.  They  rose 
at  daylight  and  worked  in  *the  garden  till  half-past  seven  when 
they  returned  to  breakfast,  after  which  they  attended  school 
till  dinner  time  and  learnt  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  After 
dinner  some  of  the  beet  instructed  aided  at  a  lithographic  press, 
whilst  others  turned  articles  of  furniture.  Great  attention  was  paid 
to  religious  and  moral  teaching.  The  establishment  was  placed 
nnder  the  Collector  of  the  district.  Some  rooms  of  the  palace  were 
made  the  office  of  the  deputy  surveyor  general  whose  draftsmen 
were  East  Indians.  They  settled  at  the  place  with  their  families. 
Maps  and  papers  were  copied  and  lithographed  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  deputy  surveyor  general.  The  children  of 
the  village  which  daily  increased  in  inhabitants  were  benefited  by 
the  instruction  which  was  given  freely.  Much  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  institution  was  owing  to  Mr.  Sundt  who  was  its  head,  and 
the  aid  he  received  from  others  particularly  Mr.  Webb,  the  principal 
draftsman  of  the  deputy  surveyor  general's  office.^ 

Mr.  Jacqmemont  who  was  in  Poona  in  1832  has  left  the  following 
account  of  roona  schools  :  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  keen  to  encourage 
education.  In  several  of  the  chief  cities  he  founded  schools  to  teach 
English,  drawing,  geometry,  and  algebra.  One  of  the  best  was  under 
Mr.  Jervis  at  Poona.  There  were  150  scholars  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  Some  learnt  English,  others  mathematics,  carpentry, 
making  plans,  and  surveying,  'lliey  had  supplied  engineers.  But 
the  Government  was  the  only  employer.  Their  algebra  and  geometry 
was  no  help  to  the  others  in  earning  a  livelihood.    One  of  the 

^  Mftloolm's  Oovemment  of  Indim  Appendix  A,  06. 
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best  a  Portagaese  by  birtk  was  anxious  to  be  Jacqaemont's  serrant. 
Both  masters  and  papils  were  paid^  the  pnpils  108.  (Bs.  5)  a  month. 
It  was  cruel  to  give  poor  children  a  high  trainings  pay  them  to  learn, 
and  then  to  leave  them  without  work.  Government  forced  by 
hamanity  as  well  as  economy  was  busy  cutting  down  if  not  stopping 
the  school.^ 

In  1834,  the  Poona  Sanskrit  College  was  remodelled,  and  from 
1837  when  Captain  Candy  was  appointed  its  Superintendent,  it 
began  to  make  steady  progresa  Sir  Robert  Grant,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  college.  At  his  instance  the 
Board  of  Education  established  a  medical  class,  and  directed  that 
the  students  should  combine  the  study  of  European  medical  works 
with  the  study  of  the  useful  portion  of  their  own  Sanskrit  treatises. 
A  Brahman  in  Poona  of  great  repute  for  his  skill  in  surgical 
operations  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  treatises  on 
medicines  was  appointed  to  the  college  stafP.  Sir  Robert  Grant 
also  caused  a  vernacular  department  to  be  added  to  the  college  in 
1887. 

In  1842,  there  were  161  indigenous  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
3637  pupils  in  the  district.  Of  these,  twelve  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  199  pupils  were  in  Bhimthadi,  fifty-nine  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  1549  pupils  were  in  Haveli,  fifteen  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  212  pupils  were  in  Ind^par,  twelve  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  363  papils  were  in  Khed,  six  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  ninety-five  pupils  were  iuM^val,  fourteen  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  296  pupils  were  in  Pabal,  twenty-seven  schools  with  498 
pupils  were  in  Purandhar,  and  sixteen  schools  with  425  pupils  were 
m  Shivner.  The  establishment  of  Government  schools  had  th^  efFect 
of  lessening  the  number  of  the  indigenous  schools  in  the  district 
except  in  Haveli  where  there  was  a  slight  increase.  In  1847  there 
were  147  indigenous  schools  with  an  attendance  of  3115  pupils.  Of 
these  six  were  in  Bhimthadi,  seventy-five  in  Haveli,  eight  in  Ind&pur, 
sixteen  in  Khed,  nineteen  in  P&bal,  four  in  Purandhar,  eight  in 
If iival,  and  eleven  in  Shivner.  The  system  pursued  in  Government 
schools  was  superior  to  that  {>ursued  in  indigenous  schools.' 

In  1851-52,  the  separate  English  and  Vernacular  Normal  schools 
already  established  at  Poona  Were  amalgamated  with  the  Sanskrit 
and  Vernacular  College  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Arts  College  in  Poona  which  arose  in  1857  and  was 
aflUiated  with  the  Bombay  University  in  I860. 

In  1854,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  Scott, 
Bombay  Engineers,  a  school  was  established  in  Poona  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  subordinates  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  Out 
of  it  arose  in  1865  the  Engineering  College  or  the  College  of  Science 
aa  it  was  afterwcurds  called  in  1880.  In  1855-56  there  were  ninety- 
five  Government,  schools,  ninety-four  of  them  vernacular  including 
one  for  girls,  and  one  High  school,  with  4206  names  on  the  rolls  ana 

1  JaoqncnonVs  Voyages,  m,  564.         >  Bom.  Bov.  Rec.  23  of  1849, 164- 166. 
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an  arerag^  attendance  of  2831  pnpils.  In  1857,  a  yemacnlat  oollem 
for  training  teachers  for  tke  nee  of  the  Temaonlar  sckoola  in  the 
presidency  was  established  at  Poona.  In  1865-66  there  were  ninety- 
six  schools  with  5478  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  46 1 1  papils.  Eighty-three  of  these  schools  were  yernacnlar,  eleyen 
anglo-vernacalar,  one  a  high  school^  and  one  a  training  college..  In 
1 870  a  verDacnlar  college  for  training  female  teachers  was  established 
at  Poona.  In  1878  a  medical  school  was  opened  in  connection 
with  the  Sassoon  Hospital  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Bairimji 
Jijibhdi  of  Bombay.  In  1882-83  there  were  266  Government 
Bcnools  or  on  an  average  one  school  for  every  fonr  inhabited  villages, 
alienated  as  well  as  Govehiment,  with  17,794  names  on  the  rolls. 
Of  the  1882-83  schools  ten  were  girls  schools  with  522  names 
on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  835.  Lately  a  scheme  to 
establish  a  High  School  in  Poona  for  the  use  of  native  ladies  has, 
through  the  benevolence  of  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bari^  District 
JTudge  of  Poona,  been  brought  to  perfection  and  sanctioned  by 
Government.  The  school  was  openea  on  the  last  Dasara  holiday 
(29th  September  1884)  by  Sir  JamesFergusson^  Governor  of  Bombay, 
who  has  warmly  supported  the  institution. 

^  In  1882-83,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
^Qoational  Inspector  Central  Division,  the  education  of  the 
district^  exclusive  of  the  Deccan  and  Science  CoUegeSi  was  conducted 
by  a  local  staff  484  strong.  Of  these  one  was  a  deputy  educational 
inspector  with  general  charge  over  all  the  schools  of  the  district 
except  the  high  school^  drawing  a  yearly  salary  of  £240  (Rs.  2400), 
one  an  assistant  deputy  educational  inspector  drawing  a  yearly  salary 
of  £120  (Rs.l200)j  and  the  rest  were  masters  and  assistant  masters 
with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  £8 12s.  to  £600  (Rs.  36-6000). 

Excluding  superintendence  charges,  the  total  expenditure  on 
account  of  these  266  schools  amounted  to  £10,897  16«.  (Bs.  1,08,978) 
pf  which  £4989  16«.  (Bs.  49,898)  were  paid  by  Government  and 
£5958  (Ra  59,580)  from  local  and  other  funda 

Of  266  the  total  number  of  Government  schools,  in  254  MarAthi 
only  was  taught,  in  two  Hindustani  (Urdu)  only,  in  six  English  and 
Mardthi,  in  one  Mardthi  and  Sanskrit,  in  one  Meo^thi  and  Hmdnstiini 
(iTrdu),  in  one  English  Gujar&ti  and  Hindnst&ni,  and  one  was  a 
Sigh  School  teaching  English  and  three  classical  languages  (Sanskrit 
Persian  and  Latin)  np  to  the  standard  required  to  pass  the  Univer- 
sity entrance  test  examination.  Of  the  254  Mardthi  schools  244 
were  for  boys  and  10  for  girls. 

The  1881  census  returns  give  for  the  chief  races  of  the  district 
the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  :  ^ 
846784ihe  total  Hindu  population  1 1,790  (males>l,694,  females  l06) 
or  1*89  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  8675  (males  3651,  females  24)  or 
0*88  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction;  977  (males  93l^ 
Ismafes  49)  or  0:11. per  eent  below  fifteen  and  81,054  (males  8p^80(^ 
femdes  254)  or  8*66  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instmoted ;  §20,993 
(males  159,960,  females  161,083)  of  87*80  pef  cent  below  fifteen  and 
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479J85  (males  t21,0S4,  fi^mulM  258^781)  or  M^etf  per  cent  above 
fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  42,036  the  total  Mnsalni^n  popnlatioD,  1188 
(males  1111^  feoiales  77)  or  2*82  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  266  (males 
862,  females  4)  or  0-63  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instroction ; 
100  (males  90,  females  10)  or  0*23  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  2^9 
(males  2181,  females  68)  or  5*55  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instruct- 
ed ;  14,833  (males  7086,  females  7747)  or  35*28  per  cent  below  fifteen 
and  23,400  (males  10,501,  females  12,899)  or  55*66  per  rent  above 
fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  9506  Christians,  1194  (males  618,  females 
676)  or  12-56  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  907  (males  836,  females  71) 
6r  9*54  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  iostruetion ;  93  (males  47, 
fetialee  46)  or  0*97  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  8768  (males  2770, 
females  998)  or  39*66  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed ;  and 
1458  (males  692,  females  766)  or  15*28  per  cent  below  fifteen  and 
2086  (males  1158,  females  928)  or  21*95  per  cent  above  fifteen  were 

'^^^~*®  •  Pwma  EdueatUm,  1881. 


OUptsflZ. 


HVMB. 

UVMMMMA'm. 

Oavm^jn.      1 

Am. 

Malm. 

FonulM. 

lUlea 

VenuUee. 

Malm. 

FemalM. 

ITiwEcr  fflMCriMMM 
BrlownftoMI 
▲lM>f«nfleeD 

ihdrmtUd. 
Below  Ftftoen 
Above  meal 

lUiUraU, 

AboToflfleai 

%. 

998 

90,800 

Ii9,9e0 
111,064 

199 
94 

49 
994 

Mm 

iM,7]a 

im 

Mi 

90 
9191 

70B9 
19,M1 

7T 

4 

10 
98 

7t47 
19^899 

618 
996 

47 
1770 

699 
1198 

979 
71 

*& 

766 
9M 

Totel 

499.497 

490.  W7 

91,991 

90g999 

61S1 

9976 

The  following  statement  shows  that  of  the  two  chief  classes  of  the 
people  the  Hindus   had  the  larger  proportion  of  their  boys  and 
girls  under  instruction  both  in  1855-56  and  1882-83 : 
PupOa  hp  Haee,  18SS-S6  and  1880-8$. 


Bmb. 

199646. 

188141 

tngOM. 

Piipilf. 

PwoMitace. 

"^^SSSSSSf 

PRvontago. 

gbdin^     

«bM    ... 

4094 
189 

•is 

"l??i 

98*48 
6-08 

917.781 
10,777 

7-06 
9^ 

4ia6 



16,499 



1»,909 

7-19 

The  followinff  tables  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
fhe  Edaoational  D^partmeiit  show  in  detail  the  nnmber  of  sclioola 
•bA  ^pSl  with  thei^  oollt  to  titovemment : 


W] 


1881. 


Vvms  BT  Rioi. 

1858-36  <md 
1888-88. 


School  Rirvaini. 
1855*1888. 
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Chapter  XI. 

Instruction. 

School  Bbtitans. 
1856-1883. 


DISTRICTS. 

PowM,  School  Heturtu,  1856-56, 1866-66,  and  188g^. 


Clam. 

SCBOOLS. 

PuniA.                                  1 

mndin. 

MttMlniiii. 

18564e. 

1866-08. 

1888-88. 

1856-56. 

1666-66. 

1888-88. 

1855-60. 

1806-68. 

1888-88. 

VerDftcnlM     

Total    ... 

1 
M 

1 
11 
88 

1 

8» 

6 

866 

8 

4084 

817 

1870 

8884 

54 

568 
566 

14,007 
160 

IBi 

"88 
188 

10 
66 

980 
U 

M 

06 

866 

4084 

5185 

16,861 

188 

887 

1078 

OLA88. 

Pvms-^antinued, 

AvntAOB  Dailt 
AinvDAacB.t 

Pinb. 

TotaL 

1896-50. 

1865-00. 

1868-88. 

1866-50. 

1805.06. 

1888-M. 

1855-60. 

1805-06. 

1888-88. 

Hl«^  School 

Ternaciilir     

Thdning  Schools     ... 

TMal    ... 

•; 

80 
100 

160 
848 

848 
8 

4300 

848 

1506 

8573 

64 

768 

1468 

15,406 

173 

... 

7. 

... 

... 

120 

1801 

4800 

6478 

17,784 

... 

... 

... 

t  Detailed  llgarM  «re  not  avaUablo. 


Clam. 

1 

Baonm. 

KMMm. 

OoTornment. 

Load  Com. 

1866.60. 

1806-00: 

1888-88. 

1855-50. 

1885-00. 

1882-88. 

1865-66. 

1866-60. 

1888-88. 

OovemmenL 

High  School 

Anglo-TenuMmlw    ... 
Vernacalftr    

Mid    ... 

Mtol^I 

4f. 

M.to8t. 
KtoOd. 

IrtolOf. 
6d.to4«. 
fl-toOd. 

1068 

1867 
070 
1508 
1067 

1018 
1116 
1800 
8041 

£ 

£ 
"i 

27 

£ 

8»0 
788 

... 

... 

1068 

4608 

0085 

... 

80 

8078 

Cum. 

Umowan—conHnued.                                          | 

PriTBfce. 

FOM. 

1855-56. 

1866-06.|  1888-88. 

1866-56. 

1865.06. 

1888-88. 

1866-66. 

1806-OOl 

188S.8S. 

Anglo-ToniMttlAr    ... 
VeniMiilMr    

Total    ... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

"06 
84 

£ 

£ 
17 

£ 

808 

1180 
070 
110 

£ 

£ 

661 
448 
610 

£ 

1710 
8881 
1181 

... 

... 

100 

78 

17 

8804 

... 

1600 

6888 
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Poana  School  Setttru,  1866-66, 1866-66,  and  1888-88— etmiinned. 


Olam. 

SxpnrsrruBa. 

Total. 

Inspection  and  Inctrnctiou. 

BoUdings. 

18-^6-66w 

1866-60. 

1882-88. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-69. 

1882-88. 

HIsfa  Sdiool 

Anglo-TtTiiJicalar    ... 

VwiMeiilar    

TkaiBlBg  School!     ... 

Total    ... 

1130 

£ 

1818 
IISB. 
3128 

low 

£ 

8736 

4608 

6161 

2886 

1697 
1078 
1910 
884 

£. 

8420 

4006 

6422 

1714 

£ 

£ 

"05 
10 

£ 
202 

*27 

lUO 

8161 

17,466 

1217 

5428 

16,478 

... 

106 

289 

Clamb. 

Oon  TO 

Scholanhlpe. 

Total. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

1866-56. 

1865-66. 

1883-88. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

188fr88. 

Hifh  8dMM>l 

▼•nnenlar     

Ttminliic  Schools     ... 

Total    ... 

£ 

£ 
01 

278 

£ 
188 

li46 

£ 

ijfir 

£ 

1688 
1178 
IMO 
1107 

£ 

8828 

4908 

6423 

2886 

£ 
1064 

£ 
1260 

676 
1669 
1087 

£ 

1618 
1116 
1840 
2042 

... 

844 

1277 

1217 

6897 

18,089 

1064 

4643 

6616 

Clam. 

Oo«  TO— eorUinued. 

Local  Cei«. 

Other  Fonda. 

•     Total.               1 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

1866-66. 

1865-66. 

1883.88. 

1866-56. 

1856-66. 

188288. 

High  Sehooto 

Anglo-wnaealar    ... 
VOTmoalar    

Total    ... 

£ 

£ 

"o 

27 

£ 

28A0 
728 

£ 
i63 

£ 
418 
488 
428 
30 

£ 
8206 
379% 
2232 

116 

£ 
1217 

£ 

1688 
1178 
1929 
1107 

£ 

8828 

4908 

6428 

2886 

86 

8078 

168 

1S19 

8846 

1217 

6897 

18.089 

A  comparison  of  the  present  (1882-83)  provision  for  teaching 
the  town  and  the  country  population  gives  the  following  results  : 

In  the  town  of  Poena  there  were  twenty-four  Government  schools 
with  3437  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  2955  pupils. 
Of  these  schools  one  was  a  High  School^  seventeen  were  Mar^thi 
schools  eleven  for  boys  and  six  for  girls^  one  was  an  Urdu  school^ 
two  were  Anglo- Vernacular  schools,  one  was  a  Drawing  Class  attached 
to  the  High  School^  and  two  were  Training  Schools  or  Colleges. 
The  ayerage  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  in  the  High  School  was 
£6  3$.  6d.  (Rfl.  61});  in  other  schools  the  cost  varied  from  £21  Is. 
9d.  to  10«.  2d.  (Bs.  210|  to  Bs.  5^s).  Since  1870,  332  or  an 
svera^  of  twenty-four  pupils  a  year  have  passed  the  matriculalion 
examination  from  the  High  School.^ 

Of  the  two  training  schools  one  is  intended  for  males  and  the 
other  for  females.    1*he  one  for  males^  which  was  established  in 


Chapter  ZI. 

Instmctioii* 

School  Bstvbms, 

1863-1883, 


TowK  Schools. 
Poena. 


High  School. 


Training  SchooU. 


1  Jhm  dctuls  are  :  1S70,  eleven ;  1871,  foorteen  ;  1872,  twenty-five ;  187S,  twenty- 
HDt;  1874,  eighteen ;  1876.  twenty-nine ;  1876,  twelve ;  1877,  twenly ;  1878,  twenty- 
OM ;  1879,  thwty  ;  1880,  twenty-eight ;  1881,  twenty-three ;  1882,  thirtyfive ;  1888, 
thffty-eecr«n« 
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Chapter  ZI. 

Instmctioii. 
Town  Schools. 

Poena. 
Training  Schools, 


Veeean  OoUege, 


I857|  is  sitaated  in  Patvardhan's  V&da  in  Saddshiv  Peth.  It  is 
maintained  for  the  instmction  of  vemacnlar  masters  and  assistant 
masters  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Admission  of  students  depends 
upon  their  rank  in  the  results  of  the  Sixth  Standard  Public  Service 
examinations  held  during  the  previous  eighteen  months.  Subsistence 
allowance  varying  from  I'Zs.  to  16^.  (Bs.  6  -  8)  is  granted  to  a  certain 
number  of  students  and  a  certain  number  of  free  students  are 
also  admitted.  No  student  is  passed  for  a  mastership  or  assistant 
mastership  worth  from  £1  to  £2  lOa.  (Bs.  10  -  25)  unless  he  has  been 
at  least  two  years  in  the  school  and  undergone  the  prescribed  test. 
In  1882-83  there  were  127  pupils  and  the  total  cost  amounted  to 
£1984  14«.  (Rs.19,847)  or  about  £18  (Bs.  180)  a  pupil.  A  boarding 
house  is  attached  to  the  school,  which  is  situated  in  Pethe's  V^da  in 
Kasba  Peth.  The  training  school  for  females  which  was  established  in 
1870  is  situated  in  Abhyanker's  V^da  in  Shukrav^r  Peth.  Subsistence 
allowance  varying  from  lOs.  to  16s.  (R8.5-8)  is  granted  to  a  certain 
number  of  students  and  a  certain  number  of  free  students  are  also 
admitted.  Passed  students  are  guaranteed  employment  by  the 
Educational  Department  in  tbe  town  or  village  where  their  husbands 
or  other  male  guardians  are  employed  as  schoolmasters.  In 
1882-83  there  were  forty-six  pupils  and  the  total  cost  amounted  to 
£950  (Bs.  9500)  or  £30  (Es.  3  iO)  a  pupil. 

Besides  these  schools  there  are  two  colleges  in  Poena,  the  Deccan 
Arts  College  and  the  College  of  Science.  The  Deccan  College  as 
before  stated  owes  its  rise  to  the  old  Sanskrit  College  established 
in  Poona  in  1821.  In  1837  some  branches  of  Hindu  learning  were 
dropped,  the  study  of  the  vernacular  and  of  English  was 
introduced,  and  th^e  college  was  opened  to  all  classes,  and  after 
having  been  amalgamated  with  the  English  school  in  1851 
it  arose  iu  its  present  form  in  1857  by  a  separation  of  the 
college  division  from  the  school  division.  Prom  a  portion  of  the 
Dakshina  Fund,  Dakshina  Fellowships  have  been  founded  of 
which  four  fellowships,  one  senior  of  £10  (Bs.  100)  a  month  and 
three  junior  of  £7  10«.  (Bs.  75)  each  are  attached  to  this  college. 
In  1853  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhai,  Bart.,  offered  to  Government  £10,000 
(Bs.  1  lakh)  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  college.  Iu 
1868  the  buildings  were  occupied  and  the  college  was  named  the 
Deccan  College.  The  college  is  endowed  by  Government  with  ten 
senior  scholarships,  three  of  the  value  of  £2  (Bs.20)  and  seven  of  the 
value  of  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15)  a  month,  and  eleven  junior  scholarships  of 
the  value  of  £1  (Rs.lO)  all  tenable  for  one  year.  Of  private  endow- 
ments there  are  two  scholarships  of  8«.  (Bs.4)  each,  one  for  Mardthi 
and  one  for  Sanskrit.  These  were  founded  in  1857  in  the  name  of 
the  late  Major  Candy  the  Principal  of  the  college.  In  1877  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Havelock,  C.  S.,  some  time 
Revenue  Commissioner  Southern  Division,  a  prize  of  the  value  of  £8 
(Bs.  80)  to  be  awarded  yearly  was  established  by  members  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  In  1879  another  yearly  prize  of  £4  (Bs.  40) 
was  established  by  Mr.  Vishnu  Moreshvar  Mah4jani,  M.A.,  some  time 
a  student  and  fellow  of  the  college.  The  college  staff  consists 
of  the  Principal  who  is  also  a  professor  of  English,  drawing  a 
monthly  salary  of  £125  (Es.  1260)  and  three  professors,  of  logic* 
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and  moral  philosophy,  mathematics^  and  oriental  languages, 
each  drawing  from  £50  to  £100  (Bs.  500  - 1000),  an  assistant 
professor  of  oriental  languages  drawing  £25  (Rs.  250),  a  lecturer  on 
physics  drawing  £13  (Bs.  130),  two  ahdstrin  or  Sanskrit  teachers  one 
drawing  £7  10*.  (Rs.  75)  and  the  other  £5  10«.  (Rs.  55),  and  four 
Dakshina  fellows  drawing  in  the  aggregate  £32  lOs.  (Rs.  325).  The 
number  of  pupils  in  1858-59  when  the  college  was  separated  from 
the  English  school  was  forty-two,  and  it  gradually  rose  to  107  in 
1874-75,  fell  in  1877-78  to  se^^enty-one,  and  again  rose  to  150  in 
1882-83.  The  college  fee  is  10«.  (Rs.  5)  a  month,  and  in  1882-83  the 
receipts  amounted  to  £724  6«.  (Rs.  7243)  and  the  charges  to  £5117  Ss. 
(Bs.  51,174)  or  a  cost  of  £34  28.  (Rs.341)  for  each  pupil.  In  the 
same  year  of  thirty-four  students  seventeen  were  successful  in  the 
aniversity  examinations. 

The  College  of  Science  arose  out  of  a  school  established  in  Poena 
in  1854  by  Gk)Temment  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter  Scott,  Bombay  Engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  subor- 
dinates  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  To  assist  in  providing  a  new 
profession  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  K^vasji  Jahangirji  Ready- 
money,  Esquire,  presented  to  Government  a  sum  of  £5000 
(Bs.  50,000)  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  that 
purpose  in  July  1863.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  college  was 
laid  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  the  5th  of  August  1865, 
and  the  building  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1868. 

In  1865  the  Poena  Engineering  School  was  affiliated  to  the  Bom-* 
bay  University  and  thus  became  one  of  its  colleges.  The  college 
is  under  the  Educational  Department,  and  the  college  business  is 
conducted  by  a  staff  consisting  of  the  principal,  three  professors 
drawing  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500  -  1000),  one  agricultural 
instructor,  one  superintendent  of  workshops,  two  lecturers  one  on 
botany  and  the  other  on  veterinary,  one  drawing-master,  and  five 
other  teachers,  the  total  cost  to  Qovemment  being  £550  16«. 
(Bs.  5508)  a  month. 

The  college  commenced  with  fourteen  pupils  in  1855,  and  during 
the  seven  years  ending  1861  the  number  varied  between  seven  in 
1858  and  twenty-two  in  1856  and  averaged  thirteen.  During  the 
the  next  nine  years  (1862  -  1870)  the  number  varied  between  thirty- 
four  in  1862  and  ninety-two  in  1869-70,  and  averaged  sixty-three. 
In  1871  it  increased  to  136  and  fell  to  1 13  in  1873.  During  the  next 
ten  years  (1874  - 1883)  the  number  varied  between  151  in  1883  and 
210  in  1879  and  averaged  177. 

In  1868  only  one  oandi(^te  for  the  first  time  got  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  since  that  date  the  degree  bas  been  obtained 
by  142  candidates.  The  students  of  the  college  are  arranged  in 
four  departments:  First,  matriculated  students  are  educated  through 
the  English  language  for  university  degrees  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Government  guaranteeing  one  appointment  every  year  as  assistant 
engineer  third  grade  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  to  that  student  who  shall  obtain  the  first  place  in  the 
first  class  at  the  university  examination  for  the  degree  of  L.C.E. 
To  the  next  three  in  order  Government  also  offer  appointments  in 
the  sabordinate  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  Second, 
B  86S-8 
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matriculated  stadents  wbo  etndy  scientific  agriculture  in  the  college 
and  on  the  farm  attached  to  it^  on  passing  the  final  examination, 
obtain  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  college.  Candidates 
who  pass  the  final  examination  of  the  agricultural  class  have  a 
preferential  claim  for  situations  in  the  Bevenue  Department  up  to 
£3  (Rs.  80)  over  candidates  in  or  out  of  the  service  who  have 
merely  matriculated.  Candidates  who  pass  the  final  examination 
of  the  high  school  agriculture  classes  are  admitted  to  the  college  as 
agricultural  apprentices.  They  are  allowed  the  full  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  college  class  after  passing  the  matriculation  examina^ 
tion.  Thirds  matriculated  students  who  enter  the  forest  class  of  the 
college  have  six  appointments  guaranteed  annually  to  them  by  the 
Bombay  Forest  Department  Fourth,  apprentices  virho  prosecute 
their  studies  in  the  college  workshops  are  given  practical  instruc* 
tion  in  the  use  of  machinery.  To  the  apprentices  who  pass  the 
final  examination  of  this  department  three  appointments  as  sub- 
overseers  are  annually  gnaranteed  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Besides  the  Frere  scholar- 
ship of  the  value  of  £2  10«.  (Bs.  25)  a  month,  thirty-four  yearly 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  from  6«.  to  £1  10«.  (Bs.  3-15)  a  month 
are  attached  to  the  engineering  department,  nineteen  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  10^.  to  £1  4«.  (Bs.  5  - 12)  a  month  are  attached  to 
the  agricultural  department,  and  twelve  scholarships  of  the  value 
of  14f8.  to  18«.  (Bs.  7-9)  are  attached  to  the  forest  department  of 
the  college. 

During  the  five  years  ending  1882-S3  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£2897  6«.  (Bs.  28,973)  and  the  charges  to  £33,346  6«.  (Bs.  3,33,463), 
the  cost  per  pupil  being  £32  14«.  (Bs.  327). 

In  addition  to  the  Government  schools,  there  were  in  1882-83 
forty-five  private  schools  in  the  town  of  Poena,  with,  out  of  2868 
names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  2299  pupils. 

The  following  are  the  available  details  about  some  of  these 
schools :  The  Bishop's  High  School  was  established  in  1864.  In 
1882-83  it  was  io  an  efficient  state  having  passed  five  candidates  in 
the  matriculation  examination  and  having  110  names  on  the  rolls 
end  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-eight.  The  school-fee  was  10«. 
{Bs.  5)  and  the  cost  per  pupil  about  £8  (Rs.  80).  The  St.  Vincent 
Roman  Catholic  High  School  teaching  only  up  to  the  fifth  anglo- 
vemacular  standard  was  established  in  1867.  In  1882-83  it  was  in 
ftn  efficient  state  having  210  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  176,  The  school-fee  varied  from  Is.  to  10«.  (Bs.  4-5) 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  about  £2  10«.  (Bs.  25).  The 
Free  Church  Mission  Institution  was  established  in  1866.  In  1882-83 
it  wa^  in  an  efficient  state  having  passed  four  candidates  in  the 
matriculation  examination  and  having  170  names  on  the  rolls  and 
an  average  attendance  of  158.  The  school-fee  varied  from  U.  6d» 
to  28.  (Be.  I  -  1)  and  the  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  about  £3  10«, 
(Bs.  35).  The  Poena  Native  institution  was  established  in  1866. 
In  1882-83  it  was  in  an  efficient  state  having  passed  three  candidates 
in  the  matriculation  examination  and  having  199  names  on  the  rolls 
and  an  average  attendance  of  155.     The  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to 
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£2  10b.  (Bs.25).  The  Pensioners'  Middle  Class  school  for  boys 
and  girls  was  established  in  1864*.  In  1832-83  ifc  was  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state  having  fifty-seven  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  forty-three.  The  school-fee  varied  from  6d,  to  4^. 
(Rs.  4-2)  and  the  cost  per  pupil  amoanted  to  about  £4  10«.  (R&  45). 
The  Conference  Middle  Class  School  was  established  in  1879.  In 
1882-83  it  was  in  a  satisfactory  state  having  fifty-six  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  forty-two.  The  school-fee  was 
8«.  (Bs.  4)  and  the  cost  per  pupil  about  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  Mission 
Orphanage  and  Christian  Boys  Middle  Class  School  Panch  Haud 
was  established  in  1879.  In  1882-83  it  had  ten  names  on  the  rolk 
and  an  average  attendance  of  five.  The  cost  per  pupil  wa»  about 
£9  lOs.  (Rs.  95).  The  Victoria  Girls  High  School  was  established  in 
1876.  In  1882-83  it  was  in  an  efficient  state  having  passed  three 
girls  in  the  matriculation  examination  and  having  ninety-six  n&mes 
on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-four.  The  cost  per 
popil  amounted  to  about  £9 10«.  (Rs.  95) .  The  St.  Mary's  Girls  High 
School  was  established  in  1867.  In  1882-83  it  was  in  an  efficient  state 
having  passed  one  girl  in  the  matriculation  examination  and  having 
121  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  106.  The  cost 
per  pupil  amounted  to  £9  (Rs.  90).  ITie  Convent  High  School 
for  girls  was  established  in  1860  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Bombay.  In  1882-83  it  was  in  an  efficient  state  having  passed 
two  girls  in  the  matriculation  examination  and  having  119  names 
on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  118.  The  cost  per  pupil 
amounted  to  about  £9  lOs.  (Rs.  95).  The  Scottish  Girls  High 
School  had  in  1882-83  nineteen  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  twelve.  The  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  about  £9  lOs. 
(Rs.96).  The  St.  Anne's  Middle  Class  School  for  girls  was  esta- 
blished  in  1873.  In  1882-83  it  was  in  a  satisfactory  state  having 
twenty-four  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of 
seventeen.  The  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  about  £3  (Rs.  30).  The 
Zan^na  Mission  Anglo-vernacular  School  for  girls  was  in  1882-83 
in  a  satis&ctory  state  having  nine  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  eight.  The  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  about  £1 
(Rs.  10).  The  Free  Church  Mission  Vernacular  Boys  School  in 
Aditv&r  Peth  was  established  in  1876.  In  1882-83  it  was  in  a 
satisfactory  state  having  172  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  106.  The  cost  per  pupil  amounted  to  about  10«.  (Rs.  5). 
The  Mission  Orphanage  Panch  Haud  Vernacular  School  was  in 
1882-83  in  a  satisfactory  state  having  thirty-eight  names  on  the  rolls 
and  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-nine.  The  cost  per  pupU 
amounted  to  about  £9  (Rs.90).  The  Free  Church  Mission  Girls 
Vernacular  School  in  the  camp  was  established  in  1850,  In 
1882-83  it  was  in  an  efficient  state  having  forty-five  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-eight.  The  cost  per  pupil 
amounted  to  about  £9  (Rs.  90).  The  Zan^na  Mission  Girls  Verna^ 
cular  Schools  in  ShukrAvdi  Peth,  Sad^hiv  Peth,  Civil  Lines,  and  Kim A- 
thipura  were  all  of  them  in  1882-83  in  a  satisfactory  state  having 
from  forty-seven  to  fifty -four  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  from  thirty  to  fifty -four.  The  cost  per  pupil  varied  from 
I4ss  to  £3  (Ks.  7-30).     The  Free  Church  Mission  Girls  Vernacular 
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Bcliool  in  Aditvdr '  Feth  was  in  1882-83  in  a  satisfactory  statd 
having  seventy-eight  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  forty-three.  The  cost  per  papil  amounted  to  about  lOa.  (Bs.  5). 
The  Bene-Israel  Girls  Vernacular  School  in  Bastya's  Peth  was  in 
1882-83  in  a  satisfactory  state  having  fifty-nine  names  on  the  rolls 
and  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-four.  The  cost  per  pupil 
amounted  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  35). 

The  New  English  School  was  established  on  the  2nd  of  January 
1880  by  the  late  Mr.  Vishnu  Krishna  Chiplunkar^  B.A.,  a  son  of  the 
well  known  Krishna  Sh^stri  Chiplunkar^  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  and  cheapening  education  among  the  people.  The 
school  began  with  nineteen  boyp,  and  at  the  end  of  January  1885  there 
v^ere  about  1200  students  on  the  rolls.  The  school  fees  vary  from 
Is.  4d,  to  4«.  (Bs.  }  -  2),  and  about  fifteen  per  cent  free  and  half -free 
scholars  are  admitted  and  there  are  monthly  scholarships  of  the  total 
value  of  £5  (Bs.  50),  mostly  paid  from  the  school  proceeds.  During* 
the  five  years  of  its  existence  eighty  students  or  on  an  average 
sixteen  a  year  passed  the  matriculation  examination  and  succeeded 
every  year  in  securing  at  least  one  of  the  two  University  Jagann&th 
Shankarsheth  Sanskrit  scholarships.^ 

The  promoters  of  the  school  established,  on  the  24th  of  October 
1884,  a  society  called  the  Deccan  Education  Society  to  &cilitate  and 
cheapen  education  by  starting  affiliating  or  incorporating  at  different 
places,  as  circumstances  permit,  schools  and  colleges  under  native 
management,  or  by  any  other  ways  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Thb  society  during  the  short  time  of  its  existence  has  secured 
endowments  of  the  value  of  about  £8000  (Bs.  80,000)  and  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  Arts  College  in  Poena  after  the 
name  of  His  Excellency  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Governor  of 
Bombay.  The  Fergusson  College  has  been  recognized  by  the 
University  of  Bombay  for  the  purposes  of  the  Previous  examination 
provisionally  for  three  years.  The  number  of  students  on  the 
college  rolls  is  about  eighty  and  the  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  five 
Bombay  University  graduates.  The  college  fee  is  8s.  (Bs.  4)  a 
mouth ;  seven  scholarships  of  the  total  value  of  £6  (Bs.  60)  are 
awarded  every  month  and  ten  per  cent  free  students  are  allowed.  The 
Government  of  Bombay  has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  Budhv^  Vada 
site  to  the  society  under  reasonable  conditions,  where  the  society 
intend  to  erect  a  large  building  so  as  to  accommodate  the  New 
English  School  and  the  Fergusson  CoUege  together.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by  His  Excellency  Sir  James 
Fergusson  on  the  5th  of  March  1885. 

In  the  town  of  Kirkee  near  Poena  there  were,  in  1882-83,  three 
schools  with  131  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  113  pupils. 
The  average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  varied  from  l^.  l^d,  to  8s.  lOJel. 
(8f  as." Bs.  4  as.  7^).  In  the  town  of  Junnar  there  were  three  schools 
with  384  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  308.  The  average 
early  cost  per  pupil  was  lis.  9Jrf.  (Bs.  5  a«.  14^).  In  the  town  of 
nddpur  there  was  one  school  with  164  names  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  118.    The  average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  was  l\s.  O^d.  (Bs.  5 

«  — - —         ' 

1  The  detaiU  are  :  1880-81,  eight ;  1881-82,  five ;  1882-83,  eighteen ;  1883-84,  foar. 
t€Uk ;  and  1884-85,  thirty-five. 
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at.  8^).  In  the  town  of  Talegaon  Ddbhdde  in  M&val  there  were  two 
achools  with  193  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  145.  The 
average  yearly  cost  per  pnpil  was  l&s,  T^d.  (Bs.  7^).  In  the  town 
of  Khed  there  was  one  school  with  138  names  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  117.  The  average  yearly  cost  per  papil  was  16ir.  2^(2.  (Bs.  8 
as.  1^).  In  the  town  of  Sasvad  there  were  two  schools  with  255 
names  and  an  average  attendance  of  206.    The  average  yearly  cost 

Ser  pnpil  was  13«.  4(i.  (Bs.  6  a«.  10 j).  In  the  town  of  Utur  in 
annar  there  were  two  schools  with  194  names  and  an  average 
attendance  of  156.  The  average  yearly  cost  per  papil  was  128.  5}cl. 
(Rs.  6  as.  3-|^).  In  the  town  of  Ghodnadi  in  Sirar  there  were  two 
schools  with  192  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  125.  The 
average  yearly  cost  per  pnpil  was  ISs.  Hd.  (Bs.  8  as.  IJ).  In  the 
town  of  Tal^aon  Dhandhere  in  Simr  there  was  one  school  with 
ninety-three  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-six.  The 
average  yearly  cost  per  pnpil  was  IBs.  9fd.  (Bs.  9  as.Q^).  In  the 
town  of  Baramati  in  Bhimthadi  there  were  three  schools  with 
234  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  ISO.  The  average  yearly 
cost  per  pnpil  was  9s.  9|(2.  (Bs.4  as.  14^). 

Exclnsive  of  the  eleven  towns  of  Poena,  Kirkee,  Jannar,  Inddpnr, 
Talegaon  D^bhade,  Khed,  S^vad,  Utur,  Ghodnadi,  Talegaon 
Dhandhere,  and  B^jrdmati,  the  district  of  Poena  was,  in  1882-83, 
provided  with  219  schools,  or  on  an  average  one  school  for  every  five 
inhabited  villages.  The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution 
of  these  schools  by  sab-divisions  : 

Poona  ViUage  SchooU,  188£-8S. 


8l?B>ni  V  isIOII. 
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Girls. 
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88 
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Tottd    ... 

189 
885 
168 

106,156 
180,188 
67,483 

88 
48 
16 

;:; 

1177    1  748,489 

810 
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Besides  the  Poena  Native  General  Library,  the  United  Service 
Library,  and  the  Poena  Camp  Library,  there  are  two  reading* 
rooms  one  each  at  Sdsvad  and  B^tia's  Peth  in  Poena.  The  reading- 
rooms  at  Ind&pur,  Talegaon  Dhamdhere,  P&bal,  Jejnri,  and  Talegaon 
Dabh^de  have  all  been  closed.  The  Poona  Native  General 
Library  was  established  in  1848  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J. 
Warden,  Agent  for  Sard^rs,  assisted  by  BAv  Bahddur  Gop&lrdv  Hari 
Deshmnkh,  More  Baghan&th  Dhamdhere,  Xh&a  Bah^ur  Padamji 
Pestanji^  A^bi  S&heb  Shdstri  Patvardhan,  and  others,  many  of 
whom  presented  the  institution  with  books  and  granted  donations. 
Subseqaently  the  late  Mr.  C.  B.  Ovans  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service 
-did  much  to  improve  the  institution.  In  1872  the  library  received 
three  donations.  In  1879  the  library  which  was  situated  in  the 
Budhvar  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  new  one  started.  In 
1884  it  contained  913  books  and  subscribed  for  sixteen  newspapers 
and  four  journals.  The  cost  was  defrayed  by  ninety-two  subscribers 
paying  in  all  about  £65  (Rs.  650)  and  by  grants  amounting  to  about 
£16  (Bs.  160).    The  United  Service  Library  was  established  in  1860 
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and  contained  in  1884  upwards  of  1000  volnmes  and  subscribed  foE 
twenty-three  newspapers  and  twenty  periodicals.  The  cost  waa 
defrayed  by  140  subscribers  paying  in  all  £480  (Rs.4800).  The 
Gamp  Library  was  established  in  1881  and  contained^  in  1884^  895 
volumes  and  subscribed,  besides  eleven  received  gratis,  for  seyenteen 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  seventy-seven 
subscribers  paying  in  all  £69  10«.  (Ks.  695).  The  Beading-rooms 
at  R^stya's  Peth  in  Poena  and  at  Sdsvad  were  established  in  1881 
and  1860  respectively,  contained  about  600  volumes  each,  and  sub* 
scribed  for  from  six  to  nine  papers  each.  The  cost  which  was  aboat 
£11  and  £7  10^.  (Bs.  110  and  75)  was  defrayed  by  iSfty  and  forty 
members  respectively. 

The  Dakshina,  as  mentioned  before,  was  a  charitable  grant 
originally  made  by  D^bh&de  the  Sendpati  of  the  Mar^tha 
empire  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  on  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  that  family  it  ^as  continued  by  the  Peshwds.  It  was  a 
yearly  allowance  and  was  distributed  chiefly  to  learned  Br&hmans 
and  Yaidiks  and  also  to  poor  people  of  the  same  class ;  the 
larger  amounts,  however,  were  given  to  Pandits  or  Sh&stris  of 
distinguished  learning,  or  to  those  Brdhmans  who  })assed  with 
distinction  the  examination  in  the  Sanskrit  sciences  which  was 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  Peshwa  and  his  court.  The  usual 
amount  thus  distributed  was  about  £8500  (Bs.  85,000).  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Deccan,  Mr.  Elphinstone  continued  the  allowance 
fixing  the  annual  grant  at  £5000  (Bs.  50,000).  It  was  a  voluntary 
act  of  that  able  officer  which  manifestly  had  its  origin  in  a  motive 
of  state  policy  and  in  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  most  influential  class 
of  the  people.  The  grant  under  such  circumstances  plainly  imposed 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  Government  to  continue  it,  nor  any 
gnarantee  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  arrangements  under 
which  it  would  be  distributed.^  Of  the  £5000  (Bs.  50,000)  sanc- 
tioned, £2000  (Bs.  20,000)  were  shortly  afterwards  alienated  to 
defray  theexpensesof  the  Hindu  college  at  Poena.  In  1837  the  balance 
of  £3000  (Bs.  80,000)  was  declared  to  be  available  for  general  pur- 
poses of  promoting  education  and  rewarding  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  science,  and  in  1838  Government 
resolved  to  exclode  those  who  had  no  pretensions  to  learning  and 
to  restrict  the  grant  to  old  candidates  who  were  proficients  in 
useful  branches  of  literature.  In  1839,  in  consequence  of  the 
whole  sum  of  £3000  (Bs.  30,000)  being  absorbed  in  the  payment  of 
annuities  awarded  in  previous  years,  it  became  necessary  to  refuse 
new  candidates  and  this  refusal  was  continued  till  1849  when  by  the 
lapse  of  annuities  an  annual  sum  of  £689  Sa.  (Bs.  6894)  was  available 
out  of  the  allowance  of  £3000  (Bs.  30,000),  while  from  the  balance  of 
past  years  there  had  accumulated  upwards  of  £2500  (Bs.  25,000). 
As  the  savings  by  the  lapse  of  shares  was  expected  to  progres- 
sively increase.  Government  were  induced  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Agent  for  Sarddrs  in  the  Deccan  to  authorise  a  new  distriba* 
tion  of  £300  (Bs.  3000)  a  year.  Of  this  sum  one-half  was  authorised 
to  be  reserved  for  candidates  belonging  to  the  classes  declared 


1  Hr.  hamsden,  January  1850,  General  Record  26  of  1S50,  89-90. 
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in  1838  to  be  eligiblo  to  participate  in  the  Dakshina.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  fund  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Agent.  The 
other  half  was  aathorised  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  for  useful 
works  in  Marathi  written  by  natives  of  India.  The  amount 
to  be  so  appropriated  was  divided  into  eleven  shares  or  prizes  for 
the  distribution  of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  composed  of 
the  Agent  for  Sard^rs  in  the  Deccan  as  president  and  nine  members^ 
including  the  Collector  of  Poona^  the  assistant  agent  for  Sardirs, 
the  Principal  Poena  College,  the  Principal  Sadar  Amin  of  Poona, 
inspecting  Sh^tri^  secretary  to  the  Poona  Native  General  Library, 
and  three  other  natives  to  be  selected  by  the  president.  The  Agent 
for  Sardars  and  Major  Candy  were  consulted  as  to  the  best  means 
of  disposing  of  the  entire  available  balance  of  the  Dakshina  fund 
both  present  and  prospective  At  the  end  of  1850  there  was  an 
accnmulated  balance  of  £2699  6a.  (Bs.  26,993)  and  an  available 
yearly  snm  of  £489  (Rs.  4890).  Of  the  £2699  6^.  (Rs.  26>993)  it 
was  prosposed  to  form  a  fund  for  professorships  contemplated  in  the 
scheme  for  amalgamating  the  Poona  Sanskrit  College  and  the 
Government  English  School  at  Poona.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  new  institution  it  was  proposed 
to  appropriate  from  the  Dakshina  a  further  annual  sum  of  £103  14a. 
(Ba  1037).  It  was  also  recommended  that  £10  (Bs.lOO)  a  month  or 
£120  (Rs.  1200)  a  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  of  the  vernacular  languages  in  the  new  college^  and 
£16  (Rs.  160)  a  month  or  £192  (Rs.  1920)  to  the  foundation  in  the 
same  institution  of  four  translation  exhibitions  of  £4  (Rs.  40)  each. 
The  balance  of  £73  6a.  (Rs.  733)  a  year  and  the  subsequent  annual 
increase  from  lapsed  shares,  it  was  proposed,  to  apply  to 
the  formation  of  a  general  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  native 
literature  and  education.  The  chief  items  were  to  reward 
writers  of  useful  practical  works  in  Mard^thi  either  original  or 
translated,  to  print  such  works  as  seemed  worthy  of  publication ,  to 
reward  with  gratuities  old  and  meritorious  vernacular  schoolmasters, 
and  to  grant  occasional  assistance  to  societies  engaged  in  promoting 
the  improvement  of  native  literature.  The  proposal  received  the 
sanction  of  Government.  In  1856,  Government  decided  that  the 
Dakshina  should  be  transferred  to  the  Educational  Department. 
The  annual  balance  increased  from  year  to  year  by  the  lapse  of 
annuities  to  Br4hmans.  In  1857,  Mr.  Bfoward,  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  proposed  to  apply  the  increasing  balance  to  the 
foundation  of  fellowships  in  the  roona  college.  This  proposal  was 
sanctioned  by  Government  and  as  the  pensions  to  Brdhmans  fell  in, 
money  was  found  for  the  foundation  of  Fellowships  in  the  Elphin- 
stone  College  and  in  the  new  Gujarat  College.  Grants  were  also 
made  to  the  Training  Colleges  at  Poona  and  Dhdrwdr,  and  the 
balance  of  the  fund  was  spent  on  prizes  and  rewards  to  authors. 
In  course  of  time  the  Poena  College  and  the  institutions  which  grew 
cot  of  it,  the  High  School  and  the  Training  College,  were  placed 
npon  the  Imperial  or  Provincial  budget;  but  the  balance  of  the 
IXftkshina,  amounting  to  £2068  (Rs.  20,680)  a  year  has  been  con-* 
tinned  as  a  separate  fund  and  its  receipts  and  charges  for  1882-83 
were  as  under : 
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RicBiFn. 

Chaeom. 

£ 

i8 

twelve  months  from  1st  April  1882  to 
81st  March  1888. 

2068 

Allowance  to  Senior  and  JonforDakshina 

Fellows.  ElphlDstone  CoUe«e. 
Allowance  to  Senior  and  Jonfor  Dakshina 

Fellows,  Deocan  CkiUese. 
Allowance  to  Dakshina  Fellows,  Gujar&t 

College. 

Salary  of  the  Secretary      

SsUry  of  the  Establishment       

Salary  of  the  Dakshina  Bzamlnee»  Clerk. 
Salaij  of  the  D«kshina  Fond  Aooonntant 
Scholarship  AUowanoe,  Poena  Training 

College. 
GoutribatiOQ  to  Boarding  House,  Poona. 
Contrihution  to  Boarding  Bouse,  DhAr- 

w4r. 
Office  Bent      

Allowance  to  the  Sanskrit  Class  at  Nidk. 

Rewards  to  Authors 

Dakshina  to  BriUunansi     

Total    ... 

4S3 
800 
185 

78 

80 

8 

47 

106 

60 
60 

Total    ... 

9 

7 

IS 

660 

180 

2068 

9068 

^  The  namber  of  BrAhmanii  still  on  the  Dakshina  fund  list  is  109. 

SiavAJANiK.  ^^  Poona  Sirrajanik  Sablia  or  the  People's  Association  at  Poona 

was  fonnded  on  the  2nd  of  April  1870  (New  Year's  Day  1792  S.) 
under  the  aaspices  of  the  Pant  Pratinidhi^  the  Chief  of  Aandh  in 
Sdtdra,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  political  welfare  and 
advancing  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  members  include,  besides  a  few  Deccan  Sardirs  and 
Indmddrs,  Government  servants  chiefly  in  the  Educational  and 
Judicial  Departments,  pensioners^  and  a  few  pleaders.  The  asso- 
ciation since  its  constitution  has  discussed  and  made  representations 
to  Government  on  many  important  subjects.  A  quarterly  magazine 
in  English  issued  by  the  association  contains^  besides  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings^  ably  written  articles  on  current  political  topics. 
The  Poona  association  had  given  birth  to  similar  associations  in 
other  parts  of  the  Deccan,  but  none  of  them  have  been  of  any 
importance. 

VAKTRTTvorrijAK        Th®  Poona  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  elocution  or  Vaktrit^ 
Sabha.  vott^ak  Sabha  was  started  in  1868  by  some  of  the  leading  men 

of  the  town.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  encourage  public 
speaking  by  giving  prizes  to  good  Mar^thi  speakers.  Two  or 
three  subjects,  political,  social,  or  religious,  are  announced  every 
year  by  the  secretary,  and  candidates  are  invited  to  speak  on  those 
3ubjects  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  two  months  after  the  issue 
of  the  notice.  A  committee  of  five  or  six  members  chosen  from  the 
audience  decides  the  merits  of  the  speakers  and  a^v^rds  the  prizes 
which  range  between  £1  to  £5  (Bs.  10 -50)  to  the  sucessful  com- 
petitors. 

Newsfafibs.  Besides  two  weekly  English  newspapers  the  Deccan  Herald  and 

the  Poona  Observer,  conducted  by  Europeans,  seven  newspapers 
and  four  magazines  are  conducted  by  natives  in  the  city  of  Poona. 
Of  the  seven  native  newspapers  one  the  Mardtha  a  weekly  paper 
with  a  circulation  oi  460  copies  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  I4s.  6d, 
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(Bs.  7^)  is  condacted  in  Englisli ;  two  blie  Dnydn  Prakdsh  or  the 
Light  of  Knowledge^  a  bi-weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
500  copies  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  16^.  (Bs.  8)  and  the 
Dnydn  Chakshu  or  the  Eye  of  Knowledge^  a  weekly  paper  with 
a  circnlation  of  1300  copies  and  a  yearly  sabscription  of  4^.  (Rs.  2) 
are  conducted  in  English  and  Mardthi;  three^  the  Kesari  or  the  Lion 
with  a  circnlation  of  4350  copies  and  a  yearly  subcription  of  28, 
(Ra  1),  the  Pune  Vaibhav  or  the  Grlory  of  Poena  with  a  circulation 
of  450  copies  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  6$.  (Bs.  3)^  and  the 
Shivdji,  so  called  after  the  founder  of  the  Mar&tha  empire  of  that 
name^  with  a  circnlation  of  200  copies  and  a  yearly  subscription  of 
4t.  (Bs.  2)  are  weekly  papers  conducted  in  Mar^thi ;  and  one  the 
Mflitary  Instmotor  with  a  circulation  of  330  copies  and  a  yearly 
sabscription  of  6$.  (Bs.  3)  is  a  weekly  paper  conducted  in  English 
Mardthi  and  Urdu.  Of  the  four  magazines  the  Journal  of  the 
Poona  Sarirajanik  Sabha  with  a  circnlation  of  750  copies  and  a 
yearly  sabscription  of  Ss.  6(2.  (Bs.  4^)  is  a  quarterly  conducted  in 
English ;  and  the  Lokahitavddi  or  the  Advocate  of  the  People's  Good 
with  a  circulation  of  265  copies  and  a  yearly  sabscription  of  2«. 
(Be.  1),  the  Nihandha  Chandrika  or  the  Essay  Moonlight  with 
a  circnlation  of  400  copies  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  Bs,  (Bs.  2})^ 
and  the  Pune  Sarvajanik  Sdbheche  Mdsik  PustaJc  or  the  Monthly 
Jonmal  of  the  Poona  S&rvajanik  Sabha  with  a  circulation  of  200  . 
copies  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  Sa,  (Bs.  4)  are  monthly  maga- 
sines  conducted  in  Mar4thi.  The  Dnydn  Prakdsh  is  the  oldest 
paper  in  the  Presidency.  The  Mardtha  and  the  Kesari  are  twin 
papers  under  the  same  editors  and  their  prevailing  tone  is  unfriendly 
to  Gk>vernment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pune  Vaibhav.  The 
Kesari  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper.  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  S4rvajanik  Sabha  in  English  is  conducted  with  care  and 
ability.  The  other  papers  and  magazines  are  conducted  with  average 
ability. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

HEALTH. 

OwiNO  to  the  elevation  of  the  district,  the  trap  formation  of  the 
BorroQDding  conntry,  the  absence  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  westerly  sea  breezes  and  good  water,  the  Poona  climate 
IB  dry  and  invigorating  and  suits  European  constitutions  better  than 
that  of  most  other  parts  of  India.  The  air  is  lighter,  the  cold  more 
bracing,  and  the  heat  less  oppressive.  There  are  several  hill  sani- 
tariums, Sinhgad,  Purandhar,  Khanddla,  and  LonAvla.  Poona  is  the 
seat  of  tho  Government  during  the  rainy  season  and  is  the  resort  of 
many  rich  Bombay  families,  and  was  once  intended  {0  be  made  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  Bombay  Government  and  of  the  Viceregal 
court.^  Poona  may  be  said  to  be  healthy  all  the  year  round,  bat  if- 
one  time  is  more  unhealthy  than  another  it  is  the  period  between 
June  and  November.  The  languor,  which  in  almost  every  season  of 
the  year  is  found  in  most  parts  of  India,  is  hardly  experienced  in 
Poona  even  in  the  hot  weatner. 

The  prevailing  diseases,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  endemic  class^ 
are  fever,  ague,  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  violent 
colds  and  catarrhs.  The  thermometer  sometimes  Varies  from  twenty 
to  thirty  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night,  and  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  rains  there  is  a  succession  of  cool  breezes  and 
hot  sunshine  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  endure  the  full  force  and  rapidity  of  the  changes.  It  ia 
at  this  period  that  all  those  complaints  symptomatic  of  a  deranged 
state  of  the  liver  are  most  prevalent.  During  October  and  Novem* 
ber,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  elevated 
temperature,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  with  viscerial 
diseases  prevail  and  are  the  cause  of  greater  mortality  than  any  other 
disease.  Fevers  of  the  ephemeral  and  intermittent  classes  are  more 
prevalent  than  those  of  the  remittent  type.  Simple  continued  and 
typhoid  fevers  are  very  rare.  Dysentery  and  all  bowel  complaints 
are  prevalent  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  rainy  season. 
Cholera  as  epidemic  is  rare  though  sporadic  cases  occur  annually. 
During  the  hot  season  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  and  measles  prevail 
among  the  native  population  and  eruptive  and  other  forms  of  fever 
among  Europeans. 

Besides  the  Sassoon  General  Hospital,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphanage,  and  the  Charitable  Infirmary  and  Leper  Hospital  at 
Poona,  the  district  had  in  1882  one  endowed  and  mne  gpint-in-aid 


>  Deccui  Scenes,  10.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  intended  to  come  round  to  Poona  for  the 
wet  aeaaon  of  1866.  400  acres  of  ground  were  taken  and  a  palace  waa  to  be  built 
for  the  Vioeroy'a  residence.  The  lamented  death  of  the  Earl,  however,  pnt  a  atop 
to  theae  arrangementB  and  the  neit  Viceroy  did  not  concur  in  hia  predeoeaaor^a  viewa. 
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dispeiiBaries.  Of  74,100  patients  treated  71,507  were  out-patients 
and  2593  in-patients.  The  total  cost  was  £4744  (Rs.  47,440).  The 
following  details  are  taken  from  the  1882  report  : 

The  Sassoon  General  Hospital  has  a  building  of  its  own.  The 
commonest  diseases  treated  were  malarious  fevers,  lung  diseases, 
syphilis,  bowel  complaints,  and  poisons  and  injuries.  Cholera 
appeared  sporadically  from  May  till  October  and  eleven  cases  were 
reported,  all  of  which  proved  &tal.  Small-poz  broke  out. in  an 
epidemic  form  in  February  and  126  deaths  occurred  from  this 
disease  alone.  There  were  fif ty«one  major  operations  performed, 
all  important  ones^  including  seven  ampatations  ana  fourteen 
lithotomies ;  two  were  discharged  cured,  fifteen  were  relieved,  and 
four  died.  The  diseases  which  principally  caused  the  mortality  were 
malarious  fevers,  long  and  bowel  complaints,  cholera,  syphilis^  and 
poisons  and  injuries.  12,542  out-patients  and  1933  in-patients  were 
treated  at  a  cost  of  £3289  (Rs.  32,890). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage  has  a  building  of  its  own. 
The  general  health  of  the  children  was  fairly  good.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  outbreak  of  chicken-pox  in  March  and  one 
case  of  small-pox  in  December,  no  epidemic  occurred.  The 
commonest  diseases  were  bronchial  catarrh,  ague,  colic,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery.  The  total  number  of  patients  wss  530  and  the  cost, 
was  £139  (Rs.  1390). 

The  Sdsvad  dispensary  has  no  building  of  its  own.  The  most 
prevailing  diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  conjunctivitis,  respiratory 
affections,  bowel-  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  There  was  no 
epidemic.  243  children  were  vaccinated.  5287  out-patients  and 
fourteen  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £132  (Kis.  1320). 

The  Jejuri  dispensary  was  opened  in  1872.  The  prevailing 
diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  respiratory  affections,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera 
appeared  in  the  month  of  Ai>ril>  and  out  of  ten  persona  attacked 
four  died.  Eighty-seven  children  were  successfutty  vaccinated. 
4170  ont-door  and  five  in-^oor  patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of 
£99  (Rs.  990). 

The  BiLr&mati  dispensary  was  established  in  1873.  The  prevailing 
diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  bowel  complaints, 
intestinal  worms,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  appeared  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  and  there  were  thirty-two  cases  with  seven  deaths. 
161  primary  vaecinations  were  successfully  performed.  31 03  out- 
patients and  ten  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £99  (Rs.99Q)^ 

The  IndApur  dispensary  was  opened  in  1870.  The  commonest 
diseases  treated  were  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,,  ulcers,  and  skin 
diseases.  No  epidemic  occurred  in  the  town,  but  cholera  appeared  in 
the  surrounding  villages.  157  children  were  successfully  vaccinated. 
4419  oat-patients  and  twenty-three  in-patients  were  treated  at  a 
cost  of  £129  (Rs.  1290). 

The  Junnar  dispensary  was  established  in  1869.  It  has  a 
building  of  its  own  in  good  repair.  Malarious  fevers,,  ophthalmia, 
worms,  and  skin  diseases  were  the  commonest  complaints.    Cholera^ 
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made  its  appearance  in  tlie  district  bnt  no  cases  occurred  in  the 
town..  There  were  150  vaccinations.  7475  oat-patients  were  treated 
at  a  cost  of  £78  (Rs.  780). 

The  Khed  dispensary  was  founded  in  the  year  1876.  The 
commonest  diseases  were  malarions  fevers,  eye  affections,  skin 
diseases,  and  worms.  There  was  no  epidemic.  5358  out-patients 
and  three  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £72  (Bs.  720). 

The  Talegaon  DdbhMe  dispensary  was  opened  in  1876. 
Ophthalmia^  malarious  fevers,  skin  diseases,  ulcers,  and  worms  were 
the  commonest  diseases.  Two  cases  of  small -pox  were  observed  j 
but  there  was  no  cholera.  Seventy-eight  children  were  successfully 
vaccinated.  6083  out-patients  and  thirteen  in-patients  were  treated 
at  a  cost  of  £101  (Bs.  1010). 

The  Talegaon  Dhamdhere  dispensary  was  established  in  1876. 
It  is  held  in  a  hired  building.  Skin  diseases,  ophthalmia, 
malarious  fevers,  sud  bowel  complaints  including  intestinal  worms 
were  the  prevafling  diseases.  There  was  no  epidemic.  Primary- 
vaccination  was  successfully  performed  in  188  cases.  4758  oat- 
patients  and  four  in-patients  were  treat,ed  at  a  cost  of  £51  (Bs.  510) . 

The  Alandi  dispensary  was  established  in  1882.  It  is  held  ia  a 
dharmshdla  or  rest-house,  which  is  however  totally  unsuited  and  in 
bad  repair.  The  principal  diseases  treated  were  malarious  fevers 
and  respiratory  and  bowel  affections.  There  was  no  epidemic. 
1677  out-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £77  (Bs.  770). 

The  Khdn  Bah^ur  Pestonji  Sordbji  endowed  dispensary  at 
Poena  was  opened  in  1851.  It  has  a  building  of  its  own  in  good 
repair.  The  prevailing  diseases  were  malarious  fevers  and  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  eyes,  chest,  and  skin.  Small-pox  and  measles 
prevailed  in  the  city  and  cantonment  16,635  out-patients  and 
fifty-eight  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £478  (Bs.  4780).  . 

According  to  the  1881  census,  4164  persons  (males  2406,  females 
1758)  or  0*46  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the 
total  number,  3991  (males  2296,  females  1695)  were  Hindus,  153 
(males  99,  females  54)  Musalm^Lns,  13  (maJes  7,  females  6) 
Christians,  5  (males  2,  females  3)  P^rsis,  and  2  (males)  Jews.  Of 
4164  the  total  number  of  infirm  persons,  257  (males  174,  females  88) 
or  6*17  per  cent  were  insane,  2363  (males  1143,  females  1220)  or 
56'75  per  cent  were  blind,  456  (males  271,  females  185)  or  10*95 
per  cent  were  deaf-mutes,  and  1088  (males  818,  females  270)  or 
2613  per  cent  were  lepers.  The  details  are  : 
Poona  Infirm  People,  '1881. 
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In  1883-84;  onder  the  Bupervision  of  the  depafy  sanitary 
oommissioner  tlie  work  of  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  seveDteen 
vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £16  16«.  (Rs.  168)  to 
£28  16«.  (Rs.  288).  Of  these  operators  fourteen  were  distributed  over 
the  rural  parts  of  the  district,  two  were  employed  in  Poena  city,  and 
one  in  the  Poena  aud  Kirkee  cantonments.  Besides  the  vaccinators 
the  medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  nine  grant-in-aid  dispensaries 
carried  on  vaccine  operations.  In  1888-84  the  total  number  of 
persons  vaccinated  was  25,746  exclusive  of  780  revaccinated, 
compared  with  18,601  in  1869-70.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  sor,  religion,  and  age  of  the  persons  primarily  vaccinated : 
Poona  VacemaHoH  Details,  1869-70  and  1883-84- 
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In  1883-84,  the  total  cost  of  these  operations^  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in  the  dispensaries,  was  £870  (Rs.  8700)  or  about  8|i. 
(5}  OB.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  charges  included  the 
following  items :  supervision  and  inspection  £309  12^.  (Rs.  3096), 
establishment  £502  10«.  (Rs.  5025),  and  contingencies  £57  18ir. 
(Rs.  579).  Of  these  the  supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were 
met  from  Grovemment  provincial  funds,  while  £413  2b.  (Rs.4131) 
were  borne  by  the  local  funds  of  the  different  sub-divisions,  £81  18«. 
(Rs.  819)  by  the  Poona  municipality  for  the  services  of  the  two 
vaccinators  in  the  city,  and  £65  8«.  (Rs.  654)  by  the  committee  of 
the  Poona  and  Kirkee  cantonments  for  the  services  of  the  one 
vaccinator  in  the  two  cantonments. 

^  The  native  physicians  of  Poona  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  those  who  have  studied  the  native  medical 
sciences  from  the  Sanskrit  works  on  the  subject.  The  second  class 
includes  all  quacks  who  pretend  to  medical  skill  which  they  do  not 
possess.  The  persons  of  both  classes  are  indiscriminately  called 
Vaidyas.  The  scientific  practitioners  hold  a  good  position  in  society, 
are  much  respected,  and  all  honor  due  to  great  learning  is  paid 
to  them.  Their  advice  is  much  sought  after  and  valued  and  they 
derive  a  good  income.  Those  holding  the  best  position,  on  an  average, 
realize  about  £20  (Rs.  200)  a  month.  The  medicines  they  use  are 
generally  prepared  by  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  decoctions 
of  herbs  and  other  easily  made  concoctions,  which  are  left  to  the 
patients  or  their  friends  to  prepare,  the  VaidyoB  ^ving  the  necessary 
oirections.      The  system  of  remuneration  is  either    by    a    small 
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fee  for  each  visit,  a  fixed  annnityi  or  a  bargain  is  stnick  for  the 
cure  of  a  certain  disease^  the  moietj  being  paid  down  and  the  balance 
remaining  to  be  paid  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient^  and  the 
Vaidyas  supplying  the  medicine  without  extra  charge.  The  quack» 
as  a  rule  occupy  an  acknowledged  inferior  position  in  society, 
their  advice  is  not  much  valued^  their  practice  is  limited^  and 
they  are  generally  poor.  Most  of  them  are  herbalists  and  some 
aspire  to  the  position  of  specialists  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases 
only. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  called  Vaidus  who  may  be- 
grouped  with  the  quacks.  These  men  are  from  Talegaon  D4bhAde, 
form  a  distinct  race^  and  appear  to  be  the  aboriginal  practitioners, 
and  have  an  obscure  history.  There  are  about  a  hundred  faimilies 
of  these  men  living  about  Granesh  Khind  who  come  daily  into  Poena 
to  sell  their  herbs  and  medicaments.  They  are  found  scattered 
over  every  part  of  tbo  district  duriujg  the  fair  weather,  returning 
to  their  homes  in  the  rainy  season.  Their  remedies  consist  mostly 
of  herbs  and  a  few  metallic  compounds  and  reduced  metals.  They 
generally  practise  their  art  among  the  ignorant  classes  of  people. 
The  diseases  which  they  principally  pretend  to  treat  are  gonorrhoea, 
rheumatism,  syphilis,  ulcers,  fevers,  abscesses,  impotence,  and  sterility. 
Their  surgical  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  opening  of  abscesses 
and  extracting  guineaworm,  in  which  latter  complaint  they  display 
considerable  skill  Their  pretensions  are  great,  and  they  have 
special  remedies  for  every  ailment. 

There  are  some  Hakims  or  Musalm&n  physicians  in  the  city.  Their 
condition  and  customs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Vaidyas,  They 
derive  their  education  from  Persian  medical  works. 

The  number  of  scientific  practitioners  is  small  and  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  owing  to  the  natural  neglect  of  native 
medicine.  There  are  now  (1882)  twenty-four  Vaidya^s  and  th*Be 
Hakims  practising  in  the  city  of  Poena,  but  of  the  quacks  who  daily 

?arade  the  virtues  of  their  nostrums  in  the  streets  there  is  no  count, 
he  scientific  practitioners  or  Vaidyas  are  all  Brdhmans  by  caste. 
The  larger  number  of  the  quacks  are  BrAhmans,  a  few  being  Son&rs, 
Mar&tbds,  and  others.  The  Vaidus  are  a  distinct  race  or  caste  by 
themselves.  The  native  practitioners'  forte  lies  in  medicine ;  their 
surgical  practice  has  not  been  studied  to  the  same  extent,  as  the 
Sanskrit  treatises  on  that  subject  are  very  imperfect.  Their 
doctrines  are  based  on  humoral  pathology.  They  state  there  are 
three  chief  humors  in  the  body,  choler  or  bile,  phlegm,  and  wind^ 
and  a  disorder  or  vitiation  of  any  of  them  constitutes  a  disease. 
The  Hakims  occasionally  undertake  surgical  cases,  couch  cataracts^ 
extract  stone  from  the  bladder,  and  attempt  rhinoplastic  operations. 
The  Vaidyas  and  Hakims  make  use  of  reduced  metals  or  ashes  of 
metals,  metallic  compounds  which  are  prepared  bv  themselves^ 
and  vegetable  roots,  harks,  seeds,  and  oils.  Many  of  the  Vaddycim^ 
and  Hahims  have  commenced  to  use  English  medicines,  which 
they  disguise  to  deceive  their  patients.  The  position  and 
emoluments  of  these  practitioners  in  large  cities,  where  native 
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gpradnates,  apothecaries,  and  hospital    assistants  practise,    have       Chapter  ZII. 
lately  sofEered  much.     But  even  in  the  city  of   Poena  some  of  the  Heidth. 

Vaidycia  are  extensively  consulted  and  sought  after  even  by  the 
best  educated  natives. 

In  1 883  a  curious  epidemic  occurred  among  the  cats  at  Sirur.  From  Oat  Plaoui. 
the  1st  to  the  21st  of  June  1883,  125  cats  died.  The  chief  symptom 
noticed  was  vomiting.  Cholera  was  prevalent  at  Sirur  at  the  time. 
The  disease  among  cats  had,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  the 
medical  officer  Surgeon  Stewart,  never  appeared  before  at  the 
placa  On  the  19th  of  May  1883  cholera  broke  out  at  Sirur, 
and  about  the  1st  of  June  cats  died  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a  day. 
Cholera  ceased  on  the  22nd  of  June  and  the  worst  part  of  the 
cat  epidemic  was  over  by  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  although 
the  disease  continued  to  prevail  among  the  animals  to  a  slight 
extent  for  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards.  Altogether  about  300 
cats  died  during  the  epidemic,  that  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cats  in  the  town.  Out  of  nine  cats  examined  which 
died  of  the  disease,  eight  gave  evidence  of  symptoms  resembling 
each  other.  The  ninth  cat  suffered  from  by  far  the  most  severe 
type  of  the  disease.  The  cat  first  became  restless,  not  sitting  for 
any  length  of  time  in  any  one  place  but  shifting  about.  As  it 
wdked  it  staggered  in  its  gait.  Some  of  the  cats  cried  very  loudly 
and  incessantly  as  if  in  great  pain.  All  food  and  drink  were  refused 
from  the  commencement  of  the  illness  till  death  took  place.  In  one 
case  brought  to  Surgeon  Stewart's  knowledge  a  cat  recovered  after 
three  days'  illness.  Great  salivation  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  were 
invariably  present.  The  matter  vomited  was  usually  yellow,  but 
sometimes  green,  and  in  one  case  it  was  observed  to  be  white. 
Throughout  the  illness  there  was  no  diarrhoea.  All  the  people  who 
handled  the  cats  said  that  there  was  great  heat  cmd  fever.  As  the 
disease  progressed,  the  features  of  the  animals  became  pinched  and 
shrunken  and  the  eyes  sunk  in  the  head.  This  was  a  marked  feature 
of  the  diseasa  The  state  of  the  conjunctivae  was  noticed  by  one  man 
and  he  said  that  he  saw  a  yellow  tinge.  Gradually  the  cats  either 
assumed  a  comatose  or  lethargic  condition,  or  else  attacks  of 
convulsions  set  in ;  and  after  a  time,  varying  from  ten  to  thirty-six 
hours  death  occurred,  the  cat  either  dying  quietly  or  during  an  attack 
of  convulsions.  No  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred  in  the  houses 
where  the  nine  cats  were  examined,  but  in  several  instances  such 
cases  bad  occurred  within  a  few  yards  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
owners  of  two  out  of  the  nine  cats  said  that  the  animals  changed 
colour,  one  of  them  which  was  white  becoming  somewhat  darker, 
and  some  of  the  hair  of  the  other  which  was  of  a  brindled  sandy 
colour  becoming  white.^ 


1  A  nmUar  plagae  oocorred  at  Ahmadna^ar  in  1881.  Here  also  cholera  prerailed 
from  aboot  the  beginninff  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Augnst.  During  the  first  part  of 
thii  period  a  great  mortali^  oocorred  among  the  oats  of  the  city.  Aboat  750  cata 
died  from  the  flrrt  to  the  25th  of  Jaly  1881.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were 
skioet  the  aaine.  A  day  or  two  before  the  cat  died  it  appeared  inactiye,  took  no  food, 
sad  tried  to  find  some  cool  place  where  it  conld  rest  The  throat  of  the  animal 
became  swollen  and  choked  and  when  it  died  it  foamed  at  the  month. 
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In  the  second  or  severe  type  of  the  disease,  a  cat^  which  was  a 
very  strong  black  animal  and  was  well  when  it  was  let  out  of  the 
house  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mornings  died  within  six  hours.  It 
showed  signs  of  illness  shortly  after  re-entering  the  house  and 
vomited  at  least  twenty  times,  the  vomit  being  black  like  coffee 
grounds.  A  thick  slime  ran  from  the  animal's  mouth  and  it  had 
two  white  watery  stools.  The  eyes  were  so  sunken  that  it  was 
onljr  with  difficnitj  that  thej  cootd  be  w&mt  whmtk  open.  The  animal 
was  exfamnely  restless,  moving  aboal  from  plaoe  to  place.  IL 
refused  all  food  and  doaky  cried  a  little  during  the  first  hoar  of  its 
illness  but  nat  irfterwards,  wae  aoi  lame  from  cramps  when  it 
walked,  but  staggered  in  its  gait  and  seemed  qoita  rtizpid.  It  had 
no  convulsions  and  died  quite  peaceably.  The  cat  was  said  to  be 
colder  than  was  natural  during  illness,  and  after  death  it  became 
very  rapidly  cold.  The  colour  changed  from  black  to  rustv  brown^ 
and  so  great  was  the  change  that  the  owner  recognised  it  with 
difficulty. 

On  the  whole,  the  disease  from  which  the  animals  suffered  was  in 
Surgeon  Stewart's  opinion  a  malignant  epidemic  disease  of  the  most 
virulent  type,  resembling  cholera  in  some  points,  but  in  others  much 
more  resembling  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  a  disease  in  which  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  forms  one  of 
the  leading  features.  Charbonous  fever  without  eruption  is  the 
only  disease  known  to  veterinary  science  closely  resembling  the 
one  described  above.  This  affection  differs  widely  from  cholera  in 
many  of  its  symptoms. 

A  very  similar  disease  attacked  some  of  the  cattle  .at  Simr^ 
principally  young  healthy  buffaloes.  Of  nineteen  buffaloes  and  five 
cows  owned  by  three  individuals  examined  by  Surgeon  Stewart,  ten 
buffaloes  and  one  cow  were  attacked  with  the  disease  and  died. 
Six  of  the  animals  were  attacked  between  the  18th  and  the  2l8t  of 
July,  three  on  the  28rd,  the  28th,  and  the  29th  of  July,  and  two  on 
the  2nd  and  the  7th  of  August  1883.  All  were  young  and  healthy 
animals,  only  one  being  of  medium  age.  Death  occurred  within 
fourteen  to  eighteen  hours.  The  symptoms  were  panting,  salivation, 
nmning  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  restlessness  in  some  cases,  and 
rapid  death.^ 

The  total  number  of  deaths  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's 
yearly  reports  for  the  eighteen  years  ending  1883  is  321,918  or 
an  average  mortality  of  17,884,  that  is,  according  to  the  1881 
census,  of  about  twenty  in  every  thousand  people.  Of  the  average 
number  of  deaths  11,29?  or  63*2  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to 
fevers,  1485  or  8*3  per  cent  to  cholera,  1434  or  8*0  per  cent  to  bowel 
complaints,  580  or  3*2  per  cent  to  small-pox,  and  28 1 6  or  15*8  per  cent 
to  miscellaneous  causes.  Deaths  froni  violence  or  injuries  averaged 
270  or  1*5  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality.  An  examination  of  the 
death  returns  shows  that  fever  which  during  the  eighteen  years  ending 
1883  caused  an  average  yearly  mortality  of  11,297  or  63*2  per  cent 


1  Memonndom  on  the  '  Cftt-plngue '  at  AhfWfcdniigir  in  1881  and  at  Sinir  in  1888. 
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was  below  the  average  in  the  six  years  ending  1871  and  iix  1874  1879^ 
and  1880,  and  was  above  the  average  in  1872^  1873,  in  the  fonr  years 
ending  1878,  and  in  the'  three  years  ending  1883.  The  five  years 
ending  1870  had  less  than  8000  deaths  from  fever,  the  lowest  total 
being  5545  in  1867 ;  the  two  years  1866  and  1869  had  between  6000 
and  7000  deaths ;  1870  had  between  7000  and  8000  deaths.  The 
three  years  ending  1873,  1875, 1876,  and  the  foor  yeairs  ending  1883 
had  between  10,000  and  15,000  deaths,  and  the  two  years  ending 
1878  had  between  15,000  and  21,000  deaths.  Of  the  deaths  from 
cholera  which  amounted  to  26,736  and  averaged  1485,  5279  or  19'7 
per  cent  happened  in  1883,  4646  or  17*4  per  cent  happened  in  1875, 
3673  or  13-8  per  cent  in  1877,  3613  or  13-5  per  cent  in  1872,  8601 
or  18-5  per  cent  in  1878,  and  1706  or  6'36  per  cent  in  1869.  Of  the 
twelve  years  below  the  average,  1881  had  1412  deaths,  1876  had 
719  deaths,  1868  had  686  deaths,  1880  had  461  deaths,  and  1870 
1871  and  1882  had  between  200  and  300  deaths;  1879  had  100 
deaths;  and  1866  had  161  deaths.  Of  the  remaining  three  years  1873 
was  free  from  cholera  and  1867  and  1874  had  less  than  ten  deaths. 
Of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  which  amounted  to  10,447  and 
averaged  680,  2121  or  20*3  per  cent  happened  in  1872,  1599  or 
lo-3per  centin  1868,  1312  or  125  percent  in  1877,  1226  or  117 
per  cent  in  1883,  and  1000  or  9*6  per  cent  in  1867.  Besides  these 
years  one  year  1876  with  886  deaths  had  a  more  tl^an.  average 
mortality  from  small-pox.  Of  the  years  below  the  average  1871  and 
1882  had  between  560  and  500  deaths,  1869  and  1873  had 
between  300  and  400  ;  1866,  1874,  and  1875  had  between  100  and 
200;  1870  had  ninety-one  deaths;  1878  and  1879  had  less  than 
fifty  deaths ;  and  the  remaining  two  years  1880  and  1881  were  free 
from  small-pox.  Deaths  from  bowel  complaints  which  amoanted  to 
25,820  and  averaged  1434,  varied  from  706  in  1866  to  2270  in  1877, 
Injuries  with  a  total  mortality  of  4867  and  an  average  mortality 
of  270  varied  from  177  in  1869  to  340  in  1878.  Other  causes  with 
a  total  mortality  of  50,695  and  an  average  mortality  of  2816  varied 
from  1626  in  1879  to  4808  in  1872.  During  the  thirteen  years 
ending  1883  for  which  birth  returns  are  available,  the  number  of 
births  was  returned  at  243,078,  the  yearly  total  varying  from 
11,740  in  1878  to  26,705  in  1883  and  averaging  18,698,  or  according 
to  the  1881  census  about  twenty-one  in  every  thousand  people. 
The  details  are  given  overleaf : 
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TotaL 

1866       

161 

117 

6547 

706 

205 

1094 

0780 

1867        

9 

1000 

5546 

866 

191 

2077 

9677 

1868        

686 

1599 

6626 

919 

217 

8804 

11.861 

*.• 

1869        

1706 

867 

6303 

1084 

177 

8610 

18.846 

»•• 

1870        

2U 

91 

7642 

1270 

190 

8997 

18,818 

... 

1871        

243 

652 

10,791 

1860 

804 

8879 

17,688 

16,178 

1872        

3613 

2121 

14,137 

2108 

240 

4808 

87,081 

16,461 

1873        

S02 

11,418 

1646 

384 

8481 

17,181 

18,441 

1874        

2 

129 

9781 

1868 

S84 

3880 

14,889 

19.900 

18T5 

4646 

186 

13,018 

1866 

868 

2948 

81,987 

81.814 

1876        

719 

886 

13,342 

1764 

827 

2806 

19,841 

19,617 

1877        

3673 

1312 

19,763 

2270 

880 

8481 

80,819 

16,168 

1878        

8601 

40 

20.612 

1769 

840 

8246 

89,607 

11,740 

1879        

100 

34 

9599 

987 

808 

1686 

18,698 

16,180 

1880        

461 

10,622 

976 

207 

1888 

14,094 

18,190 

1881        

1412 

18,967 

1468 

880 

8686 

19,767 

81.678 

188S 

«11 

606 

11,420 

1846 

906 

8818 

16,071 

84,754 

1888       

Total    ... 
Avengo    ... 

6379 

1236 

14,480 

1626 

891 

2863 

86,768 

86,705 

S6,786 

10,447 

208,868 

26f820 

4867 

60,006 

881,918 

848,078 

1486 

680 

11,297 

1484 

870 

8816 

17,884 

18,698 

1  The  death  retains  are  believed  to  be  fairly  correct  and  the  birth  retnnui  to  be 
Incomi^ete, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS.^ 

Bhimthadi,  or  Bhima  Bank,  is  one  of  the  eastern  subdivisionfl, 
and  lias  its  head-qaarters  at  Snpa.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhima  between  13^  2'  and  IS""  40'  north  latitude  and  74°  13'  and 
74*  55'  east  longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sirur  and 
the  Shrigonda  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar,  both  separated  from  it 
by  the  Bhima ;  on  the  east  by  the  Kariat  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar 
and  the  Karm^  sub-division  of  Shokpur  both  separated  from  it  by 
the  Bhima  and  bv  Ind^pur;  on  the  sonth  by  the  Phaltan  State 
separated  from  it  by  the  Nira;  and  on  the  west  by  Purandhar  and 
Haveli.  Its  area  is  1036  square  miles,  its  1881  population  110,428 
or  107  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  1881-82  land  revenue  £22,935 
(Ba  2,29,350). 

Of  an  area  of  1035  square  miles  1032  have  been  surveyed  in 
deteil.  Of  these  99  are  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest, 
according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  495,517  acres  or 
82  per  cent  of  arable  land ;  316  acres  or  "05  per  cent  of  unarable 
land,  20,065  acres  or  3  per  cent  of  grass ;  20,837  acres  or  3  per 
cent  of  forest  reserves ;  and  60,688  acres  or  10  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  river  beds,  and  hills.  From  the  495,517  acres  of  arable 
land,  46,007  acres  or  9  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alien- 
ated lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  449,510 
acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  405,624  acres  or 
90  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81.  Of  these  392,577  or  9ff* 
per  cent  were  dry-crop  and  13,047  acres  or  3  per  cent  were  watered 
garden  land. 

A  spur  of  the  Sahyddris  enters  the  sub-division  from  the  west 
and  quickly  widening  fills  nearly  the  whole  breadth  before^  it 
reaches  the  eastern  border.  The  only  hill  of  note  is  that  occupied 
by  the  ancient  temple  of  Bhuleshvar.  The  north  along  the  Bhima 
and  the  Mula-Mutha  is  generally  level  but  is  very  bare  of  treea. 
The  north-east  is  rough  and  hilly,  as  also  are  the  villages  bordering 
on  the  Bhuleshvar  range  to  the  east  of  P&tas.  There  are  almost  no 
mango  groves,  but  the  grass  lands  along  the  Bhima  have  some 
good  bdbhuls,  and  some  bdbhuU,  limbs,  sua  pimpaU  fringe  the  sides 
of  streams  and  shade  the  neighbourhood  of  wells.  The  Bhuleshvar 
hills  in  the  centre  are  bare,  and  the  whole  country  is  exceedingly 
bleak.  In  the  south  the  land  slopes  southwards,  a  waving  plain 
watered  and  broken  by  the  Elarha  and  other  smaller  streams. 
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'  The  flat  hill  tops  have  usually  a  surface  of  shallow  black  soil 
strewn  with  stones.  The  slopes  and  skirts  of  the  hills  are  generally 
of  shallow  light  soil^  while  black  soil  of  considerable  depth  is  found 
in  the  river  basins.  Many  villages  near  the  Bhima  and  Nira  have 
much  deep  rich  black  soil.  The  chief  crops  are  bdjri,  jvdri,  math, 
gram,  wheats  and  kulthi,  besides  a  littlo  sugarcane,  cotton,  tobacco, 
linseed,  and  vegetables.  .  The  staple  grains  are  f'vdri  in  the  east  and 
hdjri  in  the  west. 

The  Mula-Mutha  and  Bhima  form  the  northern^  and  the  Nira 
the  southern  boundary ;  and  the  Karha  a  smaller  stream^  crossing 
the-  sub-division  falls  into  the  Nira  in  its  south-east  comer. 
Many  smaller  streams  like  the  Karha  are  dry  during  the  hot  weather. 
Besides  the  Mutha  canals  which  water  a  considerable  area  there  are 
large  reservoirs  at  K^urde,  M^toba,  Shirsuphal,  Pdtas,  and  Supa. 

Near  the  Bhima  water  lies  so  deep  that  villages  along  its  bank 
have  never  had  wells.  In  the  whole  sub-division  besides  675  wells 
used  for  drinking,  about  2766  wells  are  used  for  watering  the  land. 
Of  the  whole  number  about  874  are  with  and  2567  without  steps. 
A  well  waters  from  one  to  three  acres  and  the  depth  of  water  varies 
from  one  to  twenty-two  feet.  The  cost  of  building  a  well  varies 
from  £20  to  £200  (Rs.  200  -  2000). 

The  climate  which  is  dry  and  airy  varies  in  different  parts.  The 
north-west  enjoys  in  general  a  good  rainfall^  while  in  the  north- 
east, as  in  Ind^pur,  the  supply  is  scanty  and  uncertain.  The 
difference  begins  from  the  Bhuleshvar  hills  to  the  east  of  P^tas. 
Along  the  Bhima  in  the  north  the  certain  rainfall  makes  irrigation 
less  necessary  than  in  other  parts.  The  southern  half  though  part 
of  it  is  nearer  the  Sahyddris  has,  like  the  north-east,  an  uncertain 
supply  of  rain  due  apparently  to  the  clouds  being  drawn  to  the 
Purandhar  and  Mah^ev  hills.. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns,  farm  stock  included  fifty- 
nine  riding  and  2575  load  carts,  525  two-bullock  and  3434  four- 
bullock  ploughs,  36,596  bullocks  and  18,518  cows,  866  he-buffaloes 
and  2712  she-buffaloes,  2547  horses,  83,786  sheep  and  goats,  and 
1015  asses. 

In  1881-82,  of  408,112  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  84,898 
acres  or  8*65  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 868,214  acres,  4942  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  373,156  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  318,258  acres  or  85*28  per  cent, 
^f  which  226,152  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare ; 
*2,159  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata ;  8688  under 
wheat  gaJtu  Triticum  esstivum  ;  720  under  maize  makka  Zesk  mays; 
136  under  rdla  or  kdng  Panicum  italicum;  51  under  barley  Jav 
Hordeum  hexastichon ;  33  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa;  and  319 
under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied 
17,017  acr6s  or  4*56  per  cent,  of  which  6698  were  under  gram 
■harbhara  Cicer  arietinum;  2934  under  kulith  or  kulthi  Doliclios 
biflorus  ;  1576  under  tvr  Cajanus  indicua ;  351  under  mug  Phaseolua 
mungo ;  and  5468  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  34,607 
acres  or  9'27  per  ceilt,  of  which  854  were  under  gingelly  seed  iil 
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Sesamam  indiciim ;  70  nnder  linseed  alshi  Linam  usitatissimam ; 
and  34^183  ander  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  659  acres  or  0'17 
per  cent^  all  of  them  nnder  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tag  Grotalaria 
jnncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2616  acres  or  0*70  per  cent, 
of  which  724  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frntescens;  311 
under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum;  181  under  tobacco 
iambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum;  and  the  remaining  1399  under 
Tarious  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  110,428  people  106,733  or 
96'65  per  cent  Hindus;  3569   or  8'23  per  cent  Mnsalmdns  ;  115  or 
O'lO  per  cent  Christians ;  7  Jews  ;  and  4  P4rsis.     The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are:  3338  Br^hmans ;  28  E^yasth  Prabhus,  writers ;  1 1 58 
M4rw^  Ydnis,   765  Lingdyats,  678  Gujariit  VAnis,  71    Komtis,  and 
71  Vaishya  Y&nis,  traders ;  42,922  Kunbis,  81 30  M^Iis,  and  4  Kichis, 
husbandmen ;  2954  Ch^mbh^rs,  leather- workers ;  1026  Sonars,  gold- 
smiths; 1026  Telis,  oilmen;  976  Kumbhdrs,  potters;  878  Badhdis, 
carpenters;   641    Shimpis,   tailors;  578  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  531 
Koshtis,  weavers ;  402  KWts,  glassbangle-hawkers ;   327  Sangars, 
weavers;  290  Lonj&ris,  lime-burners;  167  P^tharvats,  stone-masons; 
82  Sdlis,  weavers  ;  40  Bhavs^rs,  dyers ;  35  Buruds,  bamboo-work- 
ers ;  33  Riuls,  weavers ;  20  Jingars,  painters ;  19  Beld4rs,  quarry  men ; 
12  Gaundis,  masons;  9  Tdmbats,  coppersmiths;  5  Nildris,  dyers; 
5  Ghisadis,    polishers ;    5  Otdris,   casters ;  one    Khatri,   weaver  ; 
one  Bhadbhunja,  grain-parcher ;  683   Guravs,  temple-servants ;  45 
Ghadshis,  musicians ;  1412  Nhdvis,  barbers ;  750  Parits,  washermen ; 
13,770  Dhangars,  cowmen ;  128  Gavlis,  cowkeepers  ;  1035  Kolis  and 
879  Bhois,  fishers  ;  246  Rajputs,  messengers ;  34  K4mathis,  house- 
builders  ;  5  Bhand^ris,  palm-tappers  ;  3  Kaldls,  distillers ;  3  Lodhis, 
labourers ;    one    Raddi,   waterman ;    4490   R^moshis,    watchmen ; 
1089    Vadars,     stone-cutters;    370    Vanjdris,  grain-dealers;   216 
KaikMis,  labourers  ;  and  1 20  Thdkurs,  husbandmen  ;  9730  Mhdrs, 
village  servants ;  2974  Mtogs,  messengers  ;  73  Dhors^   tanners ; 
26  HaUlkhors,  scavengers ;  and  518  Gosdvis,  397  Joshis,  255  Hol&rs, 
215  Kolhitis,  142  Bharddis,  107  K^nph^tds,  91  Jangams,  57  Vaidus, 
50  Gondhlis,  28Bhdmtas,  19  Tirmdiis,  13  Chitrakathis,    10  Irddhis, 
9  Vi^udevs,  7  Bhdts,  and  5  Mdnbhdvs,  beggars. 

About  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  cultivators  are  Eunbis,  nine  per 
cent  Brdhmans,  Lingdyat  Vdnis,  and  Dhangars,  four  per  cent  Mhdrs 
and  M^ngs,  and  one  per  cent  Musalm&ns.  The  houses  of  most 
husbandmen  have  walls  of  hardened  earth  occasionally  mixed  with 
stone.  The  roofs  are  either  flat  made  of  wood  and  hardened  mud 
or  sloping  with  tiles  and  reed  thatch.  Some  rich  landholders  of 
Snpa  and  B^Mmati  have  better  and  roomier  houses  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  sub-division.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  land- 
holders have  to  borrow  bullocks  to  till  their  holdings,  as  they 
seldom  have  more  than  one  pair  of  their  own.  Rich  landholders 
have  one  to  six  pairs  of  bullocks  and  also  have  she-buffaloes,  goats, 
and  sheep.  About  seventy  per  cent  have  not  more  than  enough 
grain  to  Keep  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  poor  have  to 
eke  out  their  profits  by  labour.  About  sixty  per  cent  are  small 
landowners,  thirty  per  cent  labourers,  and  ten  pisr  cent  proprietors 
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with  tenants.  The  Knnbis  do  a  anbstantial  basmess  daring  the 
slack  season  in  cartings  either  themselves  working  for  hire  or 
letting  their  carts  and  ballocks. 

The  Poona-Shol&par  road  passes  thronghoat  the  length  of  the 
sub-division,  and  the  Peninsola  Railway  also  crosses  it  in  the  same 
direction,  the  two  running  parallel  to  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  each  other  through  the  western  half,  while  the  eastern  half  is 
opened  by  the  railway  in  the  north  and  the  Poena  high  road  in  the 
centre.  Three  railway  stations^  Dhond  Pitas  and  Kedgaon^  are 
within  the  Bhimthadi  Umits^  and  twqDiksdl  and  Umli  are  close  to  its 
borders.  Besides  these,  main  lines  of  road  lead  from  the  station  at 
Kedgaon  to  Sirnr  through  Pirgaon  and  to  Supa  and  Jejuri  through 
Pdd^i.  The  market  towns  are  P&tas,  Karkamb,  and  lavat  on  the 
high  road  from  Poena  to  ShoUpur,and  Bdrimati^Sapa,  Jejuri,  S^vad, 
Phaltan,  Wii,Bhor  and  Sitdra  are  all  within  reach  of  the  sub-division. 
The  people  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  husbandry,  and  gram 
and  other  products  are  sent  to  Poena  and  to  a  less  extent  to  Bombay. 

Haveli,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Sahy&dri  sub-divisions^  with 
its  head -quarters  at  Poena,  and  lying  between  18°  17'  and  18**  45' 
north  latitude  and  73^  24' and  74°  16'  east  longitude^  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ehed  and  Sirur ;  on  the  east  by  Bhimthadi ;  on 
the  south  by  Purandhar  and  Bhor ;  and  on  the  west  by  Pen  in  EoUba 
and  Bhor  in  Sitira.  Its  area  is  813  square  miles^  its  1881 
population  287,062  or  353  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  1881-82  land 
revenue  £20,494  (Rs.  2,04,940)^ 

Of  an  area  of  813  square  miles  795  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
Of  these  202  are  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest,  according 
to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  265,329  acres  or  69  per  cent 
of  arable  land;  11,075  acres  or  2  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  23,089 
acres  or  6  per  cent  of  grass;  30,336  acres  or  7  per  cent  of  forest 
reserves ;  and  49,910  acres  or  13  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads, 
river  beds,  and  hills.  From  the  265,329  acres  of  arable  land,  34,688 
acres  or  13  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands 
in  Oovemmeut  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  230,641  acres  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Government  land  226,841  acres  or  98  per  cent 
were  under  tillage  in  1880-81.  Of  these  212,044  acres  or  93  per  cent 
were  dry-crop  and  14,797  acres  or  7  per  cent  were  watered  garden 
land. 

A  spur  from  the  SahyAdris,  of  which  the  hill  fort  of  Sinhgad 
in  the  west  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  runs  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  sub-division.  To  the  east  of  Poena  in  the  centre 
the  country  is  flat,  open,  and  almost  bare  of  trees ;  to  the  west  it  is 
rugged  and  hilly  and  much  of  it  well  wooded  especially  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Mutha  where  are  large  numbers  of  fine  mango 
trees  and  a  sprinkling  of  jack  trees.  Teak  also  appears  on  the  sides 
of  the  Sinhgad  hills  but  never  grows  to  any  size.  The  Mula- 
Mutha  running  east  divides  the  country  to  the  east  of  Poena  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  The  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Mula-Mutha^ 
between  it  and  the  Bhima,  comprising  some  of  the  poorer  villages, 
is  chiefly  stony,  barren,  high-lying  land,  better  fitted  for  sheep* 
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grazing  tlian  tillage.  The  people  make  the  most  of  their  barren 
inheritance^  every  available  gorge  being  blocked  with  rough  stone 
embankments^  to  gather  and  keep  the  scanty  soil  which  is  washed 
from  nplands.  The  country  to  the  south  between  the  Mutha  and 
the  hills  is  much  more  level  and  has  a  large  proportion  of  rich  soil. 
Even  under  the  hills  the  villages  are  not  unfruitful,  a  better  rainfall 
making  up  for  a  somewhat  poorer  soil. 

The  flat-topped  hills  and  terraces  have  usually  a  shallow  surface 
of  black  soil  strewn  with  stones.  The  slopes  and  skirts  of  the  hills 
are  shallow  red  and  gray  or  mere  stones  and  rock^  and  the  river 
and  stream  basins  are  a  rich  deep  black. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  great  market  of  Poena  makes  the 
tfllage  of  Haveli  more  energetic  and  careful  than  in  most  other 
parte  of  the  district.  The  chief  crops  are  bdjri,  jvdri,  rice^  ndgli, 
kulga,  wheat,  gram,  tn/r,  khurdsni,  udid,  mug,  til,  bhuirmig, 
eastor-seed,  sugarcane,  and  chillies.  Near  Poena  those  crops  are 
chiefly  grown  which  are  suited  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  a  large 
iaJby.  Green  fodder  in  a  great  measure  supersedes  grain  and  is 
supplied  by  early  jvdri  and  maize.  In  garden  lands  especially  for 
some  miles  around  Poona,  oranges,  limes,  pomaloes,  guavas, 
plantains,  figs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  mangoes,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  both  local  and  foreign,  are  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Lacem  grass  is  a  much-grown  and  profitable  crop.  Pdnmalds  or 
betel  vine  gardens  are  numerous  especially  in  the  villages  of  Kondve 
Budmk,  Kondve  Khurd,  Nudri,  Muhammadvddi,  and  Phursangi. 
To  the  west  of  Poena  early  or  hharif  crops  predominate,  the  chief 
being  early  jvdri  and  bdjri  supplemented  by  tur,  til,  ndchni,  and 
wheat.  Bice  is  also  grown  in  a  few  border  villages  notably  in 
B^hatanda,  Arvi,  Marunji,  Kdsdrsai,  Mulkhed,  and  Bhukan.  These 
western  villages  have  little  garden  land,  probably  because  the  rain- 
tall  is  certain  enough  to  ensure  a  regular  return  from  dry-crop 
tillage.  They  have  also  much  land  under  grass  which  from  the 
plentiful  rainfall  grows  freely  and  in  Poena  finds  a  ready  sale.  The 
area  of  arable  land  kept  for  private  grazing  is  no  less  than  13*45 
per  cent  of  the  whole  occupied  area.  Y^holi,  Kharadi,  Yadgaon, 
bheri,  Kesnand,  and  Lohogaon  from  their  nearness  to  Poena,  have 
large  tracts  under  grass  which  probably  pay  better  than  they  would 
if  under  tillage.  Long  strings  of  men  and  women  daily  bring  in 
bundles  of  grass,  firewood,  cowdung-cakes,  and  milk  to  the*  camp 
and  city  of  Poena. 

The  sub-division  is  well  watered.  Besides  the  smaller  streams  it 
18  crossed  by  five  considerable  rivers,  the  Bhima  and  the  Indr&yani 
which  form  its  northern  boundary,  the  Pauna  rising  in  the  Nine- 
M&val  and  falling  into  the  Mula  near  Dipuri,  and  the  Mula  and  the 
Mntha»  which,  with  their  sources  in  the  Sahyddris  join  below  the 
city  of  Poena  and  flow  east  to  the  Bhima.  The  Indr&yani,  which 
also  has  its  source  in  the  Sahyidris,  after  crossing  Mival  flows 
into  the  Bhima  at  Tolfipur,  from  which  for  a  short  distance  the 
Bhima  forms  the  boundary  of  Haveh.  All  of  these  rivers 
tiuoughout  the  hot  months  hold  water  in  considerable  pools,  if  not 
in  small  streams.    The  Mutha  canal  scheme^  including  Lake  Fife 
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and  the  P&hdn  reservoir  are  the  cUef  soaroes  of  crop  water. 
Except  these  two  water  works  the  streams  seldom  snpply  water 
channels  throughout  the  year^  and  are  useful  in  raising  only  such 
crops  as  can  be  cleared  before  the  hot  weather  begins  in  March. 
The  Kitraj  lake  in  the  Sinhgad  hills  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Poena  was  boilt  by  Bdlaji  Bijirdv  the  third  Peshwa  <1740.  1761), 
to  supply  the  city  of  Poena  with  drinking  water.  The  canal  still 
carries  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  city. 

Besides  99  wells  used  for  drinking,  about  1722  wells  are  used 
for  watering  the  land.  Of  the  whole  number  about  599  are  with 
and  1222  without  steps.  A  well  waters  from  two  to  four  acres 
and  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  four  to  twenty  feet.  The  cost 
of  building  a  weU  varies  from  £20  to  £200  (Bs.  200  -  2000). 

The  climate  which  is  dry  and  healthy  varies  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  sub-division ;  the  rainfall  increases  so  rapidly  towards 
the  west  that  in  the  border  villages  rice  and  ndgli  take  the  place  of 
jvdri  and  bdjH.  Mnlshi  in  the  west  has  an  average  fall  of  forty-seven 
inches,  compared  with  twenty -five  inches  at  Poena  in  the  centre. 

In  1881-82,  of  226,743  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  21,306 
acres  or  9'39  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
205,437  acres,  1803  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  207,240  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  186,994  acres  or  89*74  per  cent  of 
which  81,283  were  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata; 
54,877  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare;  21,104  under 
rice  bfidt  Oryza  sativa;  12,572  under  rdgi  or  ndchni  Eleusine 
corocana ;  8288  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum  and  miliare ; 
8503  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  a3stivum  ;  113  under  rdla  or 
kdng  Panicum  italicum ;  50  under  barley  jat?  Hordeum  hezastichon  ; 
50  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays ;  and  4154  under  other  grains  of 
which  details  are  not  given.      Pulses  occupied  2841  acres  or  1-37 

ir  cent,  of  which  1404  were  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum  ; 
89  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus ;  226  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo ; 
110  under  kulith  or  Jeulthi  Dolichos  biflorus;  100  under  peas 
vdtdna  Pisum  sativum;  47  under  vdid  Phaseolus  radiatus;  and 
865  under  other  pulses.  Oil-seeds  occupied  11,148  acres  or  5*37  per 
cent,  of  which  4392  were  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum, 
and  6756  under  other  oil-seeds.  Fibres  occupied  2362  acres  or  1*13 
per  cent.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4895  acres  or  2*36  per 
cent,  of  which  2260  were  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum; 
221  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens;  and  the  remaining 
2414  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  962 
riding  and  5110  load  carts,  4508  two-bullock  and  4359  four-bullock 
plou^s,  34,046  bullocks  and  25,229  cows,  1556  he-buffaloes  and 
8763  she-buffaloes,  2176  horses,  21,169  sheep  and  goats,  and  2140 


The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  287,062  people 
256,056  or  8919  per  cent  Hindus;  20,508  or  7*13  per  cent 
Musalm&ns;  8372  or  2*91  per  cent  Christians;  1491  or  0*51 
per   cent  Ptois;    560  or  0*19  per  cent  Jews;    77  Buddhists; 
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tad  3  Unitarians.  TKe  details  of  the  Hindu  "castes  are  :  23,976 
BiAhinans;  554  EiLyasth  Prabhns,  898  YeUlis,  171  P&tdne  Prabhus, 
aad  30  Dhray  Prabhus,  writers;  3458  M^w^r  V^nis,  2189  Ling^- 
yats,  1542  Gajardt  Vdnis,  351  Yaisbya  Y&nis,  236  Eirdds,  156 
komtis,  95  Agarvdls,  67  Bh&tjia,  63  Brahma-Kshatris,  49  TVLmbolis, 
33  Bangars,  and  6  Lobiui^j  traders  and  merchants ;  117^830  Kun- 
bis,  13,502  Milis,  649  K&chis,  64  Bdris,  and  10  Pahddis,  basband- 
men  ;  5496  Chimbh^rs,  leather- workers  ;  5256  Shimpis,  tailors ; 
3S78  Son&TS,  goldsmiths ;  2776  Badhdis,  carpenters;  2496  Telis, 
oilmen;  2338  Kumbhllrs,  potters;  1200  S&lis,  weavers;  1121  E&siLrs, 
glassbangle-hawkers  ;  864  T&mbat8>  coppersmiths ;  511  Jingars, 
painters ;  504  Bamds,  bamboo-workers ;  487  Eoshtis,  weavers ;  408 
Lohiurs,  blacksmiths;  381  Qhis^is,  polishers;  381  Ehatris,  weavers; 
357  Beld^rSy  qoarrymen ;  344  Lonins,  lime-bnrners ;  256  QaondiSy 
masons ;  252  P&tharvats,  stone-masons ;  275  Rdiils,  weavers ;  245 
Sangars,  weavers;  198  Bhadbhanjas,  erain-parchers ;  98  Nil&ris, 
djers ;  86  SaltAnkars,  tanners ;  79  Lakberis,  lac  bracelet-makers ; 
66  Halvais,  sweetmeat-sellers ;  59  Otdris,  casters ;  53  E^hAris, 
glassbangle-makers ;  32  Bh&vs&rs,  dyers;  21  E&t^is,  tamers; 
20  JhArekaris,  dost- washers ;-  931  Gnravs,  temple-servants;  27 
Ohadshis,  musicians ;  3408  Nh£vis,  barbers ;  2556  Parits,  washer- 
men; 4256  Dhangars,  cowmen;  1757  G-avIis,  cowkeepers;  2322 
Eolis  and  1907  Bhois,  fishers;  2328  Rajputs,  messengers;  1053 
Edmilthis,  honse-buUders ;  361  Lodhis,  labourers;  180  Ghhapar- 
bands,  thatchers ;  108  Bhandiris,  palm-tappers ;  62  EaUls,  distillers; 
29  Baddis,  watermen;  3766  Bdmoshis,  watchmen;  679  Van- 
jiris,  grain-dealers ;  470  Eaik^is,  labourers ;  397  Yadars,  stone- 
cutters ;  346  E4thkaris,  catechu-makers  ;  243  Thdkurs,  husbandmen; 
81  Bhils,  labourers ;  30  Phdsep&rdhis  and  5  Berads,  banters ;  23,554 
Mhirs,  vfllage-servants ;  4303  M^ngs,  messengers ;  878  Halklkhors, 
scavengers;  392  Dhors,  tanners ;  1449  Gos&vis,  465  Jaugams,  444 
Joshis,  357  Yaidas,  257  Bharddis,  199  Gondhlis,  93  Eolhitis,  77 
Pingnls,  74  JohiLris,  65  HoUrs,  50  Bh&ts,  38  Bhdmtds,  21  M&nbh&vs, 
20  Kdnph^t^,  15  Arddhis,  14  Chitrakathis,  12  Bhat&s,  and  10 
Tirmtiis,  beggars. 

Except  in  some  of  the  villages  to  the  north-west  of  Poena  where 
fhe  country  is  too  rugged  for  carts  means  of  communication  abound  in 
the  subdivision.  The  Peninsula  railway  runs  through  its  centre  having 
five  stations  within  its  limits.  The  high  roads  are  numerous  and 
good,  the  chief  being  those  to  Bombay,  Ahmadnagar,  Sholipur,  and 
SAUlra.  To  S&t&ra  there  are  three  routes  by  the  E&traj,  B^bdev, 
aad  Diva  passes,  all  skilful  lasting  works,  the  top  of  the  Edtraj 
hill  being  pierced  by  a  tunnel  of  considerable  length.  Many  miles 
of  excellent  made  roads  cross  the  cantonment  of  Poena  and  connect 
it  wiUi  Eirkee  and  the  city.  A  second  class  road  runs  also  through 
NAr&yangaon  to  Junnar  and  N^ik.  All  these  roads  centre  in 
Poena  and  give  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the'  district  to  the 
vast  quantity  of  supplies  required  by  so  large  a  city.  The  villages 
in  the  Muthift  valley  have  a  ^ood  road  from  the  foot  of  Sinhgad ; 
and  the  new  road  to  Bhor  joins  Bhukum,  Bdvdhan,  and  other 
places  with  the  city  while  most  of  the  villages  along  the  Mula  are  at 
B8M-I1 
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no  great  distance  from  the  old  Bombay  road.     In  the  north-west  of 
the  sab-division  a  new  road  has  been  made  from  Poena  to  Pand. 

Inda'pur,  the  most  south-easterly  snb-division,  lying  between 
17°  54'  and  18°  20'  north  latitude  and  74°  44'  and  75°  14' east 
longitude^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bhimthadi  and  by  the 
Karmtia  sub-division  of  ShoUpur^  which,  separated  by  the  Bhima^ 
also  forms  its  eastern  boundary;  on  the  south  by  the  Mdlsiraa 
sub-division  of  ShoMpur  and  the  Phaltan  state  territory,  both 
separated  from  it  by  the  Nira ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bhimthadi  Its 
area  is  566  square  miles,  its  1881  population  48,114  or  85  to  the 
square  mile,  and  its  1881-82  land  revenue  £10,200  (Rs.  1,02,000). 

Of  an  area  of  566*6  square  miles  353,570  acres  have  been 
surveyed  in  detail.  Of  these  9366  acres  are  the  lands  of  alienated 
villages.  The  rest  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  con- 
tains 291,828  acres  or  85  per  cent  of  arable  land;  21,268  acres 
or  6*1  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  18,467  acres  or  5*3  per  cent  of 
grass;  493  acres  or  0*1  per  cent  of  forest  reserves;  uid  12,144 
acres  or  3*5  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  river  beds,  and  hills. 
From  the  291,828  acres  of  arable  land,  14,547  acres  or  4'9  per  cent 
have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Groyemment 
Tillages.  Of  the  balance  of  277,280  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable 
Government  land  206,999  acres  or  74*6  per  cent  were  under  tillage 
in  1880-81.  Of  these  199,929  acres  or  97  per  cent  were  dry-crop 
and  7069  acres  or  3  per  cent  were  watered  garden  land. 

The  sub-division  is  hilly  and  rugged  in  the  north-west  and  centre, 
but  towards  the  rivers  on  its  borders  it  is  open  and  smooth.  In  all 
the  higher  lands  the  soils  are  shallow  and  stony.  Good  black  soil 
is  found  on  plateaus,  but  of  no  extent  or  depth  except  along  the 
banks  of  the  I^ira  and  Bhima.  A  yellow  alluvial  soil  called  dheti  is 
also  found  in  small  quantities  along  these  streams.  A  small  area 
of  land  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  is  yearly  flooded  and  enriched 
by  the  rainy  weather  freshes  and  its  tillage  to  some  extent  made 
independent  of  the  local  rainfall.  Though  a  little  bdjri  is  grown 
the  staple  crop  is  jvdri. 

The  river  Bhima  bounds  Ind^pur  from  its  north-west  to  its  south- 
east comer  where  it  isjoined  by  the  river  Nira,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary.  Besides  the  Nira  canal  which  commands  a 
large  area  there  are  large  reservoirs  at  Inddpur  and  Bhddalvddi. 

In  a  drought-stricken  tract  like  Ind&pur,  before  any  large  water- 
works were  constructed,  its  wells  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  past  years  the  little  spots  round  wells  were  the  only  parts 
of  the  district  that  yielded  any  return.  The  Nira  canal  supplies 
water  enough  even  for  late  crops  and  during  the  cold  months  instead 
of  Ind^pur  being  parched  and  barren,  large  tracts  are  covered 
with  valuable  crops.  Besides  by  direct  watering,  the  supplies 
brought  by  the  Nira  canal  have  improved  IndiLpur  by  soaking  into 
the  soil.  Wells  that  were  dry  before  the  canal  was  opened  have 
now  a  good  supply ;  and  streams  which  ceased  to  flow  early  in  the 
dry  season  now  flow  nearly  throughout  the  year. 

Besides  409  wells  used  for  drinking,  about  1185  wells  are  used 
for  watering  the  land.     Of  the  whole  number  about   359  are  with 
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mnd  1285  without  steps.    A  well  waters  from  one  to  twelire  acres     CtepCer  ZUI. 
and  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  five  to  thirty  feet.     The  cost  of      a„v  i«II-«-.« 
building  a  well  varies  from  £20  to  £200  (Rs.  200  -  2000).  »uo-iiiviii«» 

As  regards  rainfall,  Inddpur  is  one  of  the  worst  placed  sub-divisions  oimau 

in  the  Deccan.  In  parts  seasonable  rain  seems  unknown  and  when 
the  rain  is  seasonable  it  is  generally  scanty  and  uncertain.  Year  after 
year  lands  are  left  unsown  for  want  of  moisture  and  those  that  are 
sown  yield  next  to  nothing.  Failures  of  crops  more  or  less  general 
are  the  rule  and  a  good  or  even  a  fair  narvest  the  exception. 
Apparently  from  its  nearness  to  the  Mahidev  range  in  North 
S^tdra  the  fall  is  somewhat  larger  and  more  certain  along  the  Bhima 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  sub-division  than  in  the  west  from 
Kalas  to  the  Bdrdmati  villages  in  Bhimthadi. 

According  to  the  1882  returns  &rm  stock  included  twenty-five-  Ao«Jfc. 

riding  and  1213  load  carts^  780  two-bullock  and  1508  four-bultock 
ploughs^  17^514  bullocks  and  8086  cows^  1061  he-boffaloes  and 
2095  she-bofEaloes,  1253  horses^  53,153  sheep  and  goats,  and  562 


In  1881-82,  of  218,881  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  20,868  eH»* 

acres  or  9'53  per  cent  we%  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
198,013  acres,  1431  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  199,444  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  160,690  acres  or  80*56  per  cent,  of 
which  129,069  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare*; 
24,136  under  spiked  millet  hajri  Penicillaria  spicata ;  2983  under 
wheat  gahu  Triticum  SDstivum  ;  630  under  maize  maA;A;a  Zea  may  a; 
102  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa;  85  under  rala  or  kdng  Pauicum 
italicum ;  14  under  barley  jav  Hordeum  hexastichon ;  and  3671 
under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied 
10,527  acres  or  5*27  per  cent,  of  which  5020  were  under  gram 
harhhara  Cicer  arietinum ;  645  under  kulith  or  hiUhi  Dolichos 
biflorus;  356  under  tur  Gajanus  indicus  j  31  under  mu^  Phaseolus 
mungo;  2  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum;  and  4473  undiar 
other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  23,039  acres  or  11*55  per  cent,  of 
which  77  were  under  linseed  alshi  Linnm  usifcatissimum  ;  14  under 
gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum ;  and  22,948  under  other  oil  seeds. 
Fibres  occupied  4703  acres  or  2*35  per  cent,  ot  which  4565  were  under 
cotton  Jcdpus  G-ossypinm  herbaceum ;  94  under  Bombay  hemp  son 
or  tag  Crotalaria  juncea;  and  44  under  other  fibres.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  485  acres  or  0'24  per  cent,  of  which  264  were  under 
chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens;  113  under  sugarcane  ka 
Saccharum  officinarum  ;  38  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana 
tabacum ;  and  the  remaining  70  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The    1881  population  returns  show,  of  48,114  people    46,240  Ptopl^^ 

or  96*10  per  cent  Hindus;  1801  or  374  per  cent  Musalmins; 
68  Christians;  and  5  P&rsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes 
are  :  2046  Brdhmans  ;  7  E&yasth  Prabhus,  writers  ;  652 
Ling&yats,  574  M4rw&r  VAnis,  365  Oujardt  Vdnis,  145  Yaishya 
Yinis,  and  25  Eomtis,  traders  ;  16,704  Konbis  and  8282  M41is^ 
husbandmen ;  1036  Chambh^rs,  leather-workers;  460  Telis;,  oilmen ; 
391  Son&rs,  goldsmiths;  374  EumbULrs,  potters;  374  BadhAis, 
carpenters;  323  Lohilrs,  blacksmiths;  237  Shimpis,  tailors;  209 
Koshtis^  weavers;   118  K&s&rs,  glassbangle-hawkers;  81  Lon4ris, 
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lime-bnmers ;  09  Sangars,  weavers ;  52  Gaandisj  maaoiiB ;  47 
Bjelddrs,  qnarrymen ;  44  Bnruds,  bamboo-.workers ;  40  Bh&ysirs, 
dyers;  21  Tdmbats,  coppersmiths;  19  Khatris,  weavers;  18 
P&tharvats,  stone-masons  ;  18  S&lis^  weavers ;  12  Jing^s,  painters  ; 
5  K&t&risj  tamers ;  4  Rdals^  weavers ;  268  Onravs^  temple- 
servants;  25  Obadshis,  musicians;  625  Nhdvis,  barbers;  365 
ParitSy  wasbermen  ;  7640  Dbangars^  cowmen ;  35  Gavlis^  cowkeepers  ; 
443  Kolis  and  96  Bbois,  fishers;  151  Bajpnts/ messengers;  1103 
Yanj&riSj  grain-dealers;  1188  Bdmosbis^  watchmen;  251  Vadars, 
stone-catters ;  124  Thiknrs,  hasbandmen ;  88  Kaik^is,  labourers  ; 
87  Berads  and  64  Phdsepdrdhis^  banters;  8442  Mh&rSj  Tillage- 
servants  ;  1782  Mings,  messengers ;  26  Dhors,  tanners ;  260  Gosivis, 
166  HoUrs,  98  Joshis,  52  Jangams,  39  Gondhlis,  33  Tirmilis,  16 
Kolh&tis^  7  Bh&ts,  6  Aridbis,  5  Johiris,  and  3  Minbh&vs,  beggars. 

Of  abont  20,000  hasbandmen  abont  seventy  per  cent  are  Kanbis, 
eight  per  cent  Dhangars,  eight  per  cent  Milis,  five  per  cent  Mirwiri 
Gnjar  and  Lingiyat  Vinis^  thi^  per  cent  Brdhmans,  three  per  cent 
Musalmins,  and  two  per  cent  Vanjiris.  The  houses  are  generally 
poor  with  walls  of  hardened  mud  and  flat  roofs.  Dwellings  with  stone 
walls  are  sometimes  found.  The  husbandman's  dress  is  of  the  coarsest 
kind  and  his  household  goods  are  seldom  worth  more  than  £2  10s. 
(Rs.25).  Only  a  small  number  of  landholders  have  a  lai*ge  stock 
of  cattle  and  a  complete  set  of  field  tools.  The  rest  have  to  borrow. 
Few  garden  crops  are  grown.  The  tillage  is  careless  and  manure 
and  deep  ploughing  are  almost  unknown.  Of  the  cultivating  classes 
about  five  per  cent  are  proprietors  with  tenants,  sixty  per  cent  small 
landholders,  and  thirty-five  per  cent  labourers.  M^rwiri  Gujar  and 
Ling^yat  Y4nis  and  Br^mans,  as  a  rule,  do  not  work  in  the  fields. 
Many  Kunbis  and  Mdlis  take  to  carting  when  field  work  is  slack 
and  add  considerably  to  their  scanty  means  of  living.  Dhangars 
feed  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  make  a  fair  living  by  selling  them  and 
their  butter  and  wool. 

The  Poona-Shol&pur  road  runs  through  the  sub-division  by  the 
central  town  of  Indkpur. 

Juniiar,  the  most  northerly  sub-division,  stretching  from  the 
Sahyiidris  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  and  lying  between 
18"" 59'  and  19''22'  north  latitude  and  73''43'  and  74''24'  east  l6ngitade 
is  about  thirty-fire  miles  long  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  broad. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Akola,  Sangamner,  and  PAmer 
sub-divisions  of  Ahmadnagar ;  on  the  east  by  r&mer ;  on  the  south 
by  P&rner  and  Khed  separated  from  it  for  about  fifteen  miles  by  the 
Qhod ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Murbdd  sub-division  of  Thilna.  Its 
area  is  611  square  miles,  its  1881  population  102,273  or  167  to  the 
sqoare  mile,  and  its  1881-82  land  revenue  £14,714  (Bs.  1,47,140).     , 

Of  an  area  of  611  square  miles  606  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
Of  these  62  are  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  according^ 
to  the  revenue  survey  returns  contains  236,408  acres  or  67  per  cent 
pf  arable  land;  114,674  acres  or  33  per  cent  of  nnarable  land; 
1^36,408  acres  or  67  per  cent  of  grass;  34,296  acres  or  9  per  cent  of 
forest  reserves ;  and  10,752  acres  or  about  3  per  cent  of  village  sitesj 
roads,  river  beds,  and  hills.  From  the  236,407  acres  of  arable  lasd^ 
18^27  acres  or  5*3  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  acpoont  of  alienated 
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Iftuds  in  Goyemment  Tillages.  Of  the  balance  of  217^680  acres 
the  actnal  area  of  arable  (^vemment  land^  203^224  acres  or  57*75 
per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81.  Of  these  200,155  acres 
or  56*87  per  cent  were  dry-crop  and  3569  acres  or  0*87  per  cent  were 
watered  garden  lands. 

Namerons  spnrs,  forming  distinct  ranges^  stark  at  right  angles  to 
the  Sahyddris  in  the  west^  and  growing  gradually  smaller^  barer; 
and  tamer,  spread  many  miles  east  and  south-east.  The  chief  of 
these  ranges  is  the  Harishehandragad  range  in  the  north  which  for 
some  distance  separates  Poena  from  Ahmadnagar.  South  of  this  and 
parallel  to  it  are  two  smaller  spurs  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  narrow  valleys  which  form  the  approach  from  the  Deccan  to 
Uie  Mdlsej  and  Ndna  passes.  These  ranges  are  neither  so  lofty  nor 
so  broad  as  the  Harishehandragad  range.  They  pass  east  for  about 
fifteen  miles  and  then  near  the  town  of  Junnar  disappear  somewhat 
abruptly.  To  the  south  of  these  a  fourth  range  bounds  the  Junnar  and 
Khed  sub-divisions  as  far  as  Mahilunga  in  Khed.  Each  of  the 
valleys  lying  between  these  spurs  formed  one  of  the  old  petty  divi- 
sions or  tarfa  known  as  Minner,  Kokadner,  and  Madhkhore.  The 
most  noted  hills  are  Harishehandragad  whose  southern  slopes  only 
are  in  the  Sub-division,  Shivner,  Ghdvand,  Hadsar,  Jivdhau,  and 
NiMyangad,  all  of  which  are  fortified  and  of  great  strength.  Bound 
Junnar  there  are  three  hills,  Ganesh  P&hdd  three  miles  to  the  north, 
Tolj&devi  two  miles  to  the  west,  and  M&nmodi  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  south. 

Except  a  few  villages,  Junnar  consists  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Mina  and  the  Eukdi.  Towards  the  west  the  Kukdi  vaUey  splits 
into  three  ravines  where  the  main  river  is  joined  by  the  Ar  and  the 
Pnshp&vatL  In  the  east  only  a  rising  ground  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Mina  and  the  Kukdi  which  might  almost  be  called  one  plain. 
To  the  west  of  Junnar  the  valleys  are  separated  by  spurs  of  the 
Sahyddris  that  rise  3000  to  4500  feet  above  the  sea  and  1000  to 
1500  feet  above  the  plain.  The  sub-division  thus  forms  two  distinct 
portions  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town  of  Junnar  and  Otur.  The 
east  half  which  includes  perhaps  three-fifths  of  the  sub-division  is  open 
and  except  a  few  single  hills  is  flat.  T}ie  west  is  a  mass  of  high  hills 
and  valleys  more  or  less  rugged  and  broken.  In  the  east  the  soil  is 
generally  either  black  or  a  poor  gravel.  The  black  soil,  except  in 
a  few  villages  in  the  centre  of  the  subrdivision  and  in  a  few  places 
along  the  rivers,  is  generally  thin  or  of  strangely  variable  depths 
In  this  portion -the  gentle  slope  from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the 
river  banks  is  in  every  way  suited  for  gardens,  water  being  available 
either  from  wells  or  dams  thrown  across  streams.  In  the  west  the 
soil  is  very  variable.  The  Madhkhore  or  northern  valley  is  com-i 
paratively  flat  and  open  and  has  a  large  area  of  black  and  blackish 
red  soil.  The  central  vallev  or  Eokaoner  is  particularljr  rugged  and 
broken  with  hardly  any  black  soil,  the  prevailing  soil  being  reddish  ^ 
and  the  third  er  south  valley  the  Minner,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  rolling, 
country,  with  soil  generally  blackish  but  coarse  and  shallow.  Except 
a  little  land  water^  from  streams  this  part  has  no  gardens,  th^ 
place  of  garden  crops  being  taken  by  rice  of  which  a  large  area  is 
^prown.  Every  stream  is  dammed  and  every  suitable  hollow  and  dip 
»  a  rioe|Mitch..   The  rice  soil  varies  considerably.   In  the  Madhkhore 
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on  the  north  it  is  nearly  all  black  or  brownish-gray  or  brown^  in 
Kokadner  in  the  centre  much  is  fine  yellow  and  yellowish  red>  and  in 
the  Minner  in  the  south  it  is  nearly  all  black  or  brownish  gray.  Near 
the  town  of  Juunar  the  valleys  and  garden  lands  are  very  rich. 
Over  the  whole  sub-division  the  chief  crop  is  bdfri  with  about  44-7 
per  cent  of  the  whole  tillage.  The  next  is  wheat  of  which  the  best 
sorts  are  raised  near  Junnar  and  in  the  chief  valleys.  Large 
quantities  of  garden,  produce  are  grown  especially  in  the  centre  and 
east.  Plantains  are  a  favourite  crop  at  Ale  and  at  Junnar,  and 
B&juri  is  famous  for  its  vineyards,  and  large  quantities  both  of  grapes 
and  of  plantains  go  to  the  Poena  and  Bombay  markets.  The 
western  and  northern  villages  grow  rice  instead  of  garden  crops. 
In  the  better  soils  a  second  crop  of  gram  and  peas  is  raised  after 
the  rice  is  cut  and  sometimes  wheat  and  vegetables,  and  rarely 
sugarcane.  On  the  mdl  or  uplands  the  usual  crops  are  ndgU,  sdva, 
and  khurdsni.  Where  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep  the  plough  is  used, 
but  in  many  places  bullocks  cannot  be  used  and  the  land  is  dug  by 
hand.  These  steep  tracts  generally  remain  untilled  for  seversd 
years  and  then,  as  in  the  old  w.ood-ash  or  dalhi  system  the  bushes 
are  cut  and  burnt.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  about  ploughing.  The 
heavier  black  soils  are  generally  ploughed  every  second  year,  while 
the  lighter  soils  are  ploughed  every  year.  The  large  area  of  land, 
11,724  acres,  watered  from  wells  and  channels  has  caused  so  heavy 
a  demand  for  manure  that  dry-crop  land  is  left  totally  unmanured. 
The  practice  of  sending  the  cattle  to  graze  in  the  western  villages 
reduces  the  supply  of  manure,  and  in  the  centre  where  the  soil  is 
good,  it  is  not  enough  even  for  garden  land. 

Besides  the  Miua  in  the  north  and  the  Kukdi  in  the  centre  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Sahy&dris  a  smaller  river  called  the 
Pushpdvati  rises  near  the  M^lsej  pass,  flows  through  the  Madh 
valley,  receives  the  water  of  the  Mdndva,  and  meets  the  Kukdi  near 
the  village  of  Kivra.  The  Mina  and  the  Kukdi  are  both  feeders  of 
the  Ghod,  which,  for  about  ten  miles,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  sub-division.  They  pass  south-east  in  nearly  parallel  lines  and 
hold  water  in  pools  throughout  the  year  and  on  aU  of  them  are  dams 
for  channel-wateiing  and  wells. 

Besides  about  260  wells  used  for  drinking,  about  3781  wells  are 
used  for  watering  the  land.  Of  the  whole  number  about  185  are  with 
and  about  3856  without  steps.  A  well  waters  from  one  to  five  acres 
and  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  four  feet  to  nine  feet  The  cost 
of  building  a  well  varies  from  £10  to  £50  (Bs.  100  -  500). 

The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy  and  free  from  hot  winds.  Great 
heat  and  total  failure  of  rain  are  very  rare.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  sub-division  there  is  great  variety  of  climate.  On  the  western 
border  the  rainfall  is  abundant.  The  tract  near  Junnar  is  famoos 
for  its  fine  cUmate.  Nowhere  in  Poena  is  the  rainfall  so  general  and 
so  certain  as  here.  During  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1881  the 
Junnar  rainfall  varied  from  10*18  inches  in  1862  to  89'43  inches  in 
1878,  and  averaged 22*61  inches  from  1860  to  1870  and  2391  inches 
from  1871  to  1881. 

The  chief  husbandmen  are  Kunbis,  Kolis,  and  Thdkurs.  Kolis 
and  TbAkurs  who  form  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  are  foond 
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iMur  ihe  Saliyidi^8>  and  the  Kanbis  who  form  about  siztj^five  per 
cent  in  other  parts  of  the  sab-division ^  The  husbandmen's  honses 
are  poory  built  of  hardened  mud>  with  roofs  of  tiles^  reeds^  straw^ 
mud,  and  sticks.  A  few  rich  husbandmen  have  large  houses  with 
doping  tiled  roofs.  The  average  value  of  a  husbandman's  stock 
of  house  goods  varies  from  £2  lOs,  to  £7  lOs,  (Bs.  25  -  75).  Their 
Hvestock  generally  inclndes  one  or  more  cows  or  she-buffaloes 
and  one  or  more  pair  of  bullocks  with  a  few  goats.  A  Koli's  stock 
is  less  than  a  Kunbi's.  Large  vat-shaped  grain  stores  are  sometimes 
foand  attached  to  the  houses  of  the  better  class  of  husbandmen « 
Most  husbandmen  are  small  landholders^  a  considerable  number  are 
labourers,  and  a  small  number  are  proprietors  with  tenants.  Many 
in  the  intervals  of  field  labour  make  money  by  carting.  A  few 
Dhangars  weave  blankets  and  Sdlis  weave  women's  robes.  The 
poorer  families^  both  men  women  and  children,  often  labour  in  the 
fields  of  the  richer,  and  receive  regular  wages.  The  rich  land* 
holders  do  a  large  business  in  lending  grain  and  more  rarely  money 
to  their  poorer  brethren. 

In  1881-82,  of  203,1 84  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  20,190 
acres  or  9*93  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  182,994  acres,  1843  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  184,837 
acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  163,704  acres  or  88*56  per 
cent,  of  which  108,599  were  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillfuria 
spicata;  21,677  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  aestivum ;  16,438  under 
Indian  millet  Jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  6983  under  rdgi  or  ndehni 
Elensine  corocana ;  4317  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum 
and  miliare;  4169  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa;  397  under  kodra 
or  harik  Paspalum  scrobiculatum ;  6  under  barley  jav  Hordeum 
hezastichon;  one  under  rdla  or  A^^n^  Panicum  italicum ;  and  1117 
under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied 
9659  acres  or  5*22  per  cent,  of  which  4770  were  under  gram  harbhara 
Cicer  arietinum ;  2220  under  kuUth  or  kuUhi  Dohchos  biflorus ; 
769  under  tur  Gajanus  indicus  ;  687  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo ; 
330  under  udid  Phaseolus  radiatus ;  329  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum 
sativum ;  94  under  lentils  maaur  Ervum  lens ;  and  460  under  other 
pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  7233  acres  or  3*91  per  cent,  of  which  5806 
were  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum ;  and  1427  under 
other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  15  acres.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  4226  acres  or  2*28  per  cent,  1867  of  which  were  under 
chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens ;  275  under  tobacco  tambdkhu 
Niootiana  tabacum ;  968  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum ; 
and  the  remaining  1116  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  543  riding 
and  1529  load  carts,  4288  two-bullock  and  3848  four-buUock  ploughs^ 
27,481  bullocks  and  16,944  cows,  2731  he-buffaloes  and  6320  she- 
bnfEaloes,  906  horses,  40,870  sheep  and  goats,  and  856  asses. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  102,273  people,  97,241  or 
95*07  per  cent  Hindus;  5006  or  4*89  per  cent  Musalmins;  22 
Christians ;  and  4  Shaikhs.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  6137 
Br&hmans;  988  Mfirwir  Y^nis,  354  Ling^yats,  107  Gujardt  Vdnis, 
50  Komtis,  and  45  Yaishya  Y^nis,  traders ;  44,982  Eunbis  and  7431 
Miilis,  husbandmen ;  1486  Badhiis,  carpenters ;  1069  Chdmbhdrs, 
leather-workers ;  1015  Telia,  oilmen  ;  974  Kumbh&rs,  potters ;  950 
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Soiidrs>  goldsmiths i  873  Sdlis,  weavers;  840  Koshtis,  weavers;  756 
ShimpiSy  tailors;  325  K^^rs^  glassbangle-hawkers ;  217  Loh^rs^ 
blacksmiths ;  95  T&mbats^  coppersmiths ;  73  Bamds^  bamboo* 
workers;  71  Beld^rs,  qaarrymen;  60  Bh&vs&rs,  dyers;  47  Nil^ris, 
dyers;  88  P&tharvats^  stone-masons;  29  Khatris^  weavers;  18 
Ohis&dis,  polishers;  17  Klluls^  weavers;  12  LonAris,  lime-bamers; 

10  K&t^ris,  turners ;  8  Jingarsi  painters ;  6  Gaondis^  masons ; 
932  Gnravs^  temple-servants ;  990  Nh^vis,  barbers ;  573  Parits^ 
washermen ;  1041  Dbaagars,  cowmen  ;  12^467  Kolis  and  185  Bhois^ 
fishers;  830  Rajpnts^  messengers;  2367  Th&knrs,  hasbandmen; 
1009  B&moshis,  watchmen;  246  Bhils^  laboarers;  181  Vadars, stone- 
catters ;.  137  E&thkaris,  catecha-makers ;  70  Yanj^ris^  grain-dealers; 
64  Kaik^idis^  laboarers ;  5670  Mh^rs^  village-servants ;  632  M&ngs^ 
messengers;  273  Dhors,  tanners;  and  436  Gos&vis,  169  Joshis, 
112  Gondhlis,  106  Jangams,  73  Bharidis,  48  Kolh&tis,  23  Mdnbh&vs^ 

11  Ar&dhis>  5  Joh&ris^  4  Chitrakathis,  and  4  P4nguls«  beggars. 

Jannar  has  fair  means  of  commanication  :  all  the  market  towns 
and  villages  lie  on  made  roads.  Of  two  metalled  roads  the  Poona- 
Ndsik  lugh  road  passes  north  and  south  by  the  towns  of 
N&rdyangaon  and  Ale ;  the  other  branches  off  the  Poona-N^sik  road 
at  N^r&yangaon  and  goes  as  far  as  Junnar.  Of  several  fair-weather 
local  fund  roads  one  runs  east  to  the  Ahmadnagar  district  and 
west  to  the  Eonkan  down  the  M^Isej  pass  by  the  market  towns  of 
Belha^  Ale,  Otur,  and  Madh.  At  Belha  the  road  has  two  branches 
one  to  Ahmadnagar  through  the  Anna  pass  and  the  other  through 
Pimer  joining  the  Poona-Ahmadnagar  high  road.  The  town  of 
Junnar  is  connected  with  this  road  by  two  branches,  one  ending  at 
Otur  the  other  at  Dingora  Another  road  fit  for  carts  runs  from 
Junnar  to  Ghd,tghar  at  the  top  of  the  Ntoa  pass  and  though  fit 
only  for  bullocks  and  buffaloes  has  a  considerable  traffic  with  the 
Konkan.  Besides  these  some  other  short  roads  are  passable  {or  carts 
in  the  fair  weather.  Numerous  villages  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the 
broken  west  and  north  country  are  inaccessible  to  carts,  pack 
animals  being  employed  in  canying  goods  to  and  from  them.  The 
chief  markets  are  at  Junnar,  Ndrdyangaon,  Ale,  Madh,  and 
Otur,  and  small  ones  at  Belha  and  Anna  both  alienated  villages. 
At  Junnar  is  a  large  attendance  and  weekly  sales  amount  to  £200 
(Rs.  2000).  Besides  the  people  of  the  villages  round,  those  of  the 
western  villages  and  many  from  the  Konkan  below  the  Nana  pass 
go  to  Junnar,  bringing  hill  grains  grown  there,  bundles  of  wood 
and  grass,  and  baskets.  In  1880-81,  1636  carts  and  24,369  laden 
pack  animals  entered  Junnar.  The  weekly  sales  at  N£r^yangaon 
and  Ale  amount  to  about  £45  (Bs.  450)  each.  The  chief  outside 
markets  to  which  Junnar  produce  passes  are  Alkute  in  the  P&mer 
sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar  to  the  east  and  the  large  cattle  market 
of  Manehar  in  Ehed  to  the  soutL  Besides  weaving  which  is 
barried  on  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  paper-making  is  carried 
on  in  the  town  of  Junnar  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
paper  is  sent  to  Poena,  ShoUlpur,  and  the  Niz&m's  dominiona 
The  leading  local  exports  are  gram,  chillies,  potatoes,  onions, 
plantains,  oil-cake,  paper,  myroJbwdans,  and  sheep.  The  traffic 
ehiefly  passes  by   the  roona-N&sik   and  Jonnar-N&ndghiit  roads. 
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From  Ale,  Nir&yangaon^  and  the  Mina  valley  villages  plantains 
potatoes  and  chillies  go  by  cart  either  direct  to  Poena  or  branching 
off  near  Khed  go  through  Talegaon  by  rail  to  Bombay  or  by  road  to 
Fianvel  for  the  Eonkan.  Chillies  go  in  large  qaanfcities  to  Panvel 
from  N4r6yangaon.  Plantains  worth  £8000  to  £4000  (Rs.  30,000- 
40,000)  go  to  Poena  from  Ale.  By  this  road  too  paper,  cotton 
goods,  and  iron  and  other  heavy  goods  are  imported  and  exported. 
From  December  1881  to  March  1882,  about  3500  pack  animals  a 
month  passed  up  and  down  the  N&ndghat  road.  The  chief  articles 
sent  down  were  chillies,  onions,  wheat,  bdjri,  oil-cake,  and  myrobalans 
mostly  to  Kaly&n  in  Th&na  for  export  to  Europe.  A  large  number 
of  sheep  are  forwarded  by  this  road  to  Bombav.  Over  10,000  passed 
daring  the  four  months  of  the  cold  weather  of  1881-82.  Flocks  of 
sheep  come  from  Sangamner  and  other  sub-divisions  of  Ahmadnagar 
to  graze  in  Junnar  where  they  are  welcomed  on  account  of  their 
manure,  and  dealers  buy  them  and  send  them  along  with  locally 
reared  sheep  to  the  Bombay  markets.  Along  the  Milsej  route  a 
fur  amount  of  traffic  passes  between  the  northern  part  of  the  sub^ 
division,  Otur  and  Madh,  and  the  Konkan.  The  exports  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  on  the  other  roads,  and  the  average  number  of  pack 
animals  is  about  2900  a  month.  Otur  has  a  little  traffic  with  the 
Akola  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar,  sending  bdjri  and  salt  and 
getting  rice  and  hill  grains.  A  certain  amount  of  cloth,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco  go  by  the  old  Ahmadnagar  road  through  Bori  Budruk  and 
Belha  to  the  Ahmadnagar  district,  most  of  the  carts  passing  as 
far  as  Yeola.  The  imports  are  less  in  quantity  than  the  exports. 
Cotton  goods,  iron,  copper  vessels,  groceries,  and  refuse  scrap  paper 
for  the  paper-makers  are  the  leading  articles  brought  by  cart ;  the 
pack-bullocks  chiefly  bring  salt  and  cocoanuts  from  the  Konkan. 
Among  the  minor  imports  is  kerosine  oil. 

Khed.  one  of  the  Sahy&dri  sub-divisions,  lying  between  18^  34^ 
and  19**  13'  north  latitude  and  73°  35'  and  74*"  15'  east  longitude, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Junnar,  on  the  east  by  Sirnr,  on  the 
sonth  by  Haveli  and  Mdval,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Karjat  and 
liurbid  sub-diviaions  of  Thfoa.  Its  area  is  888  square  miles.  In 
1881  its  population  was  141,890  or  160  to  the  square  mile,  and  in 
1881-82  Its  land  revenue  was  £15,887  (Bs.  1,58,870). 

Of  an  area  of  877  square  miles  822  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
Of  these  about  1 16  miles  or  74,168  acres  are  the  lands  of  alienated 
villages,  llie  rest  about  706  miles  or  451,965  acres  contains, 
acconiing  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  292,278  acres  or  644  per 
cent  of  arable  land ;  159,686  acres  or  35  i  per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 
283,875  acres  or  62  per  cent  of  grass;  83,602  acres  or  18  per  cent 
of  forest  reserves;  and  76,084  acres  or  16  per  cent  of  village  sites, 
roads,  river  beds,  and  hilla  From  the  292,278  acres  of  arable  land, 
26,295  acres  or  8  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Gk>vemment  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  265,982  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  257,680  acres  or  96  per 
eent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81 .  Of  these  252,381  acres  or  98 
per  oent  were  dry-crop  and  5198  acres  or  2  per  cent  were  watered 
garden  land. 
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Within  Khed  limits  are  two  large  chains  of  hills  one  in  the  nortli 
which  separates  it  from  Jnnnar  and  one  in  the  south  which  separates 
it  from  M^vaL  Besides  these,  two  smaller  ranges  of  hills  cross  the 
centre.  These  ranges  divide  Khed  into  three  leading  valleys  of  the 
Bhima,  the  Bhdma,  and  the  Indr&yani.  The  east  is  a  series  of  table- 
lands, divided  and  crossed  by  mountains  and  hills ;  towards  the  west 
as  it  approaches  the  Sahyddris,  the  country  becomes  still  more 
broken  and  rugged.     Most  of  the  soil  is  either  red  or  gray. 

The  M^val  or  west  has  little  dry  crop  tillage.  Much  of  the  soil 
can  be  cropped  only  at  intervals  of  several  years.  Rice  is  the  great 
staple  and  rent-paying  product,  the  other  crops  being  ndchni,  vari, 
and  aava  which  supply  the  food  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  live. 
The  east  of  the  sub-division  which  is  fairly  level  grows  the  ordinary 
dry-crops  chiefly  those  that  belong  to  the  early  harvest.  Much  of 
the  deep  black  and  brown  soil  is  moisture-holding  and  yields  two 
crops  hdjri  followed  by  gram.  The  villages  near  Khed  and  Ch&kan 
have  a  large  area  under  pepper,  which  in  low  moist  places  is  grown 
as  a  monsoon  crop.  Considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown. 
The  husbandry  on  the  whole  is  good.  Manure  is  regularly  used  and 
is  so  much  appreciated  that  husbandmen  bring  it  back  from  Poena 
after  disposing  of  their  yvori  straw. 

The  climate  is  generally  good.  During  the  four  years  ending^ 
1873-74  the  rainfall  averaged  24*12  inches. 

The  rivers  Ghod,  Bhima,  Bh&ma,  and  Indrdyani  water  the  sub- 
division, flowing  west  to  east  in  nearly  parallel  courses.  All  have 
water  in  pools  throughout  the  hot  season. 

Besides  611  wells  used  for  drinking  about  2623  wells  are  used  for 
watering  the  land.  Of  the  whole  number  about  434  are  with  and 
2800  without  steps.  A  well  waters  from  four  to  six  acres  and  the 
depth  of  water  varies  from  two  to  twenty-four  feet.  The  cost  of 
building  a  well  varies  from  10«.  to  £200  (Rs.  6  -  2000). 

In  1881-82,  of  257,420  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  30,12S 
acres  or  11*70  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  227,297  acres,  4288  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  231,585 
acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  194,268 acres  or  8388  per 
cent,  of  which  1 07,856  were  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria 
spicata ;  28,782  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  16,310 
under  rdgi  or  ndchni  Eleusine  corocana;  11,163  unAer  sdva  and 
vari  Panicum  miliaceum  and  miliare;  8205  under  wheat  gahu 
Triticum  sdstivum;  5998  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa ;  and  15,954 
under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied 
17,144  acres  or  7'40  per  cent  of  which  4329  were  under  gram 
harhhara  Gicer  arietinum ;  4056  under  kuUth  or  kuUhi  Dolichoa 
biflorusj  2349  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo;  1399  under  tur 
Cajanus  indicus ;  1031  under  udid  Phaseolus  radiatus ;  329  under 
peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum ;  302  under  lentils  masur  Ervum  lens ; 
and  3349  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  13,367  acres  or  5*77 
per  cent^  of  which  12,381  were  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum 
indicum  and  986  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  16  acres 
all  of    them   under    brown    hemp  ambddi   Hibiscus  cannabinnsi 
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Mifloellaneotts  crops  occupied  6790  acres  or  2'93  per  cent^  of  which 
3708  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens ;  428  under 
sugarcane  U8  Saccharum  officinarum  ;  239  under  tobacco  tambdkhu 
Nicotiana  tabacum;  and  the  remaining  2415  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  383  riding 
and  3224  load  carts,  7436  two-bullock  and  4849  four-bullock 
ploughs,  44,176  bullocks  and  31,664  cows,  1946  he-buffaloes  and 
10,858  she-bufEaloes,  1252  horses,  19,409  sheep  and  goats,  and  783 


The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  141,890  people  138,274  or 
97'45  per  cent  Hindus;  3601  or  2*53  per  cent  Musalm^ns;  14 
Christians ;  and  one  P^rsi.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 
5599  Bi^hmans;  16  VeULlis,  15  E&}rasth  Prabhus,  and  10  P^tdne 
Prabhus,  writers  ;  1156  Mdrw^r  Vfinis,  585  Ling^yats,  487  Gujar&t 
Vinis,  99  Yaishya  Y&nis,  and  35  Komtis,  traders ;  68,913  Kunbis, 
6104  M^lis,  and  7  E^his,  husbandmen ;  1855  Ch^bhdrs,  leather- 
workers  ;  1904  Badh&is,  carpenters;  1298  Eumbh^rs,  potters;  1225 
Telis,  oilmen;  fl88  Son&rs,  goldsmiths;  590  Shimpis,  tailors;  468 
Koshtis,  weavers;  410  Loh^rs,  blacksmiths;  297  S&lis»  weavers; 
257  K&a&rs^  glassbangle-hawkers ;  95  Pdtharvats,  stone-masons; 
68  Buruds,  bamboo- workers ;  46  Nildris,  dyers;  62  Beld&rs, 
quarrymen;  35  Ot^ris,  casters;  30  Bhdvsdrs,  dyers;  22  Londris, 
llme-bumers;  19  Tdmbats,  coppersmiths;  17  B&uls,  weavers ;  16 
Ghislulis,  polishers;  11  Ehatris  and  6  Sangars,  weavers; 
one  Jingar,  painter;  1240  Guravs,  temple-servants;  12  Ghadshis, 
musicians;  1374  NMvis,  barbers;  547  Parits,  washermen;  2446 
Dhangars,  cowmen;  13  Gavlis,  cowkeepers;  21,255  Eolis  and 
220  Bhois,  fishers ;  294  Rajputs,  messengers ;  25  EaUls,  distillers ; 
17  Bhanddris,  palm-tappers;  3  Lodhis,  labourers;  2  Edm&this> 
house-builders;  2465  Thdkurs,  husbandmen;  1229  Bdmoshis, 
watchmen;  236  Edthkaris,  catechu-makers;  221  Yadars,  stone- 
cutters; 114  Eaik^is,  labourers;  97  Yanjdris,  grain-dealers; 
12  Bhils,  labourers;  11,094  Mh4rs,  village  servants;  786  Mdngs, 
messengers;  182  Dhors,  tanners;  and  422  Gosivis,  241  BharAdis, 
199  Joshis,  171  Gondhlis,  128  Jangams,  71  Chitrakathis,  59  Vaidus, 
27  Jogis,  27  Johdris,  26  Eolhdtis,  22  Mdnbh^vs,  21  Bh^mt&s,  16 
ViUindevs,  13  Bh^ts,  5  Ar&dhis,  4  P&ngnls,  and  2  Tirm^is,  beggars. 

The  leading  cultivating  classes  are  Eunbis,  Thikurs,  Eolis,  and 
Mhdra.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  husbandmen  are  Eunbis,  ten 
per  cent  Th^kurs,  ten  per  cent  Eolis,  and  ten  per  cent  Mhdrs. 
In  the  larger  villages  some  well-to-do  cultivators,  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  have  good  houses.  Most  houses  are  made  of  hardened 
mud  with  sloping  roofs  of  tile  or  of  reeds.  Well-to-do  landholders 
own  two  to  four  and  a  few  as  many  as  ten  pairs  of  bullocks  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ffrain  in  store.  The  poorer  cultivators  have  grain 
enouffh  to  last  them  eight  months,  and  for  the  other  four  months 
they  have  to  buy  or  borrow.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cultivators 
are  small  landholders,  thirty  per  cent  labourers,  and  ten  per  cent 
proprietors  with  tenants. 
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Almost  all  Khed  villages  have  easy  access  to  Poona^  many  of  them 
by  the  Poena- Jannar  road  passing  through  the  sab-division.  Those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  and  in  the  east  can  generally  cross  into 
the  direct  road  from  Ahmadnagar ;  others  av^  themselves  of  the 
Alandi  road  which  is  always  passable  by  carts.  Hosbandmen  take 
full  advantage  of  this  easy  transport,  and  send  to  Poena  Itt^^ 
quantities  of  grain  and  fodder  or  kadbi. 

The  chief  market  towns  are  Ehed,  Gh^kan^  Aihera,  Y&da,  and  a 
few  other  small  places ;  Aihera  is  the  largest  market  in  the  west,  a 
centre  whence  rice  is  sent  inland  and  below  the  Sahy4dris. 

Ma^val,  one  of  the  Sahy4dri  sub-divisions,  with  the  head-quarters 
at  Khadkdla  lying  between  18°  36'  and  IS""  69'  north  latitude  and 
73*  26'  and  73  61'  east  longitude,  is  bounded  on  the  toorbh  by  Khed, 
on  the  east  by  Haveli,  on  the  south  by  Bhor  territory  and  Haveli, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bhor  territory,  the  Pen  sub-division  of  Eol&ba, 
and  the  Earjat  sub-division  of  lli&na.  Its  area  is  385  square  miles, 
its  1881  population  62,383  or  162  to  the  square  mUe,  and  its 
1881-82  land  revenue  £7586  (Rs.  75,860). 

Of  an  area  of  354  square  miles  230,438  acres  have  been 
surveyed  in  detail.  Of  these  17,665  are  the  lands  of  alienated 
villages.  The  rest  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  contains 
138,950  acres  or  65  per  cent  of  arable  land,  24,762  acres  or  11  per 
cent  of  nnarable,  44,419  acres  or  21  per  cent  of  grass,  231  acres 
or  10  per  cent  of  forest  reserves,  and  4409  or  2  per  ceht  of  village 
sites,  roads,  river  beds,  and  hills.  From  the  1 38,950  acres  of  arable  land 
16,277  or  11  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands 
in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  123,673  acres,  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Government  land,  110,889  or  89  per  cent  were  under 
tillage  in  1880-81.  Of  these  110,862  acres  or  99  per  cent  were 
dry-crop  and  26  acres  or  one  per  cent  were  watered  garden  land. 

Three  leading  spurs  from  the  Sahy&dris  cross  the  sub-division. 
The  largest  passes  east  across  its  whole  length  in  the  south,  a 
second,  which  though  not  so  high  is  broader,  penetrates  to  the  centre, 
a,nd  the  third  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  for  about  twenty 
miles. 

The  general  features  of  M&val  are  like  those  of  other  Sahyidri 
sub-divisions.  Except  the  range  in  which  are  the  forts  of  Yis^pur 
and  Lohogad  the  hills  which  cross  it  are  not  perhaps  so  large  as  they 
are  elsewhere  ;  the  valleys  are  also  generally  more  open  and  level 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  in  that  part  of  the  sub^vision  which 
is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Poena  to  Bombay.  The  level  plain 
begins  three  or  four  miles  from  Khandila  and  stretching  almost  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  road  on  each  side,  it  spreads 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Yadgaon.  The  western  parts  of  the 
Mulshi  petty  division  are  more  rugged  and  waving  than  any  other 
parts  near  the  Sahy^ris.     The  sub-division  is  fairly  wooded. 

Bed  and  gray  are  the  leading  soils,  black  being  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  large  streams.  The  chief  dry-crop  products  are 
nachai,  sdva,  and  til  for  the  A; Aari/ or  early  crops  and  wheat  and 
gram  for  the  rabi  or  late  crops.  Bdjri  and  jvari  are  grown  to  a 
small  extent  in  a  few  villages  on  the  eastern  border.    The  black  soil 
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lands  are  saited  only  for  late  crops.  Bice  is  the  crop  from  whicli  the 
cultivators  pay  their  revenae.  It  is  for  the  most  part  sent  to  the 
Poona  market.  A  little  goes  below  the  Sahy^dris  and  a  smaller 
portion  is  kept  for  retail  sale  at  the  great  halting  places  along  the 
line  of  road^  of  which  Yadgaon  and  Khanddla  are  the  chief.  No 
manore  is  applied  to  any  lands  in  M^val  except  what  they  receive 
from  the  burning  of  brnshwood  and  grass,  a  practice  which  is 
confined  to  rice  and  ndchni  seed  beds. 

The  Indr&yani,  rising  on  the  western  border  of  the  sab-division, 
passes  south-east  through  its  entire  length.  The  Andhra  a  smaller 
stream  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the  district  and  has  a  coarse  of  some 
seventeen  miles  before  it  &lls  into  the  Indr&yani 

At  Talegaon  D^bh^e  a  pond  covering  thirty^seven  acres  and 
fifty  feet  deep  holds  water  all  the  year  round,  and  waters  some  garden 
land«  It  was  built  about  seventy  years  ago  by  D^bh^e  Sendpati. 
The  village  ponds  of  Mundhve^  EhandiUa,  Yadgaon,  Knsur,  and 
Yalvh^n  also  hold  water  throughout  the  year. 

Besides  486  wells  used  for  drinking  about  55  wells  are  used  for 
watering  the  land.  Of  the  whole  number  about  225  are  with  and 
261  without  steps.  A  well  waters  from  ten  to  thirteen  acres  and 
the  depth  of  water  varies  from  one  or  two  feet  in  Andar  M^val 
to  twenty  feet  in  Chdkan.  The  cost  of  building  a  well  varies  from 
£20  to  £120  (Rs.  200  - 1200). 

Though  rice  grows  throughout  the  sub-division  the  rainfall  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts.  It  is  very  heavy  closeto  the  Sahy^Ldris,  and 
considerably  lighter  near  the  eastern  boundary.  Hot  winds  are 
almost  unknown,  and  the  climate  generally  is  cooler  than  in  the 
east. 

In  1881-82,  of  111,050  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
47,125  acres  or  42*43  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of 
the  remaining  63,925  acres,  27  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  63,952 
acres  under  tillage,  grain,  crops  occupied  54,846  acres  or  85*75  per 
cent,  of  which  14,990  were  under  rice  &^<  Oryza  sativa;  14,036 
nnder  rdgi  or  ndchni  Eleusine  corocana ;  9537  under  wheat  gahu 
Triticum  sestivum ;  7885  under  adva  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum 
and  miHare;  4648  under  spiked  millet  bajri  Penicillaria  spicata; 
2919  nnder  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare ;  and  831  under 
other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  JPnlses  occupied  3613 
acres  or  5'64  per  cent,  of  which  2678  were  under  gram  harbJiara 
Cicer  arietinnm ;  440  under  lentils  mcLSur  Ervum  lens ;  95  under  tur 
Cajanus  indicus ;  76  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum ;  21  under 
udid  Fhaseolus  radiatus;  one  under  mttg  Phaseolus  mungo;  and 
302  nnder  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  5403  acres  or  8*44  per 
cent,  all  of  which  were  nnder  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum. 
Fibres  occupied  10  acres  or  0*01  per  cent,  of  which  7  were 
nnder  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tdg  Crotalaria  juncea ;  and  three 
nnder  other  fibres.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  80  acres  or 
0*12  per  cent,  of  which  34  were  under  chillies  nUrchi  Capsicum 
fratescens ;  22  nnder  sugarcane  tis  Sacchamm  ofBicinaimm  ;  and  the 
remaining  24  nnder  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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According  to  the  1882-83  returns  form  stock  indnded  twenty-two 
riding  and  2065  load  carts,  6213  two-bnllock  and  813  four-bnllock 
ploughs,  16,523  bullocks  and  12,370  cows,  2810  he-buffaloes  and  4175 
she-bufbloes,  293  horses,  1927  sheep  and  goats,  and  sixty-four  asses. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  02,383  people  59,674  or 
95*65  per  cent  Hindus;  1976  or  3*16  per  cent  Musalm&ns;  612  or 
0'98  per  cent  Christians ;  70  Parsis ;  50  Jews,  and  one  Buddhist. 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  2285  Br^mans ;  76  K^yasth 
Prabhus,  22  PAtine  Prabhus,  and  9  VeUIis,  writers;  626  Mirwdr 
V^nis,  252  Gujadlt  Y^nis,  155  Ling&yats,  42  Yaishya  V&nis,  and 
5  Agarvdls,  traders;  32,115  Kunbis  and  579  Mdlis,  husbandmen; 
1327  Telis,oilmen ;  1237  Ch^mbh^rs, leather  workers ;  535Kumbh&r8, 
potters;  798  Badh^is,  carpenters;  489  Sonars,  goldsmiths;  283 
Shimpis,  tailors ;  100  Beld^rs,  quarrymen ;  92  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths  ; 

84  Bumds,  bamboo-workers ;  82  K&sdrs,  glassbangle-hawkers ;  52 
Jingars,  painters;  30  Bh^vs&rs,  dyers;  26  Ghis^dis,  polishers;  21 
T^mbats,  coppersmiths ;  18  Sangars,  weavers;  11  Bhadbhunj^s,  grain- 
parchers;  8  Khatris,  weavers;  7  Lon&ris,  lime-burners;  3  S^lis  and 
one  RAul,  weavers;  2  Ot^ris,  casters;  671  Quravs,  temple-servants; 
729  Nhdvis,  barbers;  389  Parits,  washermen;  1038  Dhangars^ 
cowmen;  47  Gavlis,  cowkeepers;  3630  Kolis  and  354  Bhois^ 
fishers;  171  Rajputs,  messengers;  78  K^miLthis,  house-builders; 
4  KaUls,  distillers;  2  Bhandiris,  palm-tappers;  538  lUmoshis^ 
watchmen ;  361  K^thkaris,  catechu-makers;  157  Thdkurs,  husband- 
men ;  103  Yanjdris,  ^rain-dealers ;  72  Kaik^is,  labourers;  66  Vadars, 
stone-cutters;  8948  Mb^rs, village  servants;  436  M^ngs, messengers; 

85  Dhors,  tanners;  22  Hal41khors,  scavengers;  and  135  Gos^vis,  94 
Bharddis,  46  Jangams,  34  Joshis,  23  Gondhlis,  23  Kolhdtis,  13  Chitra- 
kathis,  7  Arddhis,  6  Tirmdlis,  6  Vdsudevs,  5  Bhits,  4  HoUrs,  3 
P4nguls,  1  Jogi,  and  1  Joh&ri,  beggars. 

The  chief  husbandmen  are  Eunbis,  Mh&rs,  Mdngs,  Dhangars, 
Kolis,  and  Mdlis.  Most  of  their  houses  are  poor,  the  walls  made  of 
hardened  earth  occasionally  mixed  with  stone  with  sloping  roofo 
generally  tiled  and  sometimes  thatched  with  reeds  and  leaves.  The 
poorest  husbandmen  own  no  bullocks.  Some  have  one  or  two  pairs, 
others  as  many  as  eight  or  ten,  one  or  two  she-buffaloes  or  cows,  and 
some  sheep  and  goats.  The  better-off  cultivators  have  sometimes 
considerable  stores  of  grain  but  most  have  no  more  than  is 
required  to  supply  food  or  seed  and  to  sell  or  exchange  for  cloth. 
Nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cultivating  classes  are  small 
proprietors,  twenty  per  cent  are  mere  labourers,  and  the  rest 
proprietors  with  tenants. 

The  Bombay  road  passes  through  the  sub-division,  and  the  villages 
along  or  at  a  short  distance  from  the  line  derive  a  considerable 
advantage  from  the  sale  of  grass  for  the  numerous  droves  of  cart 
and  pacK  bullocks  that  daily  halt  at  the  different  stages  on  the  road. 

PurandhaXy  one  of  the  southern  sub-divisions  with  its  head-» 
quarters  at  Sdsvad  and  lying  between  18^  6^  and  18""  26'  north  latitude 
and  73^  56'  laid  74""  24'  east  longitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Haveli  and  Bhimthadi ;  on  the  east  by  Bhimthadi;  on  the  south  by 
the  y^i  aub-divisioa.  of  S&tira  and  the  Bhor  territory ;  and  on  the 
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west  by  Bhor  and  Hayeli.  It  covers  an  area  of  470  square  miles^ 
its  1881  population  was  75,678  or  161  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
1881-82  land  reyenue  was  £9776  (Es.  97,760). 

Of  an  area  of  about  457  square  miles  450  have  been  surveyed  in 
detail.  Of  these  114  are  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest, 
according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  166,388  acres  or 
76  per  cent  of  arable  land  ;  18,720  acres  or  12  per  cent  of  unarable ; 
5952  or  8  per  cent,  of  grass ;  26,655  or  13  per  cent  of  forest  reserves, 
and  7076  or  3  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  river  beds,  and  hills. 
From  the  166,388  acres  of  arable  land  24,778  or  15  per  cent  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  141,610  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Oovernment  land, 
141,503  or  99  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81.  Of  these  1 34,039 
acres  or  94  per  cent  were  dry- crop  and  6835  acres  or  4  per  cent 
were  watered  garden  land. 

Furandhar  is  hilly,  in  fact  mountainous.  The  different  ranges 
tend  north-east  and  south-west,  dividing  it  into  two  valleys  along 
which  flow  almost  parallel  streams.  The  spur  of  the  Sahyddris 
which  is  the  water-shed  between  the  Bhima  and  the  Nira  runs  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  sub-division.  Its  leading  summits  are 
those  on  which  stand  the  fort  of  Malh&rgad  and  the  Hindu  temples 
of  Bhuleshvar  and  Dhavaleshvar.  A  branch  of  the  same  spur  fills 
the  south  half  of  the  sub-division,  the  only  important  peak  being 
crowned  by  the  twin  forts  of  Purandhar  and  Yajragad.  The  general 
level  is  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  hill  of  Purandhar  is 
nearly  1700  feet  higher,  on  which  about  400  feet  from  the  summit 
is  the  fort  of  the  same  name.  The  valleys,  chiefly  the  northern 
valley,  have  some  fairly  level  well  wooded  tracts.  Along  the 
streams,  especially  the  Karha,  are  found  small  tracts  of  alluvial  soil. 
Elsewhere,  except  on  the  flat  tops  of  some  of  the  hills,  the  soil  is 
shallow  and  rocky. 

The  mode  of  husbandry  is  like  that  in  the  neighbouring  sub- 
divisions, except  that  the  land  is  oftener  ploughed,  the  light  soils 
-yearly  and  the  heavier  black  soils  once  in  two  years.  The  husband- 
men also  show  unusual  energy  in  cultivation.  Manure  is  applied 
to  dry-crop  lands  and  the  garden  lands  generally  get  as  much 
as  fifty  cart-loads  to  the  acre  for  sugarcane  and  twenty  to  thirty 
cartrloads  for  ordinary  crops.  The  manure  is  the  usual  farmyard 
refuse  or  sheep-droppings.  Most  villages  grow  a  second  crop  of 
gram  after  the  bdjri  or  other  early  crop  has  been  cleared.  The 
raw  sugar  or  gul  of  this  sub-division  is  much  prized  for  its  high 
quality  and  firmness  which  stands  long  journeys.  It  fetches  about 
is.  (Rs.  2)  the  palla  of  120  shers  more  than  that  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  district.  The  special  strength  of  the  Purandhar  su^r  is 
said  to  be  due  to  their  peculiar  practice  of  keejping  the  cane  m  the 
ground  eighteen  months  instead  of  twelve.  Tke  cane  is  planted  in 
May  or  June  and  cut  in  November  or  December  of  the  following 
year.  The  chief  crop  is  Idjri  which  covers  48  per  cent  of  whole 
area  under  tillage,  the  next  highest  is  j'vdri  with  27*2  per  cent.  Of 
tiie  whole  area  under  tillage  51*5  per  cent  are  under  early  and  48*6 
per  cent  under  late  crop& 
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TheNira  forms  {he  Boathem  boundary  of  the  sab-divisdon  nearly  con- 
tinnonsly  for  twenty  miles,  and  the  Earha  a  small  feeder  of  the  Nira 
rises  in  the  north-west  corner  and  passes  east  across  the  sab-division. 
The  other  leading  stream  is  the  Ganjanni.  Into  these  three  rivers  the 
sub-division  drains  through  small  valleys,  each  with  a  stream  giving 
a  good  supply  of  water  four  or  five  months  after  the  rains  are  over. 
All  three  nvers  run  all  the  year  round,  and  from  the  lowness  of  its 
banks  the  Karha  is  of  great  use  to  the  landholders  who  push  back 
its  water  with  dams  and  raise  it  with  lifts.  When  the  Nira  Water 
Works  are  completed  a  large  area  of  Purandhar  will  be  commanded. 
Two  masonry  ponds  at  Jejuri,  one  of  about  fifteen  the  other  of 
nearly  forty  acres,  were  built  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in 
honour  of  the  god  Ehandoba  by  Holkar  and  Savdi  M^dhavr&v 
Peshwa.     Both  hold  water  throughout  the  year. 

Besides  280  wells  used  for  drinking  about  1677  wells  are  used  for 
watering  the  land.  Of  the  whole  number  about  868  are  with  and 
1589  without  steps.  A  well  waters  from  2^  to  8^  acres,  and  the 
depth  of  water  varies  from  twenty  to  forty-five  feet.  The  cost  of 
building  a  well  varies  from  £50  to  £1 20  (Bs.  500  - 1200). 

The  rainfall  during  the  six  years  ending  1876-77  varied  from  14'62 
inches  in  1872-73  to  81*26  inches  in  1874-76  and  averaged  20*24 
inches.  In  the  east  of  the  sub-division  the  fall  is  short  but  as  the 
country  becomes  more  hilly  the  supply  gradually  improves  towards 
the  west.  Its  height  above  the  sea,  its  unfailing  water  supply,  and 
its  woody  valleys  combine  to  make  Purandhar  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  healthiest  parts  of  the  district. 

In  1881-82,  of  141,548  acres,  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  17,502 
acres  or  12*36  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remun- 
ing  124,046  acres,  2225  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  126,271  acres 
under  tillage,  grain,  crops  occupied  117,997  acres  or  93*44  per  cent, 
of  which  73,026  were  under  Indian  millet  y^cirt  Sorghum  vulgare  ; 
82,820  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata;  2464  under  rdgi 
or  ndchni  Eleusine  corocana ;  2435  under  maize  makha  Zesk  mays  ; 
1489  under  rice  bhdt  Oryzasativa;  1012  under  wheat  gahu  Triti- 
cum  SBstivum ;  689  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum  and 
miliare ;  681  under  rdla  or  kdng  Panicum  italicum ;  20  under  barlev 
jav  Hordeum  hexastichon ;  and  3361  under  other  grains  of  whicn 
details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  5233  acres  or  4*14  per  cent, 
of  which  2158  were  under  ktdith  or  kulthi  Dolichos  biflorus;  1620 
under  g^m  hoMiara  Cicer  arietinum ;  250  under  mug  Phaseolns 
mungo;  237  under  tur  Cajanus  indicusj  90  under  tuivi  Phaseolns 
radiatus ;  and  878  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  501  acres 
or  0*39  per  cent,  of  which  221  were  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamnm 
indicum;  9  under  linseed  alahi  Linum  nsitatissimum ;  and  271 
under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  91  acres  or  0*07  per  cent,  ol 
which  89  were  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tag  Crotalaria  juncea; 
and  2  under  brown  hemp  ambddt  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscel- 
laneous crops  occupied  2449  acres  or  1*93  per  cent,  of  which  1022 
were  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum ;  140  under  chillies 
mirehi  Capsicum  fmtescens ;  and  the  remaining  1287  under  yarions 
vegetables  and  fruits. 
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According  to  the  1882-83  retnrns  farm  stock  incladed  257  riding 
and  1093  load  carts^  1540  two-bollock  and  3017  four-ballock  ploaghs^ 
23,987  bullocks  and  13,883  cows,  597  he-boffaloes  and  3540  she- 
bnffaloes,  1252  borses,  31,267  sheep  and  goats,  and  589  asses. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  75,678  people  73,889  or 
97*63  per  cent  Hindns;  1570  or  2*07  per  cent  Musalm^ns;  216  or 
0*28  per  cent  Christians ;  and  three  P^rsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
castes  are:  3531  Br&hmans;  128  E^yasth  Prabhus  and  3  Pdtdlne 
Prabhns,  writers;  346  Ling^yats,  283  Mdrw&r  Y^ois,  154  Gujarat 
Ydnis,  90  YaishyaY&nis,  5  Agarv^ls,  and  one  Komti,  traders ;  38,555 
Kunbis  and  6880  M^lis,  husbandmen;  1965  Ch^mbh^rs,  leather 
workers;  730  Badhiis,  carpenters;  670  Sonars,  goldsmiths;  654  S&lis, 
weavers ;  619  Knmbh&rs,  potters ;  563  Telis,  oilmen  ;  545  Shimpis, 
tailors ;  201  Lohirs,  blacksmiths ;  161  KAs&rs,  glassbangle-hawkers ; 
137  Koshtis,  weayers  ;  60  Beld^rs,  quarrymen ;  45  Bhdvsdrs,  dyers ; 
41  T^mbats,  coppersmiths;  37  Lon^ris,  lime-burners;  15  Bauls, 
weavers;  10  Ot^ris,  casters;  10  Pdtharvats,  stonemasons;  10 
Sangars,  weavers ;  9  Baruds,  bamoo-workers ;  8  Kdchdris,  glass- 
bangle-makers ;  5  Gkiundis,  masons;  1  Halvai,  sweetmeat-seller; 
861  Onravs,  temple-servants ;  135  Ghkdshis,  musicians ;  858  Nhdvis^ 
barbers;  and  440  Pari ts,  washermen;  2214   Dhangars,    cowmen; 

10  Gavlis,  cowkeepers;  1118  Kolis  and  158Bhois,  fishers;  83 Rajputs, 
messengers ;  2784,  Ramoshis,  watchmen ;  203  Yadars,  stone-cutters ; 
109  Th^kurs,  husbandmen ;  77  Kaik&dis,  labourers ;  73  Yanjdris, 
grain-dealers;  6584Mh&rs,  village-servants;  1193  Mdugs,  messen- 

S9rs;    16  HaUlkhors,  scavengers;    152    Gos&vis,   131  Joshis,  46 
ondhlis,  37  Bharadis,  37  Jangams,  28  Yirs,  20  YAghy^,  12  Holirs, 

11  Johiris,  9  Eolh&tis,  8  Ar&dhis,  7  Y^sudevs,  2  M&nbhivs,  and 
one  Bl^^t,  beggars. 

The  cultivating  classes  are  Eonbis,  Mar&thds,  M&Hs,  Eolis, 
Dhangrars,  Eumbhdrs,  Mh&rs,  Mdngs,  R&moshis,  Br&hmans,  and 
Mnhamimadans.  Except  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  richer  land- 
holders who  live  in  good  houses  with  stone  walls  and  tiled  roofs; 
Knnbis  and  Slar^thds  live  in  ordinary  houses  with  walls  of  hardened 
earth  and  flat  or  tiled  roofs.  In  the  hill  parts  the  roofs  are  generally 
sloping  and  thatched.  Most  cultivators  have  one  to  ten  pairs  of 
bullocks,  some  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  sheep,  and  a  full  set  of 
field  tools.  A  fairly  well-to-do  landholder  keeps  by  him  a  sufficient 
store  of  grain  for  food  and  seed.  Except  when  his  arrangements 
fail  or  when  times  are  hard  he  seldom  has  to  apply  to  moneylenders 
for  seed.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cultivators  are  landowners, 
twentv  per  cent  labourers,  and  the  rest  proprietors  with  tenants. 

Of  late  years  communications  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
when  the  roona-Londha  or  West  Deccan  Railway  line  is  finished 
Parandhar  will  be  one  of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  district. 
The  Poena- S&tfira  road  through  the  B^bdev  pass  is  used  by  carts 
as  a  means  of  communication  from  the  villages  near  it  to  the  chief 
market  town  of  Sdsvad  where  it  joins  the  new  road  to  Poena  through 
the  Diva  pass.  Numerous  roads  branch  from  S^vad.  One  goes 
Bonth-east  to  Jejnri  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  main 
road  from  the  Diva  pass,  which  continues  through  the  market  town 
of  Yilha  to  the  Nira  bridge.  This  road  is  metalled  and  bridged 
bS66— 13 
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tHronghoat.  Half-way  from  tbe  B^bdey  pass  on  tbe  road  to  S^tad 
another  road  branches  to  tbe  fort  of  Parandbar^  bat  since  tbe  Diris 
road  was  finished  this  line  has  not  been  mach  used.  Another  road, 
fairly  metalled  but  not  bridged^  goes  from  S&svad  to  the  south-west^ 
and,  after  passing  through  the  S&pgir  gorge  joins  the  main  road 
from  Poona  to  S^t^ra  through  tbe  K^traj  pass  close  to  the  village  of 
E&purhol  in  the  Pant  Sachiy's  State.  The  K&traj  road  after  passing 
through  some  of  tbe  south-western  villages  crosses  the  Nira  not  far 
from  the  market  town  of  Kikvi.  Another  made  but  unbridged  road 
goes  from  Sdsvad  to  the  souths  passes  through  the  Pimpla  gorge  close 
to  the  village  of  Parincha  and  on  to  the  river  Nira  not  fiur  from  the 
village  of  Tondla.  Another  road^  leaving  the  main  Diva  pass  route^ 
close  to  the  village  of  Belsar,  crosses  the  Bhor  pass  to  the  railway 
station  of  Urali  on  the  Peninsula  Railway  and  is  fit  for  carts.  Of 
three  fair  weather  roads  one  leads  from  Silsvad  to  Supa  in  Bhimthadi^ 
and  two  pass  east  from  Jejuri  The  local  market  towns  are  S^vad^ 
V^lha^  Parincha,  and  £[ikvi.  Except  Sdsvad  they  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Almost  the  whole  field  produce  goes  to  Poona  as  the 
numerous  good  roads  throughout  the  sub-division  make  the  journey 
easy  und  speedy.  Its  thrifty  skilful  husbandmen  and  its  immediate 
prospect  of  unfailing  watw  from  the  Nira  canal  and  of  railway 
communication  with  Poona  have  combined  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  interested  to  Purandhar  as  perhaps  the  most  favourable  part 
of  the  Deccan  in  which  to  try  the  experiment  of  an  Agricultural 
Bank. 

Sirur,  in  the  north-east  of  the  district  lying  between  18*  31'  and 
19**  1'  north  latitude  and  74**  5'  and  74*  40'  east  longitude  and 
about  thirty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-six  miles  broad,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Junnar  and  the  P6rner  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar 
separated  by  the'Ghod  river;  on  the  east  by  Shrigonda  also  a 
sab-division  of  Ahmadnagar ;  on  the  south  by  Bhimthadi  and  Haveli 
both  separated  from  it  by  the  Bhima ;  and  on  the  west  by  Ehed  and 
Junnar.  One  village  is  detached  about  five  miles  from  the  north 
boundary  on  the  Poona  and  Ahmadnagar  border.  Its  area  is  578 
square  miles^  its  1881  population  was  72^793  or  126  to  the  square 
mile,  and  its  1881-82  land  revenue  was  £13,759  (Rs,  1,37,590). 

Of  an  area  of  above  577  square  miles  366,589  acres  have  been 
surveyed  in  detail.  Of  these  64,480  acres  are  the  lands  of  alienated 
villages.  The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains 
248,063  acres  or  82  per  cent  of  arable  land ;  about  8  per  cent  of 
onarable  land ;  3  per  cent  of  grass ;  2  per  cent  of  forest  reserves  ; 
4  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  river  beds,  and  hills.  From 
the  248,063  acres  of  arable  land,  4034  or  4  per  cent  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Qovernment  villages.  The 
whole  balance  of  234,029  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  was  under  tillage  in  1880-81.  Of  these  229,862  acres  or  76 
per  cent  were  dry-crop  and  4167  acres  or  24  per  cent  were  watered 
garden  land. 

Sirur  consists  of  stony  uplands  seamed  towards  the  centre  by 
rugged  valleys,  but  towards  its  river  boundaries  sloping  into  more 
open  plains.    The  chief  features  are  low  hills  and  uplands.    The 
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low  hills  are  sometimes  rugged  and  steep ;  and  the  uplands  have  in 
some  cases  rich  tracts  of  good  soil^  and  in  others  are  poor  and  stony 
with,  especiallj  in  the  soath-east  corner,  gentle  wavings  passing 
into  a  mirly  level  plain.  The  country  is  throughout  sparsely 
wooded.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  light  friable  gray,  freely  mixed 
with  gravel,  which  requires  seasonable  and  fre(][uent  falls  of  rain  to 
niake  it  yield.  The  best  upland  soils  are  purplish  black  of  suddenly 
changing  depth  and  very  productive  even  with  a  comparatively 
scanty  rainfalL  The  villages  lying  along  the  Bhima  and  the  Ghod, 
especially  near  their  meeting  have  a  fair  share  of  black  soil,  and 
black  soil  is  also  found  in  the  dips  and  hollows  of  other  villages. 
Bajri  and  jvdH  are  the  staple  crops.  Manure  as  a  rule  is  applied  to 
watered  lands,  and  to  a  limited  extent  to  dry  crop  lands.  Garden 
tillage  is  carried  on  by  means  of  channels  or  pdta  and  wells, 
but  chiefly  by  wells.  The  fair  weather  bandhdrds  or  dams,  127  in 
number,  are  made  year  after  year  when  the  rains  are  over.  Few 
streams  flow  till  the  middle  of  May  and  most  are  dry  by  the  middle 
of  March.  In  1881,  164  acres  were  watered  by  channels,  4^4  by 
channels  and  wells  combined,  and  2543  by  wells,  making  a  toted 
watered  area  of  8131  acres.  Of  the  3131  watered  acres  186  were 
nnder  the  richer  crops,  sugarcane,  betel-leaf,  plantains,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  and  the  rest  under  poorer  crops^  grouudnuts,  ohiIIies> 
onions,  potatoes,  sweet-potatoes,  wheat,  and  gram.  The  husbandry 
is  similar  to,  but  in  many  places  is  more  eflScient  and  careful  than 
that  practised  in  other  pMBorts  of  the  district.  On  nnwatered  land 
as  a  nile  only  one  crop  is  grown,  though  some  tracts  with  good 
moisture-holding  soil  yield  a  second  crop. 

The  Bhima  after  forming  the  southern  and  its  feeder  the  Ghod 
after  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  sub-division,  meet  at  ita 
8oath-.eastem  corner^  while  the  Vel  entering  from  the  west  falls 
into  the  Bhima  after  a  course  of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  Kukdi 
a  feeder  of  the  Ghod  also  touches  the  extreme  aorthem  comer  of 
ihe  sub-division. 

The  rainfall  at  Simr  during  the-  twelve  years  ending  188t  varied 
from  9*91  inches  in  1&71  to  23:72  inehes  and  averaged  17*39  inches. 

Besides  337  wells  used  for  drinking,  about  1620  wells  are  used 
for  watering  the  land.  Of  the  who)e  number  about  209  are  with 
and  1748  without  steps.  A  weH  waters  from  three  to  four  acres  and 
the  depth  of  water  varies  from  four  to  twelve  feet.  The  cost  of 
bnildii^  a  well  varie»  from  £46*to  £100  (Bs.  400  -  1000). 

In  1881-82;  of  224,126  acres,  tho  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  ir,434 
aoros  or  7*77  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 206,692  acres,  2181  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  208,873  acres 
nnder  tillage,  grain  wope  occupied  178,945  acres  or  85*67  per 
oent^  of  ifrfiich  116,806  were  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria 
spicata;  57,239  under  Indian  mSlletjva/i'i  Sorghum  vulgare ;  4919 
under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sostivum ;  68  nnder  rdla  or  kdng  Pani« 
cum  italicum ;  9  nnder  maize  makka  Zea  mays ;  and  404  under  other 
grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  19^885  acres 
or  9-52  per  cent,  of  which  7830  were  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus ; 
2360  oxiaer  gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum ;  942.  under  kulith  or 
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kulthi  Doliclios  bifloras ;  5  nnder  mug  Phaseolas  mungo ;  and  8748  . 
nnder  other  pnlses.  Oil-seeds  occupied  7488  acres  or  3*58  per  cent^ 
of  which  878  were  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum ;  three 
under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum ;  and  6607  nnder  other 
oil-seeds.  Fibres  occupied  526  acres  or  0*25  per  cent  all  of  them 
under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tdg  Grotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  2029  acres  or  0*97  per  cent  of  which  1131  were 
under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens;  378  under  sugarcane 
tL8  Saccharum  officinarum;  84  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana 
tabacum;  and  the  remaining  436  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  472  ridingr 
and  1512  load  carts,  1432  two-bullock  and  4080  four-bullock  ploughs, 
27,296  bullocks  and  18,255  cows,  517  he-bufFaloes  and  2183  she- 
buffaloes,  1484  horses,  38,107  sheep  and  goats,  and  736  asses. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  72,793  people  68,674  or  94*34 
per  cent  Hindus;  4036  or  5*54  per  cent  Musalmdns;  81  Christians;  and 
two  Jews.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  2159  Br&hmans  ; 
22  K&yasth  Prabhus,  writers ;  1365  M&rwdr  Vdnis,  285  Ling^yats, 
214  Gujardt  Vauis,  79  Komtis,  44  Vaishya  Vinis,  and  15  Agarv^a, 
traders ;  34,566  Eunbis,  6661  MiUis,  and  48  E^his,  husbandmen  ; 
1639  Ch&mbhdrs,  leather- workers ;  710  Badhdis,  carpenters;  653 
Sdlis,  weavers ;  648  Kumbh^s,  potters ;  647  Sonars,  goldsmiths ; 
582  Telis,  oilmen ;  549  Shimpis,  tailors ;  358  Lobars,  blacksmiths  ; 
281  E^drs,  glassbangle-hawkers ;  138  Sangars,  weavers;  85 
Lon&ris,  lime-burners  ;  46  Jingars,  painters  ;  41  Buruds,  bamboos- 
workers;  41  Eoshtis,  weavers;  36  T^mbats,  coppersmiths;  35 
Bhdvsdrs,  dyers;  32  Pdtharvats,  stone-masons;  16  B&nls,  weavers  ; 
12  NiUris,  dyers;  8  Ghisddis,  polishers;  4  Beld^s,  quarrymen  ; 
362  Garavs,  temple-servants ;  27  Ghadshis,  musicians ;  758  Nh&vis, 
barbers;  555  Farits,  washermen;  3286  Dhangars,  cowmen;  41 
Gavlis,  cowkeepers  ;  560  Eolis  and  178  Bhois,  fishers ;  171  Rajputs, 
messengers  ;  26  Edmdthis,  house-builders  ;  1717  ft&moshis,  watch- 
men; 274Vadars,  stone-cutters;  131  VanjAris,  grain-dealers;  63 
Eaikddis,  labourers;  71  Th&kurs,  husbandmen;  37  Bhils,  labourers; 
84  Ph^epirdbis,  hunters;  5548  Mhdrs,  village-servants;  1514 
M^ngs,  messengers ;  73  Dhors,  tanners ;  43  Hal&lkhors,  scavengers  ; 
420  Gosavis,  151  Joshis,  137  M&nbhdvs,  105  Bharddis,  65  Bhimtte, 
63  Jangams,  59  Eolh&tis,  53  Yaidus,  43  Gondhlis,  40  Chitrakathis^ 
37  Bh^ts,  9  Arddhis,  and  4  Y^udevs,  beggars. 

The  cultivating  classes,  who  (orm  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population,  are  chiefly  Eunbis  and  M41is  who  are  found  throughout 
the  sub-division.  A  few  members  of  other  castes  till  themselves  or 
by  tenants.  Most  husbandmen's  houses  have  walls  of  hardened 
earth  and  mud  with  flat  roofs.  In  Ghodnadi,  P&bal,  Eendur^ 
Talegaon  Dhamdhere,  and  other  large  toyms,  about  fifteen  per  oeat 
of  the  houses  have  tiled  sloping  roofs  and  abont  eight  per  cent  are 
built  of  stone.  A  weU-to-do  landholder  owns  three  to  six  pair  of 
bullocks,  one  or  two  cows  and  she-buJSaloes,  and  perhaps  a  few 
sheep  and  goats.  A  poorer  landholder  will  sometimes  have  only 
one  pair  of  bullocks.    About  five  per  cent  of  the  husbandmen  have 
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to  borrow  both  cattle  and  field  tools.  The  poorer  hnsbandmen  have 
barely  enongh  to  support  their  families  throughout  the  year  and  are 
forced  to  work  as  labourers  during  the  slack  season.  The  better 
off  have  the  usual  grain  bins  in  which  they  store  grain  for  food  and 
seed.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cultivating  classes  are  small 
landholders,  about  twenty  per  cent  are  proprietors  with  tenantsj 
and  about  thirty  per  cent  are  labourers.  Both  M41is  and  Kunbis 
engage  freely  in  carting  when  field  work  is  slack.  Some  Dhangars 
weave  and  spin  wool^  but  their  chief  calling  besides  agriculture  is 
tending  flocks.  Labour  and  the  sale  of  dairy  produce  supply  the 
wants  of  many  cultivators. 

Sirur  is  well  off  for  roads.  The  high  road  from  Bengal  through 
Aurangabad  and  Ahmadnagar  to  Poena  and  the  coast  passes 
ihrough  the  sub-division,  entering  from  the  north-east  close  to 
the  town  ojE  Sirur  and  leaving  it  in  the  south-west  comer  close  to 
Koregaon.  Two  other  metalled  roads  lead  one  from  Sirur  to  Ehed 
in  the  west  through  Pdbal,  and  another  also  from  Sirur  to  the 
Bhimthadi  sub-division  in  the  south  through  the  Kedgaon  railway 
station.  Eaght  fair  weather  roads  join  the  chief  towns  and  act 
as  branch  comnmnications  between  the  main  or  metalled  roads. 
No  other  sub-division  in  Poena  has  such  facilities  for  cart  traffic. 
Though  the  railway  does  not  pass  through  the  sub-division,  five 
stations  between  Urali  and  Dhond  are  easy  of  access  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  southern  border.  Of  five  market  towns  Sirar^ 
PiLbal,  Talegaon,  Kendnr,  and  Eavtha,  the  chief  is  Sirur  which  is 
also  a  cattle  market.  The  weekly  sales  amount  to  about  £30  (Bs.  300) 
worth  of  grain,  £30  (Rs.  300)  worth  of  cattle,  and  £20  (Rs.  200)  of 
steam  and  handwoven  cloth.  The  chief  industries  are  the  weaving 
of  women's  robes  and  turband  which  employs  ninety- three  and 
the  weaving  of  blankets  which  employs  eight  looms.  Most  of  the 
produce  of  the  looms  is  used  locally^  and  the  rest  goes  to  Poena. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PLACES.^ 

Chapter  XIY»  Ahire,  a  small  village  twelve  milea  ncnrth-west  of  Ehed  with  in 

Places.  1^1  ^  population  of  323,  has  a  Friday  weddy  market. 

Ambnaon.  A^mbegaon  on  the  left  bank  of  theGhod  river^about  twenty  milea 

north-west  of  Khed,  is  a  small  village,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 
877.  The  village  gives  its  name  to  the  Ambegaon  petty  division 
whose  head-quarters  are  at  Giiode.  A  mile  west  of  Ambegaon  the 
Ohod  narrows  and  flows  througii  a  fine  rocky  gorge.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 

In  1673  the  English  traveller  Fryer  passed  by  Ambegaon  on  his 
way  to  Junnar.  Fryer  found  one  MusalWn  beggar  in  tiie  town  as 
all  the  people  had  fled  from  a  -party  of  Moghal  horse.' 

AxBTCAov.  A'mbegaon,  on  the  old  Panvel-Poona  road,  is  a  small  market 

town  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Khadkdla,  with  in  1881  a  popula- 
tion of  653.  Except  during  the  rains  a  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday.  Ambegaon  was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  a  sub- 
division. 

Alandl  Aland!)  on  the  Poona-Ndsik  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indr&- 

yani  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Khed,  is  a  small  municipal  town^ 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  1754.  Alandi  is  noted  as  containing 
the  tomb  and  temple  of  the  great  Brdhman  saint  Dny&neshvar  (1271- 
1300)  where  a  large  yearly  fair  attended  by  about  50,000  pilgrims  is 
held  in  November -December. 

The  Poona  road  crosses  the  Indr&yani  at  Alandi  by  a  stone  bridge 
whidi  was  built  in  1820  at  a  cost  of  about  £8000  (Ba.  80,000)  by 
Th^tkurdAs  MohanUl  Agarv^  a  rich  banker  of  Poona.  The  bridge 
gives  a  ffood  view  of  Alandi  with  its  temples,  houses,  walls,  trees, 
and  gardens.'  The  village  contains  about  300  houses.  The  temple 
TempU.  ^  DnyAneshvar  has  three  chief  gateways,  ChanduUl's,  Giikv^'s,  and 

Sindia's,  the  last  facing  the  baz^  being  the  chief.  The  temple 
enclosure  has  an  arched  corridor  all  round,  now  divided  into  com* 
partments  and  used  as  dwelling  houses.  The  mandap  is  large  and 
arched  and  built  of  stone.  It  is  painted  on  the  inside  with  scenes 
and  figures  from  Hindu  mythology,  and  on  the  outside  has  the 


^  Ezoept  the  Poona  city  and  Junnar  aooonnta,  this  chapter  has  been  prepared  chiefly 
from  materials  contrilmted  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  fl.  Johns,  G.S. 
9  East  India  and  Perria,  123.  '  Lady  Falkland's  Chow  Chow*  L  244. 
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flame  scenes  and  figfores  sculptured  in  relief.^  An  unwalled  covered 
way  leads  from  tiie  corridor  to  the  shrine  which  consists  of  a 
vestibule  and  the  tomb-chamber.  Over  Dnytooba's  tomb  is  his 
image  three  feet  high  with  a  silver  face  and  crown  and  dressed  in 
red  dothes.'  Behind  the  image  are  figures  of  Yithoba  and  Rakhmjji. 
The  shrine  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  300  years  ago  by  one 
Ambekar  Deshpinde  and  the  large  mandap  by  Bdmchandra  Malh^i' 
a  minister  of  Sindia  about  1760.  The  west  wall  and  corridor 
were  built  about  1760  by  the  thiidPeshwa  BAUji  BAjirdv  (1740t1761) 
and  the  drum-house  or  nagdrkhana  in  the  west  or  Gl^^ak^kd  gate  was 
built  about  1840  by  Oanpatrdv  QiSkvid  at  a  cost  of  £200  (Es.  2000). 
About  1725  a  descendant  of  Ambekar  Deshpdnde  built  the  east 
and  south  wall.  The  balconv  over  the  east  or  ChanduUl  gateway 
was  built  by  ChanduUI  a  famous  minister  of  the  Nizdm.  The 
north  corridor  was  built  about  1750  by  Sindia  and  one  Edshirdv. 
The  balcony  or  drum-house  over  the  north  gateway  was  built  about 
1800  at  a  cost  of  £800  (Bs.  8000)  by  BiUji  Govind  one  of  Sindia's 
followers. 

Alandi  has  six  other  temples  of  Bahiroba,  Malappa,  Miruti^ 
Pundlik,  BAni,  and  Yishnu.  Pundlik's  temple  is  in  the  river  bed« 
Another  object  of  worship  is  a  masonry  wall  which  is  said  to  have 
served  Dnytoeshvar  as  a  horse.'  The  temple  revenue^  amounting  to 
about  £200  (Bs.  2000),  is  enjoyed  by  the  Ouravs  who  correspond  to 
the  Badv&s  of  Fandharpur.  The  Ghiravs  have  about  twenty-one 
houses  and  number  about  a  hundred.  Besides  the  income  from 
pilgrims  the  temple  enjoys  a  Government  cash  grant  of  £108 
(Bs.  1080)  managed  by  six  administrators  who  are  chosen  for  life  by 
the  people.  Pilgrims  come  on  the  dark  eleventh  of  every  Hindu 
month,  but  the  chief  day  is  the  dark  eleventh  of  Kdrtik  or 
November-December  when  about  50,000  pilgrims  assemble.  The 
campiog  ground  for  pilgrims  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  with 
good  natural  drainage. 

The  municipality  was  estabUshed  in  1867  and  in  1882-83  had  an 
income  of  £545  (Bs.  5450)  and  an  expenditure  of  £522  (Bs.  5220)^ 
The  chief  source  of  income,  £470  10«.  (Bs.  4705),  is  a  pilgrim  tax  at 
the  rate  of  3d.  (2  as.)  a  head  which  gives  the  number  of  pilgrims  in 
1882-83  at  37,640. 

DnyAnoba's  father  was  a  Deshasth  Br^Lhman  named  Yithoba,  who 
lived  at  Apegaon  on  the  Goddvari  near  N^sik.  In  travelling  to 
different  holy  places  Yithoba  came  to  Alandi  then  called  Alkdpur. 
Here  a  village  accountant  named  Shidhopant  gave  him  his  daughter 
Rakhmdi  in  marriage.  Soon  after  his  marriage  Yithoba  went  to 
Benares  and  became  an  ascetic  or  sanyAshi,  When  Shidhopant  heard 
thathis  son-in-law  had  taken  toan  ascetic'Blife,he  recalledhim,  reasoned 
with  him,  and  admitted  him  to  the  life  of  a  householder.  The  village 
BrAhmans,  believing  it  against  scripture  rules  that  an  ascetic  should 
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*  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  VII.  46.   A  jMurt  of  Dnytooba's  temple-tomb  is  said 
to  have  been  boilt  by  the  great  Yini  saint  TokiUrAm  who  was  a  great  admi 


Dnytooba. 
*  Orisntal  Christian  Spectator,  VII.  46. 
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re't;im  to  a  horL5ieholder'«  life,  c^tcastcd  Vhhoba  who  went  with  his 
fcrir  cLiidren.  t}ire<-  sol^  Dn>rine<hvar  Xirrirdi3^:h  aiid  Sopandev  and 
a  dij^Lier  Mukt^r^  to  Lay  Lis  c^ise  before?  the  l€^med  Brahmans 
oi  PaiiLan.  Tne  Brahmnr.s  wc<ild  no;  kave  ad  mined  the  family 
into  aasxe  bat  for  two  miraclc-s  performed  by  Dnyaneshvar  to  show 
tLat  they  were  all  foor  inctim^irioiia  of  Vishnu.  Shi  v.  Brahma,  and 
LAkshmi.  and  that  no  expiatory  riie^  wer>?  ne<:^-*«iry  for  their 
re-a^imis^ion-  The  two  miracles  wer^  endowing  a  he-bufiklo  with 
fpe^ech  and  making  Viim  r&cite  Vedic  m^iriris,  and  inviting  in  person 
the  ancesiors  of  a  man  when  he  was  performing  their  shrdddh 
ceremony.  On  re-admission  Dnyane^hvar  r>e tamed  to  Alandi,  On 
the  way  the  Ved-reiiting  bu^^ilo  died  and  Dnyaneshvar,  giving  him 
the  name  of  Mhiis<:«ba,  buried  him  with  due  rites  at  Kolvadi  a 
hamlet  of  Ale  village  sixteen  miles  east  of  Junnar.*  At  Alandi 
Dnyanoba  performt-d  his  most  notable  miracle  of  riding  on  a  wall. 
CLan^ev  a  reputed  saint  came  to  meet  Dnyaneshvar  riding  through 
the  air  on  a  tiger  and  using  a  snake  for  his  whip.  Dnyaneshvar,  not 
wishing  to  be  outdone  by  Changilev.  went  to  the  town  wall  and 
striding  on  it  caus^rd  a  part  of  it  to  move  forward  and  meet 
Changdev.  The  wall  is  still  shown  surrcKinding  a  mud  temple  of 
Yithoixi  on  the  river  bank. 

Dnyaneshvar  was  bom  in  T272  (  Shil:  11941  and  is  said  to  have 
dic-d  in  his  twenty-eicrhth  year  at  Alandi  in  1o*-M>.  In  1290  he  wrote 
at  Xevasa  in  Ahmadnagar  his  greatest  work  called  after  his  name 
Dnyaneshvari.  a  ilanithi  treatise  in  verse  on  theogony  and  metaphy- 
sics based  upon  the  well  known  Bhagvadgita,  A  book  on  Dnyan- 
eshvar and  other  saints  called  Bh'jktn'\J  i;^^ii  was  written  by  Mahipati 
about  1775. 

Ale,  a  small  market  town  sixteen  miles  east  of  Junnar,  with  in 
IS-Sl  a  population  of  3-397,  was  transferred  by  His  Highness  Holkar 
to  the  British  Government.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
In  Kolvadi  a  hamlet  of  Ale  a  yearly  fair  attended  by  1000  to 
loOO  people  is  held  on  the  bright  eleventh  of  Chaitra  or  March- 
April  in  honour  of  Mhasoba  or  the  buffalo-god.  The  local 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  fair  is  that  the  great  saint  Dnyanoba 
( 1272-1300  >  buried  here  a  buflalo-god  whom  he  had  taught  the  Vedas 
and  raised  a  sama^ih  or  tomb  on  the  spot.  A  shrine  was  afterwarda 
built  and  a  hall  added  but  never  completed.  In  1827  Captain  Clones 
notices  it  as  bolohging  to  Holkar,  with  300  houses,  four  shops,  wells, 
and  a  temple  of  Maruti.- 

A^nOj  at  the  head  of  the  Ane  pass  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Junnar, 
is  a  dumdla  or  two-owned  village,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1916, 
and  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesday.  A  well  made  road  passes  from 
Ane  ten  miles  south-west  to  Belhe. 

Avsaxi  Budrukll  is  a  small  town  fifeen  miles  north-east  of 
Khed,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2778.  The  town  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  petty  division  till  1862  when  the  petty  division  waa 
abolished.     The  petty  divisional  office,  which  is  just  outside  the  west 


1  At  MhasoWt  tomb  %  fair  ib  still  held  on  the  bright  eleventh  of  Ckakra  or  March  • 
Ai^iL    See  below  Ale.  «  lUnenury,  22. 
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entrance  of  the  town,  is  now  used  as  a  school.    Within  and  close  to      Chapter  ZIV. 

the  west  entrance  is  a  temple  of  Bhairav  built  about  a  hundred  years  pil^ 

ago  by  one  Shankarshet  a  Lingdyat  Ydni.  The  hall,  which  is  entered 

through  a- broad  archway,  is  elaborately  painted  inside  with  scenes    '^^'*^'^'  Budrukh. 

from  Hindu  mythology.    The  outside  of  the  temple  which  has  several 

figures  on  the  roof  and  spire,  notably  a  Qanpati  above  the  entrance 

arch,  is  every  year  re-painted  in  gorgeous  colours.     Facing  the 

entrance  are  two  fine  lamp-pillars  covered  with  brackets  for  ughts 

and  ending  in  square  capitals  adorned  underneath  with  sculptured 

foliage.    Beyond  the  lamp-pillar  is  a  drum-house  or  nagdrkhdna  on 

a  stone  canopy  which  contams  a  stone  horse  on  a  pedestal. 

Ba'ra'mati,  north  latitude  18**  10'  and  east  longitude  74**  39',  on  BUiuAn. 
the  Karha  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Poena,  is  a  municipal  town 
and  the  head-quarters  of  a  petty  division,  with  in  1881  a  population 
of  5272.  The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  4975,  of  whom  4445 
were  Hindus  and  530  MusalmiLns.  The  1881  census  gave  an  increase 
of  297  or  5272  of  whom  4773  were  Hindus  and  499  Musalmdns.  Be- 
sides the  petty  divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  Bdr^mati  has  a 
municipality,  a  dispensary,  and  a  post-office.  The  municipality,  which 
was  established  in  1865,  had  in  1882-83  an  income  of  £584  (Rs.5840) 
and  an  expenditure  of  £466  (Rs.  4660).  The  dispensary  was  esta- 
blished in  1873.  In  1882-83  it  treated  thirteen  in-patients  and  4081 
out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £106  6«.  (Rs.  1063).  ^  In  1637  Birdmati  was 
included  in  the  territory  belonging  to  Shahdji  the  father  of  Shiv^ji.^ 
B^rtoiati  was  the  residence  of  the  N4ik  banker  family  which 
intermarried  with  the  Peshwds  and  of  the  famous  Mardthi  poet 
Moropant,  a  Karhida  BrtUiman,  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
oentury  (1729-1794).  In  1792  Captain  Moor,  afterwards  the  author 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  described  Bdrdmati  as  a  large  respectable 
town  with  strong  fortifications.  The  Karha  river  divided  the  town 
and  the  best  part  was  protected  by  a  high  wall.  About  a  mile  to  the 
east  was  a  tract  of  rich  garden  land.^  In  1802  Fattehsing  M^ne  the 
general  of  Yashvantr^v  Holkar  attacked  the  Peshwa's  camp  at 
B^rtoiati  and  routed  his  army  taking  all  the  artillery.'  General 
Wellesley  camped  at  Bdr^bnati  on  the  18th  of  April  1803  on  his  way 
from  Sermgapatam  to  Poena  to  seat  Bdjirdv  Peshwa  on  the  throne. 
From  Biramati,  to  save  it  from  destruction,  he  made  the  famous 
march  to  Poena  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours.^ 

Bed8a>a  small  village  of  220  people  inMdval  about  five  miles  south-  Bnxu. 

west  at  Khadkila  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway,  gives  its  name 
to  a  group  of  two  caves  of  about  the  first  century  a.d.  The  caves  lie 
in  the  Supati  hills,  which  rise  above  Bedsa  village,  at  a  height  of 
about  300  feet  above  the  plain  and  2250  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  caves  may  be  visited  from  K&rle  or  Khadk&la.  From  E^rle 
the  way  to  the  caves  leads  south-east  across  the  railway  by  a  very 
rough  rocky  track  about  six  miles  east  to  Pimpalgaon  and  from 
Khadk^a  a  walk  round  the  west  base  of  a  spur  leads  about  two 
miles  to  Pimpalgaon.    From  Pimpalgaon  a  footpath  leads  about  550 

>  Onmt  Duff's  Murithte,  06.  *  Moor's  Namtiye,  344  •  815. 

*  Grant  Daff*B  MarithAt,  657.  *  Despatchev,  1. 166. 
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feet  up  a  steep  hill  side  to  the  crest  of  a  ravine  at  a  small  temple  of 
Vd,ghoba.  The  smoothly  topped  hill  on  the  right  of  the  temple  with 
the  peaked  central  head  is  Bhatras  and  the  heavy  rugged  cliff  on  tke 
left  is  Khurva.  From  the  temple  the  path  leads  along  a  rough, 
terrace  across  some  stream  beds  and  up  a  short  steep  cUmb  to  the 
caves. 

The  two  chief  caves  are  a  chapel  or  chaitya  and  a  dwelling  cave  or 
layana  both  of  them  with  verjr  clear  traces  of  being  copied  from 
wooden  buildings.  The  chapel  is  approached  by  a  narrow  forty  feet 
passage  between  two  blocks  of  rock  about  eighteen  feet  high.^  A. 
passage  five  feet  wide  has  been  cleared  between  the  blocks  and  tke 
front  of  two  massive  octagonal  columns  and  two  demi-columns  which, 
support  the  entablature  at  a  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet.  Their 
bases  are  of  the  lota  or  water-vessel  pattern  from  which  rise  shafts 
slightly  tapering  and  surmounted  by  an  ogee  or  fluted  capital  of  tke 
Persepolitan  type,^  grooved  vertically  and  supporting  a  fluted  tonis 
in  a  square  frame  over  which  lie  four  thin  square  plates  each  project- 
ing over  the  one  below.  On  each  face  of  the  uppermost  plate 
crouch  elephants  horses  and  bulls  with  beautiful  and  well  propor- 
tioned groups  of  men  and  women  riding  over  them.  On  the  pilaster 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  two  horses  with  a  man  and  woman 
seated  on  them.  The  whole  is  finely  carved  especially  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  of  the  horses.  The  woman  is  seated  astraddle  on  tke 
horse^  her  left  hand  is  raised  and  Jier  right  hand  holds  her  hair.  Ske 
has  large  square  earrings,  a  bracelet  near  the  wrist  and  another  near 
the  elbow,  and  a  double  anklet,  the  lower  with  bells.  The  man  has  a 
globe-shaped  ornament  on  his  head.  The  pillar  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  has,  on  the  east  face  of  the  capital,  two  seated  or  kneeling 
horses  back  to  back.  On  the  south  horse  sits  a  woman,  her  left  hand 
on  the  horse's  neck,  her  right  fist  closed  and  shaken  at  the  man. 
The  woman  wears  a  square  earring  a  necklace  and  an  anklet.  The 
man  faces  east  and  has  his  left  hand  turned  back  clutching  a  curl  of 
the  woman's  hair.  His  right  hand  is  on  the  horse's  neck.  He 
wears  a  necklace,  which  is  a  row  of  octagonal  stones,  and  on  his  right 
arm  are  four  bracelets  and  on  his  left  two.  His  waistcloth  is  folded 
in  bands  which  hang  down  the  side  of  the  horse.  The  horse  has 
neither  saddle  nor  bridle.  The  left  pillar  has,  on  the  east  face,  two 
seated  elephants  with  a  woman  on  the  north  and  a  man  on  the  south. 
The  woman  is  seated  on  the  elephant  and  is  pulled  back  by  the  man 
who  draws  her  by  the  wrist.  The  left  arm  is  bent,  the  hand  resting^ 
on  the  elephant's  head.  The  man's  left  hand  drags  the  womsoi's 
right  hand  and  his  right  hand  is  broken.  The  man  has  no  hair  on 
his  face.  The  elephants  are  very  finely  carved.  They  have  no 
tusks  which  were  either  of  wood  or  ivory  which  has  dropped  away- 
leaving  holes.     The  left  or  south  pilaster  has  a  horse  on  the  east  and 


1  The  long  passage  in  front  is  left  to  get  sufficiently  back  to  get  the  necessary 
height  for  the  front  or  facade.  The  blocks  on  either  side  hide  the  greater  part  of  the 
front.     FergnsBon  and  Burgess'  Gave  Temples,  229. 

-  The  pillar  and  pilaster  to  the  west  are  much  closer  fluted  and  more  like  Ashok 
pillars  than  the  pilhir  and  pilaster  to  the  east.  The  top  of  the  pillar  below  the  capital 
IS  clearly  Assyrian. 
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a  bull  on  the  west.  On  the  bull,  which  is  finely  carved,  is  a  seated 
woman  with  her  left  hand  on  the  bull's  neck  and  her  right  hand  on 
the  man's  shoulder.  The  man  looks  east ;  his  left  hand  is  on  his 
left  thigh  and  his  right  hand  on  the  horse's  neck. 

The  west  or  inner  face  of  the  right  pillar  has  two  elephants.  On 
the  north  elephant  is  a  woman  seated  bare  to  the  waist.  She  wears 
heavy  square  earrings,  a  large  folded  necklace  hanging  to  the  breasts, 
a  waistband,  and  an  anklet.  Her  right  hand  rests  on  the  elephant's 
temple  and  her  left  hand  clutches  the  man's  turban.  On  the  south, 
that  is  the  left,  elephant,  to  one  looking  out  of  the  cave,  is  a  woman 
in  front  and  a  man  behind,  both  looking  west  that  is  facing  the  relic- 
shrine.  The  woman  has  her  left  hand  near  the  elephant's  ear  and 
her  right  hand  on  the  man's  neck.  The  man's  right  hand  holds  the 
woman's  left  arm  to  keep  her  from  dragging  off  his  turban.  His 
left  hand  is  near  the  waist  oi  the  woman. 

The  west  or  inner  face  of  the  left  pillar  has  two  horses.  A  woman 
is  seated  on  the  north  horse  and  a  man  on  the  south  horse.  The 
woman's  left  hand  rests  on  her  hip  and  her  right  hand  is  raised 
above  the  horse's  neck.  The  man's  left  hand  is  on  the  horse's  neck  ; 
his  right  hand  catches  the  woman's  hair.  Comparing  the  inner  faces 
of  the  two  pillars,  on  the  left  pillar  the  man  tries  to  carry  away  the 
woman  and  on  the  right  pillar  the  woman  tries  to  take  away  the  man. 

The  veranda  or  porch  within  the  pillars  is  nearly  twelve  feet  wide 
and  in  front  30'  2"  long  with  two  benched  cells  projecting  somewhat 
into  it  from  the  back  corners  and  one  in  the  right  end  in  f rx>nt,  with, 
over  the  door,  an  inscription  in  one  line  recordmg  : 

*  Tbe  gift  of  Foshyanaka,  son  of  A'nanda  Sethi,  firom  Na'sik.' 

The  corresponding  cell  in  the  opposite  end  is  only  begun.  Along 
the  base  of  the  walls  and  from  the  levels  of  the  lintels  of  the  cell- 
doors  upwards  the  porch  walls  are  covered  with  the  rail  pattern  on 
flat  and  curved  surfaces,  intermixed  with  the  chaitya  window  orna- 
ments but  without  any  animal  or  human  representations.  This  and 
the  entire  absence  of  any  figure  of  Buddha  show  the  early  or 
Hin^yana  style  of  the  caves,  probably  of  about  the  first  century  after 
Christ. 

The  door  jambs  slant  slightly  inwards  as  do  also  the  inside  pillars, 
another  mark  of  its  early  age.  The  interior  is  45'  4''  long  by  21' 
wide.  The  gallery  in  the  sill  of  the  great  window  extends  3'  7"  into 
the  cave,  which,  besides  the  two  irregular  pillars  in  front,  has  twenty- 
four  octagonal  shafts,  10'  3"^  high,  separating  the  nave  from  the  side 
aisles  3'  6''  wide.  Over  the  piUars  is  a  fillet  4"  deep  and  then  the 
triforium  about  four  feet  high.  All  the  wood  work  has  disappeared 
though  the  pegs  that  kept  it  in  its  place  may  still  be  seen.^  On  the 
pillars,  as  late  as  1861,  could  be  clearly  traced  portions  of  old  paint- 
ing chiefly  of  Buddha  with  attendants ;  but  the  caves  have  since  been 

*  The  wood  Work  would  seem  to  have  disappeared  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  1844  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  I.  438)  Westergaard  describes  the  cave  as 
ribbed,  and  about  1861  a  writer  in  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  (X.  17-18)  founds 
fragments  of  timber  lying  on  the  floor. 
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whitewashed  and  no  trace  of  the  painting  is  left^  On  fiye  of  the 
right  pillars  are  carved  Buddhist  symbols.  The  sixth  pillar  from 
the  entrance  has,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  a  central  and  two 
side  lotus  symbols.  The  seventh  pillar  has  a  central  wheel  of  the 
law  and  side  flowers.  The  eighth  pillar  has  a  central  symbol  with, 
above  it,  a  Buddhist  trident  and  below  two  lotuses.  The  ninth  pillax 
has  two  taurus  signs  above  and  two  lotus  signs  below.  The  tenth 
pillar  has  a  sun-like  circle  for  the  wheel  and  trident  and  a  lotus. 

The  ddghoba  or  relic  shrine  has  a  broad  fillet  of  rail  ornament  &t 
the  base  and  top  of  the  cylinder  from  which  rises  a  second  and 
shorter  cylinder  also  surrounded  above  with  the  rail  ornament  The 
box  of  the  capital  is  small  and  is  surmounted  by  a  very  heavy  capital 
in  which,  out  of  a  lotus  bud,  stands  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  umbrella. 
The  top  of  the  umbrella  has  disappeared.  The  relic  shrine  is  daubed 
in  front  with  redlead  and  worshipped  as  Dharmar^j's  dhera  or 
resting-place. 

Leaving  the  chapel  and  passing  a  well  near  the  entrance  about 
twenty  paces  off  is  a  large  unfinished  cell  with  in  its  back  a  \^ater 
cistern.  Over  the  water  cistern  is  an  inscription  in  three  lines  of 
tolerably  clear  letters  which  records  : 

'The  reli«ioas  gift  of  Maha:bh^ia*8  daughter  Ba'madisika'. the Maha'devi 

Maha'rathini  and  wife  of  A'padevanaka.' 

Close  by  the  unfinished  cell  is  cave  II.  a  vihdra  or  dwelling  ca^e 
but  imique  in  design  with  an  arched  roof  and  round  at  the  hsiCK  like 
a  chapel.  Outside,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  are  two  benched 
cells.  The  entrance  is  17'  3"  wide  with  a  thin  pilaster  3'  5'  broad  on 
each  side.  Within  the  entrance  the  cave  is  18'  2^  wide  and  32'  ST 
deep  to  the  back  of  the  apse  and  has  eleven  cells  all  with  benches  or 
beds.  The  cell  doors  have  arches  joined  by  a  string  course  of  rail 
pattern  and,  in  a  line  with  the  finials  of  the  arches,  is  another  similar 
course.  The  doors  have  plain  architraves  and  outside  each  architrave 
a  pilaster.  In  the  walls  between  the  doors  are  carved  false-grated 
windows.  The  whole  cave  has  been  plastered  and  was  probablr 
painted,  but  it  is  now  overlaid  with  a  coating  of  smoke.  In  the  back 
wall  of  the  cave  in  a  niche  is  a  figure  of  the  goddess  Temmai  thickly 
covered  with  red  paint.  A  sati  stone  lies  against  the  wall,  a  little 
to  the  right. 

Bevond  this  and  under  steps  leading  up  to  the  left  is  a  small  cell 
and  m  the  stream  beyond  is  a  smaU  open  cistern  (7'  X  3'  6")  with 
sockets  cut  in  the  rock.  About  thirty  feet  beyond  is  another  plain 
room  about  14'  8"  square  with  a  door  seven  feet  wide. 

On  the  rock  behind  a  relic  shrine  or  ddghoba  a  short  distance  from 
Cave  I.  is  a  v\reather-wom  inscription  in  two  lines  which  records  : 
«rhe  $tvup»  of  Oobhuti,  native  of  Ma'rakuda,  an  A'ranaka  (and)  Fedapa'tika. 
dauaed  to  be  made  by  Aaa'lainita  Bhata,  ix^habitant  of, 

1  About  1861  the  roof  had  traces  of  indistinct  paintings.  The  pillars  were  richly 
and  elaborately  painted  on  a  ^ound  sppareotly  of  lime.  The  proportions  and  ex- 
pression  of  the  figures  was  admirable.  On  one  side  of  the  pillars  wns  a  figure  holding 
ft  sword  and  on  another  a  fi^^'ure  with  a  square  white  fan.  On  another  pillar  was 
traceable  part  of  a  cornice  very  minutely  painted  with  flowers  and  birds,  one  of  the 
birds  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  fresh  painted.    Oriental  Christia^  Spectator,  III.  17« 
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Belhe,  twenty-one  miles  south-east  of  Junnar,  is  a  large  village 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  2816  and  a  weekly  market  on  Mondays. 
Belhe  belongs  to  a  Moghal  family  who  held  a  high  positiqn  in 
Junnar  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  who  still  enjoy  the  title 
of  Naw^bs  of  Belhe.  They  have  married  with  the  iN^aw^bs  of 
Surat  and  the  present  proprietor  is  the  son-in-law  of  Jiiar  Ali  the 
late  Naw^b  of  Surat.  They  have  a  large  mansion  in  Junnar  town 
which  is  entered  by  a  fine  gateway.^  To  the  south-east  of  Belhe, 
near  the  Musalmdn  burial-ground,  is  a  Hemidpanti  well.  The  well 
is  about  twenty  yards  square  and  is  entered  by  two  opposite  flights 
of  ten  steps  each.  The  walls  have  eighteen  canopied  niches  lour 
each  on  the  sides  with  steps  and  five  each  on  the  other  two  sides. 
The  niches  (3'  x  1'  6"  x  1')  are  square  headed  with  carved  side  pillars 
and  a  finial  consisting  of  a  canopy  knobbed  at  the  top.  The  south 
wall  has  a  worn-out  inscription.  Close  by  the  well  is  a  Pir's  tomb 
where  a  yearly  fair  or  urus^  attended  by  about  1000  people,  is  held 
on  the  second  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Chaitra  or  March-April. 

Bha'ja,  a  small  village  of  291  people  in  M^val  about  seven  miles 
south-west  of  Ehadkala  and  about  two  miles  south  of  Kdrle  railway 
station,  has  a  group  of  about  eighteen  early  Buddhist  caves  of  about 
the  second  and  first  century  B.C.  A  rough  road  leads  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  E^le  rest-house  to  Bhdja.  The  caves  are  about  400 
feet  above  the  village  in  the  west  face  of  a  steep  hill. 

Beginning  from  the  north  the  first  is  apparently  a  natural 
cavern  thirty  feet  long  and  slightly  enlarged.  The  next  ten  are 
plain  cells.  Cave  YI.  is  an  irregular  cell  much  ruined  and  half  filled 
up.  The  hall  is  irregular  about  fourteen  feet  square  with  two  cells 
on  each  side  and  three  in  the  back  wall  with  chaitya  window 
ornaments  over  all  the  cell  doors.  Over  the  right  side  cell  door  in 
the  back  wall  is  inscription  one  recording : 

*  The  gift  of  Ba'dhA'  (Bodhi)  a  ploTighman*a  wife.' 

On  the  back  wall  of  cave  IX.  is  a  frieze  projecting  2'  V  with  four 
chaitya  arches  joined  by  the  rail  pattern.  In  front  of  the  cave  was 
a  veranda  which  seems  to  have  had  pillars  with  animal  capitals.  A 
fragment  of  the  base  of  a  pillar  is  left  as  also  a  broken  capital  with 
animal  figures  upon  it. 

Gave  3lII.  the  chaitya  or  chapel  is  the  best  in  the  group,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  India,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Burgess,  one  of  the 
most  important  to  be  found  anywhere  for  the  history  of  cave 
architecture.  The  cave  is  fifty-nine  feet  long  by  about  twenty-nine 
feet  wide  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  back  and  having  an  aisle 
3'  6'  wide  separated  from  the  nave  by  twenty-seven  plain  octagonal 
shafts  11'  4"  high.  The  pillars  rake  inwards  about  5"  on  each  side, 
80  that  the  nave  is  15'  6"  wide  at  the  tops  of  the  pillars  and  16'  4"  at 
their  bases.  The  ddghoba  or  relic  shrine  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  floor  and  the  cylinder  or  drum  is  four  feet  high.  The  dome  is  six 
feet  high  and  the  box  upon  it  is  two  storeyed,  the  upper  box  being 
hewn  out  1'  7"  square  inside  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  1'  8^  deep  and 
7"  in  diameter.  The  upper  part  of  the  box  or  capital  is  of  a  sepcuate 
stone  and  hewn  out,  showing  clearly  that  it  held  s<»ne  relic.    On  four 
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of  the  pillars  are  carved  in  low  relief  seven  ornaments  or  Buddhist 
symbols.  On  the  left  of  the  seventh  pillar  is  a  symbol  formed  of 
four  tridents  round  a  centre  which  perhaps  contained  a  fan  with  buds 
and  leaves  at  the  comers.  On  the  eighth  pillar,  on  the  right  side  are 
two  flowers  and  what  looks  like  a  fan  and  on  the  left  side  a  posy  of 
holy  flowers. 

The  roof  is  arched,  the  arch  rising  from  a  narrow  ledge  over  the 
triforium  T  5"  above  the  tops  of  the  pillars  and  26'  5"  high  from  the 
floor.  The  roof  is  ribbed  inside  with  teak  girders  the  first  four  of 
which,  and  parts  of  some  of  the  others,  have  given  way  or  been  pulled 
down.  The  front  must  have  been  entirely  of  wood  and  four  holes 
are  made  in  the  floor  showing  the  position  of  the  chief  uprights.  There 
are  also  mortices  cut  in  the  rock  showing  where  one  of  the  chief  cross 
beams  must  have  been  placed,  probably  to  secure  the  lattice  work  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  window.  The  front  of  the  great  arch  is  full  of 
pin  holes  in  three  rows,  about  170  in  all,  showing  beyond  doubt  that 
some  wooden,  probably  ornamental,  facing  covered  the  whole  of  the 
front.  The  figures  on  the  front  are  a  female  figure  high  up  on  the 
left  much  weatherworn  but  with  a  beaded  belt  about  the  lions;  two  half 
figures  looking  out  at  a  window  in  the  projecting  side  to  the  right  of 
the  great  arch  and  on  the  same  side  the  heads  of  two  others  in  two 
smaU  compartments  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  arch.  By  the 
side  of  Cave  XII,  but  with  the  line  of  its  front  coming  out  to  the 
south  at  a  small  angle,  is  Cave  XIII.  the  front  quite  gone  and 
probably  of  wood.  The  cave  (30'  x  14'  6")  has  a  cell  in  eadi  of  the 
back  comers  and  three  in  the  back  wall.  Each  cell  has  a  latticed 
window.  The  left  cell  has  a  fastening  on  the  door  as  if  for  a  lock  or 
bolt.  The  right  cell  has  an  arched  door  and  a  stone  bench.  Of  the 
back  wall  cells  two  on  the  sides  have  a  single  bench  and  the  middle 
cell  has  two  with  a  small  recess  under  each.  Over  the  doors  of  all 
the  cells  is  the  chaitya  arch  joined  by  a  frieze  of  rail  pattern.  Over  the 
front  of  the  cave  are  ornamental  arches  and  a  double  course  of  rail 
pattern.  Close  to  Cave  XIII.,  and  facing  a  little  more  to  the  north,  is 
cave  XIV.  (6'  8"  x  25'  6")  with  one  cell  at  the  back  and  three  on  each 
side.  The  front  cells  have  double  beds  vrith  a  recess  under  each ;  the 
second  on  the  left  has  no  bed  but  a  square  window  and  the  third  on 
the  right  has  no  bed  but  leads  into  an  inner  cell  with  a  stone  bench. 
Cave  XV.  is  above  Cave  XIII.  and  with  Cave  XVI.  is  reached  by  a  stair 
to  the  south  of  Cave  XIV.  It  is  a  small  dwelling  cave  (12'  G''  x  10') 
with  a  bench  on  the  right  and  two  semicircular  niches  2'  S''  wide 
with  arched  tops  surmounted  by  the  chaitya  arch.  At  the  back 
are  two  benched  cells.  The  front  wall  is  gone  ;  the  terrace  in  front 
was  about  five  feet  vnde  and  probably,  as  shown  by  holes  in  the  roof , 
framed  in  wood  work  and  projecting  forwards.  The  front  above  this 
cave  and  cave  XVI.  is  carved  with  thin  chaitya  arches  and  the  rail 
pattern.  Cave  XVII.  reached  by  a  descent  from  caves  XV.  and  XVI. 
is  a  small  dwelling  cave  (18'  6''  x  12'  6")  with  three  cells  at  the  back 
and  two  at  the  right,  one  of  them  with  a  bench.  There  is  also  a  bench 
in  the  left  end  of  the  hall  and  an  irregular  recess  or  cell.  On  the 
right,  near  the  door  of  the  second  cell,  is  inscription  two  in  two  lines 
which  records : 

'  The  sift  of  a  cell  firom  Na'daaava,  a'Na'ya  of  BhogavaU.' 
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Near   the   caye    are   two  wells  in   a  recess   and   over   them  is 
inscription  three  in  two  lines  which  records  : 

'  The  relisious  gift  of  a  oistem  by  Vinhudata,  son  of  Kosild  a  great  warrior.' 
At  some  distance  alon^  the  scarp  is  a  large  excavation  containing 
a  group  of  fourteen  rehc  shrines  or  ddgliohds  of  various  sizes  cut  in 
the  rock.  As  their  inscriptions  show,  they  are  the  tombs  or  thupos  of 
monks.  All  have  the  Buddhist  rail  pattern  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  drum.  Five  of  them  are  under  the  rock  and  vary  in  diameter  from 
6'  3"  to  4'  8"  and  of  these  two  in  front  have  the  relic  box  only  on  the 
dome  while  the  three  behind  them  have  also  heavy  capitals,  the 
largest  on  the  left  joined  to  the  roof  by  the  stone  shaft  ctf  the  umbrella, 
whUe,  over  the  other  two,  the  circle  of  the  umbrella  is  carved  on  the 
roof  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  over  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  capital, 
evidently  to  insert  a  wooden  rod.  Of  the  nine  ddghobds  outside  the  rock 
roof,  the  fiurst  to  the  north  has  a  handsome  capital  3'  8"  high  and  very 
elaborately  carved.  As  most  of  the  other  ddghobds  are  broken,  it 
cannot  be  said  how  they  were  finished  except  that  the  eighth  and 
possibly  others  were  of  the  plain  box  form  without  any  cornice.  In 
four  of  the  capitals  under  the  roof  are  holes  on  the  upper  surface  as 
if  for  placing  relics  and  two  have  a  depression  round  the  edge  of  the 
hole  as  if  for  a  closely  fitting  cover. 

On  the  second  ddghoba,  going  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in  the 
front  row  is  a  weather-worn  inscription  in  one  line  recording : 
'The  Thupo  of  the  venerable  reverend  Dhamagiri.' 

On  the  base  of  the  third  ddghoba  is  inscription  five  in  one  line 
recording  :       .  ^pj^  Thupo  of  the  venerable  reverend  Ainpikinaka.' 

On  the  base  of  the  fourth  ddghoba  is  inscription  six  in  one  very 
indistinct  line  recording: 

<  {The  Thupo]  of  the  venerable  reverend  Sanghadina- ' 

On  the  capital  of  one  of  the  ddghobds  under  the  rock  is  inscription 
seven  in  one  line  recording  : 

'  The  venerable  reverend. ' 

There  is  an  eighth  inscription  much  weather-worn  and  difficult  to 
read  on  the  dome  of  the  large  relic  shrine  which  stands  first  in  the 
front  row. 

Farther  along  the  hill  scarp  is  a  small  chamber,  with  a  cell  at  the 
right  end,  much  filled  up  but  with  a  frieze,  ornamented  by  female 
figures  and  relic  shrines  m  high  relief,  supporting  a  moulding  with 
relic  shrines  in.  half  relief  and  with  an  arched  roof  only  half  of  which 
remains.  On  the  wall  are  some  curious  sculptures.  Farther  along 
the  hill  scarp,  under  the  first  waterfall,  is  a  small  empty  round  cell ; 
under  the  second  is  a  large  square  room  with  three  cells  at  each  side, 
partly  filled  and  much  ruined ;  under  the  third  waterfall  is  a  small 
round  cell  with  a  relic  shrine. 

In  1879  a  very  old  and  most  interesting  cave  was  discovered  in  the 
Bh^ja  scarp  further  to  the  east.  When  first  found  the  cave  was 
filled  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  veranda  with  mud  and  earth.  The 
veranda  pillars  and  the  sides  of  the  entrance  doors  are  broken  away. 
The  cave  faces  north  and  is  a  small  dwelling  cave  with  a  somewhat 
irregular  hall  (16'  6"  x  17'  6") .  There  are  two  cells  in  the  inner  wall  one 
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of  them  with  a  stone  bed  and  two  in  the  east  wall  The  cave  has  three 
other  cellsy  a  large  cell  with  a  stone  bed  at  one  end  of  the  veranda 
and  two  smaller  with  benches  at  the  other  end.  At  one  end  is  a  pillar 
and  pilaster  with  bell  and  pot-shaped  capitals.  The  pillar  and  pilaster 
are  surmounted  by  fabulous  animals^  human  female  busts  with  the 
bodies  of  cows.  The  cave  has  some  remarkable  sculptures  in  the  hall 
and  veranda. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  cave  is  a  standing  male  figure  (6'  9^x2'  8^ 
with  lips  compressed^  no  face  hair,  and  feet  carved  as  if  walking 
towards  the  right.  The  legs  are  crossed,  the  right  leg  brought 
behind  the  left  leg.  The  left  hand  holds  the  hilt  of  a  heavj^  thick 
dagger  that  is  tied  on  the  left  hip.  The  right  hand  grasps  a  spear. 
The  headdress  is  curious  and  heavy.  The  hair  is  rmled  into  a  big 
dome.  There  are  heavy  earrings  with  five  rings  and  a  heavy  double 
necklace.  On  the  upper  arms  is  a  broad  belt  with  pointed  side 
plaits.  On  the  lower  arm  are  five  bracelets.  The  figure  wears  a 
waistdoth.  Over  the  right  shoulder  is  the  sacred  thread.  The  feet 
are  bare.  The  dagger  on  the  left  hip  is  heavy  and  broad-bladed; 
the  spear  has  a  he^  like  a  modem  spear,  and  a  knobbed  head  on 
the  ground  like  a  mace.  The  other  figure  (3'  7"  x  V  6")  on  the  left 
wall  is  also  standing.  It  holds  a  spear  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  hand  rests  on  the  waistband.  A  shouldercloth  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  hair  is  tied  in  a  dome  which  is  not  properly 
finished.  In  the  back '  waU  of  the  cave  below  is  a  small  figure 
holding  up  the  seat  and  on  the  right  side  is  another  small  figure. 

In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  the  small  central  pillar  has  a  capital 
carved  into  figures,  a  horse  below  and  a  woman  from  the  waist  up. 
The  right  hand  holds  up  the  roof.  The  figure  has  a  curious  head- 
dress as  if  the  hair  was  done  up  with  wreaths  of  pearl,  and  big 
earrings,  double  necklace,  and  hanging  stomacher.  The  right  comer 
of  the  capital  is  another  female  centaur  with  triple  and  fivefold 
bracelets.  Between  the  earrings  is  a  female  head.  The  figures  at 
the  side  of  the  capitals  are  like  the  sphinx  in  the  £4rle  chapel  cave. 
In  the  comer  are  more  centaurs  male  and  female  with  different  head- 
dresses and  not  holding  up  the  roof. 

In  the  front  wall  on  the  left  is  a  standing  male  figure  with  the 
hair  tied  into  a  great  domed  headdress.  He  holds  a  double  spear  in 
his  left  hand  which  is  held  to  his  breast  and  his  right  hand  rests  on 
the  handle  of  a  broadbladed  kukari-ljke  dagger.  Below  the  sheath 
of  the  dagger  show  the  ends  of  the  double  spear.  The  case  of  the 
dagger  is  tied  on  with  a  cloth.  On  his  upper  arms  great  ornaments 
stretch  from  near  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  In  the  ears  are  huge 
earrings  and  round  the  neck  is  an  elaborately  carved  necklaoe. 
Many  threads  are  gathered  together  with  a  plate  or  mddalia.  Above 
is  a  double  necklace  one  of  them  with  plates,,  the  upper  with  beads 
like  an  amulet.  The  earrings  are  very  neavy  Uke  a  snake  with  seven, 
coils.  The  face  is  broken.  The  figure  wears  elaborate  bracelets 
in  four  sets  of  four  rows  each  fastened  into  plates.  A  shouldercloth 
is  drawn  over  the  left  shoulder  and  round  the  waist  is  a  thick 
waistcloth  with  many  folds.     There  seem  to  be  other  skirts  like  a  kilt. 

The  middle  figure  is  a  man  with  much  bushy  headdress  different 
from  the  last.    He  wears  a  necklace  of  big  beads  and  below  at  the 
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breast  a  doable  necklace.  He  wears  a  shouldercloth  or  perhaps  a 
sacred  thread.  His  right  hand  held  a  dagger  of  which  the  case 
remains.  Below  a  waistcloth  falls  nearly  to  the  right  ankle  and  to 
the  left  knee.  His  left  hand  held  two  spears  of  which  the  lower 
ends  remain. 

On  the  right  are  three  figures ;  a  standing  male  with  a  headdress 
like  the  first  figure,  the  hair  seeming  to  fall  down  the  right  shoulder. 
The  figure  wears  a  big  hanging  necklace ;  the  earrings  are  different 
from  the  first  figure  but  broken.  There  is  a  third  necklace  like  a  rich 
band,  one  side  shown  on  the  right  chest  and  the  other  side  showing 
on  the  left.  Behind  the  back  is  a  quiver  stocked  with  arrows.  In 
his  right  hand  is  a  bow  and  his  left  hand  is  on  a  dagger  tied  to  his 
left  hip.  His  feet  are  bare.  His  waistcloth  hangs  in  heavy  full 
folds.  To  the  right  of  this  figure  is  a  window  of  stone  lattice  work 
and  below  the  window  to  the  right  are  a  male  (1'  7""  x  1'  2")  and  a 
female  demon  (2^  2^  x  1'  2^).  The  female  demon  is  big  and  fat  with 
•taring  eyes  and  a  tremendous  mouthful  of  teeth ;  in  her  raised  right 
hand  is  a  hammer.  The  male  demon  to  the  right  is  smaller  and  in 
trouble,  his  right  hand  being  eaten  by  some  large  animal  with 
crocodile-like  jaws.  Above  the  male  demon  is  a  man  riding  a  horse, 
his  feet  in  stirrups.  He  wears  a  necklace  of  great  rows  of  beads. 
The  horse  has  a  jaunty  or  chhoga  headdress.  The  rider  holds  the 
reins  in  his  right  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  left.  His  right  foot  is  in  a 
stirmp.  A  demon  holds  up  the  left  hind  and  front  feet  of  the  horse. 
Below  the  horse's  belly  is  a  man  like  a  king.  The  group  seems  to 
represent  a  demon  carrying  off  a  king.  On  the  right  a  king  stands 
in  a  chariot  like  a  Greek  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  wears  a 
double  necklace  like  flowers,  and  a  handsome  headdress.  With  him 
in  the  chariot  are  two  women^  one  behind  him  holds  an  umbrella  the 
other  in  front  has  a  flywhisk.  They  have  rich  ornaments  and  waist- 
banda  The  horses  are  treading  the  female  demon  who  lies  face- 
down. In  the  back  ground  is  a  chief.  To  the  right  is  another 
carious  group.  Below,  near  the  lower  left  corner,  is  a  chief  seated 
QQe  le^  on  the  seat,  the  other  hanging  down;  and  close  by  on  the 
very  left  is  a  sacred  tree  hung  with  garlands  and  rail  at  the 
t.^4-       Close  to  the  king's  left  a  woman  brings  a  spittoon  and  a 


foot. 


water-pot ;  behind  is  a  woman  with  a  flywhisk  and  a  man.  Below 
is  a  group,  a  man  playing  a  stringed  instrument  and  a  woman 
dancing.  To  the  right  of  the  tree  is  some  wild  animal  perhaps  a 
hippopotamus  and  below  is  a  fallen  bullock  and  further  to  the  bright 
a  great  crocodile's  head.  Above  a  woman  with  a  horse's  head 
clutches  the  shouldercloth  of  a  man  on  the  left  and  is  carrying  him 
off.  A  little  above  are  two  small  elephant-like  heads,  a  tiger  eating 
a  deer  or  a  cow,  and  a  small  elephant  gnawing  at  the  foot  of  a  big 
elephant,  the  central  figure  in  the  group.  Above  a  small  elephsoit 
kills  a  tiger  and  over  it  is  a  tree  perhaps  the  Acacia  cirisa.  Higher 
to  the  left,  above  the  seated  king,  is  a  sacred  tree  with  many  male 
and  female  figures  on  it,  the  men  with  headdresses  like  peaked 
nightcaps.  Above,  on  the  left,  a  nude  figure  floats  down,  and  from 
the  right  comes  up  a  man  with  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand.  On  the 
large  elephant  which  forms  the  central  figure  in  the  group  rides  a 
great  king.  Round  his  neck  great  garlands  have  been  hung,  which 
B  866—15 
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faU  to  his  feet^  and  hid  arms,  nearly  up  to  the  elbow,  are  encircled 
with  bracelets  of  flowers.  His  right  hand  holds  the  elephant  goad 
and  his  left  hand  is  raised  to  his  chest  and  grasps  the  flower  garland. 
Behind  him  sits  a  small  male  figure  with  a  coat  and  a  striped 
waistcloth  and  a  cloth  wound  round  his  face  imder  the  chin.  In  his 
hands  he  holds  a  double  stick  and  a  flag  with  a  Buddhist  trident  above 
it.  There  is  a  man  behind  the  elephant  and  something  else  like  a 
tree.  The  elephant  moves  along  carrying  in  his  trunk  an  acacia  tree 
torn  up  by  the  root. 

The  group  on  the  end  wall  are  the  demons  attacking  the  king 
and  beating  him.  Then  on  the  side  wall  comes  Lord  Buddha 
in  his  chariot  and  crushes  the  demons.  The  big  group  seems  to 
show  the  state  of  things  before  Buddha  taught.  The  kings  enjoy 
themselves  with  playing-men  and  dancing-women  and  all  the  animal 
kingdom  is  at  stnfe  one  beast  preying  on  another.  Above,  Buddha, 
the  peaceful  conqueror,  unarmed  and  adorned  with  flowers,  brings 
all  to  order  .^ 

On  the  inner  wall  above  the  door  is  a  frieze  of  alternate  topes  and 
figures  holding  up  the  roof.  The  topes  are  somewhat  like  the 
Amr^yati  tope.  On  the  left  side  walls  imder  the  centaurs  is  a  frieze 
dose  to  the  ground.  In  the  left  comer  is  a  bullock,  then  a  winged 
horse  or  bullock,  next  a  standing  man  with  his  hands  raised  above 
his  head.  Then  comes  a  chief*like  or  important  personage  well 
dressed  on  a  horse  his  bare  feet  in  stirrups.  Then  follow  three  men 
one  above  the  other,  then  a  man  with  both  his  hands  raised  over  his 
head.  Then  two  bulls  goring  a  fallen  male  figure.  The  headdresses 
in  the  cave  are  like  those  in  the  Bharhut  Stupa  in  the  Central 
Provinces  about  a  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Jabalpur,  though  the 
ornaments  of  the  Stupa  are  not  so  old. 

From  the  position  of  the  cave  in  a  place  not  nearly  so  well  suited 
for  a  cave  as  tne  big  one  (XII.)  it  looks  as  if  Cave  XII.  was  first  made, 

Bhavsari  or  Bhosarii  also  known  as  Bhojpur,  is  the  first  stage  on 
the  Nisik  road  about  eight  miles  north  of  Poena.  It  stands  on 
slightly  rising  ground  in  a  bare  rocky  upland,  perhaps  about  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  Poena.  The  village  is  of  considerable  size 
with  small  houses  and  to  the  north  a  large  pond.  The  Poona-Ndsik 
road  passes  north  and  south  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
village.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  large  rude  stone 
enclosures  to  me  east  south  and  west  of  the  village. 

In  •the  space  between  the  Poona-N4sik  road  and  the  village,  the 
foundations  of  a  wall  of  large  rough  stones  enclose  a  large  plot  of 
ground.  According  to  the  villagers  this  was  the  village  koi  or  citadel^ 
but  the  example  of  Ehandoba's  enclosure,  about  300  yards  to  the 
south-east,  and  of  other  enclosures  to  the  south  and  the  south-west  of 
the  village  shows  that  the  space  enclosed  by  this  wall  was  set  apart 
for  funeral  or  other  religious  purposes.  Inside  of  the  line  of  the 
enclosing  wall  are  the  remains  of  three  mounds  from  three  or  four  to 
about  seven  feet  high.  The  mound  to  the  east,  close  to  the  road,  is 
known  as  KUkAi's  temple.  It  is  about  three  or  four  feet  hiffh  and 
about  twelve  paces  square  and  is  covered  with  stones  most  of  them 
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roogh  imt  one  hollowed  as  if  for  a  conduit  or  water-pipe.  In  the 
eoath-weet  of  the  endosure  is  a  mound  about  six  feet  hig^  which  is 
known  as  the  mosque  and  seems  to  have  traces  of  modem  building ; 
and  afew  paces  to  the  north  is  a  lower  mound,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
which  lodks  like  an  old  burial  mound. 

A  few  paces  to  the  south-west  of  the  mosque  heap,  leaning 
against  a  wall,  is  a  fairly  preserved  battle  or  hero  stone.  It  has  a 
funeral  urn  at  the  top  and  below  five  panels  of  carved  fioures.  In  the 
lowest  panel  at  the  foot  a  man  lies  dead  and  above  his  body  are  three 
cows  showing  that  the  hero  of  the  stone  lost  his  life  in  a  cattle  raid. 
In  the  next  panel  on  the  visitor's  left  a  man  with  a  spear  fights  two 
men  on  the  right  with  shields  and  swords.  In  the  panel  above  is 
Shiv^s  heaven  with  the  hero  in  the  centre  and  apsarda  or  heavenly 
damsels  dancing  at  the  sides.  In  the  top  panel  the  hero  in  heaven 
worships  the  ling.  To  the  west  of  a  rest-house,  a  little  further  to  the 
south-west,  are  two  standing  stones  one  of  them  8'  ff'  x  3',  and  about 
twenty-fire  paces  further  west  are  two  more  about  seven  feet  high. 
Passing  northwards  by  the  east  of  the  village  and  along  the  south 
bonk  are  several  small  shrines  some  of  utem  of  Icurge  rough 
stones.  On  a  bank  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  pond  are  three 
battle  or  hero  stones.  The  stone  to  the  east,  which  measures  3^  10""  x 
VTx  r,  is  covered  with  redlead.  It  has  an  urn  on  the  top  and  three 
panels  of  carving  below.  On  a  band  of  stone  about  two  inches  broad, 
below  the  urn,  are  letters  of  the  tenth  century  but  too  worn  to  be 
read.  Below  the  figures  are  clearly  cut  and  well  proportioned.  In 
the  lowest  panel  are  four  cones  and  a  prostrate  human  figure ;  in  the 
panelB  above  a  man  on  foot  with  bow  and  arrows  fights  three  footmen 
azmed  with  spears  and  bows  and  arrows  and  three  horsemen  behind. 
In  the  top  panel  on  the  left  a  man  and  woman  worship  something  like 
a  water-pot  and  on  the  right  another  man  worships.  The  carvings 
on  the  two  other  battle-stones  are  too  broken  to  make  out.  To  the 
west  of  the  pond  and  on  the  northern  bank  are  some  patches  of 
ground  thiddy  strewn  with  boulders.  But  as  far  as  they  were 
examined  they  showed  no  signs  of  artificial  arrangement.  Returning 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  pond  and  passing  about  150  yards  alone 
the  road  on  the  right  close  to  the  road  a  complete  wall  or  row  (S 
rough  stones,  several  of  them  measuring  about  four,  feet  by  three  feet 
and  six  inches  thick,  encloses  a  plot  of  ground  about  thirty-five  feet 
square,  the  ground  within  the  enclosure  being  no  higher  than  on  the 
outside  of  it.  Near  the  centre  is  a  grave  of  dressed  stones  apparently 
more  modem  than  the  enclosing  wall.  About  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
southeast  is  a  small  whitewashed  shrine  of  K^tnhoba,  a  form  of  Krishna 
who,  on  the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan  in  August-September,  enters  into 
his  worshippers  and  makes  them  dance.  To  the  east  is  a  line  of  rude 
graves  belonging  to  Kdnhoba's  worshippers  most  of  whom  seem  to  be 
Chambh^rs  and  Mh^rs.  The  ground  to  the  south  of  this  shrine 
and  west  nearly  to  the. road  is  strewn  with  lines  and  enclosing  walls  of 
big  stones,  sometimes  a  small  circle  surrounded  by  a  large  square 
and  with  an  occasionally  solitary  standing  stone,  and  here  and  there 
a  small  built  shrine.  Close  to  E^hoba's  temple,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  a  small  shrine  made  of  four  big  stones,  two  side,  a  back,  and  a  roof. 
It  is  open  to  the  east  and  measures  6'  7^  long  by  3'  6"  broad  and 
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6'  high.  At  the  back  are  about  twelve  small  round  stonee  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Satv4i.  The  ehrine  is  apparently  modem  but  is  interesting 
from  its  likeness  to  some  of  the  rude  stone  tombs  and  shrines  whi<£ 
hare  been  found  in  the  South  Deccan  and  on  the  Malabar  coast.  A 
few  paces  to  the  south  is  an  upright  pillar-like  stone  4'  S"  out  of  the 
ground  and  with  faces  about  eighteen  inches  broad.  Close  to  thia 
standing  stone  seven  large  blocks  of  trap  enclose  a  circle  about  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  Another  of  the  enclosures  is  about  thirty-eight  feet 
square.  Passing  several  more  enclosures^  some  of  them  with  small 
modem  shrines  to  Mariii  or  Ghoda  Satv^^  about  200  yards  to  the  soath- 
easty  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  enclosures.  It  measures  about 
170  feet  east  and  west  by  110  feet  north  and  south.  The  wall  is  about 
four  feet  broad  of  undressed  stones,  many  of  them  roughly  round  and  a 
foot  or  two  in  diameter,  and  at  intervals  larger  stones  about  three  or 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad.  Near  the  middle  of  the  east  face  is 
a  gate  with  the  large  stones  as  pillars.  They  are  about  five  feet  apart  and 
stand  about  six  feet  out  of  the  around  with  four  faces  varying  in  breadth 
from  afoot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  About  six  yards  to  the  west  of  this  door 
and  about  sixteen  feet  apart  are  two  low  mounds  with  plinths  of  great 
rough  stones  (4'  x  3'  and  3'  6"  x  2')  piled  in  three  or  four  layers  raised 
inside  two  or  three  feet  above  the  outside  level.  The  mound  on  the  right 
is  rouffhly  fifteen  feet  square  with  stones  as  much  as  4' 5"  bv  3' 9"  and 
heaped  inside  with  earth  and  a  few  stones  about  two  feet  higher  on  the 
outer  level.  The  centre  of  this  mound  was  opened  and  dug  about  four 
feet  deep,  two  through  earth  and  two  through  hard  yeUow  murwfn 
mixed  with  lime  nodules  to  rock.  Near  the  level  of  the  ground  there 
was  a  piece  of  teakwood  about  18"'  long,  rough  and  like  a  large 
tent  peg.  A  fragment  of  a  green  glass  bracelet,  appearing  the 
same  as  the  present  glass  bracelets,  was  the  only  article  foimd.  The 
left-hand  moimd  was  also  opened  and  dug  about  five  feet  deep. 
The  part  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  full  of  large  stones. 
Below  the  surface,  for  about  IS''  in  the  centre,  it  was  soft  earth  and 
murum  as  if  it  had  been  dug  into  before.  There  were  also  several  lime 
nodules  the  same  as  in  the  right-hand  mound.  Among  the  murum  and 
lime  nodules  were  found  pieces  of  bones  some  of  the  teeth.  There  were 
no  traces  of  pottery.  Another  foot  deeper  was  rock.  About  three 
paces  to  the  north  of  the  right-hand  mound  there  seem  to  be  traces 
of  a  mound  but  the  middle  has  been  removed  and  in  its  place  a 
roughly  square  building  is  set  up  as  a  tomb.  About  four  paces 
towards  the  north  wall  is  a  small  square  about  five  feet  of  stones 
with  a  big  stone  in  the  centre  like  a  rough  tomb.  About  nine  paces 
west  of  tne  two  mounds,  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  is  the 
base  of  a  mound  or  grave  about  eight  feet  square.  The  base  stones 
are  still  in  their  place,  the  rest  are  piled  into  a  cairn.  The  top  of 
the  cairn  is  hollow  and  in  the  hollow  is  a  slab  about  18"  by  6"  with 
a  human  figure  roughly  carved  on  it  and  covered  with  redlead.  It 
is  a  spirit  or  vir  who  comes  into  men.  About  a  yard  further  weet^ 
on  a  raised  platform  about  five  feet  square,  is  a  stone  carved  with 
two  pair  of  feet.  There  is  also  a  seated  image  with  the  legs  crossed 
and  the  hands  in  front  of  the  chest  as  if  in  the  teaching 
position.  This  is  Hegadi  Pradhdn,  the  minister  of  Ehandoba,  whose 
platform  stands  to  me  east  of  £handoba's  temple  as  the  Nandi 
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platform  stands  to  the  east  of  Mah4dey's  temple.  About  six  paces 
to  the  south  is  a  small  tomb  about  six  feet  square.  About  nine  paces 
to  the  south  is  another  square  (44'xl5')9  an  outside  line  of  stones 
about  four  feet  broad  and  the  inside  level  with  the  ground  and  bare. 
The  centre  was  opened  and  dug  about  two  feet  below  ground  level 
but  nothing  was  found.  It  seems  to  be  the  site  of  a  temple  or  shrine 
rather  than  a  burial  mound.  About  fourteen  paces  west  of  the 
central  pair  of  tombs  is  a  shrine  of  Ehandoba  about  twelve  feet 
square  with,  in  front  to  the  east,  a  space  about  fifteen  feet  square 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  rough  stones  about  three  feet  high.  The 
shrine  is  built  on  an  old  mound  which  seems  to  have  been  round 
or  oval.  On  each  side  of  the  shrine-door  are  fragments  of  two  old 
carved  pillars.  The  Untel  and  side  posts  of  the  door  are  also 
old  and  carved  with  two  or  three  rows  of  elegant  but  much  worn 
tracing.  The  dome  of  the  shrine,  though  moaern,  is  in  the  cross- 
comer  style.  Near  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  small  ling  and  near 
it  a  small  bull.  In  the  back  wall  is  a  centre  figure  of  Ehandoba  with 
Banai  on  the  visitor's  right  and  Mhdlsa  on  the  visitor's  left.  There 
are  a  few  other  figures  of  attendants.  Passing  across  the  main 
road  to  the  south  of  the  village  stretch  low  rolling  hillocks 
blackened  with  large  boulders.  A  large  number  of  the  boulders 
have  been  broken  by  Beldars  and  carried  away,  but  many  remain. 
The  arrangement  is  confused  and  the  lines  are  irregular  and  with 
many  gaps,  but  there  is  enough  to  show  that  almost  all  of  them 
are  arranged  in  walls  enclosing  large  spaces,  in  many  cases  with 
inner  endosures,  and  in  a  few  of  the  inner  enclosures  some  large 
pointed  standing  stones  and  low  mounds  inside.  One  of  these  mounds 
was  opened  and  dug  through  earth  and  murum  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  to  rock  but  nothing  was  found.  Still  these  stones  are  in 
ereat  numbers  and  of  large  size  (3'  x  3'  or  4'  x  2')  and  almost  all  the 
£nes  of  stones  bear  traces  of  arrangement  and  apparently  belong  to 
some  old  burial  monuments.  Low  mounds  stretch  to  the  westmost  of 
them,  topped  with  a  thick  cluster  of  boulders  generally  with  one  or  two 
large  pointed  stones.  Fresh  earth-marks  on  some  of  these  stones 
show  that  the  circles  have  been  lately  repaired  or  completed  and  that 
they  are  used  as  cattle-pens  or  stack-yards.  Others  seem  to  be  old 
and  are  arranged  round  a  shrine  or  a  rude  painted  stone.  On  the 
top  of  one  hulock  is  an  enclosure  of  big  stones  thirteen  paces  by 
ten,  with  an  inner  enclosure  of  smaller  stones  (12'  x  7")  with  a  long 
low  stone  at  the  west  end  smeared  with  redlead  and  worshipped  as 
Mhasoba.  About  fifty  paces  to  the  north  is  one  of  the  quaint  shrines 
made  of  four  stones,  side  and  back  stones  and  a  flat  roof  resting  on 
them.  Inside  is  a  stone  about  18"  high  daubed  with  red  paint, 
roughly  shaped  as  the  home  of  Chedoba.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  fiurther  west  beyond  a  belt  of  rich  lowland  are  more  boulder- 
strewn  knolls.  The  stones  are  arranged  in  large  enclosures  containing 
small  circles  or  squares  many  of  them  marked  by  some  specially 
large  standing  stones.  They  stretch  to  the  west  and  to  the  north- 
west for  many  hundred  yards.  According  to  one  of  the  villagers 
they  are  the  sites  of  the  houses  when  the  village  was  a  city  in 
the  times  of  the  Gavli  kings.  But  they  are  too  irregular  and  the 
enclosures  intersect  each  other  too  mucn  to  be  either  the  sites  of 
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hoiifleB  or  cattle-penfi.  On  another  knoll  aboat  200  yards  north,  with 
an  enclosing  circle^  is  a  small  stone  temple  of  Mah^ev  with  a  {rag:ment 
of  a  pillar  near  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  wall  and  inside  of  the  endo- 
sure  an  old  well-carved  but  broken  buU.  A  few  paces  east  of  the  temple 
enclosure  among  some  tombs  is  a  curious  shrine,  a  large  flat  stone  rest- 
ing on  three  large  pointed  stones.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tomb.  About 
hidf  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  village  are  several  low  hillocks 
strewn  with  boulders.  At  a  distance  they  look  much  like  the  boulder- 
covered  hillocks  near  the  village^  but  examination  shows  that  the  stones 
are  in  their  natural  position,  apparently  the  ruins  of  a  weatherworn 
knoll.  Though  the  stones  are  of  much  the  same  form  and  size  as  those 
nearer  the  village,  unlike  them  they  show  no  signs  of  being  picked 
out,  arranged,  or  set  in  the  ground. 

As  far  as  they  have  been  examined  none  of  the  stones  in  these 
mounds,  lines,  or  walls  have  any  writing  or  any  other  sign  of  the  chisel. 
The  discovery  of  pieces  of  bones  in  one  of  the  mounds  supports  the 
view  that  these  circles  and  heaps  of  stones  and  the  solitary  standing 
stones  are  funeral  monuments.  Without  letters  or  the  discovery  ot 
further  relics  it  is  impossible,  even  within  wide  limits,  to  fix  the 
age  of  these  monuments.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  old,  certamly  older  than  the  Musalm&ns,  and  probably  older 
than  the  SU^h&ras  or  the  Tddavs  (850- 1310)  because  the  carving 
of  battle-stones  was  the  form  of  monument  which  was  then  in  fashion. 
These  monuments  were  almost  certainly  raised  bv  rude  people  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  From  the  great  number  of  the  enclosures  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  place  for  commemorating  the 
dead.  And  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  a  mound  in  many  cases  and 
the  want  of  any  reUcs  in  several  of  the  mounds  suggest  that  some  of 
these  monuments  are  empty  tombs  raised  to  people  whose  bodies 
were  buried  or  burnt  in  some  other  place.  The  carved  battle- 
stones  show  that  till  Musalmdn  times  Bhavsari  continued  a  favourite 
place  for  commemorating  the  dead,  and  the  number  of  shrines  to  . 
Satv^,  Khandoba,  Mhasoba,  Chedoba,  Vir,  and  other  spirits  seems  to 
show  that  the  village  is  still  specially  haunted  by  the  dead. 

An  inscription  on  a  rough  stone  attached  to  a  wide  burial  mound  in 
Sopara  near  Bassein  showed  that  the  mound  was  raised  about  B.C.  200 
in  honour  of  a  person  of  the  Ehond  tribe.  Khond  is  the  same  as 
Ghond  and  apparently  as  £ol.  It  remains  as  £od  a  surname  among 
Th&na  and  other  Kunbis  and  Marathds.  As  far  as  is  at  present 
known  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  North  Deccao.  The  mention 
of  £ods  in  the  Sopdra  stones,  and  the  reverence  for  the  dead  which,  is 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Bengal  £ols  and  the  God^vari  Kois, 
suggest  that  these  rude  monuments  belong  to  the  £ol  or  £olarian 
imderlayer  or  base  of  the  Deccan  population.  Stone  monuments  like 
those  at  Bhavsari  have  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
search.  When  looked  for  they  will  probably  be  found  and  scat- 
tered over  most  of  the  Deccan.  One  standing  stone  or  ubhd  dhonda, 
5'  6"  high,  has  lately  (December  1882)  been  noticed  in  the  village  of 
Bdjur  about  ten  miles  west  of  Junnar,  and  in  the  same  village  are  traces 
of  circles  and  heaps  of  large  undressed  stones.  These  and  remains  of 
several  carved  battle-pillars  suggest  that  E&jur^  like  Bhavsari,  down  to 
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nearly  Musalm^n  timeB  was  believed  to  have  aome  special  sacredness 
or  fitness  for  memorials  to  the  dead. 

According  to  General  Haig,  B.E.,  who  has  lately  been  living 
among  them,^  the  Kois  of  the  lower  GocULvari  are  a  cheery  half -naked 
people  who  bum  the  dead,  bury  the  ashes,  cover  them  with  a  slab  of 
stone,  and  at  the  head  set  another  stone  of  great  size.  Occasionally  in 
forest  tracts  are  rows  of  stones  five  or  ten  or  even  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high  and  weighing  several  tons.  Smaller  stones  mark  the  graves 
of  children.  In  counti^es  where  stone  is  difficult  to  get  the  custom 
ceases.     The  Kois  of  the  plains  have  given  up  raising  tomb-stones. 

These  rude  enclosures,  circles,  mounds,  and  open-air  fiat-topped 
tombs  or  shrines  have  a  double  interest.  They  seem  to  be  the 
orifi;inal  of  the  Buddhist  stupa  or  burial-mound  and  its  encircling 
rail,  and  they  have  a  more  curious  but  less  certain  connection  wim 
the  rude  stone  monuments  of  North  Africa  and  West  Europe.  In 
the  Deccan  the  fondness  for  tombs  is  still  strong  among  Mar^thas 
and  other  classes,  and  the  enclosure  wall  or  rail  seems  to  survive  and 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  rude  circles  that  surround  the  shrines  of 
Vetdl,  Cheddba,  and  other  spirits  whose  worship  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  lower  classes  of  Deccan 
Hindus.  The  original  object  of  the  circle  of  stones,  to  keep  evil 
from  passing  in  to  annoy  the  central  object  of  worship,  lives  in  the 
circle  of  shipdis  or  guaroians  who  live  in  the  stones  which  surround 
the  central  Yet4l. 

Bhigrvan,  a  small  village  twentyf  our  miles  north-west  of  Ind^pur, 
within  1881  a  population  of  1418,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Sunday. 

Bhima^shankar,^  in  the  village  limits  of  Bhovargiri,  at  the 
source  of  the  Bhima  river  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Khed,  has  a 
famous  temple  of  Mahddev  said  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  great  lings  of 
India.'  Bhimashanhar  is  at  the  crest  of  the  SahyMris  3448  feet 
above  sea  level.  Here,  in  a  dip  in  the  hill  top  3090  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  surrounded  by  three  or  four  wooded  heights,  is  the  holy 
source  from  which  the  Bhima  trickles  in  a  tiny  stream  into  a  smaQ 
built  cistern.  After  it  reaches  the  plain,  the  Bhima  receives  the 
Bhaum,  Indr^yani,  Mutha-Mula  and  Nira  from  the  right,  and  the 
Ohod  and  Sina  from  the  left.  It  passes  east  through  Poena  and 
ShoUpur,  and,  after  touching  the  north-east  border  of  Bijapur, 
flows  through  the  Nizdm's  territories  where  it  meets  the  Krishna 
near  lUichur  about  400  miles  south-east  of  Bhimilshankar. 

Close  to  the  dstem  which  receives  the  infant  flow  of  the  Bhima 
are  two  temples  of  Mah^ev  one  old  and  out  of  repair  and  the  other 
modem    built    by    the    famous  Poena    minister    Nina  Fadnavis 
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>  Chnich  MiMiODwy  IntelHmioe  and  Record,  VII.  82,  618. 

*  The  eleven  other  great  Ung%  are  Amareehrar  near  Ujjain ;  Gautameshvar  un- 
known ;  KedAreshvar  in  the  Him^yas ;  Mah&k^  in  Ujjain  ;  Mallikilrjan  on  the 
Shriahail  hiU  in  Telingaa  ;  OmkAr  on  the  Narhada  ;  RAmeshvar  in  lUmeshvar  island 
near  Cape  Comorin ;  Someshvar  in  SomnAth  Pitan  in  KithiAwAr  ;  TrimbakeBhvar 
at  Trimbak  in  NAeik  ;  VaidyanAth  at  Devgad  in  the  SAnthal  difltrict  of  Bengal ;  and 
Viihveshvar  at  Benares. 

•  The  Ute  Mr.  Q.  H.  Johns,  C.S. ;  Bombay  Oaiette,  15th  March  1884. 
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(1764- 1800)  and  finished  by  his  widow.  The  old  temple  is  a  plain 
solid  structure  built  of  dark  stone,  with  a  vaulted  roof  much  like  the 
Norman  crypts  often  found  under  English  cathedrals  and  abbeys. 
In  the  hull  or  mandap  is  a  rough  stone  Nandi  and  in  the  shrine  a 
metal  cast  with  five  heads  representing  the  god  Bhimdshankar. 
Hung  on  an  iron  bar  supported  between  two  strong  stone  pillars,  to 
the  east  of  the  old  temple,  is  a  large  bell  weighing  three  to  four 
hundredweights.^  Embossed  on  the  face  of  the  bell  is  a  minute  human 
figure  perhaps  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  Maltese  cross  above  and  the 
figures  1729  below,  showing  the  year  in  which  the  bell  was  cast.  The 
bell  is  worshipped  by  the  people,  and  the  cross,  the  human  figure,  and 
the  date  are  painted  with  redlead.  According  to  the  temple  priest  the 
bell  was  brought  from  Vasind  near  Kalyan  in  Thdna  probably  from 
some  Portuguese  church  or  convent  about  1739  when  Bassein  was 
taken  by  the  Mardthds.  The  old  temple  was  originally  much  larger 
than  it  now  is  as  its  size  was  greatly  reduced  to  make  room  for  the 
new  temple  of  Nana  Fadnavis.  The  new  temple  is  also  built  of  dark 
stone  and  the  spire  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone  surmounted  by  a 
pinnacle.  All  round  the  outer  wall  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temple 
runs  a  row  of  small  figures  and  gods  in  niches.  The  east  front  of 
the  temple  has  much  ornamental  work.  The  rain  dripping  from 
the  cement  over  the  door  has  formed  fringes  of  stalactites  which 
harmonise  with  the  fretwork,  effectively  combining  nature  and  art 
in  the  decoration  of  the  temple  f ront.^  The  temple  enjoys  a  yearly 
Government  grant  of  £96  8s.  (Rs.  964)  in  cash  and  land  assessed 
at  about  £20  (Rs.  200).  The  affairs  of  the  temple  are  managed  by 
six  hereditary  vahicdtddrs  who  receive  the  endowments.  A  yearly 
fair,  attended  by  about  20,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  Konkan,  is  held  on  Mahdshlvrdtra  in  February -March  and 
lasts  for  two  or  three  days. 

Two  legends  are  told  of  the  origin  of  the  holiness  of  Bhi- 
mAshankar.  According  to  one,  while  Mahadev  was  resting  after 
a  successful  but  fatiguing  contest  with  a  demon  named  Tripurdsur, 
Bhimak,  a  mythic  king  of  Oudh  of  the  sun  line,  came  to  do 
penance  before  the  god  and  ask  forgiveness  for  wounding,  during  a 
hunt,  two  seers  in  the  form  of  deer.  Shiv  pardoned  Bhimak  and 
offered  to  grant  him  any  boon  he  desired.  Bhimak  asked  that  the 
sweat  which  was  still  fresh  on  Shiv's  brow  might  be  changed  into  a 
river  for  the  good  of  mankind.  According  to  the  other  legend,  the 
place  first  came  into  repute  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  after  Christ.  When  cutting  timber  in  the  Bhimdshankar 
valley  one  Bhatirav  found  blood  gushing  out  of  one  of  the  trees. 
Bhatirav  brought  his  cow  to  the  tree  and  dropped  her  milk  on  the 
stump  and  the  wound  healed  in  one  night.  A  ling  of  Mah&dev  came 
out  of  the  tree  and  Bhatirav  built  a  shrine  on  the  spot. 

From  the  temples  a  side  path  leads  to  a  shrine  on  rising  ground 
which  gives  a  wide  view  of  the  sacred  Bhimashankar  valley  with 
many  fine  trees  on  the  surrounding  hills  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  - 


*  Trigonometrical  Sun'ey  Report  for  1877-78,  130, 
'  Bombay  Gazette,  15th  March  1884. 
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evergreen  bushes.  Though  from  the  Konkan  side  the  top  of 
BhimiLshankar  looks  bare  it  really  is  well  wooded.  From  the  crest, 
in  the  morning  light,  the  Konkan  looks  spread  out  like  a  map. 
Mitherin  from  Panorama  to  G^rbat  point  stands  boldly  out  straight 
in  front. 

BoribyaX  a  village  of  543  people  on  the  Mula  a  feeder  of  the 
Bhima  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Bdr&mati,  has  a  station  on  the 
Peninsula  railway  53^  miles  south-east  of  Poena.  The  1880  railway 
returns  showed  5115  passengers  and  no  goods.^ 

ChalLan  on  the  Poona-Nisik  road  six  miles  south  of  Khed  and 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Poena  is  a  market  town,  with  in  1872  a 
population  of  3164  and  in  1881  of  4055.  The  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Thursday.  Ch^an  has  a  Collector's  bungalow  and  an  old 
fort  famous  in  Deccan  history.  In  the  bungalow  enclosure  under  a 
tree  is  an  old  stone  with  a  carved  figure  like  Lakshmi-Nd^r^yan 
except  that  there  is  a  boll  in  the  right  comer. 

The  fort  was  dismantled  in  1858.  About  1836  it  was  described  by 
Grant  Duff  as  necurly  square  with  bastioned  fronts  and  comer  towers. 
The  walls  were  high  surrounded  by  a  ditch  wet  on  the  north  side  and 
thirty  feet  deep  by  fifteen  wide  all  round.  The  fort  had  one  entrance 
on  the  east  through  five  or  six  gateways.  Beyond  the  wall  was  an 
outwork  of  mud  with  a  ditch  locally  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
fortification  made  in  1295  by  an  Abyssinian  chief.  The  earliest 
certain  notice  of  Chikan  is  in  1443  when  Malik-ul-Tuj&r,  the  leading 
Bahmani  noble  who  was  ordered  by  Al4-ud-din  II.  (1435-1457)  to 
reduce  the  sea  coast  or  Konkan  forts,  fixed  on  Chdkan  as  his  headquar- 
ters. In  one  of  his  Konkan  exi)editions  Malik-ul-Tujdr  advanced 
with  the  Moghals  into  a  woody  country,  where  as  his  Deccan  and 
Abyssinian  troops  refused  to  march,  Malik  was  slain  with  500  Moghals 
and  the  rest  retired.^  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Deccan  officers, 
who  tried  to  persuade  them  to  withdraw  to  their  estates,  the  Moghals 
fell  back  on  Gh&kan.  The  Deccan  officers  sent  a  false  message  to  the 
king  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  Malik-id-Tujir's  rashness  and  to  the 
torbulenoe  and  disobedience  of  the  Moghals,  who,  they  said,  were 
now  in  revolt.  The  king  ordered  the  Moghals  to  be  put  to  death 
and  the  Deccan  nobles  attacked  Oh^kan.  After  the  siege  had  lasted 
two  months,  the  Deccan  officers  forged  a  letter  from  the  king 
and  persuaded  some  of  the  Moghals  to  leave  the  fort.  They  gave  an 
entertainment  to  the  rest  in  the  fort,  and  while  the  feast  was  going 
on,  attacked  them  and  put  them  to  death.  At  the  same  time  one 
party  of  the  Moghals  outside  the  fort  were  attacked  and  every  male 
was  put  to  death.  Another  party  who  were  more  on  their  guard 
made  good  their  escape.  The  survivors  succeeded  in  convicting  the 
Deccan  nobles  of  their  treachery  and  procured  their  punishments. 
From  this  time  Chakan  and  Junnar  continued  military  posts.  In 
1486  Zain-ud-din  the  commandant  of  Oh&kan  revolted,  and  Nizdm- 
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>  For  the  minor  stations  of  BoribyiU,  Chinchvad,  EArle,  Khadk^a,  Khand^, 
Khedgaon,  Loni,  PAtas,  SheUrvidi,  Uruli,  Vadgaon,  and  Yevat,  the  railway  returns 
give  no  detaib  after  18S0.     The  figures  are  grouped  under  the  head  Minor  Stations. 

*  Briggs*  Ferishta,  II.  4.')6. 439. 
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—  of  the  Ahmadnagar    Nizamshdhis  (1490- 1636)  to  reduce  Chikan, 

Places.  Zain-ud-din  applied  for  help  to  Yusuf  Adil  Khan  of  Bijdpur.   Later  in 

Chakan.  the  same  year  when  Malik  Ahmad  threw  off  his  allegiance  Mdhmud 

Fort.  Shdh  Bahmani  II.  (1482-1518)  ordered  Yusuf  Adil  Kh^n  of  Biiipur 

and  Zain-ud-din  of  Chdkan  to  attack  him.     Malik  Ahmad  tried  but 
failed  to  win  Zain-ud-din  to  his  side.     As  the  Bahmani  army  was 
advancing  against  him  Ahmad  left  his  family  in  Shivner  and  marched 
to  meet  the  Bahmani  force.     During  the  night  he  suddenly  turned 
on  Chakan,  was  himself  the  first  to  scale  the  walls,  and  had  helped 
seventeen  of  his  men  to  gain  a  footing  before  the  garrison  took 
alarm.     Zain-ud-din  and  his  men  fought  with  great  bravery,  but 
their  leader  was  killed  and  the  rest  surrendered.     From  Chakan 
Ahmad   marched  against  and  defeated  the  Bahmani  army.^      In 
1595  the  tenth  Ahmadnagar  king  Bahddur  (1595- 1599)  granted 
Chdkan  with  other  places  in  the  Poena  district  to  Maloji  Bhonsla  the 
grandfather  of  Shiv^ji.^     In  1636  Mdhmud  of  Biiapur  (1626-1656) 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Moghals  under  which  the  Ahmadnagar 
territory  was  divided  between  Bijapur  and  the  Moghals,  Bij4par 
securing  the  country  between  the  Bhima  and  the  Nira,  as  far  north 
as   Chakan.^      In  this  division  of  territory  Chdkan  continued  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  Shdhdji  in  charge  of  a  brave  commandant 
Phirangdji   Narsala.      When,  about  1647,    Shiv^ji   was   trying  to 
establish  his  authority  in  his  father's  Poena  estates,  he  won  over 
Phirangdji  without  much  trouble.*    In  1662  Shdistekh4n  a  Moghal 
general  was  sent  to  punish  Shivaji  for  his  incursions  into  Moghal 
territory.     Shaistekhan  took  Supa  and  marched  to  Chakan  which 
was  still  held  by  Phirangaji  Narsala.     After  examining  its  bastions 
and  walls  the  Moghal  army  opened  trenches,  erected  batteries,  threw 
up   intrenchments   round   their  own    position,  and  began    to  sap 
the   fort  with  mines.      Heavy  rains  greatly    interfered  with   the 
Moghal  operations.     The  powder  was  spoiled  and  bows  lost  their 
strings,  but  the  siege  was  vigorously  pressed  and  the  front  walls 
were  breached.     Though  hard  pressed,  the  garrison  sallied  forth  on 
dark  nights  into  the  trenches  and  fought  with  surprising  boldness. 
Sometimes  a  Mar^tha  force  from  outside  combined  with  the  garrison 
in  making  a  joint  attack  in  broad  daylight  and  placed  the  trenches 
in  great  danger.     After  the  siege  had  lasted  about  two  months  a 
mined  bastion  blew  up  and  stones  bricks  and  men  flew  like  pigeons 
into  the  air.^      The  Moghals  rushed  to  the  assault  but  the  Mardthds 
had  thrown  up  a  barrier  of  earth  inside  the  fortress  and  had  made 
intrenchments   and    places   of   defence   in   many   parts.      All  day 
passed  in  fighting  and  many  of  the  assailants  were  killed.     The 
Moghal  army  did  not  retreat  and  passed  the  night  without  food  or 
rest  amid  ruins  and  blood.     At  dawn  they  renewed  the  attack,  and, 
putting  many  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  carried  the  fort  but  not 

»  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  190-195.  »  Grant  Dura  MartlthAs,  41. 

»  Grant  DuflTs  MardthAs,  52.  *  (Jrant  DuflTs  MaidthAa,  60. 

^  Waring  notices  (ManithAs,  73)  that,  according  to  Onne,  the  magazine  was  blown 
up  by  tiying  a  paper  kite  with  a  lighted  match  at  ita  tail ;  according  to  Dow  the 
exploflion  was  due  to  a  shell , 
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until  they  had  lost  about  900  men.    The  survivors  of  the  garrison 
retired  to  the  citadel  and  did  not  surrender  till  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities.    Sh4istekhAn  treated  Phirang^ji  with  great  respect  and 
sent  him  in  safety  to  Shiv^ji  by  whom  he  was  praised  and  rewarded.^ 
According  to  an  inscription  at  Chikan  dated  H.  1071^  SyListekh^n 
repaired  the  fort  in  1663.'    Chikan  was  left  in  charge  of  one  Uzbek 
KyLn.'  After  Shiv^ji's  surprise  of  Sh^tekh^n  in  Poena  city  in  1663, 
Prince  Muazzim  was  appointed  viceroy,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Moghal  army  retired  leaving  strong  detachments  at  Ghdkan  and 
Junnar.    About  this  time  Shivdji,  who  had  gone  to  Poena  to  hear  a 
sermon  by  the  great  Y&ni  saint  Tukdrtot,  narrowly  escaped  beine 
made  prisoner  by  the  garrison  of  Ohdkan.'    In  1667  bhiv^ji  obtained 
from  Aurangzeb  the  title  of  Rdja  and  the  district  of  Ch^kan  along  with 
Poena  and  Supa.^    In  1671  the  Moghal  general  Diler  Khdn  captured 
Ch^kkan  andLohogad  with  a  large  Moghal  f  orce.^  In  1685  Aurangzeb's 
rebel  son  Akbar  was  intercept^  near  Oh&kan  and  defeated  by  the 
Moghal  forces.®     In    1796    Bdloba  T^tya  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  Ch^kan  B&bur&v  Phadke  the   commandant    of    the    Peshwa's 
household   troops.      In    the  1818  Mar^tha  War,  a    force    under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Deacon  came  before  Ch^kan  on  the  25th  of 
February  1818,  bringing  from  Poena  a  detachment  of  the  Bombay 
European  Begiment  and  some  howitzers  and  guns,  the  heaviest  of 
them  iron  and  brass  twelve-pounders.    The  garrison  made  a  show 
of  resistance.    On  the  first  day  one  of  their  guns  was  disabled, 
and  on  the  same  evening  preparations  were  made  for  establishing  a 
breaching  battery  within  250  yards  of  the  western  face.    The  brass 
twelve-pounders  were  first  brought  down  to  battery  early  on  the 
26th    to  take  off  collateral   defences,    and    the  enemy  still  con- 
tinued the  fire  they  had  begun  on  the  previous  day  though  with 
little  execution.     At  the  same  time  a  position  was  given  to  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  17th  Madras  Native  Infantry  and  a  company  of 
Europeans  on  the  south,  while  the  Niz&m's  battalion  occupied  a  post 
on  the  north.     At  ten  the  garrison  desired  terms ;  but,  as  they 
were  asked  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  delayed  capitulating  till  the 
afternoon  when  they  marched  out  and  grounded.'^     In  1827  Captain 
Clunes  mentions  CMkan  as  a  market  town  and  fort  with  300  houses 
and  seven  shops.* 

Cha'ndkhed  village  twenty  nules  south-east  of  Khadkila,  with 
in  1881  a  population  of  1020,  has  a  fair-weather  weekly  market  on 
Monday. 

Cha'skama']!^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhima,  six  miles  north-west 
of  Ehed,  is  a  market  town  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2225.  Under 
the  Peshw&s  GhdskamfOi  was  a  place  of  importance  especially  about 
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1  Khifi  KhAn  in  Elliot  And  Dowaon,  VII,  262-263.  Aocordioff  to  Kh^  KhAa, 
besides  sappers  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  siege,  the  Moghal  army  lost 
*boat  300  men.  Six  or  seven  hundred  horse  and  foot  were  wounded  by  stones  and 
ballets  arrows  and  swords.  Ditto.  '  Indian  Antiquaiy,  IL  362. 

s  Grant  Ours  Mar&th^s,  89,  noto  1.  «  Grant  Duffs  Mar&thAs,  99. 

>  Grant  Duff's  MarAthis,  110.  *  SooU's  Deccan,  II.  70. 

'  Blacker*s  Marttha  War,  245  ;  Bombay  Courier,  7th  March  181&    «  Itinerary,  18. 

*  This  town  is  called  OhAskamiln  to  distinguish  it  from  ChAs  Narodi  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Khed.    Kamto  and  Narodi  tat  Tillages  adjoining  the  two  towns  of  OhAs. 
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1750  when  RakhmdMi,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Peshwa  B^jirav 
BalM  (1721-1740)  and  the  sister  of  two  later  Peshwds  BiUji  and 
BaghunAthrdy,  married  Krishnar^v  Mah^ev  Joshi  of  Ohas  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  P^nipat  (1761).  Bakhmdbai  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  improving  Ohds  and  built  a  fine  flight  of  steps  to 
the  river  and  a  temple  of  Someshvar  MahiUlev  near  the  river  to  the 
west  of  the  town.  The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  shady  quadran- 
^lar  enclosure  whose  outer  walls  have  four  comer  bastions  and  end 
m  blank  petal-shaped  battlements.  Each  battlement  of  the  south 
and  east  bastions  bears  a  snake  ornament.  The  chief  entrance  is 
the  east  doorway  fronting  which  Inside  is  a  striking  lamp-pillar,  a 
curvilinear  basalt  column  ending  in  an  elaborately  carved  capital 
with  a  square  abacus.  The  pillar  is  lighted  on  the  full-moon  of 
Kdrtik  or  October -November.  The  receptacles  for  the  lights^  a  few 
of  which  bear  on  their  front  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief,  are 
said  to  number  350.  Beyond  the  lamp-pilmr  and  facing  the  temple 
is  a  deformed  bull  or  Nandi  on  a  raised  platform  and  under  a  domed 
canopy.  Below  the  dome  and  on  each  of  the  four  sides  the  canopy 
has  a  fine  cusped  arch  slightly  ogeed.  The  temple  is  oblong  and 
consists  of  the  usual  hall  and  shrine.  The  hall  has  three  square 
headed  doorways,  the  north  and  south  doorways  having  each  a 
grotesquely  carved  human  head  as  a  stepping  stone.  The  shrine  is 
surmounted  by  a  brick  and  mortar  dome  adorned  with  niches  figures 
and  miniature  domes.  Three  small  carefully  pierced  holes  in  the 
wall-veil  admit  light  into  the  shrine. 

ChaVand  is  a  ruined  and  dismantled  fort  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Junnar  and  ten  miles  south-east  of  the  N^a  pass.  The  road  from 
Junnar  to  Chd^vand  runs  through  a  valley  between  two  ranges  of 
hills  one  with  Hadsar  fort  stretching  to  the  north-west  and  the 
other  with  the  forts  of  Chavand  and  Jivdhan  running  to  the  south- 
west. These  three  forts,  and  Shivner  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  Ndna  pass  valley,  effectually  guarded  the  Ndna  pass  and 
preserved  a  safe  communication  between  Junnar  and  the  Konkan. 
The  chief  strength  of  ChAvand  lies  in  its  great  natural  defences. 
Its  artificial  defences,  which  were  weak  and  incapable  of  holding 
out  against  a  hostile  force,  were  all  destroyed  and  the  approach 
to  the  fort  blown  up  about  1820.  Except  to  hillmen  the 
hill  is  now  inaccessible.  Near  the  summit  is  a  deep  and  narrow 
precipice  which  cannot  be  climbed  except  with  a  rope.  On  the 
plateau  is  a  small  shrine  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ohdvandb^.  The 
water-supply  is  good  but  other  supplies  are  scarce.  In  1486  Ghilyand 
was  among  the  JPoona  forts  which  fell  to  Malik  Ahmad  the  founder 
of  the  Ahmadnagar  Niz&m  Sh&hi  family.^  In  1594  Bah4dur  the 
infant  son  of  Burh&n  Nizdm  II.  (1590-1594)  was  confined  in  Ch&vand 
for  over  a  year  and  was  then  raised  to  the  Ahmadnagar  throne.^ 
In  1637  Jund  or  Chavand  aj^ars  among  the  Poena  forts  which 
Sh^hdji  gave  to  the  Moghals.^  In  the  H^Itha  war  of  1818  a  British 
brigade  was  sent  to  take   Chdvand.    The  brigade  encamped  before 


>  Briggs'  Feriahta,  III.  190.  ^  Brign'  Ferishta,  III.  304. 

'  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  00 ;  Grant  DuflTs  MarAthto,  53. 
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Ch^vand  on  the  Ist  of  May  18l8  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
commandant  refused  to  surrender  unless  directed  by  his  master.  A 
fire  of  mortars  and  howitzers  was  begun  in  the  evening  and  the 
bombardment  continued  till  next  morning  during  which  about  a 
hundred  shells  were  fired.  Then  the  garrison  of  upwards  of  150 
Mar&thds  surrendered  unconditionally.  They  were  disarmed  and 
dismissed  to  their  villages.^ 

Chinchvady  a  small  town  in  Haveli,  with  in  1881  a  population  ol 
1762,  lies  about  ten  miles  north-^est  of  Poona,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pavna  which  falls  into  the  Mula  below  the  village  of  Aundh« 
In  1846  the  town  is  described  as  looking  well  from  the  river 
side  with  temples,  high  walls,  and  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
water's  edge.'  It  is  now  a  market  town  with  a  railway  station. 
The  1880  railway  returns  show  25,355  passengers  and  586  tons  of 
goods.  Chinchvad  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  a  human  shrine 
of  the  god  Ganpati.  The^  story  of  the  god  is  that  about  250 
years  ago  there  lived  in  Poena  a  poor  but  virtuous  couple, 
zealous  votaries  of  Ganpati.  They  were  originally  childless,  but 
their  great  devotion  propitiated  Ganpati  who  favoured  them 
with  a  son  whom  they  named  Moroba  in  honour  of  the  god. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Moroba  the  family  removed  to  Pimple 
a  village  about  four  miles  south  of  Chinchvad.  Moroba,  who  from 
his  youth  was  studious  pious  and  thoughtful,  after  the  death 
of  his  parents  removed  to  T^thvade  two  miles  west  of  Chinchvad, 
and  from  T&thvade  used  to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
Ganpati  at  Morgaon  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Tdthvade.  The 
headman  of  Morgaon  admired  ms  pious  life  and  used  to  give  Moroba 
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1  PendhM  and  Mar&tha  War  Papen,  294.      *  Ladv  Falkland**  Chow  Chow,  I.  292. 

*  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  III.  69;  Murray's  Handbook,  178-179.  Lord  Valentia 
(Travels,  II.  152  - 158)  ^▼es  a  different  version  of  the  story.  According  to  this  version, 
if  oroba  Qoeivi  was  an  inhabit^t  of  Bedar  and  a  pious  man.  In  bis  y  ou&i  he  was  tamed 
<mt  by  his  father,  who  foand  him  of  no  nse  to  the  family.  In  passing  Moreshvar 
or  Moigaon  near  BAr&mati  the  youth  felt  a  likins  for  the  god  Gkmpati  and  resolved 
to  pay  nim  r^plar  devotion.  He  proceeded  to  we  then  poorly  ijihabited  village  of 
Oundivad  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Morgaon.  From  Chinchvad  he  used  to  go  to 
Morgaon  every  day  to  pav  his  services  to  Qanpati.  On  the  fourth  of  the  bright  half  of 
Bkddrapad  or  Oakesh  Chaturthi  (August -September)  the  principal  day  of  the  deiW's 
worship  Moroba  ooald  fin4  no  place  in  the  temple  to  offer  his  services  as  it  was  crowded 
hy  the  laity  of  the  place  ana  amonff  them  tne  Piugles  a  w^thv  BrAhman  family. 
Moroba  left  his  offerings  under  a  tree,  out  through  some  miracle  the  bov's  offerings  were 
found  in  the  temple  while  those  of  the  laity  were  under  the  tree.  After  inquiry  the 
boy  was  found  out  and  condemned  as  a  sorcerer  vid  forbidden  to  enter  Morgaon  on 
pain  of  punishment.  That  night  Ganpati  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Pingle  and  told 
Aim  that  he  was  oTtremely  offended  at  his  ill-usage  of  Moroba  his  favourite  devotee. 
The  nex^  day  Pingle  solicited  Moroba  to  come  to  the  village  but  Moroba  would  not. 
Ganpati  ^hereupon  appeared  to  Moroba  in  a  dream  and  expressed  his  wish  to  stay 
with  h^  at  Chbichvad.  The  next  day  Moroba  while  bathing  in  the  river  found  the 
image  of  Qanpati  which  is  worshipped  at  Moreshvar.  He  took  it  home  and  built  for 
it  »  small  shnne.  It  was  soon  known  that  Ganpati  had  taken  np  his  residence  with 
Jdoroba.  He  afterwards  married  and  his  son  was  named  ChmtAman  Dev  as  an 
incarnation  of  Ganpati  and  besan  to  be  worshipped  as  a  living  god.  The  Dev  whom 
I/nrd  Valentia  visited  was  the  seventh  in  descent,  and  was  suffering  from  some 
disorder  in  his  eyes.    Valentia's  Travels,  IL  152- 158. 

Mrs.  Gn^ham,  who  visited  the  living  god  in  May  1809  or  seven  yean  after  Lord 
Valentia,  describes  him  as  a  boy  not  in  any  way  distinguished  from  other  children 
except  by  an  anxious  wildness  of  his  eyes  said  to  be  occasioned  hy  the  quantity  of 
opinm  which  he  was  daily  mi^e  to  sw«I1qw.   Residence  in  Indi%  270. 
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Places  ^*®  ^^^®  ^  work  in  the  fields,  and  wben  Moroba  called  for  hie  milk 

he  found  no  one  in  the  house  but  a  blind  girl  whom  he  told  to  fetch 
Chinchvad.         ^jjg  bowl.     The  girl  was  restored  to  sight  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  threshold  of  the  house  where  Moroba  was.     This  miracle,  and  a 
little  later  the  cure  of  the  then  rising   Shiv4ji's  eyes,  raised  Moroba 
to  fame  and  people  flocked  to  see  him.     As  these  visits   came  in  the 
way  of  his  daily  service,  Moroba  betook  himself    to  a  forest  which 
then  covered  the  site  of  modem  Chinchvad.  When  Moroba  grew  old 
loss  of  strength  made  it  difficult  for   him  to  continue  his    monthly 
visits  to  Morgaon.     Once  he  arrived  late  at  Morgaon  and  found  the 
shrine  doors  shut.    Wearied  with  fatigue  and  hunger  he  lay  down 
and  slept.     Ganpati  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  advised  him  to 
offer  his  usual  worship,  and  told  him  not  to  trouble  to  come  again 
to  Morgaon,  saying,  I  will  live  in  you  and  in  your  children  for  seven 
generations,    and    will   fix  my    residence  at  Chinchvad.    Moroba 
awoke,    found    the    shrine    door    open,   offered  his  worship,   and 
retired  to  rest.   In  the  morning,  when  the  temple  ministrants  opened 
the  doors  of  the   shrine,  they  were   amazed  to  find   the   image 
adorned  with  fresh  garlands  and  found  a  pearl  necklace  missing 
from  the  image.     Search  was  made  and  the  necklace  was  found  on 
Moroba's  neck,  who    was    sentenced    to  imprisonment.      But  by 
Ganpati's  aid  Moroba  was  released  and  returned  to  Chinchvad  and 
found    in    his    house    a    conical    stone   rising  from  the    ground. 
Recognising  it  as  his  favourite  deity  he  built  over  it  a  large  temple 
and  soon  after  buried  himself  aUve  sitting  with  a  holy  book  in  his 
hand.     He  left  strict  orders  that  his  grave  should  not  be  opened. 
Moroba's  son  Chintaman  was  the   second  living  god.      He  once 
assimied  the  form  of  Oanpati  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
Ydni  poet  Tuk^r4m  who  prided  himself  on  Yithoba's  coming  to  dine 
with  him.     Tuk^rdm  called  Chintdman  by  the  surname  of  god  or 
dev  and  this  surname  has  passed  to  his  descendants.     Chint^Lman 
died  a  natural  death  and  was  succeeded  by  Ndr^yan  the  third  dev, 
who  is  said  to  have  changed  into  a  bunch  of  jessamin  flowers  a 
dish  of  beef  which  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707)  sent  him  to  test  his  god- 
hood.     Aurangzeb  was  so  pleased  with  the  miracle  that  he  is  said  to 
have  made  the  Dev  family  an  hereditary  grant  of  eight  villages*    The 
fourth  dev  was  Chintdman  II.  the  son  of  Ndrdyan.    The  filfth  dev  was 
Dharmadhar,  the  sixth  Chint^Unan  III.,  and  the  seventh  N&r4yan  II. 
The  last  dev  drew  upon  himself  a  curse  which  ruined  the  family.    An 
idle  curiosity  led  him  to  open  the  grave  of  Moroba,  who,  disturbed  in 
his  meditations,  told  him  that  the  godhood  would  end  with  his  BOtL 
N6r4yan  II.'s  son  Dharmadhar  II.  died  childless  in  1810,  and  with 
him  ended  the  seventh  generation  of  the  dev  family.    A  boy  named 
Sakhari  a  distant  relation  of  the  deceased  was  set  up  m  his  place  by  the 
priesthood  to  preserve  the  valuable  grants  to  the  temple.     The  only 
miracle  which  the  god  is  believed  to  have  still  the  power  of  working 
is  that  at  the  yearly  entertainments  given  to  Br^hmana  at  Chinchvad 
however  limited  the  provisions  for  the  guests,  there  is  never  either  toe 
much  or  too  little,  but  enough  for  guests  however  numerous. 

The  Dev  family  lives  in  a  mansion  on  the  river  built  ]Murtly  bj 
Nina  Fadnavis  (1764-1800)  and  partly  by  Hari  Pant  Fadke  a 
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famous  Mar&tha  general  (1780  -  1800).^  Near  the  palace  stand 
Wmpies  each  sacred  to  one  of  the  departed  Devs.  The  chief  temple 
is  dedicated  to  Moroba.  It  is  a  low  plain  building  (30'  x  20'  x  40') 
with  a  square  hall  or  mandap  and  an  octagonal  shrine.  On  the 
wall  of  iiie  inner  shrine  is  a  Mardthi  inscription  in  Devndgari  letters 
which  may  be  translated  : 

This  temple  was  begun  on  the  bright  twelfth  of  KdrtUe  (November^ 
Deoember)  Skak  1680  (A-D.  1668-69)  rUambi  SamvaUara  and  flnished  on 
Monday  the  bright  fourth  of  A'shddha,  Vikdri  Samvatsara. 

On  the  outer  waU  of  the  temple  of  Shri  Nirayan,  the  third  dev  or 
human*^anpati  shrine,  is  another  inscription  in  Marathi  which  may 
be  translated : 

Begun  on  the  bright  tenth  of  the  month  of  rdrtik  (NoTember-Deoember) 
Skak  1641  (A.D.  1719-20)  Vikdri  Samoattara  and  finished  on  the  bright  third  of 
Vaighdkh  (April-May)  Shak  1642  (AD.  1720-21)  OiitraJbUntt  SamvatMra. 

The  temples  enjoy  a  yearly  grant  of  £1380  (Rs.  13,800)  being 
the  revenue  of  eight  villages.*  A  yearly  fair  attended  by  about 
2000  persons  is  held  here  in  honour  of  Qanpati  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  Mdrgshirsh  or  December- January  and  lasts  three 
days. 

JDa'holi  in  Md,val  a  small  indm  village  about  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  Khadkala,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  321,  has  a  temple  of 
Mahalakshmi  enjoying  a  yearly  cash  allowance  of  £3  is.  (Rs.  32)  of 
which  £3  (Rs.  30)  are  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  Ddholi.  A  fair 
attended  by  about  2000  people  is  held  on  the  full-moon  of  Paush  or 
December  -  January. 

.  Da^puri,  a  village  of  730  people  in  Haveli,  on  a  roughly  semi- 
circular plot  of  land  surrounded  by  the  windings  of  the  Mula,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  lies  on  the  Bombay-Poona  road  two  miles 
north  of  Kirkee  and  six  miles  north  of  Poena.  The  chief  ohiccts  of 
interest  at  Ddpuri  are  several  bungalows  and  gardens  on  the  Pavna  a 
tributary  of  the  Mula,  the  first  bungalow  built  about  1820  by  Captain 
afterwards  Colonel  Ford,  C.B.  at  a  cost  of  about£ll,000(Rs.l,10,000). 
Captain  Ford  had  long  been  the  assistant  of  Sir  Barry  Close,  the 
Poona  Resident,  and,  in  1812,  by  his  interest  was  appointed  to 
raise  and  command  a  brigade  of  troops,  disciplined  after  the  English 
fashion  for  B^jir^v  Peshwa.  The  new  levies  were  not  cantoned  at 
D^puri  tiU  1817.  On  the  5th  of  November  of  that  year,  in  spite 
of  the  Peshwa's  threats,  the  brigade  joined  Colonel  Burr's  army 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Kirkee.^  It  was  the 
declared  intention  of  B&jirav  to  spare  Major  Ford  if  he  had  succeeded.^ 


Chapter  ZI7. 
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'  Valentxa*8  Travels,  II.  152- 158. 

'  The  eight  villagee  with  their  revenues  are  Banere  Rs.  773 ;  Chikhli  Hs.  2323 ; 
Chinchvad  Rs.  1369  ;  M^n  Rs.  1922  ;  Ch&roli  Budrakh  Rs.  3570  ;  Chincholi  Rs.  677  ; 
mnd  Bhosari  Rs.  3169.  All  are  in  the  Poona  district.  Mr.  Norman,  Collector  of 
Poona,  1879. 

'  Details  are  given  below  under  Poona  Objects,  Kirkee. 

^  Major  Ford  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Peshwa.  There  is  a  romantic  story  of  an 
nnderstanding  between  Major  Ford  and  Moro  Dikshit  the  Peshwa's  ceneraL  Moro 
Dikshit  knew  that  they  must  take  different  sides  in  the  battle  of  Kirkee  and  that 
probably  one  of  them  would  die.  An  agreement  was  made,  as  proposed  by  Major 
Ford,  that  the  survivor  should  maintain  the  family  of  the  deceased.  Moro  Dikshit 
fell  and  Major  Ford  is  said  to  have  kept  his  word.    Grant  Duff*s  MarithAs,  650-651. 
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During  his  residence  at  Diipuri  Major  Ford  was  very  hospitable. 
His  house  was  open  to  all  strangers  and  his  table  was  maintained  in 
a  princely  style.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  charities  and  was 
perhaps  as  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  the  natives  as  any 
European  who  ever  visited  India.  Soon  after  the  victory  of  Kirkee 
Major  Ford,  who  had  attained  his  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  was  attacked 
with  fever  and  died  in  Bombay.  His  beautiful  residence  was  bought 
for  Government  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  1828  at  £1000  (Bs.  10,000), 
and  was  used  for  the  rainy  season  (June-October)  residence  of  the 
Governor  till  1865  when  the  new  Government  House  at  Ganeshkhind 
was  completed.^  The  buildings,  now  all  out  of  repair,  consist  of  a 
large  main  bungalow  the  old  Government  House,  with  reception 
rooms  and  a  ball  room  eighty  feet  long,^  a  bungalow  with  bed  rooms, 
i|n  office  bungalow  on  the  river  side,  a  set  of  quarters  for  aides-de-camp 
and  officers  of  the  bodyguard,  and  two  bungalows  for  the  Garden 
Superintendent  and  head  gardener.  Besides  the  bungalows  there 
are  large  horse  and  cattle  stables,  servants'  lines,  and  store  rooms 
built  at  a  cost  of  above  £50,000  (Rs.  5  lakhs).  Of  the  total  71  ^  acres 
of  land  eleven  acres  are  unarable,  12  ^  are  occupied  by  buildings,  and 
forty-eight  acres  formed  the  botanical  gardens  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  established  about  1828  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £360  (Es.  3600) 
to  introduce  useful  exotics.  The  gardens  were  at  first  under 
Mr.  Williamson  who  soon  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lash  and 
Dr.  Gibson.  Dr.  Gibson  established,  in  connection  with  the  botanical 
gardens,  nurseries  at  Hivre  Nirgori  and  Shivner  fort  in  Junnar.  The 
chief  experiments  were  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  cottons,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  Mauritius  sugarcane,  the  mulberry,  the  cochineal  insect, 
culinary  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees.  During  the  American  war 
(1863-1865)  Government  sold  the  estate  by  auction  and  Government 
house  was  removed  to  Ganeshkhind  where  new  botanical  gardens 
were  made.  The  auction  realized  £24,000  (Rs.  2,40,000)  and  the 
property  went  to  a  company  of  three  partners  two  Europeans  and  a 
native  who  managed  it  apparently  more  as  a  private  residence  than 
for  profit  until  they  became  baidcrupts,  and  mortgaged  the  estate  to 
Messrs.  Fell  and  Go.  of  Poena.  The  mortgage  appears  to  have  been 
foreclosed  and,  in  1874-75,  the  estate  was  sold  to  a  P4rsi 
gentleman  Mr.  Mervdnji  Shet  for  £3500  (Es.  35,000)  who  spent 
£700  (Rs.  7000)  in  repairs  to  the  bungalows.  All  the  bungalows  are 
now  imoccupied,  as  the  situation,  about  a  mile  from  Kirkee  railway 
station  and  400  yards  from  the  railway,  makes  it  inconvenient  for 
private  residence.  The  last  owner  was  a  minor,  and  during  his 
minority  many  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  trees  have  been  cut 
down  for  £200  (Rs.  2000)  leaving  now  a  mango  grove  and  a  large 
nupiber  of  exotic  and  indigenous  trees.  The  Wd,  which  the  owner 
held  free  of  all  rent  and  charges  even  of  balutds  to  the  village 
servants,  had  been  leased  yearly  for  about  £35  (Rs.  350)  including 
the  produce  of  fruit  trees  but  subject  to  a  monthly  charge  of  16». 
(Ra  8)  for  a  watchman.  The  estate  has  been  bought  by  Messrs. 
Meakm  &  Co.  who  intend  to  establish  a  brewery  here.^ 

1  Murray'B  Bombay  Handbook,  182. 

2  Lady  Falkland  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  Government  Honse  ball  in  tiui 
room  about  1850.  Chow  Chow,  1. 228.    »  Mr,  B.C. Oscanne,  C.S. ; Mr.  J.  G.  Moore,C.S. 
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Delia  in  Haveli,  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Indrdyani  a 
feeder  of  the  Bhima^  is  a  large  alienated  village  of  1498  people 
about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Poena  and  about  three  miles  north 
of  ShelArvadi  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway.  Dehu  was  the 
birthplace  of  Tukdram  a  Vaishya  Vani  by  caste,  the  famous  devotee 
of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Mardtha  poets 
(1608  -  1649).  The  poet*s  spirit  is  supposed  still  to  live  in  the  Shri 
Tuk4ramdev's  temple  at  Dehu,  where  a  yearly  fair  lasting  for  four 
days  and  attended  by  about  3000  people  is  held  in  his  honour  on  the 
dark  second  of  Phdlgun  or  March.  Dehu  has  also  a  temple  of 
Vithoba  where  about  1000  people  come  on  the  bright  and  dark 
elevenths  of  every  Hindu  month  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  god. 

Dha'^mankhedy  a  small  village  three  miles  south  of  Junnar, 
within  1881  a  population  of  212,  has  two  fairs  in  honour  of  Ehandoba, 
on  the  full-moons  of  Mdgli  or  January -February  and  of  Ghaitra  or 
March  -April  each  attended  by  about  2000  people.  The  temple 
enjoys  a  yearly  Government  allowance  of  £3  10k.  (Rs.  35)  in  cash  and 
rent-free  land  assessed  at  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25). 

Dhond  in  Bhimthadi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhima  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Pdtas  and  about  forty-eight  miles  east  of  Poena,  is  a 
large  market  town,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3486.  Dhond 
is  the  junction  of  the  Dhond-Manmad  State  Railway  with  the  south- 
east branch  of  the  Peninsula  railway.  Besides  two  railway  stations, 
Dhond  has  a  post  office,  a  travellers'  bungalow,  a  rest-house,  two 
temples,  and  a  mosque.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Sundays. 
The  railway  returns  show  188,697  passengers  and  3405  tons  of 
goods  for  1883  at  the  Peninsula  station  and  125,846  passengers 
and  4892  tons  of  goods  for  1880  at  the  Dhond  and  Manmdd 
railway  station.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  opening  of  the  Dhond- 
Manmad  line  has  lowered  Dhond  from  one  of  the  largest  to  one  of 
the  smallest  goods  stations  within  Poena  limits.  The  reason  is  that 
the  traffic  of  the  whole  country  which  is  tapped  by  the  southern 
stations  on  the  Dhond-ManmM  line  was  formerly  forced  to  Dhond. 
It  is  this  fall  in  the  Dhond  returns  which  causes  the  apparent 
decline  in  goods  traffic  at  the  Poena  district  stations  between  1871 
and  1882  which  is  noticed  but  is  not  explained  in  the  Trade 
Chapter.^  The  two  tempbs  in  Dhond  are  of  Bhairavdev  and 
Vithoba  both  said  to  have  been  built  by  MahMji  Sindia  (1760- 
1794)  to  whom  the  village  was  granted.  The  Bhairavdev  temple 
is  built  of  stone  with  a  brick  superstructure.  A  yearly  fair  is  held 
here  in  April. 

Diksalt  a  small  village  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Tnd&pur, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  483,  has  a  post  office  and  a  station  on 
the  Peninsula  railway  64i  miles  south-east  of  Poena.  The  1883 
railway  returns  showed  31,531  passangers  and  7974  tons  of  goods. 

Oaroli  Hill,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Talegaon-Dabhiide,  has,  at 
460  to  600  feet  above  the  plain,  a  few  early  Buddhist  caves  of  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  cave,  which  is  high  up  in 
the  scarp  and  now  almost  out  of  reach,  faces  south-west  by  west.     It 
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consisted  apparently  of  a  single  cell  of  which  the  front  has  fallen 
away.  The  second  cave  is  a  little  lower  and  includes  a  vestibule 
(29' X  9'  9"x8'8")  with  four  cells  at  the  back.  Between  each 
pair  of  doors  are  two  pillars  attached  to  the  wall,  half  octagons  with 
water-pot  bases  and  animal  capitals  with  elephants  lions  or  tigers  over 
each.  The  capitals  suppport  a  projecting  frieze  of  the  rail  pattern. 
Along  the  ends  cmd  back,  under  the  pillars,  runs  a  bench  two  feet 
broad  by  one  foot  and  seven  inches  high.  The  cells  within  are 
plain.  The  cave  has  been  Brdhmanised  and  in  the  third  cell  from 
the  left  is  a  ling  with  a  small  bull  or  Nandi  in  the  vestibule  and 
a  lamp-pillar  and  tuUi  altar  outside.  On  the  side  post  of  the  cell 
door  a  short  roughly  cut  inscription  records  the  visit  of  a  devotee 
and  is  dated  1439  (S.  1361,  Sidcllidrthi  Samvatsar)  the  bright  half  d 
Shrdvan  or  July -August. 

North-west  at  some  distance  from  the  second  cave  is  a  dry  eistem, 
and  still  further  along  is  a  small  cave  that  has  apparently  had  a 
wooden  front  with  four  upright  posts  fitting  into  sockets  in  the  rock 
above.  In  the  left  end  is  a  recess  and  in  the  back  a  door  leading  into 
a  cell.  A  few  yards  beyond  is  a  rock-cut  well  and  near  the  well  is  the 
fourth  cave.  The  front  of  this  fourth  cave  is  entirely  gone.  To 
form  a  new  front  a  thick  wall  has  been  built  a  few  feet  farther  in 
than  the  original  with  two  round-arched  doors.  The  hall  has  four 
cells  on  the  right,  two  in  the  back  besides  a  shrine  recess  and  three  on 
the  left,  a  fourth  being  entirely  ruined.  In  the  shrine  recess  was  a 
relic  shrine  or  ddghoba,  its  capital  as  in  the  Kuda  caves  being  attached 
to  the  roof.  The  relic  shrine  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a 
small  low  Shaiv  altar  or  chaurang.  Over  the  fourth  cave  to  the 
left  is  a  cell,  on  the  left  end  of  the  front  wall  of  which  is  an 
inscription  in  Andhra  or  Deccan  P41i  letters  (a.d.  100).  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  cut  in  five  lines  on  a  surface  full  of  holes  and  flaws, 
may  be  translated  : 

To  the  perfect  one.  The  charitable  gift  of  a  dwelling  cave  or  Una  by 
Siafirutanika,  wife  of  TTsabhanak,  a  Kunbi  (by  caste)  and  ploughman,  livinc 
in  Dhenuka'-kada  with  her  son  Nanda  a  householder,  with  (P) 

Crossing  the  ridge  which  joins  the  hill  with  another  to  the  west 
of  it  are  two  other  small  caves,  both  monks'  cells  of  no  note  and 
difficult  to  reach.^ 

Ghode  on  the  Ghod,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Khed,  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ambegaon  petty  division  in  Khed,  with  in  1872 
a  population  of  4923  and  in  1881  of  4893.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Friday.  Besides  the  petty  divisional  revenue  and  police  offices 
Ghode  has  a  school,  a  post  office,  and  an  old  mosque.  The  mosque 
is  rude  and  massive  and  has  a  three-arched  front  with  two  minarets 
one  at  each  comer  of  the  entablature.  Two  plain  and  massive  one- 
stone  pillars  support  the  arches.  On  each  pillar  a  Persian  inscripticm 
records  that  the  mosque  was  built  about  1580  by  one  Mir  Muhammad. 

In  1839  a  band  of  Kolis  threatened  the  petty  divisional  treafiory 
at  Ghode.  Mr.  Hose,  assistant  collector,  gathered  a  foroe  m 
messengers  and  townspeople  and  successfully  resisted  the  repeated 
attacks  of  150  insurgents  who  besieged  them  the  whole  night.^ 


1  Fergosson  and  Burgess'  Cave  Temples,  246-247 ;  Separate  Pamphlet,  Aichseoloeieal 
SttTf  ey  No.  X.  38.  2  See  Part  II.  307. 
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Ghotavde  village,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Poena,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  2193,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday. 

Hadsar  Fort  rises  on  a  steep  hiLl  near  the  Nana  pass  yalley  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Junnar  and  sixty  miles  north  of  Poona.  The  fort 
lies  within  the  limits  of  Hadsar  village  at  the  foot  of  the  fort. 
From  Junnar  the  road  to  the  hiU  lies  along  the  valley  of  the  Kukdi 
between  two  ranges  of  high  hills.  The  road  is.  easy  and  passable 
even  for  carts,  but  five  miles  from  Junnar  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Kukdi  which  during  the  rains  is  difficult  to  ford.  The 
approach  to  the  fort  lies  over  a  steep  ravine  guarded  by  an  em- 
brasured and  loopholed  wall  twenty  yards  long,  thrown  between 
the  fort  and  a  small  hill  to  the  west  which  is  700  yards  round. 
The  approach  near  the  top,  a  rock-cut  staircase  sixty-five  yards 
long,  leads  to  two  rock-cut  gateways  without  doors.  The  hill,  which 
is  about  3200  yards  round,  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  Junnar 

J>lain.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  steep  natural  scarp  150  to  200 
eet  high.  On  this  scarp  stands  the  fort  in  shape  a  triangle  with  two 
equal  sides.  Only  the  wall  that  joins  the  fort  with  the  neighbouring 
hill  is  seen  from  below.  Exoept  by  the  two  rock-cut  gateways  the 
fort  has  no  entrance.  Inside  are  a  few  ruins,  the  commandant's 
office  or  kacheriy  and  a  small  temple.  On  the  west  a  rock-cut 
passage  leads  to  three  underground  chambers  which  are  used  as  store- 
rooms, one  of  them  being  filled  with  water.  The  water-supply  is 
from  several  cisterns  inside  the  fort. 

Hadsar  was  one  of  the  five  Poona  forts  which  Sh^ht^ ji  gave  to  the 
Moghals  in  1637.^  It  fell  to  the  British  in  1818  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Junnar  (25th  April  1818).  The  commandant  of  Junnar,  hearing 
that  the  English  were  marching  on  Junnar,  left  the  town  and  fled 
to  Hadsar.  Major  Eldridge  learning  of  the  flight  to  Hadsar  sent  a 
small  detachment  under  Major  M'Leod  which  reduced  Hadsar  and 
captured  the  fugitive  commandant  with  twenty-five  horses  and  four 
camels.' 

Hingne  Khurd  is  a  small  village  on  the  Mutha  about  four  miles 
south-west  of  Poona,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  121.  The  village 
has  a  modem  temple  of  Vithoba  with  steps  leading  to  the  river-bed 
where  a  large  fair  is  held  twice  a  year  in  June-July  and  in  October- 
November.  The  temple,  which  is  of  stone  and  brick,  was  built  by 
Shiv4ji,  and  has  since  been  repaired  and  added  to  by  a  rich  Poona 
contractor  of  the  Gavandi  or  mason  caste  named  Bhdu  Mans^ram^ 
The  temple  (50'  x  15';  includes  a  shrine  and  two  halls  and  is  enclosed 
bv  a  stone  wall.  The  fair  called  ViththalvMi  is  held  on  the  bright 
eleventh  of  KdHik  or  October -November  and  Ashddh  or  June- July. 
About  25,000  people  attend  each  fair  and  sweetmeats  and  toys  are 
sold  in  large  quantities.  The  Khadakv^la  canal  flows  behind  and 
not  far  from  the  temple. 
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>  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  60  ;  Grant  DuflTs  Mar4th&s,  53. 

*  Peadh&ri  and  Mar^tha  War  Papers,  293-294 ;  Bombay  Courier,  16th  May  1818.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Courier  mentions  Hadsar  fort  as  deserving  of  notice,  apart  from 
ito  natoral  strength,  from  the  labour  spent  on  its  two  gates  and  its  entire  rock-cut 
passaffe.  The  gates  with  the  connecting  passage  were  entirely  rock-cut  and  had  not  a 
foot  of  masonry  about  them.  '  You  enter  the  side  of  the  mountain,  go  up  a  passage, 
ftod  through  another  gate  to  the  hill,  and  then  get  into  th^  interior  of  the  fort  as  if 
yon  were  entering  a  well '    Ditto. 
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Hivre  Budrukh,  a  small  village  eight  miles  east  of  Junnar, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  1150,  has,  to  its  west,  a  tomb  of  Pir 
L&lkhan,  where  a  yearly  fair  or  uruff  is  held  on  the  dark  third  of 
Ckaitra  or  March- April  attended  by  about  5000  people.  The  tomb 
enjoys  a  yearly  Government  grant  of  12^.  (Rs.  6). 

Inda'pur,  north  latitude  18°  8'  and  east  longitude  75°  5',  on  the 
Poona-Sholapur  road  about  eighty  miles  south-east  of  Poena,  is 
a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Inddpur  sub-division,- 
with  in  1872  a  population  of  7740  and  in  1881  of  4242.  The  great 
fall  in  the  population  is  due  to  the  famine  of  1876-77  during  whidi 
Ind^pur  and  the  country  round  suffered  severely.  Besides  the  sub- 
divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  Indi^pur  has  a  municipality,  dis- 
pensary, anglo-vemacular  school,  travellers*  bungalow,  a  weekly 
Sunday  market,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  country  cloth. 
The  municipality  was  established  in  1 865  and  had  in  1882-83  an 
income  of  £191  (Rs.  1910)  and  an  expenditure  of  £189  (Rs.  1890). 
The  dispensary  was  established  in  1870  and  in  1883  treated  six 
in-patients  and  5300  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £83  8«.  (Rs.  834).  A 
yearly  fair  is  held  in  November -December  in  honour  cd  a  Muflalman 
saint  Chand  Khdn. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Ind^pur  is  in  1486  when  it  is  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  first  Bijdpur  king  Yusuf  Adil  Sh4L  Zain-ud-din, 
the  commandant  of  Ch^kan  fort,  had  revolted  and  asked  the  help  of 
Yusuf  who  sent  6000  horse  which  he  ordered  to  encamp  near  the 
fort  of  Indapur.^  About  1640  Indapur  with  Bdramati  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  Sh^hdji  the  father  of  Shivdji.^  In  1707  Aurangzeb 
conferred  Indapur  and  Supa  on  Shahu.®  In  a  revenue  statement  of 
about  1790  Indapore  appears  as  the  head  of  a  par g ana  in  the  Junnar 
sarkdr  with  a  revenue  of  £10,890  (Rs.  1,08,900)*.  In  1828  Ind&pur 
is  noticed  as  once  a  place  of  importance.  Its  trade  was  fallen  and 
it  had  no  manufactures  but  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth  for  the  local 
markets.^ 

tndori  in  Maval,  an  alienated  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indrayani  ten  miles  east  of  Khadkala,  with  in  1881  a  popidation  of 
990,  has  a  bastioned  fort  picturesquely  placed  on  a  steep  bank 
washed  by  the  Indrayani.  The  village  is  held  in  indm  by  the 
Ddbhide  family  of  Talegaon. 

Jejuri,®  a  station  on  the  West  Deccan  railway,  on  the  old  Poona* 
S^tdra  road  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  S^svad,  is  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3245.  Jejuri  has  a  school, 
a  post  office,  and  a  police  station.  The  railway  station  is  expected  to 
be  opened  in  1885.  A  mimicipality  was  established  in  1868  to  carry 
out  sanitary  arrangements  during  the  religious  fairs  to  which  the 
village  owes  its  importance.  These  fairs  are  in  honour  of  the  god 
Khandoba,  who  is  also  called  Bahiroba,  Malh^,  and  M^tand. 
Khandoba  has  two  temples  at  Jejuri,  both  built  at  the  end   of  an 


»  Briggs'  Feriahta,  II.  630.  «  Grant  DufTs  MarithAs,  66. 

s  Grant  Duff's  Mardth&s,  184.  «  Waring's  MarAthto,  240. 

"  Mr.  Prinffle  in  Lithographed  Papers,  6-9-28.  In  1827  Captain  Clanes  (Itinonary, 
27)  notices  CuUpnr  as  a  kcuba  or  market  town  with  1600hoases,  a  water-coarM«  aaa 
WeUi.  •  Contributed  by  Mr.  J.  MoL.  Campbell,  C.S. 
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outlying  spur  of  the  Purandhar  range  which  here  sinks  into  the 
plain.  The  larger  and  more  modem  temple  stands  close  to  and  about 
260  feet  above  the  village.  The  older  temple  is  built  on  a  small 
plateau  called  Karep^th^r  two  miles  off  about  400  feet  higher.  The 
old  village  site  now  deserted  was  to  the  east  of  the  hill,  on  which 
the  lower  temple  stands.  The  modern  village  includes  two  wards 
or  peths,  Budhvar  to  the  north  of  the  temple  hill  and  Aditvar  to 
the  west  of  Budhvdr.  Close  to  the  south  of  the  old  village  site  is  a 
reaervoir,  thirty-seven  acres  in  area,  built  by  the  last  Peshwa  B5  jirdv 
II.  (1796-1817)  and  called  after  him  the  Peshwa's  reservoir.  It 
is  round  and  encircled  with  a  massive  stone  wall  in  good  preservation. 
The  water  which  is  used  for  crop-watering  is  drawn  off  through  an 
elaborate  mass  of  masonry.  Stairs  lead  to  sluices  which  draw  the 
water  off  at  different  levels.  The  reservoir  has  several  small  bathing 
cisterns  or  hands  and  a  shrine  of  Ganpati.  In  the  low  ground  beyona 
the  Peshwa's  reservoir,  and  fed  by  soakage,  from  it,  is  a  well  or  spring 
called  Malhdr  Tirth  or  Malhar's  Pool  bathing  in  which  forms  part 
of  the  pilgrimage  ceremonial.  On  the  north-west  of  the  new  village 
a  square  stone  reservoir,  of  about  twenty  acres,  was  built  about 
1770  by  Tukoji  Holkar.  As  it  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  village, 
its  waters  are  drawn  off  in  covered  channels  to  feed  dipping  wells 
built  by  the  municipality  at  various  points  in  the  village. 

Between  this  reservoir  and  the  village  stands  a  temple  to  Mah^ev 
built  in  memory  of  Malh&rrdv  Holkar.  The  chief  object  of  worship 
is  a  ling  behind  which  are  statues  of  Malhdrrdv  and  his  three  wives 
Banib^,  Dv^rkdbdi,  and  Gotam^bdi,  all  in  Jaipur  alabaster. 

Three  flights  of  steps  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  lead  to 
Khandoba's  temple.  The  east  and  west  steps,  which  are  simple  flights, 
are  little  used,  the  main  approach  to  the  temple  being  on  the  north. 
This  approach  is  spanned  by  several  arches  and  flanked  by  numerous 
shrines  and  lamp-pillars.^  At  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  the  flight 
of  steps  divides  into  two  branches  which  join  again  about  fifty  feet 
higher.  At  the  meeting  pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  of  Khandoba's 
ministers,  Hegadi  a  Dhangar  and  Pradhan  a  Yani,  on  the  way  up,  and 
the  shrine  of  Khandoba*8  second  wife  BAndi  on  the  way  down.  Both 
of  these  shrines  are  on  the  right  hand.  The  votive  images  of  sheep 
and  other  cattle  offered  by  pilgrims  are  placed  in  front  of  Bto&i's 
shrine  who  was  a  Dhangar  the  sister  of  Hegadi.  As  Mh^sa,  Khan-^ 
doba's  first  wife,  was  jealous  of  Bdndi,  Khandoba,  to  preserve 
peace,  placed  Mhdlsa  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  Bdnai  near  the  fool 
The  stairs  lead  up  the  hill  to  a  fort-like  enclosure,  oblong,  eight- 
sided,  and  350  yards  round.  Above  a  high  plinth  of  plain  masonry 
a  colonnade  or  open  cloister  rims  round  the  hill  top  and  encloses  a 
mved  court  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  temple  of  Khandoba, 
Oatside  and  near  the  gate  is  a  hole  in  the  wall  venerated  on  account 
of  a  miracle  by  which  the  god  saved  the  Jejuri  temple  from  the 
Musalmnns  when  the  fine  temple  of  Bhuleshvar;  about  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north,  was  wrecked.    The  story  is  that  as  the  Musalm&ns  were 
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beginning  to  break  the  carved  work  a  swarm  of  hornets  came  out  of 
this  hole,  put  them  to  flight,  and  so  convinced  them  of  the  power  of 
the  god  that  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  harm  the  temple.  Aurangzeb 
(1G58-1707),  to  show  his  respect  for  the  god,  is  said  to  have  presented 
the  temple  with  a  diamond  worth  £12,500  (Rs.  I ^  lakhs).  The 
diamond  remained  in  the  temple  till  1850-51  when  it  was  robbed 
by  Kolis  and  temple  servants. 

In  front  of  the  court-yard,  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  is  the  rei)rc8ontation  of  a  tortoise  almost  circular  in  outline 
and  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  A  few  years  ago  the  tortoise  was 
plated  with  brass  at  the  expense  of  some  Konkan  fishermen.  Beyond 
the  tortoise  is  the  lower  part  of  the  mast  formerly  used  in  hook 
swingings.  Beyond  the  mast  and  facing  the  temple  is  the  giant 
Malla,  a  huge  nine  feet  stone  image  painted  red  and  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cloister.  In  the  temple  porch  hang  two 
bells,  one  of  them  Portuguese^  with  the]  inscription  1711  N.  S. 
Dasangust,  that  is  Our  Lady  of  Troubles.  According  to  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  temple  servants  this  bell  was  brought  in  his  youth  or 
fifty  years  ago  by  a  Bombay  Mali  or  gardener.  It  probably  has  the 
same  history  as  the  large  Bhimjishankar  bell  which  is  one  of  the 
spoils  of  Bassein.  The  other  bell  has  an  imdated  Marathi  inscription, 
saying  it  is  the  gift  of  two  worshippers  of  Shiv.  A  clumsy  sword 
with  a  blade  four  feet  long  and  four  inches  broad,  kept  in  the  porch, 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  demon  Malla. 

Besides  this  porch  the  temple  consists  of  a  square  hall  with  an 
inscription  dated  a.d.  1G75  (:^ltak  1597).  Behind  the  hall  under  the 
spire  is  a  dark  chamber.  In  this  dark  chamber  behind  a  Hug  stand 
three  pairs  of  images  of  ilartand  or  Khanderiiv  and  Mhdlsa.  One 
pair  ill  gold  is  a  present  from  the  Poviir  family,  a  pair  in  silver  is  from 
one  of  the  Peshwds,  and  the  old  pair  is  in  stone.  The  temple  is  of 
cut-stone  and  the  spire  is  of  stucco  ornamented  with  figures  of  gods  and 
other  devices.  An  inscription  in  the  inner  hall  bears  a  date  correspond- 
ing to  A.D.  1675  {kS/iah  1597)  and  anotlier  on  the  inner  threshold  is 
dated  a.d.  1381  (S/tuk  1303).  Behind  are  a  temple  of  Shiv  called  the 
Panchling  temple  and  built  in  1755  by  Vithalruv  Dev  Sasvadkar  of 
the  Vinchurkar  family,  and  a  chamber  for  the  distribution  of  yellow 
powder  built  in  1754 by  DevdjiChaudhari  of  ShrigondainAhmadnagar. 
In  the  section  of  the  surrounding  corridor  or  cloister  behind,  or  to 
the  west  of,  these  temples  is  the  sliapeless  stone  representing  Mhalsa, 
the  first  or  Lingayat  Yani  wife  of  Khandoba.  Inscriptions  show  that 
this  part  of  the  encircling  corridor  was  built  in  1742  by  Malharrdv 
Khandoji  Holkar  who  also  built  other  parts  of  it  between  1737  and 
1756.  The  corridor  was  completed  in  1770  by  Tukoji  Malhdrrdv 
Holkar.  The  flat  roof  of  the  corridor  commands  on  the  south  and 
west  a  good  view  of  the  Purandhar  range  and  the  spurs  stretching 
from  it  into  the  flat  Deccan ;  while  to  the  north  and  east  lie  the  plains 
of  S^flvad  and  Supa. 

The  plateau  of  Karepdthdr  is  11 J  acres  in  extent,  and,  besides  a 
temple  of  Khandoba  older  and  more  sacred  than  the  one  near  the 
village,  contains  several  other  temples  and  shrines  and  thirteen 
houses  occupied  by  priests  and  temple  servants.  None  of  these  build- 
ings have  any  architectural  interest. 
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On  the  profile  of  the  spur  between  the  upper  and  lower  temples 
several  sacred  spots  are  marked  by  shrines  and  arches.  At  one  point 
is  an  indentation  in  the  rock  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  foot  of 
Khandoba's  horse.  The  legend  is  that  some  Brdhmans  Hving  near 
Jejuri  were  attacked  and  their  property  carried  off  by  a  demon  called 
Manimal  Malla  or  MaUdsur.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Brah- 
mans  Shi^  appeared  as  the  warrior  Khandoba  and  slew  the  demon. 
Before  his  death  Malla  was  converted  to  Shaivism  and  both  he  and 
Khandoba  were  absorbed  into  Shiv.  In  acknowledgment  of  Malla's 
oonversion  obeisance  is  made  to  the  large  stone  image  of  Malla 
which  stands  in  the  court-yard  of  Ehandoba's  temple. 

The  chief  festivals  are  four  all  between  December  and  April.  The 
earliest  is  from  the  bright  fourth  to  the  bright  seventh  of  Mdrgashirsh 
or  November-December,  the  next  from  the  bright  twelfth  to  the  dark 
first  of  Paush  or  December- January,  the  third  from  the  bright  twelfth 
to  the  dark  first  of  Mdgh  or  January  -  February,  and  the  fourth  and 
last  is  from  the  bright  twelfth  to  the  dark  first  of  Ohaitra  or  March  - 
April.  These  four  are  large  fairs  attended  by  pilgrims  from  as  far 
as  Khdndesh,  Ber^r,  and  the  Konkan. 

Two  smaller  festivals  as  a  rule  are  attended  only  by  people  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  on  Somvati-Amavdsya  or  the  no-moon 
Monday  whenever  it  comes  and  Dasra  the  bright  tenth  of  Ashvin 
or  September -October.  On  the  no-moon  Monday  the  god  is  taken 
in  procession  for  a  bath.  He  is  carried  in  a  palanquin  to  a  tiCmple 
of  Devi  on  the  Earha  in  the  lands  of  Mauje  Dhilev^di  two  mues 
north  of  Jejuri,  where  he  is  bathed  in  the  river  and  carried  back 
to  the  temple.  From  500  to  1000  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  attend  this  ceremony. 

At  Dasra  in  September-October  a  palanquin  procession  starts  from 
the  temple  near  the  town  and  at  the  same  time  another  palanquin 
procession  starts  from  the  temple  on  Karepdth^r.  They  march 
towards  each  other  on  the  hiU  side,  halt  when  the  processions  have 
almost  met,  and  after  a  short  interval  each  returns  to  the  temple 
from  which  it  started.  The  processions  are  joined  by  crowds  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  but  not  by  the  distant  pilgrims.  In 
former  days  one  of  the  ceremonies  performed  at  Jejuri  was 
that  on  the  bright  sixth  of  Mdrgashirsh  or  November -December 
one  of  the  vdghyds  or  men  devoted  to  the  temple  was  required  to 
run  a  sword  through  his  thigh.  The  bloody  sword  was  laid  before 
the  god  and  the  man  had  to  walk  through  the  town  in  spite  of 
his  wound.  In  those  days  hookswinging  was  practised  at  all  the 
fairs  chiefly  by  women.  The  usual  vows  now  are  to  build  steps  in 
the  ascents  to  the  temples,  to  make  cash  gifts  to  the  temples,  to 
distribute  cocoa-kernel  and  turmeric  in  front  of  the  temple,  to  kill 
and  eat  a  sheep  in  honour  of  the  god,  to  feed  Br^hmans,  and  to 
devote  to  the  god  male  children  or  vdghyds,  and  female  children 
or  murlis}      The  number  of  persons   thus  devoted  to  the  god  is 
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I  Of  VAghyiM  and  Morlia  details  are  given  in  the  Popalation  chapter,  Fart  I.  pp. 
47«-477. 
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considerable.  Many  of  them  live  at  Jejuri,  where,  at  festivals,  they 
are  hired  by  pilgrims  to  sing  and  dance  m  honour  of  the  god.  Others 
live  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  many  wander  and  beg  in  bands. 
The  worshippers  are  chiefly  Marathi^s,  who  come  from  all  the 
surrounding  districts  and  even  from  greater  distances.  The  most 
important  of  the  pilgrims  are  the  Mari^thJls  from  Kh^ndesh  and 
Berar,  large  bands  of  whom  attend  tlie  fairs  every  year.  The  Berar 
Marathas  attend  the  Pa  ash  or  December -January  fair.  Pilgrims 
from  several  villages  come  in  large  bands  for  mutual  protection  a  relic 
of  old  unsettled  times.  Pilgrims  also  come  from  Khandesh  chiefly  in 
Mar  gash  irsh  or  November -December,  Paush  or  December -January, 
and  Mdgh  or  January  -  February  ;  they  do  not  come  in  Chaitra  or 
March -April.  Like  the  Berar  pilgrims  they  come  in  large  bands. 
The  fishing  Kolis  from  the  sea  coast  are  also  worshippers  of 
Khandoba  and  come  occasionally  in  large  numbers  but  they  do  not 
attend  as  regularly  as  the  pilgrims  from  Khandesh  and  Berar. 
"When  they  do  come  Konkan  Kolis  attend  the  AJcujh  or  January- 
February  fair.  The  Kolis  have  a  hhagat  who  has  a  palanquin, 
of  Khandoba.  The  hhagnt  consults  omens,  and  unless  they  are 
favourable  the  fishermen  do  not  make  the  pilgrimage.-  In  January 
and  February  each  band  of  pilgrims  brings  with  it  a  gay  red  or  red 
and  yellow  banner  on  a  tall  staff.  On  the  dark  first  these  banners 
are  carried  in  procession  up  to  the  temple.  There  the  bearers  stand 
on  the  brass  tortoise  in  front  of  the  temple  and  hold  the  long  banner 
poles  aloft  pointing  them  towards  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  They 
then  ascend  the  hill  with  their  banners  which  they  carefully  carry 
back  with  them  to  their  villages. 

The  pilgrims  chiefly  lodge  w4tli  the  Guravs  who  have  seventy-five 
houses  or  with  Bnihmans  who  have  seventy-five  to  eighty  houses  in 
Jejuri.  Other  pilgrims  camp  in  a  fine  grove  be  side  Holkar's  reservoir 
or  in  the  open  fields  to  the  north,  north-  ^rest  and  north-east  of  the 
village.  Dotted  over  the  fields  and  c)  isterii  g  round  the  lofty  pole 
from  which  flies  a  gay  banner,  the  camps  have  a  picturesque  effect* 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  pilgrim  takes  a  dust-glimpse  or  Jhul 
darslian  of  the  god  and  lays  before  him  a  cocoanut  and  f  (Z.  (\  a,). 
The  pilgrim  must  repeat  his  visit  to  the  god  at  least  once  during 
every  day  of  his  stay  in  Jejuri,  and  each  time  that  he  enters 
the  temple  gate  he  pays  Id,  (^  a.)  as  municipal  pilgrim  tax. 
On  the  second  day  the  pilgrim  pays  his  vow.  If  the  vow  is  to 
feed  Brahmans  the  catering  is  usually  done  by  contract  by  the 
Brahman  or  Gurav  at  whose  house  the  pilgrim  is  lodging  at  the  rate 
of  8fl?.  (5^  as.)  a  head.  When  a  feast  is  given  to  Brahmans  one 
mail's  portion  must  be  taken  to  the  temple  by  the  pilgrim.  He  lays 
it  before  the  god  and  it  becomes  a  perquisite  of  the  temple  Guravs. 
If  the  vow  is  to  offer  a  sheep  it  is  killed  on  payment  of  \^d. 
(1  a.)  a  head,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  municipality  and  half  to 
the  MuUa  who  kills  the  sheep.  Then  at  his  camp  or  lodging  the 
flesh  is  eaten  by  tlie  pilgrim  and  his  party  who  must  be  joined  in 
their  meal  by  some  of  the  vaghyds  and  murlis  or  men  and  women 
devoted  to  the  temple.  After  the  meal  is  over  the  party  go  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Bdnai^  Khandoba's  Dhangar  wife,  and  the  gaardian 
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of  his  flocks  and  herds.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  pilgrims 
provide  themselves  with  torches  and  oil  vessels^  an d^  with  lighted 
torches,  proceed  in  large  bodies  to  climb  the  hill.  On  reaching  the 
top  they  pay  their  respects  to  the  god,  wave  their  torches  in  front  of 
the  temple,  walk  round  the  battlements  of  the  encircling  corridor; 
and  go  down  to  their  camp«.  From  a  distance  the  effect  of  the 
irregular  lines  of  twinkling  lights  moving  up  and  down  the  flights  of 
stairs  and  appearing,  now  many  and  now  few,  on  the  battlements  is 
striking. 

On  visiting  the  temple  every  pilgrim  stands  on  the  brass  tortoise 
and  throws  into  the  air  handfuls  of  chopped  cocoa-kernel  mixed  with 
turmeric  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  temple  servants  and  hangers-on. 
The  pilgrim  keeps  some  pieces  to  carry  home  with  him  as  the  god^s 
favonr  or  prasdd,  a  charm  to  bring  a  blessing.  A  favourite  form  of 
worship  is  to  poar  over  the  ssucredling  the  five  nectars  or  panchdmrU 
a  mixture  of  milk,  curd,  sugar,  honey,  and  clarified  butter. 

After  the  torch-light  procession  is  over,  pilgrims  who  have  made 
TOWS  to  offer  music  and  dancing  to  the  god,  hire  bands  of  Vdghyds 
and  Murlis  to  come  to  their  lodgings  or  camps  and  there  sing  play 
and  dance  in  honour  of  the  god.  The  fee  for  a  band  of  dancers  and 
musicians  is  2«.  (Sc2.  (Rs.  1^). 

Pilgrims  who  are  strong  enough  to  climb  to  the  Earepdth^r  or  old 
temple  spend  their  third  day  at  Jejuri  in  visiting  the  old  temple. 
They  bathe  at  the  Malbdr  tirth,  the  well  or  spring  beyond  the 
Peshwa's  pond  ;  they  then  climb  to  the  Karepdthar,  and,  after  paying 
their  respects  to  the  god,  come  back  to  the  village  by  a  different 
path  from  that  by  which,  they  climbed.  Then  they  do  theiT 
shopping,  which,  except  a  little  trade  in  blankets,  is  of  no  importance. 
The  things  usually  bought  by  pilgrims  about  to  leave  are  pulse  and 
parched  gram  to  eat  by  the  way,  coats  and  caps  as  presents  for 
their  children,  and  small  brass  vessels  and  images  of  the  god  as 
tokens  of  the  pilgrimage.  When  pilgrims,  who  have  lodged  with 
Brdhmans  or  Quravs,  are  about  to  start  on  their  return  home  they 
make  presents  to  their  hosts  according  to  their  means.  The  hosts 
in  return  give  the  pilgrims  as  a  favour  or  praadd  from  the  god  a 
cocoanut,  a  piece  of  cocoa-kei*nel  with  some  turmeric,  and  a  blessing. 

The  temple  priests  are  Guravs  not  BrAhmans.  Of  the  temple 
revenues,  the  offerings  for  two  months  and  eighteen  days  or  seventy- 
eight  days  in  all,  the  Saturdays  Sundays  and  Mondays  or  twelve 
days  of  Ashvin  or  September-October,  theflrst  six  days  of  Mdrgashirsh 
or  November- December,  and  the  whole  or  sixty  days  of  Paush 
or  January -February  and  A/tfc/ A  or  February- March,  are  received 
and  administered  by  a  committee  who  manage  the  temple  affairs. 
The  revenue  for  the  rest  of  the  year  goes  half  to  the  Guravs  and  a 
quarter  each  to  the  Ohadshis  or  musicians  and  the  Virs  or  mace^ 
bearers,  two  classes  of  temple  servants. 

The  municipal  pilgrim  tax  is  levied  for  four  months  from  about 
December  to  April  Admission  to  the  temple  is  free  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  right  to  collect  the  tax  is  put  to  auction,  there 
being  two  farms  in  the  year,  one  for  Chaitra  and  the  second  for  the 
three  other  pilgrimage  months  Mdrgashirsh,  Faush^  and  MagK 
B  866- 18 
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Oiapter  ZIV.      In  1882.83  the  revenne  from  the  pilgrim  tax  was  £210  (Bs.  2100). 
Plmj^g,  The  rates  are  a  qaarter  of  an  anna  for  children  under  twelve  and 

half  an  anna  for  persons  above  twelve.     The  number  of  pilgrims 
Jsjuiau  attending  each  fair  is  said  to  vary  from  2000  to  5000  or  6000. 

Trade.  The  business  done  at  Jejari  is  small  ^nd  is  mostly  confined  to 

the  sale  of  the  food  required  by  the  pilgrims,  articles  used  in  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  tokens  of  the  fair,  and  small 
presents  to  be  taken  home  for  wives  and  children.  A  few  traders, 
principally  Eunbis  and  Musalm^s,  come  from  Snpa  and  Poona  and 
set  up  booths  in  the  streets,  and  a  few  shops  are  permanent.  The 
articles  chiefly  sold  are  red  and  yetllow  powder,  coooanut-kemels, 
and  split  and  parched  pnlsa  Groceries,  vegetables,  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
copper  and  brass  vessels,  images  of  gods,  bangles,  and  caps  and 
coats  for  children  are  also  sold  but  in  smaller  quantities.  The  &ir8 
are  also  attended  by  considerable  numbers  of  blanket-sellers  but  by 
very  few  cotton-cloth  sellers. 

tf  There  is  a  municipal  tax  on  booths  the  scale  of  rates  being  28.,  Is., 

6d,  and  Sd.  (1  rupee,  8  as.,  4  as.,  and  2  as.).  After  each  fair  a  sub- 
committee of  two  of  the  municipal  commissioners  settle  at  which  of 
the  above  rates  fees  are  to  be  levied,  the  rate  being  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  people  who  hare  attended  the  fair  and 
the  amount  of  business  which  has  been  done.  The  Jejuri  municipality 
was  established  in  1868  and  in  1882-83  had  an  income  of  £303 
(Rs.  ."tOSO)  and  an  expenditure  of  £292  (Rs.2920).  The  income  is 
chiefly  drawn  from  octroi  and  the  pilgrim  tax. 

HUtory,  ^  1662  Shih&ji  the  father  of  Shiv^ji  visited  Jejuri  temple  among 

other  places  in  Shivdji's  territory.^  In  1792  Captain  Moor  described 
Jejuri  as  a  pretty  large  town  inhabited  by  Brihman  beggars.  The 
temple  was  on  the  top  of  a  range  of  hills  ascended  on  the  north-east 
by  a  flight  of  handsome  broad  stone  steps.  Arches  were  thrown 
across  at  intervals  and  there  were  many  lamp-pillars.  The  chief 
temple  was  old  but  not  handsome.  The  enclosure  was  large  and  the 
stone  work  beautifully  finished  and  the  ground  paved  with  flags.  To 
the  west  of  the  temple  hill  was  a  large  pond  of  fine  stone.^  In  1795 
Tukojiriv  Holkar  encamped  at  Jejuri.'  In  1813  Mr.  Elphinstone 
describes  the  temple  as  approached  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The 
chief  flight  had  arches  over  it  ia  many  places  and  many  stone 
obelisks  with  stone  projections  for  lamps  round  their  side&  Within 
the  wall  was  a  round  court  within  which  stood  the  temple  remarkable 
for  nothing.  The  temple  was  dark  and  the  god  scarcely  visible. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  followed  by  many  beggars  and  among  others 
by  a  boy  who  barked  like  a  dog.^  In  1827  Capt-ain  Clunes  notices 
Jejuri  as  a  post-runner^s  station  with  430  houses  fifty-four  shops  and 
a  temple  of  Khandoba  where  as  many  as  100,000  peopleused  to  attend 
at  the  great  January  fair.*^    In  the  1845  disturbances  of  BiLghoji 

1  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thAs,  85.  >  Moor's  Kamtive,  347-348. 

t  Grant  Dnff*s  Mar&thib,  517. 

«  Colebrooke't  Elphinatone,  I.  255-256.    The  dog-serranta  oonlanue  m  lCaIhiri% 
temple  at  Gndgiiddilpiir  in  Dhirwir.  The  dqg  is  to  saored  to  Khandoba  that  i 
MarilthAs  the  usual  way  of  calling  a  dog  ia  to  ciy  Khandi  ^duuuU. 

*  Itinerary,  28. 
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BK&ngria  the  insurgents  carried  off  on  one  occasion  the  litter  of  the 
god  with  the  holy  image  bat  brought  it  back.^ 

Jivdhan^'  about  3000  feet  above  sea-level  and  about  970  feet 
above  the  plain,  is  a  dismantled  fortress  commanding  the  N&na  pass 
aixty-five  miles  north-west  of  Poena  and  sixteen  miles  west  of  Junnar . 
The  fort,  which  is  about  1000  yards  long  by  500  broad  and  nearly 
two  miles  round,  stands  within  the  village  lunits  of  Gh4tghar  on  a 
eteep  and  rugged  hill  which  rises  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
crest  of  the  Nkna  pass.     Jivdhan  is  a  square  stack  of  a  hill  rough  on 
all  sides  surrounded  by  steep  predpices  and  presenting  an  abyss  on  the 
Eonkan  side  so  sheer  that  a  stone  dropped  would  taH.  almost  2000 
feet  into  the  Konkan  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahy^Uiris.'  In  general  effect 
Jivdhan  is  much  like  Shivner.    It  diflEers  in  three  points.     The  east 
scarp  of  Jivdhan  is  highest  near  the  middle  of  the  hill  face  while  in 
Shivner  the  middle  pe^  is  the  lowest ;  the  north  point  of  Jivdhan  is 
much  squarer  and  blunter  than  the  north  point  of  Shivner ;  and  the 
upper  hill  in  Jivdhan  is  higher  than  the  upper  hill  in  Shivner.     The 
roaid  from  Junnar  to  the  foot  of  Jivdhan  is  fit  for  laden  cattle.     The 
ascent,  which  is  about  a  mile  long,  is  very  steep  and  difficult  and 
consists  mostly  either  d  loose  masonry  or  steep  dieets  of  rock  not 
difficult  for  bare  feet  but  troublesome  foi*  boots.     For  about  300 
feet  of  the  ascent  a  profile  of  rock  has  the  remains  of  a  stair  of  steep 
high  and  narrow  steps  with  nothing  below  and  very  little  on  either 
»&.     The  hundred  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  stair  were  blown  away 
when  the  fort  was  dismantled  about  1820.    Of  the  blown  away 
section  the  middle  part  is  not  difficult  to  climb  on  all  fours  or  to  come 
down  barefoot  face  foremost.    But  about  a  third  at  the  lower  and 
another  third  at  the  upper  ends  are  extremely  steep.    Except  the 
hillmen  few  natives  can  go  up  the  steepest  parts  and  few  Europeans 
can  dimb  them  without  a  rope  and  bare  feet.     The  climber's  only 
helps  are  small  foot-holds  which  the  people  have  cut  in  the  rock  ana 
finger-holds  in  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  1820  blasts.     The  main 
gate  was  on  the  west  towards  the  N4na  pass  with  what  a|^arently^ 
was  a  fine  ascent,  a  long  steep  stair  partly  built  and  partly  rock-cut 
cJimbing  a  narrow  gorge  completely  commanded  by  the  fort.     The 
ascent  led  to  a  landing  place,  a  square  well  about  thirty  feet  deep, 
and,  out  of  the  well,  the  ascent  passed  by  a  tunnelled  rock-cut 
atair  to  the  gate.    The  stair  was  blown  away  and  the  tunnel  filled 
in  1820  and  uie  gate  is  now  useless.     The  top  has  five  cisterns  which 
form  the  main  water-supply,  and  some  aiq>arently  Buddhist  caves 
with  a  substantial  Muhconmadan  building  in  front,  plain  and  with 
0olid  masonry  arches.    Each  c(»npartment  of  the    Muhammadan 
building  has  a  saucer-shaped  roof  oi  good  well-fitting  masonry.    The 
chief  Buddhist  cave  (36'  X  21'  x  15')  has  a  smaller  cave  on  eitiier  side 
and  a  veranda  in  front.    The  caves  were  used  aa  g^ranaries  and  when 
the  fort  was  captured  in  1818  they  were  found  stored  with  grain. 
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•  Deccui  Papers,  Ko.  60  ;  Mr.  J.  MoLeod  Campbell,  C.£L 

<  Haailton^B  Deeoription  of  HmdiisUin»  IL48. 
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The  grain  was  burnt  and  its  ashes  remain  ankle  deep.  Jivdhan 
commands  a  splendid  view  west  to  the  Sdlsette  hills,  Tung^,  and 
Edman  in  Bassein,  and,  on  a  clear  Kovember  day^  to  the  sea. 

In  1489  Jivdhan  was  taken  by  Ahmad  I.  the  founder  of  the 
Ahmadnagar  Nizdm  Shdhi  family  (1490-1636),  and  in  1637  it  was  one 
of  the  five  Poona  forts  which  Shdhdji  gave  to  the  Moghals.^  In  the 
1818  Mardtha  war  a  brigade  under  Major  Eldridge  reached  Jivdhan 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1818.  The  commandant  who  had  been  summoned 
to  surrender  two  days  before,  declined  to  give  up  the  fort  saying 
he  would  fight  for  eight  days.  An  advanced  reconnoitring  party^ 
under  Captain  Nutt  of  the  Engineers,  were  frequently  fired  on 
from  the  guns  and  matchlocks  in  the  fort  but  without  loss.  A  spot 
was  chosen  for  the  mortars  and  a  battery  for  two  brass  twelve- 
pounders  till  eighteen-pounders  could  be  got  ready  to  play  on  the 
masonry  about  the  gate.  The  mortars  opened  at  about  twelve 
o'clock  and  after  an  hour's  firing  of  about  twenty  shells  a  man  was 
sent  down  to  say  that  the  garrison  would  open  the  gate.  This  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  of  the  Bombay  European 
Hegiment.     The  garrison  was  disarmed  and  dismissed.^ 

Junnar,  north  latitude  19°  12'  and  east  longitude  73*  56',  lies  in  a 
broad  flat  valley  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  south  or  right 
bank  of  the  Kukdi,  fif  ty--six  miles  north  of  Poona,  and  about  six- 
teen miles  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris.  To  the  south-east  the 
valley  opens  into  the  wide  Deccan  plain  which  spreads  like  a  sea  to 
low  lines  of  flat-topped  uplands  far  to  the  east  and  south.  On  other 
sides,  within  a  radius  of  about  two  miles,  the  town  is  shut  in  by  irre- 
gular ranges  of  hills  600  to  1200  feet  above  the  plain.  The  hill- 
sides rise  steep  and  bare  to  upper  slopes  crossed  by  level  belts  of  rock 
whose  smooth  black  walls  appear  in  one  range  after  another  although 
separated  by  gaps  of  many  miles.  The  lower  belts  of  rock  are  ix% 
places  dwarted  by  earth  and  stones  washed  from  the  upper  slopes,  op 
the  wall  is  broken  where  a  torrent  has  forced  its  way  through  some 
cnunbling  or  earthy  vein.  Still  many  belts  of  rock  with  rounded 
or  wall-like  fronts  stretch  across  the  lower  slopes  for  hundreds  of 
yards.  Near  the  tops  of  one  or  two  of  the  hills,  notably  of  Shivner 
to  the  west  of  the  town  and  of  Hatkeshvar  to  the  north,  unbroken 
by  torrents  and  \inhid  by  earth  and  stones,  a  wall  of  trap  100  to  150 
feet  high  girdles  the  hill-top  like  a  huge  piece  of  masonry  work. 
The  outline  of  most  of  the  hill  ranges  is  waving  and  irregular,  the 
tips  of  the  higher  peaks  in  many  cases  being  smoothed  flat  as  if  by 
a  plane.    In  others,  as  in  Shivner  and  Hatkeshvar,  the  great  wall  oi 


^  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  60  ;  Grant  DuflF's  Mar&th^,  53. 

*  Mar^tha  and  Pendhdri  War  Papers,  294.  An  officer  in  Major  Eldridge's  force 
desqribes  Jivdhan  (Bombay  Courier,  16th  May  1818)  as  absolutely  impregnable  as  it  had 
bombproofs  for  the  garrison  to  retire  to.  The  last  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
fort  consisted  of  240  rock-cut  steps  each  1^  foot  high  and  as  steep  and  hard  to  climb  aa 
a  ladder.  Midway  down  the  hill  on  the  north-west  a  level  ran  out  for  100  yarda  and 
the  mountain  then  became  as  steep  as  before.  From  the  edge  of  the  amaU  level  roea 
»  natural  pillar  of  rock  about  300  feet  high  nodding  over  the  abyss  below.  On  the 
south-west  the  hillside  was  ao  steep  that  a  stone  dropped  from  the  hand  woidd  reach 
^he  Konkan  about  2000  feet  below. 
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rock  is  topp^  by  a  small  rounded  or  level  hillock.  Below  the  base 
of  the  hills  runs  a  belt  of  barren  upland  from  which  bare  spurs 
stretch  towards  the  river,  rocky  or  soilless  eiccept  in  a  few  dips  and 
hollows.  The  outer  flats  have  a  thin  sprinkling  chiefly  of  bdbhul 
bushes.  The  town  is  amply  shaded  and  has  some  splendid  pipal  and 
banian  trees  and  the  river  banks  are  green  with  groves  ana  gardens. 
The  town,  with  its  long  winding  streets  and  open  empty  spaces, 
stretches  over  a  nule  along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Kukdi, 
and  beyond  the  town  to  the  east  south  and  west  ruined  heaps  and 
fairly  preserved  tombs  and  mosques  bear  witness  to  the  greatness  of 
Musalm^n  Junnar. 

The  hills  that  encircle  the  town  form  four  leading  groups; 
the  low  curving  line  of  the  M^moda  range  to  the  south  and  south- 
west; the  high  level  scarp  of  Shivner  to  the  west;  the  lower 
and  tamer  M^ngni  hills  to  the  north-west ;  and  the  high  flattened 
tops  and  scarped  sides  of  Hatkeshvar  and  the  Sulemdn  or  Ganesh 
hills  on  the  north.  The  Mdnmoda  hills  rise  from  the  plain  more 
than  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Junnar.  They  run  for 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  then,  with  a  shallow  horse-shoe 
curve,  sweep  about  two  miles  to  the  west  and  north-west  towards 
Shivner  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  sharp-cut  gap  of  the 
Pirpdda  pass.  Their  waving  irregular  crest  varies  from  400  to  600 
feet  above  the  plain.  Along  the  bare  north-east  face,  about  a  third 
of  the  way  up,  runs  a  belt  of  rock,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
in  other  places  half-hidden  by  earth  and  stones.  In  this  belt  of  rock 
are  carved  three  groups  of  Buddhist  caves  :  the  Bhim^shankar  group 
in  the  east  face,  the  Ambika  group  about  the  centre  of  the  north  face, 
and  the  Bhut-ling  group  some  hundred  yards  nearer  the  north-west. 
To  the  north  of  the  Mdnmoda  hill,  separated  from  them  by  the  deep 
cup-shaped  hollow  of  the  Pirpada  pass  for  nearly  a  mile  across  the 
valley,  stretches  the  great  flat  scarp  of  Shivner,  the  hill-fort  of 
Junnar,  the  birthplace  of  Shiviji  (1627).  Steep  strong  slopes  and 
belts  of  rock  rise  sharp  and  bare  about  800  feet  to  a  great  wall  of 
rock  a  hundred  to  150  feet  high  which  girds  its  level  top.  In  the 
north  of  the  hill  nothirg  shows  above  this  wall  of  rock.  Further 
south  a  smooth  flat  inner  mound  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  main 
hill  top.  Several  old  Musalm^n  buildings  give  a  special  interest  to  the 
top  of  Shivner  :  a  small  watch-tower  at  the  extreme  north,  a  mosque 
with  a  fine  flying  arch  stretching  between  its  minarets  at  the  north 
foot  of  the  inner  hill-top,  and  on  the  flat  crest  of  the  inner  hill  a 
Musalmdn  tomb  and  prayer-wall.  Bevond  Shivner,  to  the  north-west, 
appears  the  bare  rounded  shoulder  of  the  Tulja  hills  with  the  Tulja 
caves  hid  in  a  hollow  in  its  eastern  face.  To  the  north  of  the 
Tulja  hills  stretches  the  Kukdi  valley,  and  beyond,  on  the  north- 
west, the  irregular  range  of  the  Mdngni  hills  runs  to  the  Mhar  pass. 
To  the  east  of  the  Mhdr  pass  the  steep  sides  of  Hatkeshvar  rise  about 
a  thousand  feet  to  the  great  wall  of  trap  which  encircles  its  inner 
summit.  Close  to  the  east  of  Hatkeshvar  are  the  dome-like  crags  of 
the  Navra-Navri  that  is  the  9"^©  and  Bridegroom,  or  the  Varit 
that  is  the  Wedding  Party  hill,  because  they  say  the  hill  opened 
and  swallowed  a  wedding  partv  and  the  rounded  crags  are  their 
tombs.    The  smooth-topi^  bill  to  the  south-east  is  ^own  as  tii9 
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Sulem&n  hill  because  agates  used  to  be  found  there,  and  also  as  the 
Ganesh  hill  because  the  chief  of  a  eroup  of  Buddhist  caves  carved 
in  its  lower  slopes  is  now  a  temple  of  Ganpati.  In  the  platn,  beyond 
the  end  of  the  Ganesh  hill,  stand  a  few  single  peaks,  the  remams 
of  the  south-east  spur  of  the  Sulemdn  range.  To  the  south,  opposite 
the  east  face  of  the  Mdnmoda  range,  the  single  pyramid  hill  of 
Dudh^re,  with  its  point  (»x)wned  by  the  white  tomb  of  a  MusalmiLn 
saint  Pir  Shdh  Ddval,  completes  the  circle. 

The  usual  camping  ground  at  Junnar  is  in  the  B^ra  B^vdi  or  TweWe 
Well  garden  to  the  south-west  close  under  the  great  rocky  face  of 
Shivner.  From  the  east  the  road  to  the  Bdra  Bdvdi  passes  through  the 
length  of  the  town  leaving  the  fortified  enclosure  in  which  are  the 
m^mlatd^r's  and  other  offices  on  the  right  and  passing  among  splendid 
banian  and  pipal  trees  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  town. 
Another  pleasant  camping  ground  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town  in  a 
large  garden  and  mango  grove  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
Ganesh  caves.  At  the  north-west  limits  of  the  town  in  a  large 
enclosure  are  two  good  bungalows  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  One  of  mese  is  generallv  occupied  by  the  resident  mission- 
ary ;  the  other  bungalow  is  usually  empty,  and,  bv  the  kindness  of 
the  resident  missionary,  if  arrangements  are  made  beforehand,  is 
generally  available  for  the  use  of  district  officers  and  other  travel- 
fers. 

The  town  covers  a  belt  of  land  over  a  mile  long  and  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  nule  broad.  Within  these  limits  are  many  emptv  spaces, 
graveyards,  gardens,  and  the  walled  enclosures  of  old  fortified  man- 
sions. The  town  is  divided  into  thirty-three  wards  or  sections,  some 
of  them  known  as  purds  and  others  as  vddds^  of  which  thirteen  are 
outside  and  twenty-one  are  central  sub-divisions.  The  outside  sub- 
divisions are  Shukrav&ra,  Syedpura,  Pethf ansumba,  Mdicha-mohalla 
called  after  a  saint  Mdi  whose  mosque  is  in  this  sub-division,  Sepoy- 
mohalla,  Kothudpura,  Mansurpura,  Mandai,  Kalydnpeth  called  after 
KalydnMusalmdnswho  f  oundea  it  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  (1648)  Shivdji  took  Kalydn,  MdlvAda,  Fakirpura, 
Khalilpura,  and  Khdlcha  Malv4da.  The  twenty-one  central  sub* 
divisions  are  Ghambhi.r-^li,  Kumbh&r-&li,  Khatik-dli,  Dhorv&da, 
Mhdrvada,  K^sdr-dli,  Piluch^-mohalla,  Saddbaz^r,  Chandipum, 
Syedvida,  Ovanbaz^r  called  after  Mr.  Ovans  an  assistant  collector 
who  founded  it,  Yarchi-^  Shankarpura,  Murlidhar-dli,  Mahijan-dli, 
Sar^i,  Aditv^r,  Budhv&r,  Kdgdivdda,  Kddarpura,  and  Mangalv&r. 
In  Musalmin  times  one  more  sub-division  to  the  east  was  called 
Amr&vatipeth.  This  is  now  Amrapur  village  outside  of  Junnar 
limits. 

The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  10,298  of  whom  8205 
were  Hindus  and  2093  Musalm^s.  The  1881  returns  showed  an. 
increase  of  seventy-five  or  10,373  of  whom  8367  were  Hindus  including 
415  Jains,  and  2006  Musalm&ns.  Most  of  the  roads  in  Junnar  are 
narrow  and  full  of  comers.  Thev  are  metalled  and  the  main 
thoroughfares  are  fairly  smooth  and  clean. 

Junnar  houses  are  jreneraUy  one-storeyed  and  built  on  a  plinth 
a  foot  or  two  high.    The  walls  are  of  dressed  or  unworked  stone. 
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bamt  or  sun-dried  bricks,  or  white  earth,  and  sometimes  the  weight 
of  the  roof,  which  in  almost  every  case  is  covered  by  rough  flat 
brown  tiles,  is  borne  by  wooden  pillars.  Some  of  the  fronts,  but 
these  houses  are  in  most  cases  used  as  shops  as  well  as  dwelling 
places,  are  enclosed  with  red  wooden  planking.  The  only  ornament 
IB  that  occasionallv  doors  and  windows  end  in  a  rounded  arch  with 
waving  sides  in  the  Musalmin  prayer-niche  or  nimbdra  style.  A 
few  of  the  double-storeyed  houses  have  deep  eaves  and  lorward 
beams  with  faces  carved  m  tracery  and  other  ornament.  In  some  of 
the  richer  parts  of  the  town  the  street  fronts  of  the  houses,  chiefly 
houses  belonging  to  Brahman  moneylenders,  are  blind  walls  with 
only  a  small  door  opening  on  a  courtyard. 

Junnar  has  288  shops,  chiefly  in  -the  six  sub-divisions  of  Aditvdr, 
Bodhvdr,  Kdgdi-vdda,  Kalyto-peth,  Mangalv^r,  and  Sadabaz^r. 
The  shopkeepers  are  Gujar  Lingiyat  and  Marw4r  Y^is,  Brdhmans, 
Telis,  S^lis,  Koshtis,  K&sdrs,  Tdmbolis,  and  Musalmi^ns.^  The  shops 
are  generally  the  fronts  of  one-storeyed  houses  which  are  sometimes 

3)en  with  a  deep  overhanging  eave  generally  tiled,  or  the  front  is 
osed  chiefly  by  wooden  planking.  In  a  few  of  the  better  class  of 
shops  belonging  to  graiu-dealers  and  grocers  the  front  is  used  as  a 
veranda  and  work  is  carried  on  in  an  inner  room.  The  chief 
articles  sold  are  grain  of  all  sorts,  dry-fish,  oil,  groceries,  copper 
vessels,  turbans,  women's  robes,  blankets,  Europe  cloth^  wool,  hides, 
paper,  and  stationery.  Besides  shops,  along  the  Aditvar  and 
8adabaz4r  roads,  people  sit  by  the  road-side  offering  things  for  sale. 
The  sellers  are  generally  women  of  the  Kunbi,  Mdli,  and^oli  castes 
who  offer  plantains  and  other  fruit,  vegetables,  sugarcane,  mangoes, 
oranges,  lemons,  grape,  and  melons.  Besides,  generally  in  the 
mornings,  at  several  street-comers  in  Aditv&r,  Budhv^r,  and 
SadAba^r  stand  groups  of  poor  Kunbis  and*  Kolis  with  bundles  of 
grass,  and  others  chiefly  Th&kurs  with  firewood  faggots.  In 
addition  to  the  daily  supplies  on  Sunday  the  market-day  about  2000 
people,  chiefly  Kunbis  Kolis  and  Thdkurs,  come  to  the  town.  There 
are  two  markets,  the  old  market  in  Aditvdr  ward  which  is  held  on 
either  side  of  the  main  road,  and  the  Ovans'  Market,  a  broad  open 
space  along  the  north  waU  of  the  kot  or  fortified  enclosure  in  which 
are  the  mdmlatddr's  and  other  Government  offices.  At  this  weekly 
market  all  articles  of  daily  use  in  the  town  are  sold  in  large  quantities, 
especially  fruit,  vegetables,  and  field  produce.  Merchants  from 
different  parts  of  the  Junnar  sub-division,  and  from  Ahmadnagar, 
Akola,  Rahuri,  and  Sangamner,  bring  large  quantities  of  grain  and 
coarse  cloth,  and  K&thodis  and  Th&kurs  from  the  Konkan  bring 
timber  and  ificker-work  baskets.  Except  the  grain-merchants  they 
oome  with  small  tents.  G-oods  are  brought  in  carts  and  on  bullock 
donkey  and  pony  back.  The  market  is  brisk  and  busy  from 
January  to  April  when  the  late   crops  are  harvested  and  ready  for 
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^  Th«  details  of  thoM  are:  Sixty  of  V^  grain  dealers  and  grocers,  forty-eight  of 
paper-dealers,  thirt^-eiffht  of  SAlis  and  Koshtis,  thirty  of  (»lmen,  twen^  of  oloth« 
dealers,  twenty  misoeUaneoiis,  eighteen  of  ffoldsmiths,  eleren  each  ef  betel  leaf 
sellers  and  mrdjk  or  monev-cbangers,  ten  each  of  oonfeotioners  and  dealers  in  fruit 
and  Tsgetableey  six  of  b«ngi!»-m«ker8,  four  of  ooppenmiths,  and  two  of  dyen. 
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the  market,  when  revenue  instalments  are  paid,  and  the  people  lay 
in  provisions  for  the  monsoon.  Supplies  fall  off  in  the  rainy  season 
and  the  market  is  dull.  The  medium  of  exchange  are  silver  and 
copper  coins  and  shells,  eighty  shells  for  f  J.  (^  a.).  The  copper 
coin  is  called  s/aVrti  i  and  is  said  to  date  f  rora  Shahu  (1707-1749). 
There  is  no  barter  on  market  days.  In  the  smaller  outlying  villages 
barter  is  resorted  to  by  the  Konkanis  if  any  of  their  goods  are  left 
unsold  and  if  they  are  in  want  of  daily  necessaries.  The  chief 
articles  bartered  by  Kolis,  Konkanis,  and  Thdkurs  are  ndgli,  rice, 
baskets,  oil',  onions,  and  salt.  The  people  with  whom  they  barter 
are  Mdlis,  Telis,  and  Vdnis. 

The  origin  of  the  importance  of  Junnar  as  a  trade  centre  was  its 
nearness  to  the  Njina  pass  which, in  former  times,  at  least  from  as  early 
as  about  b.c.  100,  was  one  of  the  chief  highways  of  trade  between  the 
Deccan  and  the  coast.  The  pass  can  at  best  never  have  been  easy. 
Even  if  at  one  time  the  rough  slippery  pavement  was  a  flight  of  steps 
the  pass  must  have  been  difficult  for  laden  bullocks  and  almost 
impassable  for  any  beast  of  burden  larger  than  a  pony.  It  can  never 
be  made  fit  for  wheels,  and  as  other  routes  are  provided  with  easy 
roads  the  trade  of  Junnar  and  of  the  Ndna  pass  becomes  more  and 
more  local.  In  the  fair  season  considerable  numbers  of  pack  animals 
may  be  seen,  ponies  bullocks  and  donkeys,  chiefly  the  property  of 
Musalmjins  and  of  Hindu  oilmen,  potters,  and  washermen,  carrying 
millet  and  rice  eastwards  to  Junnar,  or  bringing  salt  fish,  cocoanuts, 
salt,  and  rice  from  the  Konkan  coast.^  There  is  also  the  more  purely 
local  traffic  of  taking  droves  of  sheep  and  goats  and  great  basket- 
loads  of  vegetables  and  other  garden  produce  from  Junnar  and  the 
villages  round  to  the  Konkan  villages  and  country  towns  with  week- 
ly markets.  There  still  remains  to  Junnar,  what  along  with  its 
excellent  climate  must  always  have  told  strongly  in  its  favour  as  a 
capital,  the  rich  garden  and  other  lands  to  the  east  and  south.  This 
rich  tract  still  supplies  the  chief  trade  of  Junnar,  field  and  garden 
produce  which  is  sent  in  carts  chiefly  about  forty-two  miles  to 
Talegaon  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway,  along  a  route  which  the 
Sheldrvddi  and  Kdrle  caves  suggest  was  a  main  line  of  traffic  about 
1800  years  ago  in  the  days  of  Junnar's  greatness.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  paper,  women's  robes,  blankets,  and  rice.  Exports  consist  of 
paper,  rice,  women's  robes,  potatoes,  plantains,  onions,  chillies, 
myrobalans,  wl\pat,  gram  and  millet,  molasses,  blankets,  sheep,  and 
horned  cattle.     The  imports  are  salt,  cocoanuts,  dried  fish,   rags  for 


^  The  following  details,  noted  in  going  from  Junnar  to  Ghitghar  at  the  head  of  the 
N&na  pass  on  the  28th  of  December  1882,  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  trade  :  Four  or  five  bullocks  belonging  to  a  Pardeshi  and  driven, 
by  a  Teli  going  west  empty  to  bring  from  the  Konknn  salt  and  cocoa-kernels  and  nuts  ; 
a  donkey  driven  by  a  Beldir  going  east  with  local  millet ;  a  bullock  driven  by  a 
liflusalm^n  going  east  with  dried  tish  from  the  Konkan  ;  five  bullocks  driven  by  a  Teli 
going  west  with  potatoes  to  the  Konkan  ;  two  Musalm&n's  bullocks  going  east  with 
local  rice  ;  a  ^]uBalm&n  driving  ten  baUocks  east  with  Konkan  rice  ;  a  potter 
driving  eleven  donkeys  east  with  local  rice  ;  a  Musalm&n  going  east  with  a  pony- 
load  iif  ndchni ;  a  washerman  with  eleven  donkeys  and  one  pony  going  east  with 
local  rice  ;  a  pony  with  glntis  bracelets  from  the  Konkan ;  a  potter  going  east 
with  eighteen  donkeys  laden  with  local  rice  ;  a  potter  with  twenty  donkeys  passing 
east  with  locfd  rice ;  and  a  potter  with  eleven  donkeys  passing  east  with  local  rice» 
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paper^  clothing,  oil,  grain^  metals,  groceries,  stationery,  timber, 
cotton  and  siU:  yam,  country  blankets,  bangles,  bullocks,  cows, 
buffaloes,  and  sheep.  The  chief  traders  both  importers  and  exporters 
are  Ydnis,  Kunbis,  MusalmAns,  Bohor^s,  and  Kds^s.  Except  the 
donkeys  and  ponies  used  for  the  N&na  pass  traffic  carts  are  chiefly  in 
use.     W  ith  better  roads  and  a  brisker  demand  trade  is  growing. 

The  chief  men  of  capital  in  Junnar  are  local  Brdhmans  and 
Ghijardt  Vtois,  Shr^vaks  or  Jains  by  religion,  and  a  few  Mdrwdr 
y&nis  also  Shrdvaks.  There  are  also  some  old  grant-holders  and 
owners  of  land,  chiefly  Musalm^s ;  retired  Government  servants, 
Br^Lhmans  and  Musalm^s ;  some  barbers  traders  and  contractors 
who  have  made  money  in  Bombay ;  and  some  successful  oilmen  and 
cloth  and  grain  dealers.  The  imported  cloth  trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Unjar&t  Y&nis  and  the  local  cloth  trade  in  the  hands  of 
S^Uis,  Shimpis,  and  Koshtis,  and  the  leading  grain-dealers  are 
Mirwdr  Yinis.  Of  moneylenders  several  are  Musahn&ns  and  a  few 
are  Hindu  craftsmen  TeUs,  Salis,  and  Haj^ms.  Traders,  chiefly 
M^rw^r  Y^nis,  also  lend  but  the  chief  moneylending  class  in  Junnar 
are  the  Br^Lhmans  who  have  150  rich  houses,  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  them  Deshasth  and  ten  Konkanasth  or  Chitp&van.  They  lend 
diiefly  to  Kolis,  Kunbis,  and  Thdkurs. 

The  chief  local  crafts  are  the  handloom-weaving  of  women's  robes 
and  turbans  and  the  making  of  paper.  The  handloom-weavers  of 
women's  robes  are  Hindus  of  the  Sili  and  Koshti  castes.  The  S^lis, 
of  whom  there  are  sixty  houses,  live  in  the  north-east  of  the  town  in 
Chandipora,  K^ularpura,  KhaUlpura,  and  Shukrav&r  peth.  The 
Koshtis  live  in  Khalilpura  and  Budhvdr  peth  in  the  north  of  the  town. 
They  are  between  thirty  and  forty  families  who  came  from  Sangam- 
ner  in  Ahmadnagar  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  loom  is  simple 
with  only  two  heddles.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  it  except  a 
stretcher  or  kdrsali  which  is  placed  by  the  weaver  in  front  of  him. 
It  stretches  the  web  breadthways  and  forms  a  support  against  which 
the  reed  or  phani  is  pressed  to  bring  the  warp-thread  nome.  The 
yam  is  imported  from  England  ;  the  red  comes  djjred  and  the  dark 
IS  dyed  in  Bombay.  The  robes  are  plain  without  ornamental 
borders.  Almost  all  are  used  in  the  town ;  very  few  are  exported. 
The  weavers  are  generally  labourers  paid  by  the  piece  by  men  of 
capital,  chiefly  Br^Umians  and  Qujars  and  a  few  S^.  The  rates  of 
piece-work  vary  from  1*.  Sd.  to  4«.  (Rs.  f  -  2)  representing  l^d. 
to  9({.  (5-6  a«.)  a  day.  Except  during  part  of  the  rainy  months 
(July-October)  work  is  constant  all  the  year  round.     In  the  same 

Suariter  of  the  town  as  the  Koshtis  are  about  eighteen  houses  of  the 
[usalmiLn  handloom-weavers  called  Momins.  They  make  turbans 
and  borderless  sddis  on  a  small  loom.  The  turbans  are  generally 
red  and  ornamented  with  a  border  of  gold  thread.  The  weavers 
are  almost  aU  employed  by  men  of  capital.  They  are  paid  by  the 
piece  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Koshtis.  The  turbans  are  sold  in 
the  town  and  the  outlying  villages  or  sent  to  Akola,  Poena,  and 
Sangamner. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Koshtis  and  Momin  weavers  are  the 
quarters  of  the  Musalmfin  paper-makers  or  kdgdis,  who  have  about 
B  8d6  -19 
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a  hundred  dwellingfi  and  forty-two  working  houses.  The  families  have 
been  settled  in  Junnar  apparently  sinoe  Musalm^n  times.  The  paper 
which  is  smooth  and  glossy  is  sold  at  6<2.  to  1^.  6^.  (4  - 12  cm.)  a  ghadi 
of  240  sheets.  It  is  used  in  QoTemment  offices  for  envelopes  and  by 
native  merchants  for  account  books.  It  is  chieflv  used  in  the  native 
states  and  is  largely  exported  to  Poena  and  Shompur.    Some  of  the 

Siper-makers  are  independent  traders^  others  borrow  chiefly  from 
ujar  moneylenders.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  work  the  men 
earn  l^d.  to  6(2.  ( 1  -  4  as,)  a  day.  Except  in  monsoon  floods  when  the 
river  water  is  muddy,  the  work  is  steady. 

Country  blankets  are  woven  in  the  Budhv&r  and  Shukravdr  wards 
by  about  thirty-five  families  of  Dhangars  and  Hindu  Kh^tiks.  The 
blankets  are  sold  in  the  town  and  in  the  Thdna  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sahy^dris. 

The  municipality,  which  was  established  in  1861,  had  in  1882-83 
an  income  of  about  £512  (Rs.  5120)  chiefly  from  a  house-tax,  and 
an  expenditure  of  about  £195  (Rs.  1950).  The  municipality  has 
borrowed  £3300  (Rs.  33,000)  to  build  a  reservoir  to  supplement  the 
existing  water-supply. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  water  partly  from  the  Kukdi  but 
chiefly  by  water  brought  in  earthen  pipes  from  three  wells. 
It  is  received  in,  eighteen  cisterns  measuring  on  an  average  about 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  each  with  a  pipe  through  which  the  water 
flows.  The  wells  are  one  called  B^r^bAvdi  or  the  Twelve  Wells 
close  to  the  south  of  the  town  which  feeds  twelve  dstems,  and 
two  at  the  base  of  Shivner  hill  which  feed  six  cisterns.  The  two  wells, 
which  are  partly  built  of  Hindu  temple  stones,  are  near  each  other  to 
the  west  of  Shivner  hill  and  joined  by  an  underground  channel.  The 
cisterns  hold  water  for  eight  months.  In  the  hot  months 
(March- May)  the  supply  in  the  well  runs  short  and  sinks  below  the 
level  of  the  pipes,  and  the  water  has  to  be  raised  by  working  Persian 
wheels.  The  new  reservoir  is  being  built  to  the  west  of  Sie  town. 
The  water-works  are  of  Musalm^  construction  probably  older  than 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  cisterns,  built  by  the  municipality 
and  private  persons,  are  kept  in  repair  by  vthe  municipality.  The 
Bdrdb^vdi,  which  was  private  property,  was  bought  by  Government 
and  made  over  to  the  municipality. 

The  town  has  of  public  offices  a  mimlatd^r's,  subordinate  judge's, 
police,  forest,  and  registration  offices,  a  municipal  office,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  Government  and  a  mission  school.  Most  of  the  public  offices  are 
collected  in  the  Syedv&da  in  the  south-west  of  the  town  in  or  near  the 
walled  enclosure  or  garden  which  is  known  as  the  hoU  This,  which  is 
a  Musalm&n  work,  encloses  an  area  300  yards  from  north  to  south 
by  about  220  from  east  to  west,  like  a  great  garden  with  several 
mie  pijpal  and  banian  trees.  The  wall,  which  varies  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  is  strengthened  by  fourteen  towers  twenty-five 
to  twenty-seven  leet  higher,  of  which  four  are  in  the  comers,  three 
each  in  the  north  and  east  faces,  and  two  each  in  the  south  and  west 
f  aces.^     The  wall  is  of  rough  stone  below  and  white  mud  above,  and 


1  The  tower  to  the  north  of  the  gate  it  called  Ph&tak,   that  in  the  •onth-eaat 
comer  Kangira,  and  that  in  the  north-weet  Chauk. 
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the  towers  are  some  of  them  of  white  mad  and  others  ci  brick 
either  sun-dried  or  fire-baked.  It  is  entered  through  a  strong 
gateway  in  the  east  faca  Inside^  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
m^mlatdir's  office  towards  the  north  of  the  enclosure  with  two  wings, 
an  east  wing  for  a  lock-up  and  a  west  wing  for  a  record-room.  To 
the  east  is  a  small  forest  office  and  to  the  north  is  the  office  of  the 
chief  constable.  To  the  south  is  the  munsif's  court  and  further 
west  is  a  dwelling  house  interesting  as  having  been  from  1784  to 
1795  the  place  of  confinement  of  B^ir&v  (1796-1817)  the  last  of  the 
Peahw&s.  Behind  are  the  remains  of  an  old  MusalnUUi  bath  or 
hamdmkhcma  and  to  the  south  is  a  ruined  mosqua  Under  a  tree 
near  the  m^mlatdiir's  office  is  an  old  carved  stone,  and  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  tower  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  gate  is  a  stone  with 
some  Mardthi  writing. 

Outside  of  the  gate  on  the  right  is  the  G-ovemment  school,  a  large 
modem  one-storeyed  building.  Across  the  road  is  the  diq^nsary 
and  a  little  along  the  road  to  the  north  on  the  left  is  tiie  Mission 
g^rls  school.  The  dispensary  which  was  established  in  1869  treated 
in  1883  nine  inpatients  and  6392  outpatients  at  a  cost  of  £76  8«. 
(Bs.764).  The  post  office  is  about  380  yards  to  the  north,  and 
the  municipal  office  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  Sadar  or  chief  bazdr. 
In  the  south  or  street  wall  of  the  municipal  office  is  a  small  tablet 
with  a  Persian  inscription  dated  H.  1049  that  is  a.d.  1639. 

The  mission  bungalows,  in  a  large  enclosure  in  the  north-west  of 
the  town,  are  plain  one-storeyed  bmldings,  well  designed,  and  of 
good  size.  The  bungalow  to  the  north-west  is  generally  occupied 
by  the  resident  missionary,  the  other  is  usually  empty.  About  150 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  bungalows  is  a  small  graveyard  with  a  few 
Christian  tomba^ 

The  kot  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  old  fortifications  which  is 
at  all  in  repair.  About  hali  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  kot,  just 
under  Shivner,  is  a  space  about  640  yards  by  500,  surrounded  by  a 
mined  mud  wall  known  as  the  Juna  loaiikala.  Qf  the  walls  which 
<nice  surrounded  the  town  few  traces  remain.  Beginning  from  the  east 
and  going  round  by  the  south  and  west  to  the  north  the  walls  had 
twelve  gates  :  Hatti,  Phansimiba,  L6l-ves,  Phdtak,  Ovan-bazdr-ves, 
AditvAr,  Kathvdr,  Pakirpura,  Otur,  Delhi,  Agar,  and  N^gjhiri  Two 
of  these,  Otur  and  Phansumba,  are  in  good  repair ;  six,  Aditv&r, 
Agar,  Pakirpura,  LAl-ves,  Nagjhiri,  and  Ovan-bazdr,  are  in  ruins ; 
and  dP  the  remaining  four  Budhv&r,  Delhi,  Hatti,  and  Ph&tak  no  trace 
is  left.  TheOtur  (IS'xlO')  and  Phansumba  (30'xl2')  gates  are 
built  of  stone  masonry.  Over  the  Phansumba  gate  is  a  small  room 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Of  AditvAr  (16'  x  1 0'),  built  of  stone  and 
mud,  the  walls  remain  and  of  Agar  traces  of  the  stone  walls  are  left, 
Fakirpura  (17' X  7')  was  built  of  stone  and  mud,  Ldl-ves  (15' x  8')  of 
atone  burnt  brick  and  mud,  and  the  Ovan-bazdr  (16'  x  12^)  entirely  of 
mud.  Of  Niffjhiri  only  two  stone  walls  remain.  In  Sepoy-mohalla, 
in  the  south  of  the  town  tdong  the  north  bank  of  the  Lendi  stream, 
are  remains  of  the  wall.  There  is  the  L&l  Darvija  or  Red  Gate,  a 
aquare  wooden  door  with  old  carved  Hindu  stones  m  the  side  walls. 
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The  walls  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  rough  stone  for  the  first  six 
feet  and  then  sun-dried  brick  and  white  earth.  To  the  south  of  the 
gate  was  a  dam^  and  another  dam  some  distance  further  made  this 
part  of  the  stream  bed  or  moat  fit  for  boats.  Of  the  old  fortified 
mansions  the  most  notable  is  in  Mangalv^r  peth.  About  230  yards 
north-east  of  the  municipal  office  on  the  left  is  a  large  enclosure 
entered  by  an  old  gateway  with  a  wall  of  white  earth  and  sun-burnt 
brick.  The  place  belongs  to  the  Nawib  of  Belba,  twenty-one  miles 
south-east  of  Junnar,  who  now  lives  chiefly  in  Surat,  and  is  deserted 
and  empty.  An  inscription  over  the  entrance  shows  that  it  was  built 
in  H.1033  (a.d.1622).  Except  the  Buddhist  caves  (a.d.  100-200) 
and  the  Yddav  cisterns  on  Shivner  (1050-1290)  of  which  separate 
accounts  are  given,  there  are  few  old  Hindu  remains.  Carved  stones 
and  pillars  are  found  occasionally  either  lying  by  the  roadside  or  built 
into  the  walls  of  MusalmAn  tombs  and  mosques  or  of  modem  houses. 
The  style  of  ornament  shows  that  they  belong  to  botii  Brdhman  and 
Jain  temples  and  the  style  of  carving  is  considered  by  Dr.  Bhagv&nl&I 
to  vary  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.^ 

Besides  these  fragments  are  three  wells  in  the  old  mortarless  Hindu 
style  known  as  HemMpanti.  About  200  paces  to  the  north-east 
of  the  m^mlatddr's  office,  near  a  great  banian  tree  whose  roots  are 
ruining  it,  is  an  old  step-well  of  large  black  stones  built  without 
mortar  in  the  Hem^dpanti  style.  In  the  enclosure  at  the  mouth  of 
the  well  are  some  old  pillars  divided  into  four-sided  eight-sided  and 
round  bands,  broken  by  the  pointed  lines  of  a  pvramid  ornament. 
In  the  south  of  the  town,  about  370  yards  from  the  L41  gate,  in  a 
large  uncared-for  garden  or  orchard,  is  the  Kundal  Bavdi  or  Boimd 
Well,  a  larffe  well  of  great  dressed  stones  fitted  without  mortar. 
It  is  entered  from  the  south  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  runs  about 
half-way  to  the  water  and  then  turns  to  the  west.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  nme  to  the  north-east  is  Eavlya's  well,  a  rough  work  oi  large 
plain  dressed  stones  put  together  without  mortar.  It  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps  from  the  east. 

Of  modem  Hindu  temples  Junnar  has  about  sixty,  two  of  which  are 
Jain.  Of  the  Br^hmanical  temples,  which  are  also  used  as  rest- 
houses,  seven  are  well  managed  and  enjoy  Government  grants  of 
about  £30  (Rs.  300).  The  rest  are  poor,  many  of  them  falling  out 
of  use  for  want  of  fimds.  The  chief  temples  are  of  PanchUng, 
Oanpati,  Pdt^leshvar,  Uttareshvar,  and  Thikurdv&r.  The  Panchling 
temple  is  at  the  foot  of  Shivner  hill  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
town.  The  temple  with  a  hall  and  a  shrine  has  a  dome  painted 
with  tigers,  lions,  and  Hindu  gods.  The  temple  enjoys  a  yearly 
grant  of  £6  (Rs.  60)  and  was  built  about  1800.    Attached  to  the 


1  The  chief  atones  noted  were  :  In  the  aouth-west  of  the  town  in  the  kot  or 
citadel  a  broken  pillar,  and  a  few  carved  stones  in  the  hot  waU  ;  some  carved  atones 
by  the  roadside  close  to  the  mission  school ;  the  pillars  near  Uie  HemAdpanti  well ; 
carved  stones  in  the  L61  gate  in  the  sonth  and  in  several  houses  near ;  a  pillar  and 
a  carved  stone  outside  of  the  east  gate ;  at  Amb&pur  on  the  way  to  Afis  BAgh  a  amall 
temple  of  Miruti  with  several  fin3y  carved  stones,  among  them  a  row  of  elephants 
from  a  frieze  on  the  Elephant  gate  whose  site  a  little  to  the  east  is  sttU  maiied  by 
two  elephants  ;  in  a  culvert  a  little  farther  east ;  and  in  MusalmAn  tombs  on  the  way 
to  the  Mtomoda  hills. 
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temple  is  a  rest-kooBe,  two  dstemsy  and  a  filled-up  well.  Ganpati's 
temple  in  Aditv&r  peth,  at  which  offerings  are  made  in  all  thread- 
girding  and  marriage  ceremonieSy  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
1820.  TJttareshvar  temple  lies  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town  on  the 
Kukdi,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  is  like  a  one- 
storeyed  dwellmgl  house  with  a  tiled  roof,  and^  as  it  is  surrounded 
by  fields,  it  is  pleasantly  green  in  the  hot  weather.  Pdtdleshyar 
temple  is  a  small  underground  shrine  (12'x  10'),  approached  by  a 
fliffht  of  steps,  on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Kukdi,  about  a 
mue  north  of  the  town.  The  temple  enjoys  a  small  Government 
grant.  Th&urdvir  temple,  dedicated  to  Krishna,  is  a  domed 
building  on  the  Kukdi,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  AU  the  other 
temples  are  like  ordinary  dwellings.  They  are  poor,  some  not  able 
to  afford  even  a  night  light.  Only  Bi^hmans  worship  in  the 
Panchling  temple ;  in  the  other  temples  all  Hindus  except  Jains. 

Of  the  two  Jain  temples  one  is  in  the  Budhv&r  peth  and  the  other 
in  the  Phansumba  ward.  The  Budhv^  peth  temple,  which  is 
dedicated  to  P^rasniLth,  is  large  and  rich,  a  tnree-storeyed  building  in 
the  dwelling-house  style  with  a  gable  roof  and  surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall  seven  feet  high.  The  first  storey  is  used  for  daily  religious 
meetings  which  are  attended  by  about  fifty  Jains  out  of  the  Jain 
community  of  415,  chiefly  Gujarat  Y^s  cloth-dealers  and  money- 
lenders. The  second  storey,  which  contains  the  shrine  with  a  naked 
image  of  P^rasn&th,  has  a  middle  hall  and  two  wings.  The  floor 
is  paved  with  coloured  marble  and  the  walls  have  glass-covered 
paintings  of  Jain  gods.  The  ceiling  is  of  carved  teak  and  the  shrine 
doors  are  lined  with  silver.  The  tlurd  storey  is  used  as  a  store-room. 
Attached  to  the  temple  is  a  courtyard  (48'  x  17')  paved  with  well- 
dressed  stones.  The  yard  has  a  well  and  a  bathing  place.  The 
temple  was  built  by  the  Jains  of  Junnar  at  a  cost  of  £3000 
(Ks.  30,000)  and  is  maintained  by  a  managing  committee  from 
offerings  in  grain  and  cash.  The  temple  has  a  paid  ministrant  who 
reads  and  explains  the  holy  books. 

The  chief  Musalm&n  remains  are  mosques  and  tombs,  a  large 
prayer  wall  on  rising  ground  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  the  fine 
mansion  in  the  Afiz  B4gh.  Of  the  mosques  the  chief  is  the  J4ma 
Masjid  or  Public  Mosque.  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  town  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  kot  or  dtadeL  The  outer  door,  with  an 
inscription  over  it  dated  H.  1235  (a.d.  1818),  is  modem.  In  the 
mosque,  which  measures  sixty-six  feet  by  forty-three,  are  three 
rows  of  carved  masonry  pillars,  apparently  old  EQndu,  with  in  each 
row  six  pillars  and  pilasters.  For  seven  to  nine  feet  from  the 
ffround  the  pillars  are  four-sided,  and  then  there  is  an  eiffht-sided 
belt,  and  then  three  rows  of  cornice  end  in  square  capitals  which 
support  a  very  massive  timber  roof  with  in  the  east  front  deep 
finely  carved  eaves  and  flying  brackets.  Except  on  the  gate 
tiiere  is  no  inscription.  To  the  east  is  a  shady  yard  thirty  paces 
by  thirty-five  with  a  well  and  cistern  and  to  the  south  is  a  rest- 
house.  Of  the  other  mosques,  one  in  good  repair  to  the  south  of 
the  town  may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  The  Boshan  Mosque,  about 
thirty  yards  to  the  south  <rf  the  1£L  gate,  measures  42^  bv  W. 
It  is  entered  from  the  east  through  a  pointed  arch  which  fills  the 
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whole  east  front.    Inside  are  three  domes  resting  on  two  eight-siied 

Eillarsy  a  prayer  niche  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall,  and  a  roof 
ollowed  in  diamond-shaped  recesses.  Along  the  top  of  the  east  front 
runs  a  plain  stone  eave  supported  by  stone  brackets.  About  sixty 
yards  to  the  east  is  a  domed  tomb,  7'  6^"  by  16'  and  14'  high  called 
the  Mokarba.  The  tombs  have  almost  aU  square  bodies  of  stone 
masonry  the  sides  either  with  open-peaked  arches  or  masonry  pillars. 
The  sauare  bodies  are  capped  bj  brick  domes,  some  of  them  round 
and  ouiers  pointed.  The  f  ollowmg  are  the  details  of  the  Saud4gar 
Gnmbaz  or  Merchant's  Tomb,  tiie  finest  Musabnan  building  in 
Junnar. 

On  a  raised  plot  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  nused  enclosure, 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  tomb,  is  a  large  Musalm&n  tomb,  the 
chief  trace  of  Musalmin  wealth  and  power  in  Junnar.  It  is  known 
as  the  Merchant's  Dome  or  Saudtfgar  G-umbaz.  The  building  has 
a  body  about  fifty-two  feet  square  of  plain  stone  masonry  nearly 
thirty  feet  high,  a  heavy  brick  and  stucco  cornice  several  feet  deep^ 
and  a  large  round  dome  which  rises  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
body  of  the  building.  About  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  a  plain 
band  of  masonry,  about  six  inches  broad,  divides  the  body  of  the 
building  into  two  parts  or  storeys,  an  under-storey  about  twenty 
and  an  upper-storey  about  ten  feet  high.  Each  of  the  four  fronts 
of  the  imaer-storey  is  divided  into  three  rectangular  recesses  about 
18'  9^  high  ir  5"  broad  and  2'  deep,  serrated  from  the  ground  by 
a  plmth  or  band  of  masonrv  about  T  9^  high  by  i"  deep.  The  central 
recess  in  the  south  face  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  simple  carving 
about  six  inches  broad ;  the  other  recesses  are  plain.  Inside  <3 
each  rectangular  recess  are  two  recesses  with  pointed  arches,  tire 
outer  arched  recess  measuring  16'  6"  long  by  10'  2^  broad  and  seven 
inches  deep,  and  the  inner  recess  measuring  15'  5"  high,  9^ 
broad,  and  1'  2f  deep.  Except  in  the  middle  of  the  south  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  east  face,  where  there  are  doors,  the  only  ornament 
in  these  arched  recesses  is  a  belt  of  simple  carving  about  a  foot 
broad  that  crosses  them  about  nine  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground 
where  the  spring  of  the  arch  begins.  There  are  also  two  small 
round  carvings  of  flowers  on  each  side  about  a  foot  above  the  belt^ 
On  all  four  fronts  the  details  of  the  outer  rectangular  recess  and  the 
two  inner  arched  recesses  are  the  same  except  at  the  two  entranoee^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  south  face  and  in  the  middle  of  the  east  f aoe. 
In  the  inner  Arched  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  south  face  is  a  plain 
doorway,  6'  4"^  high  by  3'  6"  broad.  Over  the  door  two  carved 
brackets  support^io^verhanging  band  of  stone  about  a  foot  broad« 
On  the  wall,  sneltered  by.  the  overhanging  stone,  is  an  Arable 
inscription  in  three  pieces  of  two  lines  each.  About  afoot  higher  ia 
a  window  (4'  3^  x  3^  5^)  with  a  pointed  arch  filled  with  open  slone 
tracery,  a  larm  central  star  or  sunflower  above,  and  two  bands  at 
three  stars  eadi  below.  On  either  side  at  the  central  star  are  short 
Arabic  inscriptions.  Below  the  window  is  a  belt  of  simple  carving 
and  on  each  side  are  three  belts  of  carving.  Except  two  carved 
grooves  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  door  is  pLun  for  aDOUt  four  feet. 
Then,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  the  comers  of  the  arched 
recesses    are  carved   into  pilasters   with    three    hourglasa-fldhaped 
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compartments  separated  by  squares  of  tracery.  There  are  inscrip- 
tions at  the  tops  of  the  outer  aud  inner  pilasters  on  the  right  side 
and  of  the  inner  pilaster  on  the  left  side.  Outside  of  the  pilasters  a 
band  of  tracery  surrounds  the  rectangulai:  recess.  In  the  threshold 
is  a  line  cf  carved  stones. 

In  the  upper  storey  in  each  of  the  four  fronts  are  five  rectangular 
recesses  about  seven  feet  by  five  with  in  each  a  double-arched  recess, 
the  comers  of  the  recess  being  cut  further  back  below  the  spring  of 
the  arch  than  above  it.  Over  the  rectangular  recesses  run  two  bands 
of  stone  carving,  each  about  six  inches  broad.  Above  the  carving  is 
the  heavy  cornice,  whose  bricks,  showing  through  the  weather-worn 
stucco,  have  a  mean  and  ragged  look. 

Except  that  no  belt  of  tracery  surrounds  the  central  rectangular 
recess  and  that  the  door  is  smaller  and  plainer,  the  east  face  is  the 
same  as  the  south  face.  The  door  has  a  pointed  arch  and  measures 
eleven  feet  by  four.  Besides  the  belt  of  carving  that  crosses  the 
large  arched  recesses,  a  belt  runs  inwards  along  the  sides  of  the  door 
at  the  spring  of  the  door-arch.  Above  the  rectangular  recess  are  a 
level  and  an  upright  belt  of  carving  and  an  inscription  on  either  side 
of  the  upright  belt.  The  north  and  west  faces  are  the  same  as  the 
east  face  except  that  they  have  no  doors. 

Inside  the  tomb  measures  35^  lO''  east  and  west  by  33^  7"  north 
and  south.  The  inner  walls  are  eight-sided  with,  in  each  side  or  face, 
an  outer  and  an  inner  pointed  arched  recess.  The  height  of  the  outer 
recess  is  about  19^  9^  and  the  depth  eight  inches ;  the  inner  recess  is 
about  ten  inches  lower  and  a  foot  deeper.  About  a  foot  above  the 
points  of  the  arched  recesses  wooden  beams,  perhaps  originally  the 
supports  of  a  carved  wood  cornice  or  screen,  stand  out  all  round  about 
four  feet  from  the  wall.  About  six  feet  higher  in  each  face,  three 
rectangular  panels  contain  niches  with  pointed  arches  separated  by 
plain  pilasters.  Where  the  eight  comers  of  the  main  building  turn 
into  the  base  of  the  round  dome  a  small  carved  bracket  supports  the 
masonry  that  rounds  off  the  comer.  Above  the  brackets,  at  the  base 
of  the  dome,  a  circular  belt  of  letters  is  cut  in  stucco  about  two  feet 
broad.  Above  a  stucco  cornice  about  three  feet  broad  is  separated 
into  panels  by  eight  pillars,  one  over  each  of  the  brackets.  Above 
the  cornice,  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  each  of  the  eight  faces, 
is  a  round  ornament  of  stucco  tracery.  From  this  the  dome  rises 
about  twenty  feet  higher,  plain  and  roimd.  Of  the  eiffht  faces  or 
aides  of  the  building,  uie  four  to  the  north  east  south  and  west  have 
either  doors  or  door-like  niches.  The  other  four  to  the  north-east, 
south-east,  south-west,  and  north-west  are  semicircular  recesses  about 
seven  feet  deep  with  five  sides  rising  to  a  pointed  dome.  The  walls 
cf  these  recesses  are  plain,  except  that  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground  they  are  crossed  by  a  belt  of  five-peaked  ornaments  like 
mitres  with  flowing  fiUets  about  two  feet  broad.  About  a  foot  above 
the  mitre  peak  runs  a  slight  ornamental  belt  or  carving.  At  the 
foot  in  the  back  wall  of  eadi  an  opening,  about  2^  9^  X  T  9^,  leads  to 
a  small  chamber  or  store-room. 

In  the  four  other  sides  are  doors  or  door-like  recesses.  In  the 
west  face  in  the  inner  arched  recess  is  an  oblong  recess  ( 10^  4""  x  5'  KT) 
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and  inside  of  the  oblong  reoess  an  arched  recess  (9'  2*  x  4'  4''). 
About  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground^  the  comers  of  the  inner 
arch  are  cut  away,  and,  a  foot  below,  are  carved  into  pilasters  with 
hour-glass  or  water-pot  sections  separated  by  square  blocks.  The 
recess  is  three  feet  deep.  The  lower  part  is  in  three  faces  each 
carved  into  the  round-topped  prayer  niche  pattern  about  4'  6"  high. 
Above  are  two  bands  of  the  Kur^,  then  a  half  dome  in  four  faces 
with  a  belt  of  tracery^  and  a  band  of  the  Kurin.  The  face  of  the 
rectangular  enclosure  above  the  prayer  niche  is  carved  with  letters 
and  tracery,  and  above  the  rectangular  recess  the  face  of  the  inner- 
pointed  arch  has  seven  level  bands  of  writing  and  two  lines  at  each 
side  running  up  and  down. 

In  the  north  face  within  the  inner  arched  recess  is  an  oblong 
recess  (4'  7"  x  QT),  Within  this  are  two  arched  recesses,  the  outer 
13' X  6'  and  V  deep  and  the  inner  12' x  4'  2^  and  T  4"  deep.  In 
the  back  wall,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  enclosed  in  a 
rectangular  block  of  tracery,  is  a  lamp-niSie  (2'  9^  x  1'  9*)  in  the 
rounded  mehrdb  or  prayer-recess  shape.  A  belt  of  carving  runs 
across  the  arched  recess  about  6'  9""  from  the  ground,  and  about  5'  6^ 
from  the  ground  the  comers  of  the  rectangular  recess  are  cut  away 
and  end  in  a  scroll  pattern. 

In  the  east  face  the  rectangular  recess  and  the  outer  of  the  enclosed 
pointed  arch  recesses  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  north  face.  The 
mner  arch  forms  a  doorway  11'  long  by  4'  broad  and  3'  2^  deep. 
The  comer  of  the  outer-arched  recess  about  six  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ffround  is  cut  back  about  1'  6"  and  ends  in  a  double-rolled  scroll. 
In  the  south  face,  inside  of  a  rectangular  recess,  the  same  as  in  the 
north  face,  is  an  inner  arched  recess  13'  10""  high.  The  upper  part 
is  a  pointed  window  (4'3"x3'5'')  with  open  tracery.  Under  the 
window  is  a  band  of  plain  stone  about  2'  G""  broad,  then  a  door  6'  4^ 
high  by  4'  3^^  broad  and  3'  deep,  the  comers  of  the  rectangular 
recess  being  cut  back  about  six  inches  on  each  side  of  the  doorway 
ending  in  a  scroll  pattern  about  5'  4r  from  the  ground. 

The  floor  of  the  tomb  was  originally  nearly  filled  with  a  platform 
about  27'  4;  x  19'  7\  The  north  part,  which  is  7'  V"  broad  and  2'  4^ 
high,  remains,  but  most  of  the  south  part,  which  was  nine  inches 
lower,  has  been  broken  away.  In  the  north  part  of  the  platform  is 
a  row  of  eight  tomb-stones  varying  in  length  from  2'  KT  to  5'.  The 
stone  tairis  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  tomb-stones  show  that  all  except 
two  are  men's  tombs.  The  stones  on  the  south  part  of  the  platform 
have  disappeared.  There  is  a  separate  tomb-stone  (4'  10' x  2') 
opposite  the  east  door.  The  tomb  is  used  as  a  rest-house  and  its 
floor  is  covered  with  ashes  and  dust. 

About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Merchant's  Tomb  and  two  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  town  is  the  Haf z  or  Afiz  B^gh.  Its  unfailing 
supply  of  water,  fine  trees,  and  stately  old  Musalmdn  mansion,  make 
it  worth  a  visit.  Its  name  is  variously  explained  but  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation  is  one  which  makes  Afiz  a  corruption  of 
Habshi,  the  garden  and  the  mansion  having,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, been  in  the  possession  of,  if  not  founded  by,  an  Abyssinian 
chief.    The  mansion  is  an  upper-storeyed  substantial  but  not  an 
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inelegant  building ;  three  balcony  windows  on  the  south  canopied 
and  supported  by  somewhat  heavy  looking  brackets  overlook  a  small 
tank ;  and  the  east  and  west  sides  have  each  a  bay  window.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  north,  its  steps  flanked  bv  bay  windows  like  those 
on  the  other  three  sides.  The  ground-noor  roof  is  arched  and 
ornamented  with  losenge-shaped  mouldings.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  the  garden  on  the  Junnar  side  is  a  fine  mausoleum  locally  called 
dargdh  or  gumhaz  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  tomb  of  the 
Habshi  foimder  of  the  Afiz  B&gh.  The  mausoleum,  which  is 
entered  on  the  south  and  west,  has  a  domed  roof  and  contains  nine 
tombs,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Habshi,  his  wife,  six  children,  and  a 
servant.  The  south  entrance,  within  an  ogee  arch,  is  beautifully 
carved  and  pierced ;  it  is  fiat-headed  with  pierced  work  above  and 
sculptured  jambs  and  an  inscription  above  the  lintel.  The  east  is 
a  narrow  doorway  under  a  pointed  arch.  The  interior  is  an  octagon 
and  every  other  octagonal  side  is  embrasured  and  arched ;  while  the 
west  mehrdb  is  covered  with  texts  from  the  Kur^.  The  exterior 
walls  form  a  quadrangular  figure ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall 
Teil  terminates  in  a  picturesque-looking  brick  cornice,  consisting  of 
pointed  arches  resting  on  tiny  pedestals  and  interlining  one  another. 
A  small  minaret  graces  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  buildings. 
In  ornamentation  the  walls  are  divided  into  two  series  of  blank  and 
arched  windows,  the  upper  series  consisting  of  five  and  the  lower  of 
three  wiudows.  The  middle  of  the  lower  series  of  the  south  and 
east  walls  has  a  doorway  instead  of  a  window.^ 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Junnar  the  steep  rock  of  Shivner 
rises.over  a  thousand  feet  and  stretches  about  a  mile  across  the  plain. 
The  hill  is  triangular  in  shape,  narrowing  from  a  southern  base 
of  about  800  yards  along  a  straight  eastern  and  a  deeply  hollowed 
western  face  to  a  point  of  rock  in  the  north.  Near  the  south  the 
lower  slopes  of  its  eastern  face  are  crossed  by  a  belt  of  rock  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  which  disappears  northwards  in  the  steep  sfope  that 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  scarp.  This  upper  scarp  begpbis 
about  600  feet  from  the  plain  and  rises  from  100  to  200  feet,  stretching 
from  end  to  end  of  the  hill  a  level-topped  wall  of  black  rock.  In 
the  upper  and  lower  scarps  are  two  irregular  lines  of  Buddhist  caves 
all  of  tiiem  small  and  some  more  like  the  dwellings  of  vultures  than  • 
of  monks.  Above  the  level  top  of  the  main  hill  rises  an  inner 
Bommit  crowned  with  a  mosque,  a  tomb,  and  a  prayer  wall.  To  the 
north  the  hill  ends  in  a  narrow  lofty  rock  scarped  and  rounded  likd 
a. ship's  stem.    The  west  face  is  steep,  and,  in  hollows,  has  a  thick 

Sprinkling  of  brushwood  especially  to  the  south-west.  The  lower- 
opes  are  in  places  broken  by  belts  of  rock,  and  about  eight 
hundred  feet  from  the  plain  a  great  wall-like  cliff  sweeps  from  the 
north  to  the  south-east  and  then  round  a  deep  hollow  stretches  to  the 
south-west.  The  south-west  face  of  the  hill  is  lower  and  more  broken,. 
and,  from  about  half-way  up,  is  strengthened  bv  outworks  and 
bastioned  walls.  As  on  the  east  side,  the  crest  of  the  hill  which  is 
level  in  the  north  rises  in  the  middle  in  a  bare  flat-topped  ridge,  and 
towards  the  south-west  again  falls  to  the  level  of  the  northern  scarp. 
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Oiapter  ZIY.  Shivner  is  intereiting  as  showing  traces  of  five  sets  of  proprietors 

Places.  Buddhist  monks,  early  Hindu  kings,  the  Musalmdns,  tiie  Mar&th&s, 

and  the  English.     During  the  first  and  second  and  probably  third 
JuKNAR.  centuries  after  Christ  the  hill  seems  to  have  been  a  great  Buddhist 

Shivner  HiU.  centre.  About  fifty  cells  and  chapels  remain.  They  are  found  on  all 
three  sides  of  the  hill,  but  most  of  them  are  cut  in  its  eastern  face. 
Besides  the  cells  and  chapels,  on  the  upper  slopes  and  on  the  hill-topy 
old  rock-cut  steps  seem  to  show  that  some  of  the  open  water  cisterns 
are  as  old  as  the  Buddhists.  Traces  of  old  rock-cut  steps,  deeper 
and  broader  than  the  monks'  steps,  and  the  four  finest  water  dstems 
on  the  hill,  show  that  before  Musalm&n  times  the  hill  was  used  as  s 
fort  bjr  Hindu  kings,  probably  the  Devgiri  Y^Ulavs  (1170  - 1318). 
The  pointed  arches  of  the  gateways  show  that  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  fortifications  are  Muhammadan.  And  besides  the  fortifications 
most  of  the  buildings  on  the  hill  top,  the  Ambarkhana,  the  prayer 
wall,  the  tomb,  and  the  mosque,  and  probably  many  of  the  cistems 
are  Musalmin  (1300-1750).  Though  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
ShivUji  there  are  no  certain  traces  of  the  Mar^thAs  except  some 
repairs  in  the  walls  and  the  shrine  of  ShiY&bdi  near  the  top  of  the 
southern  face.  The  only  signs  of  the  English  are  a  row  of  olive 
bushes  on  the  south  face  and  a  row  of  teak  trees  along  the  east  f aoe 
of  the  hill  top. 

.^brt  DetaUi,  The  entrance  to  the  fort  is  from  the  south-west.     The  way  from 

Junnar  lies  along  a  well  made  road  from  the  south-west  of  the  town 
across  the  Lendi  stream  between  some  old  Musalmin  tombs  and 
gardens.  To  the  riffht  are  the  ruined  mud  walls  of  the  Juna  Gh4t 
Killa,  a  fortified  endosure  where  the  m&mlatddr's  office  used  to  be 
held,  and  behind  it  the  steep  slopes  and  bare  scarps  of  Shiyner, 
To  the  left  is  the  old  garden  and  favourite  camp  of  the  Bdr&b^vdi 
or  Twelve  Wells  and  to  the  south  the  Mdnmoda  hills.  Beyond  the 
B^db^vdi  the  road  winds  up  the  bare  east  face  of  the  Pirp^ldi 
pass  whose  crest  is  perhaps  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.^ 
The  path  up  the  hill  turns  west  from  the  main  road  a  little  below 
the  crest  of  the  pass.  From  an  old  banian  tree  fifty  or  sixty  yarda 
to  the  west  of  the  road  the  south  face  of  the  hill  is  seen  stretching 
on  the  right  in  a  long  line  from  east  to  west.  At  the  south-eaat 
end  the  scarp  is  broken  and  at  no  one  place  is  it  more  than  thirW 
feet  high,  it  is  crested  by  two  walls  strengthened  by  towers  which 
run  about  a  hundred  yards  west  enclosing  a  long  narrow  belt  known 
as  the  Jibhecha  Pdda  or  Tongue  Watch.  To  the  west  the  scarp 
becomes  higher  and  less  broken  and  again  falls  away  to  the  south'* 
west  where  it  is  strengthened  by  a  triple  line  of  walls.  For  the 
first  200  paces  from  the  banian  tree  the  path  lies  across  a  slope 
of  flat  rock.  It  then  begins  to  rise  keeping  almost  west  acroea 
the  under  slopes  of  the  hiU.  To  the  left  the  sides  fall  gently  and 
to  the  right  the  upper  slopes  rise  quickly  to  a  lofty  scarp.  Two 
hundred   paces   further  the  path  has  reached  a  higher  level  with 

I  GloM  to  where  the  path  up  the  hill  leaves  the  road  is  a  rock-cut  pond  meararinp 
jfcwenty-one  feet  by  twelve.  Some  years  ago  near  this  pond  were  some  Iwelfia 
oentaiy  flffores  wuch  have  disappeared,  ezoept  one  gronp  of  Mahider  and  Pirvspli 
in  which  the  dever  carviiig  of  the  snake  on  Mmd^n  )«ft  hand  it  worthy  of 
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rocks  in  the  lower  slope,  bashes  in  the  upper  slope,  and  trees  on 
the  crest.  During  the  next  300  paces  (400-700)  the  rise  continues 
gently  with  some  old  ndndruk  trees  dose  by  and  patches  of  prickly- 
pear  above.  At  the  foot  is  the  deserted  villaffe  of  BhatklEd,  once 
the  market  of  the  fort,  the  Pdtil's  and  the  MMr's  being  the  only 
houses  left.  To  the  right  the  scarp  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,  and  between  the  two  a  wall  runs  from  the 
crest  of  the  hill  alon^  the  edge  of  a  narrow  terrace  about  200 
mces  west  to  Shiv&bdi's  shrine.  This  outwork  is  called  the  Phitak 
Tower.  About  900  yards  from  the  starting  tree  the  path  begins  to 
rise  rapidly,  climbing  the  hiU^side  by  a  rough  paved  ascent  between 
thickets  of  prickly-pear.  About  a  hundred  paces  further  (1000  yards) 
the  upper  rocks  of  the  hill-side  become  one  sheer  cliff  About  fifty 
paces  further  (1050)  is  the  first  gate.  It  is  about  lOOfeet  below 
ohivabdi's  shrine,  and  is  covered  by  the  main  wall  and  by  a  second  line 
that  runs  from  Shiv^bdi's  shrine  down  to  the  gate.  To  the  left  the 
lower  slope  is  green  with  hdbhul  and  prickly-pear.  On  the  east  face 
of  the  gate  is  a  rectangular  recess  about  an  inch  deep,  and  inside  of 
it  a  double-peaked  arch  opening  with  scolloped  waving  edges.  The 
rectangular  recess  is  broken  at  the  top.  The  outer  arched  recess 
measures  10"  4'  high  by  6'  broad  and  6"  deep  and  the  inner  arch 
9'  6*  high  by  5'  9*  broad.  On  each  side  of  the  door  are  towers  of 
dressed  masonry  which  are  now  little  higher  than  the  front  of  the 

Cray.  The  doorway,  which  is  entered  by  three  steps,  is  12'  ll'' 
with  an  arched  roof  12'  3*  high.  On  a  plinth  1'  10*  high  are 
side-rooms  7'  5"  by  6'  8"  and  5'  9*  high  with  round  arched  roofs. 
A  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  formerly  led  to  an  upper  storey.  Inside 
of  the  gate  on  the  right  the  scarp  is  much  lower  tiian  it  is  outside, 
not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  Above  the  scarp  rises  a 
wall  pierced  for  musketry  and  with  one  or  two  bastions  with  open- 
ings for  cannon.  On  the  left  runs  a  weak  parapet  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  below  are  steep  slopes  of  rock  and  prickly-pear.  Inside 
of  the  first  gate  the  path  is  fiat  but  rough  with  rocks  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  Shiv&bii's  bastion  above.  On  the  left,  about  160  paces 
from  the  first  gate,  is  the  Ming's  Tower  (16'  7'xl4'  3')  with  a 
wall  about  five  feet  high  and  two  openings  for  cannon.  On  the 
right,  as  the  scarp  is  much  lower  and  the  rocks  are  more  broken 
and  doping,  the  wall  has  been  raised  to  about  fifty  feet,  part  of  it 
being  later  than  the  rest.  About  eighty-five  paces  further,  or  about 
2295  paces  from  the  starting  tree  comes  the  second  gateway, 
called  Parvdngicha  Darvdja  or  the  Permission  Gateway,  in  a. 
wall  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  path  for  about  fifty  paces 
up  the  hill-side  with  two  towers  pierced  for  musketry,  and  with 
embrasures  for  cannon.  The  gateway,  which  is  18'  2i'  high  and  has 
two  short  side-minarets,  has  an  outer  rectangular  recess  and  a 
double-pointed  arch,  the  outer  arch  10'  1'  high  and  7'  broad,  the 
inner  V  6*  high  and  5'  10"  broad.  On  each  side,  level  with  thjB 
point  of  the  outer  arch,  is  a  mystic  tiger,  the  tiger  on  the  left  with 
on  elephant  in  its  right  f  orepaw  and  the  tiger  on  the  right  with  an 
elephimtt  in  its  right  f orepaw  and  two  under  its  hind  feet.  Over 
the  middle  of  the  door  is  an  elephant  with  a  broken  trunk.  Tlifi 
door  is  6'  3"  deep,  the  top  is  arched^  and  there  are  no  side  rooms. 
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To  the  left  is  a  ruined  tower.  From  the  second  gate  a  narrow  flat  path 
between  rocks  and  a  wall  runs  about  eighty  paces  to  the  third  gate^ 
way  (2375),  which  is  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  wall  with  a  rough  round 
parapet  that  runs  up  the  face  of  the  hill.  This  gate  is  known  as 
the  Hatti  Darv^ja  or  the  Elephant  Gate.  The  whole  height  of  the 
face  of  the  gateway  recess  and  outside  is  21'  d''.  On  the  east  face 
a  shallow  rectangular  recess  encloses  a  double-arched  recess  the 
outer  16'  6"  high  and  9'  7"  broad  and  the  inner  13'  S''  by  6'  4".  In 
the  face  of  the  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  peak  of  the  outer  arch,  is  a 
circular  slab  filled  with  geometric  tracery  and  to  the  left  a  tiger. 
The  right  face  of  the  wall  has  fallen.  On  the  parapet  above  the 
gate  are  three  stones  carved  with  geometric  designs  and  below  on 
the  ground  are  some  of  the  carved  stones  that  were  on  the  right 
face  of  the  gateway.  The  depth  of  the  doorway  is  seven  feet. 
Twenty  paces  (2395)  between  high  rocks  or  thickets  of  prickly- 
pear  lead  to  the  fourth  gateway,  which,  from  a  MusalmiLn  tomb  hid 
among  prickly-pear  on  the  left,  is  known  as  the  Saint's  or  Pir's  Gate. 
A  flanlung  wall  climbs  the  hill  side  to  the  right.  The  Saint's  Gate 
is  larger  and  more  carefullv  finished  than  the  others.  It  has  a  total 
height  of  22'  2"  and  consists  of  a  central  and  two  side  faces  with  a 
total  length  of  thirty-eight  feet.  In  the  central  face  is  an  outer 
rectangular  recess  21'  8*  high  11'  7^^  broad  and  about  four  inches 
deep,  In  this  is  a  double-pointed  arched  recess,  the  outer  recess 
20'  3"  high  1 V  T  broad  and  1'  4"  deep,  the  inner  recess  about  18' 
high  8'  4"  broad  and  6"  deep.  Inside  of  the  inner  recess  a  large 
slab  crosses  the  arch  about  11'  6"  from  the  ground  and  forms  the 
lintel  of  the  doorway.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  rectangular 
seat  3'  7"  from  the  ground  and  2'  ^"  broad.  The  central  face  is 
separated  from  the  side  faces  by  a  plain  outstanding  belt  of  masonry 
about  2'  9^^  broad,  with  two  small  arched  recesses  at  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  the  lintel  of  the  doorway.  The  side  rectangular  recessea 
are  15'  5""  high  and  the  enclosed  arched  recess  14'  5"^  high  by  8' 
broad  and  2'  2"  deep.  To  the  left  of  the  left  side  recess  is  a  carved 
boss  of  stone.  The  gateway  is  1 T  deep  with  a  central  stone  dome. 
On  either  side,  on  a  pUnth  3'  8"  high,  is  a  g^ard-room  11'  8"  x  12', 
with  a  dome  fifteen  feet  high'  resting  on  four  peaked-arch  recesses. 
In  the  back  walls  are  arched  niches  8  9"  x  2'  8  and  in  the  side  walls 
smaller  arched  niches  2'  10"  x  V  V.  Inside  are  the  ruins  of  houses. 
On  the  ri^ht  is  a  broken  cistern  and  on  the  left  is  a  level  belt  abont 
thirty  yards  broad  covered  with  prickly-pear.  Among  the  prickly- 
pear  is  a  great  grindstone  about  three  feet  across.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  scarp  is  strengthened  by  a  low  parapet  wall.  To  the  right 
the  hill  side  rises  in  bare  slanting  rocks  with  a  high  wall  and  a  great 
outwork  in  front  on  the  top.  For  a  hundred  paces  (2495)  the  path 
keeps  to  the  west,  the  last  thirty-five  paces  leading  up  a  paved  way 
with  space  on  the  left  or  south-west  wnere  the  parapet  wall  is  raised 
into  a  line  of  fortification  and  runs  to  a  point  about  fifty  paces  to 
the  left.  At  135  paces  (2530)  the  path  divides  into  a  way  for 
horses  and  a  way  for  men,  the .  way  for  horses  rising  by  a  more 
winding  ascent  to  the  north-west  and  the  men's  path  climbing  the 
sloping  face  of  rock  by  a  flight  of  fifty  rock-cut  steps.  This  paxt  of 
thfe  ascent  is  right  in  front  of  a  great  outwork  about  thirty-three 
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feet  high  that  nms  before  the  fifths  or,  as  it  is  said  to  be  called, 
Shivdb^i  Gate.  After  about  thirty-five  paces  the  path  turns  to  the 
left  up  a  flight  of  twenty  steps  with  the  great  outwork  on  the  left 
and  another  wall  in  front.  At  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  the  path 
passes  between  walls  about  twenty  feet  high  twenty-one  feet  to  the 
west  and  then  six  paces  to  the  north.  The  distance  from  the  Saint's 
Gate  to  the  Shiv&bdi  Gate  is  265  paces  (2660).  As  on  the  other 
gate  fronts,  in  the  face  of  the  Shiydb4i  Gate,  a  shallow  rectangular 
recess  encloses  a  double-pointed  archway.  The  rectangular  recess 
is  17'  high  9'  broad  and  V  deep,  the  outer  pointed  arch  is  15'  high 
S'  8^  broad  and  6"  deep  and  the  inner  arch  14'  high  5'  6"  broad  and 
1'  2'  deep.  Inside  of  the  inner  arch  is  a  door  of  teak  strengthened 
by  iron  spikes  in  fair  repair.  The  doorway  is  about  24'  deep, 
9  4"  broad,  and  about  19'  to  the  roof  which  is  flat.  At  each  side  on 
a  plinth  about  4'  3"  high  are  side-rooms  about  8'  8'  x  6'  2*  with 
pomted  arched  roofs  about  10'  high.  Above  the  gateway  was  an 
upper  storey  now  in  ruins.  Inside  of  the  Shivabdi  Gate  the  hill 
still  rises  in  sloping  rocks  to  an  inner  wall  about  thirty  feet  high, 
the  third  of  the  lines  of  fortification  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  fort.  To  the  left  an  old  partly  rock-cut  path  leads  to  some 
Suddhist  caves  and  cisterns  the  edge  of  the  hill-top  to  the  left  being 
strengthened  by  a  wall.  To  the  right  of  the  Shiv&bdi  Gate,  inside 
of  a  parapet  wall  about  six  feet  high,  a  path,  leaving  the  way  up  the 
hill  to  the  left,  runs  east  about  290  yards  along  a  level  terrace  to 
a  small  arched  gateway  12'  V  high.  The  arch  which  is  10'  ^  high 
has  scolloped  edges  and  flowers  and  leaves  carved  on  the  face.  On 
either  side  is  a  rounded  pilaster  about  6'  T  high  and  6'  11"  a^art. 
Inside  of  the  doorway  are  side  recesses  (5'  9"  x  2'  10"  X  6'  h"  high) 
on  a  plinth  1'  10"  high  and  with  arched  doors  8'  6"  broad  by  5^6" 
high.  At  about  sbcty  paces  to  the  east  of  the  inner  face  of  the  gate, 
old  Buddhist  rock  steps  and  modem  masonry  steps  rise  in  four 
flights  of  two  to  five  steps  each  separated  by  stretches  of  level  pave- 
ment to  the  temple  of  Shiv&bdi.  The  temple  stands  on  a  masonry 
plinth  15'  10"  high  61'  long  and  25'  9"  broad.  Inside  it  measures 
27  feet  into  21  feet ;  it  has  two  rows  of  five  wooden  pillars  on  each 
side  and  a  large  shrine  enclosed  in  a  wooden  lattice-case  standing  oat 
from  the  north  wall  The  hollow  in  the  rock  behind  shows  that  the 
temple  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Buddhist  cell  or  hall.^  To  the  east, 
with  a  broken  wall  on  the  left,  the  terrace  runs  about  200  paces  to 
the  Phiitak  tower.  To  the  west  are  traces  of  a  flight  of  old  rock-cat 
steps  leading  to  two  open-air  rock-hewn  ponds  about  eighteen  paces 
long  by  eight  paces  broad.  Near  the  temple  and  on  the  terrace  are 
several  ehdmpha  trees,  and  some  pomegranate  bushes,  Skpival  or  two, 
and  one  large  tamarind.  After  visiting  Shiv&b&i's  temple  the  way 
lies  back  along  the  terrace  to  about  forty  steps  to  the  east  of  the 
Shiv&b4i  Gate.  Here  the  path  up  the  hill  turns  to  the  left  by  old 
worn  Tock-cat  steps  between  two  rock-hewn  ponds  about  sixty-five 
feet  by  nineteen.  It  passes  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  north-east 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  and  then  begins  to  chmb  the  hill  face  up 
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rough  masonry  steps  and  pavement.  Most  of  the  way  is  covered  on 
the  left  or  north  by  the  battlements  of  the  top  line  of  fortifications 
and  in  front  by  two  gateways,  the  inner  over-topping  the  onter. 
There  is  a  low  masonry  wall  on  the  right.  At  100  paces  more  (or 
about  240)  from  the  Shivdbdi  Gate,  and  2900  from  the  starting  tree,  is 
the  sixth  or  Fh^tak  Gate,  the  approach  passing  under  a  wall  of  rock 
about  twenty  feet  high  covered  by  a  masonry  wall  about  twelve  feet 
higher.  The  height  of  the  Phdtak  Gateway  is  16',  of  the  rectangular 
'  recess  1 1'  6"",  and  of  the  inner  arched  recess  lO' ;  the  breadth  is  8^  and 
the  depth  12'  Af'  with  side-rooms  about  6'  x  5',  and,  on  the  right,  an 
inner  room  7'  x  7'  with  arched  niches  in  the  three  walls.  From  the 
Phdtak  Gate  about  thirty-nine  paces  lead  up  a  straight  steep  path 
with,  on  the  left,  a  cliff  about  twelve  feet  high  and  a  cresting  wall 
rising  from  twenty  to  about  thirty  feet  as  it  nears  the  seventh  gate 
called  the  KuUpkcur  Darv^ja.  As  in  the  other  gateways  the  face  of  this 
ffate  has  a  rectangular  recess  with  an  inner  double  arch.  The  gateway 
h  21'  high,  the  rectangular  recess  18',  the  outer  arched  recess  14'  6  , 
and  the  inner  arch  12'  6".  The  dooris  about  6'  broad  and  30'  6"  deep.  It 
has  been  a  double  two-storeyed  gate  and  has  a  guard-room  on  the  left 
about  fifteen  feet  long.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  buildiags  and 
over  the  gateway  is  a  room  with  a  south-fronting  window  which  is 
very  notable  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill.  Beyond  the  seventh 
gate  the  path,  with  a  low  wall  on  the  right,  leads  about  thirty  paces 
east  along  nearly  the  crest  of  the  hill-side  to  a  ruined  gateway,  twelve 
paces  deep,  which  seems  to  have  had  an  upper  storey.  About  thirty 
paces  more,  or  about  3000  from  the  starting  tree,  lead  to  the  hill-top. 

On  the  hill-top,  to  the  north-east  from  slightly  swelling  rocky 
under-slopes,  the  central  rounded  mound  of  the  upper  hill  rises  200 
or  250  feet  with  steep  grassy  boulder  strewn-sides.  On  the  main  or 
lower  hill-top  to  the  east  are  the  remains  of  houses  hid  by  trees.  To 
the  north-west  are  stretches  of  sloping  rock  with  large  rock-hewn 
cisterns.  About  thirty  yards  to  the  west,  with  some  oUve  bushes  on 
either  side  of  the  approach,  is  the  plinth  of  a  large  building  known 
as  the  Sadar  or  Commandant's  camp.  The  ohves  were  planted 
about  1841  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  first  Conservator  of  Forests^  who 
used  to  spend  some  months  of  each  year  on  the  top  of  Sluvner. 
The  large  building  about  six^  paces  further  west  is  the  Ambar- 
khina  or  elephant  stable.  It  measures  about  thirty-eight  paces 
east  and  west  and  eighteen  paces  north  and  south.  Inside  it  is 
divided  into  three  lines  of  seven  rooms  in  each  line,  each  with  a 
vaulted  roof  on  pointed  arches  14'  9*  by  12'  8""  and  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  A  steep  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  north  face,  and  the  flat 
roof,  which  is  seventeen  feet  high,  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  west  and  south.  Much  of  the  ground  near  Hie 
Ambarkhdna  is  covered  with  ruins.  About  a  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  Ambarkhina,  the  north-west  end  of  the  hill  is  enclosed  hj  a 
battlemented  wall  with  lozenge-shaped  battlements  ^  4'  high  by 
8'  broad  and  3'  8^^  apart. 

The  hill-top  forms  a  triangle  of  which  the  south  face  is  the  base. 
The  length  of  the  south  face  is  about  820  paces,  of  the  east  face 
about  1100,  and  of  the  west  face  about  1380.    In  the  centre  stands 
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the  upper  hill-top,  a  steep  mound  200  to  260  feet  high^  rising 
sharp  from  the  east  and  with  a  gentler  slope  from  the  west,  and 
along  the  north  face  and  in  the  narrow  tongue  that  runs  to  the  north 
leaying  a  considerable  belt  of  nearly  level  ground.  The  820 
paces  of  the  south  face  stretch  nearly  east  and  west.  Beginning 
irom  the  south-west  end,  the  first  hundred  yards  lead  to  near  the 
Ambarkh^a,  the  second  hundred  yards  to  beyond  the  Com- 
mandant's house,  the  third  hundred  yards  to  where  the  path  up 
the  hill  gains  the  hill-top,  and  the  fourth  hundred  yards  to  the 
end  of  the  buildings.  The  next  300  yards  are  across  sloping  rocks 
with  some  rock-hewn  and  masonry  cisterns  on  the  left,  and, 
on  the  right,  a  few  young  teak  trees  and  a  low  parapet  wall. 
Beyond,  on  the  right,  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  paces,  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  liie  hill,  an  outer  line  of  wall  encloses  the 
top  scarp  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  known  as  the  Tongue  Watch 
or  Jibhecha  Pdda.  The  east  face  runs  nearly  north  and  south  in  a 
straight  line  of  about  1100  yards.  Except  in  the  south-east  comer 
and  in  the  long  point  that  stretches  to  the  north  there  is  little 
level  ground  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  slopes  of  the  upper  hill- 
top rising  almost  immediately  from  the  edge  of  the  scarp.  The 
east  hill-top,  except  in  the  extreme  south-east  and  in  the  north  point, 
has  no  cisterns.  It  has  a  line  of  young  teak  trees  running  under 
the  shelter  of  the  upper  hill,  which,  like  the  olives,  are  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Dr.  Gibson.  About  a  hundred  paces  lead  from 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  hill  to  the  beginning  of  the  rising 
nound  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  hiU-top.  Six  hundred  paces  more 
lead  to  the  north  end  of  the  upper  hill  slopes  and  about  400  more 
to  the  overhanging  outwork  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  hill. 
About  the  middle  of  the  east  face  is  a  short  cut  to  Junnar.  This 
was  formerly  much  used,  and,  though  the  path  was  destroyed  by  the 
British,  the  rock  is  said  to  be  sml  scalable  by  a  clever  climber. 
Traces  of  old  walls  remain  near  where  the  path  reached  the  hill- 
top. Except  there,  and  at  the  two  ends,  the  east  scarp  is  so  sheer 
tiiat  no  parapet  wall  is  required.  From  the  north  point  the  western 
oliff,  which  has  a  total  length  of  1380  paces,  bends  with  a  sharp  comer 
to  the  south-east,  and,  forming  a  deep  hollow,  turns  again  to  the 
south-west.  Except  at  the  north  and  the  south  ends,  where  it  is  crested 
with  a  wall,  the  sheer,  almost  overhanging,  cliff  defies  approach. 

From  the  crest  of  the  scarp,  except  at  the  north  and  south  where 
the  ground  is  nearly  level,  the  slopes  of  the  upper  hill  begin  to  rise 
bat  much  more  gently  than  the  eastern  slopes.  The  steep  bare 
aides  of  the  hill-top  end  in  a  flat  summit  seventy  or  eighty  paces 
broad.  The  upper  hill'  fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  mam  or  lower 
hill-top  except  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  level  or  sloping 
belt  to  the  west  and  south,  and  that  a  flat  point  about  160  paces 
broad  and  400  long  runs  to  the  north. 

Besides  the  Ambarkhtoa  near  the  south-west  comer  the  chief 
buildings  on  the  hill-top  are,  on  the  crest  of  the  upper  hill,  a  prayer- 

Jlace,  and  a  domed  Musalmiln  tomb.  At  the  south  end  of  the  narrow 
at  point  that  runs  to  the  north  is  a  mosque  with  a  fine  flying  point- 
ed aroh  between  its  minarets,  a  little  lorther  is  a  round  mansion. 
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and  at  the  extreme  north  an  outwork.  This  overhanging  northern 
scarp  has  the  interest  of  being  the  old  place  of  execution.  From  it 
at  least  till  as  late  as  1760  prisoners  were  hurled.  In  that  year 
seyen  Kolis  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  J^vji  a  notorious  koli 
outlaw  were  seized  by  Kamji  Sdyant  a  Peshwa  officer  at  Junnar  and 
hurled  down  this  north  scarp.^  There  are  also  about  thirty  cisterns 
or  rock-hewn  ponds  of  which  one  is  on  the  top  of  the  upper  hill, 
twenty-fiye  on  the  main  top,  of  which  eleyen  are  in  the  west  side, 
eleyen  in  the  south  side,  and  three  in  the  east  side,  and  five  are  in  the 
upper  slope  of  the  southern  hill-side  within  the  outer  wall.  Several, 
probably  many,  of  these  cisterns  are  Buddhist,  belonging  to  the  times 
of  the  caves,  that  is  the  second  and  third  century  after  Christ.  The 
four  finest,  which  are  supported  on  massive  pillars  and  run  into  the 
hill-side,  probably  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Devgiri  Y^avs,  a  little 
before  the  Musalm^n  conquest  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Of  these  four  great  under-ground  cisterns  in  the  main  hill-top,  one 
is  in  the  south  top  about  sixty  yards  north  of  the  entrance  gateway, 
two  Ganga  and  Jamna  are  in  the  west  slopes  of  the  hill-top,  and  one 
is  under  the  mosque  at  the  foot  of  the  north  slopes  of  the  upper  hill. 
Of  the  Musalmdn  cisterns,  which  probably  include  all  which  ai^ 
neither  Buddhist  nor  Y^av,  two,  one  in  the  north  point  and  one 
near  the  south-east  end,  have  masonry  sides. 

On  the  upper  hill-top,  besides  a  rock-hewn  pond  and  some  ruined 
houses,  are  a  prayer  wall  or  idga,  and  a  domed  Musalm&n  tomb.  To 
the  east  of  tiie  prayer  wall  is  a  pavement  about  twenty-six  paces 
long  by  eight  broad.  The  wall  is  about  eighteen  feet  high  and  is 
topped  with  a  line  of  nine  battlement  or  lozenge-shaped  slabs  end- 
ing in  two  towers  with  small  minarets.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall 
eight  very  steep  steps  lead  to  a  pulpit  9'  8"  from  the  ground  formed 
of  two  big  stone  slabs  together  3'  8"  by  4',  with  two  upright  slabs  at 
the  sides  about  1'  7"  high.  The  east  face  of  the  wall  is  carved  into 
a  central  and  two  side  recesses  each  with  an  outer  rectangular  recess 
about  two  inches  deep  and  an  inner  arched  recess  about  V  6"  deep. 
The  centre  rectangular  recess  is  15'  and  the  centre  inner  arch  10'  6* 
high  and  7'  broad,  the  side  rectangular  recess  13'  4"  high  and  the 
side  arched  recess  10'  6''  high  or  the  same  height  as  the  central  arched 
recess ;  the  breadth  is  6'  3".  In  the  wall,  behind  the  foot  of  the  pulpit 
stairs,  is  an  arched  door  2'  4"  bjr  4'  8^.  About  fifty  yards  to  the  north 
is  a  square  MusalmAn  tomb  with  a  plain  well-dressed  stone  body, 
four  pointed  open  arches  one  on  each  face,  and  a  rounded  brick  dome. 
The  tomb  stands  on  a  masonry  plinth  26'  3''  by  29'  2"  and  3'  8*  high. 
It  is  entered  from  the  south  by  two  stone  steps.  On  the  south- 
west and  north  the  plinth  is  about  1'  6"  broader  than  the  tomb  and 
to  the  east  it  is  5'  6"  broader.  In  each  face  of  tiie  tomb  is  a  rectan- 
gular recess  13' 10"  high  8 '2"  broad  and  one  inch  deep.     In  each 
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hj  nine  inches  broad  with  passages  from  the  Kurin  and  on  each      Chapter  XIY. 
mde  are  two  carved  bosses.    Above  the  rectangular  recess  runs  a  pi — 

pLiin  belt  of  masonry,  and  over  it  a  masonry  cornice  of  thirteen  ^*^^^^^ 

lozenge-shaped  or  iMittlement-like  slabs  with  comer  minarets.     Be-  Junnas. 

tween  the  outstanding  belt  of  masonry  and  the  oomioe,  a  line  of  Arabic  Shivner  HilL 
writing  stretches  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  east  face.  The  Upper  JBUL 
inner  measurements  are  16'  7"  by  16'  9",  The  floor  is  payed  with 
well  dressed  stones,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  stone  tomb  2'  3"^ 
high  rises  in  five  steps  from  a  base  6'  6^  long  to  a  top  4'  11^  long. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  man's  tomb.  In  the  sides  where  the 
^>ring  begins,  about  4'  Ky  from  liie  ground,  the  comers  of  the 
arches  are  cut  back  about  3".  In  each  comer  between  the  arches, 
about  5'  4^"  from  the  floor,  a  centre  and  two  side  brackets  support  a 
masonry  face  about  5'  4^^  broad  and  6'  high.  In  each  face  is  a  rec- 
tangular recess  an  inch  deep  5'  4""  high  and  3'  6"^  broad.  In  the  rec- 
tangular recess  is  an  arched  half  dome  about  4'  Q''  long  3'  2"  broad 
and  2^  2"  deep.  The  half  dome  has  five  faces  and  arched  niches 
carved  in  the  mner  side  faces.  Above  is  an  eight-sided  plain  cornice 
about  2'  2^  broad.  Then  about  14'  6''  from  the  floor  eight  brackets 
stand  out  and  cutting  off  the  comers  support  the  round  brick  dome.  ' 
In  the  base  of  the  aome  is  a  row  of  sixteen  panels  3'  lO''  high  with 
pQasters  between.  Above  this  is  a  round  plam  dome  perhaps  about 
eight  feet  high. 

Near  the  tomb  the  hill-top  commands  a  wide  view.      To  the  east  a  view^ 

broad  plain  broken  by  a  few  low  hills  stretches  to  distant  lines  of 
level-topped  uplands.  The  west  and  north  are  full  of  hUls,  whose 
bare  sides  and  under  slopes  are  relieved  by  the  rich  groves  and  garden- 
lands  of  the  Min  valley.  -  To  the  north-east,  almost  at  the  h^l-f oot, 
lie  the  citadel,  the  brown-tiled  roofs,  and  the  scattered  trees  of 
Junnar.  The  town  stretches  in  a  long  line  along  the  right  bank  of 
ihe  Kukdi,  the  river  showing  in  winding  reaches  and  with  patches 
of  bright  green  garden-land  on  either  bank.  To  the  east  of  the 'town 
stretches  a  bare  plain  with  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  trees,  broken  by 
one  or  two  low  pointed  hills,  the  remains  of  the  south-east  spur  of 
the  Sulem^  range.  On  the  north-east  horizon  are  the  high  flat- 
shouldered  hills  ot  GidAria  and  Bh4mberi  nearUd^pur  in  Junnar. 
To  the  east  are  the  flat-topped  hill  above  the  large  village  of  Otur  and 
Oavliahill  in  Pimpri-Pendh^r  village.  Further  to  the  right  is  Ale 
village  hill,  its  long  level  outline  broken  by  the  gap  through  which 
the  main  N4sik  roM  runs.  Below,  dose  at  hand  to  the  south-east, 
stretches  the  irregular  line  of  the  Mdnmoda  hill-tops.  To  the  east, 
like  islands  from  a  great  sea,  rise  from  the  plain  the  single  hill  of 
Dadh4re,  and  further  to  the  south-east,  much  Uke  Dudh^re  in  shape, 
the  hill-fort  of  N^Lr&yangad.  To  the  south  dose  at  hand  is  the 
Surdlia  hill  and  to  the  south-west  is  the  level-topped  Chincholi- 
P^runde  range  with  two  peaks  of  the  higher  hills  of  Jlhed  showing 
behind.  A  little  to  the  west  stretches  the  richly-wooded  garden- land 
of  Minner  or  the  Yale  of  the  Min,  and,  above  the  lowlands,  to  the 
west  rise  the  bare  levd  ranges  of  l^e  E^a-Thdmba  hills  with  a  pass 
l^MfcHiyig  toBhim^shankar.  A  little  to  the  north  in  the  distance  are 
two  huls  with  small  square  cupola-like  tops,  the  southmost  of  which 
is  Hatej  and  dose  to  the  north  the  great  hill  of  Dhak,  the  opening 
to  the  A'mboli  pass,  and  the  southern  top  of  the  range  that  running 
•  866-21 
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north  into  the  Junnar  valley  ends  near  the  N&na  pass  in  the  great 
hill-fort  of  Jiydhan.  To  the  north  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  Min 
Talley^  close  at  hand  the  Tulia  hills  hide  all  but  the  south-east  point 
of  Ghdyand  and  the  other  hms  including  Jivdhan^  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Kukadner  or  Yale  of  the  Kukdi,  as  the 
broad  strath  that  leads  from  Junnar  west  to  the  Nana  pass  is  commonly 
but  incorrectly  called.  Nona's  Thumb  or  Ndnacha  Aniftha,  the 
great  rock  that  stands  sentinel  over  the  N^na  pass  is  hid,  but  the  low 
bare  hill  to  the  north  of  the  Ndna  pass  can  be  seen.  Further  north 
the  broken  western  face  of  the  Anjanola  hills  marks  the  end  of  the 
range  that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Kukdi  valley.  The 
rest  are  hid  by  the  long  lines  of  the  Mhesardi  and  Mtogni  huls  with 
the  scarp  of  Hadsar  fort  showing  between  them.  To  the  north  of  the 
M^gni  hills^  over  the  MhAr  pass,  stand  the  huge  level  shoulders 
and  tne  gently  pointed  top  of  Harishchandragad  (4691)  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Sahy^dris,  having  two  or  three  level  layers  of  trap 
wmch  have  disappeared  from  the  lower  surrounding  hills.  To  the 
north  close  at  hand,  across  the  Junnar  valley,  are  the  scarped  sides 
and  level  top  of  Hatkeshvar.  Behind  Hatkeshvar  are  the  row  of 
rounded  tomb-like  knobs  of  the  Varhid  or  Navra-Navri  rocks, 
and  to  the  north-east  the  circle  is  completed  by  the  scarped  sides  and 
flattened  peak  of  the  Sulem^n  or  Ganesh  Lena  hills. 

To  the  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  hill,  is  a  mosque  with  a  west 
wall  about  fifteen  feet  high  whose  outer  face  has  fallen.  At  each 
end  of  its  east  face,  about  24  feet  apart,  minarets  rise  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  roof.  Inside  of  the  minarets,  clinging  to  them  for 
about  ten  feet,  springs  a  flying  arch,  which,  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  roof,  stretches  to  a  point  halfway  between  the  minarets.  To  the 
east  of  the  mosque,  entered  from  the  north  side,  is  a  court  56'  8*  by 
17'  2^.  The  mosque,  which  is  of  rough  stone  masonry,  has  a  broken 
stone  eave  about  two  feet  deep  and  a  plinth  1 8^  high.  The  east 
face  is  a  pointed  arch  17'  broad  at  the  base.  On  the  right  hand,  near 
the  top  of  the  east  wall,  is  an  inscription  and  on  the  left  comer  is 
another  inscription  slab,  but  the  letters  are  worn.  .  The  inner 
measurements  of  the  mosque  are  16'  7"  by  23^  2^.  In  the  centre  is 
a  round  brick  dome,  and  in  the  three  walls  to  the  south-west  and 
north  are  three  peaked-arch  recesses,  the  west  recess  2'  8"  deep  and 
the  north  and  south  recesses  3'  8"  each.  In  the  west  face  is  a 
pulpit  and  an  arched  prayer-niche  and  three  small  niches  about  4'  4" 
irom  the  ground.  To  the  east  an  arched  doorway  leads,  down  a  steep 
fliight  of  steps,  to  an  open  air  pond  or  cistern  about  75'  long  20'  & 
broad  and  20'  deep,  the  upper  half  of  the  wall  being  masonry  and 
the  lower  half  rock.  In  the  south  wall  are  stone  stanchions  for 
working  a  water-bag.  Under  the  mosque,  to  the  west  of  this  outer 
pond,  is  a  great  rock-cut  reservoir  the  roof  resting  on  two  rows  of 
two  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  It  is  about  eighty-six  feet  long, 
forty  broad,  and  about  sixteen  deep.  It  holds  about  twelve  feet  of 
water  during  the  rainy  season  and  at  other  times  about  six.  The 
front  of  the  reservoir  is  a  plain  rock  cave  about  six  feet  deep  and  a 
veranda  with  seats  3'  7"  broad  with  a  back  1'  H"  high  and  lO''  broad. 
The  veranda  is  broken  by  two  central  pillars  and  two  other  pillars 
halfway  between  the  central  pillars  and  tiie  end  pilasters.    The 
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central  pillars  are  about  eight  feet  apart  and  support  a  massive  slab 
of  rock.  The  other  veranda  pillars  have  plain  massive  four-sided 
shafts  3'  lO''  high  with  faces  2'  S''  broad  and  capitals  3'  6"  broad  and 
lO""  deep.  In  the  capital  is  a  central  flat  belt  about  five  inches  broad, 
and  on  each  side  a  central  band  of  three  inches  and  two  receding 
bands  above  and  below.  The  comers  of  the  square  capitals  end  in 
little  horns  or  knobs.  On  the  top  of  the  capital  is  a  square  plate  about 
half  an  inch  thick ;  above  the  plate  i&  a  neck  about  an  mch  and  a 
half  thick^  and  on  the  neck  a  bracket  capital  divided  into  four  faces 
1'  9'  high  2'  10""  broad  and  standing  out  about  9''  beyond  the  line 
of  the  capitaL  £ach  face  is  carved  into  two  rolls.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  Hindu  not  Musalmdn^  though  it  is  perhaps  not  much  older 
than  the  mosque,  being  probably  the  work  of  one  of  the  later  Tddav 
kings  of  Devgiri.  A  flight  of  rock-cut  steps  outside  of  the  mosque 
enclosure  separate  from  the  flight  of  Musalmto  masonry  steps  shows 
that  the  maxers  of  the  mosque  were  not  the  makers  of  the  cistern. 

To  the  north  of  the  mosque  is  a  ruined  Musalmin  mansion 
with,  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  east  wall,  the  remains  of  a  handsome 
bracket  support  for  a  bow  window.  Beyond  is  a  large  empty  pond 
with  masonry  sides  about  eight  feet  deep.  It  is  thirty-three  pacea 
long  and  about  thirty-three  paces  across  at  the  broadest  from  which 
it  narrows  northwards  to  a  point.  Further  north  are  more  ruined 
houses,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  point  overhanging  the  scarp 
is  a  ruined  outwork.  A  flanking  wall  runs  on  the  crest  of  the  scarp 
for  some  distance  along  both  the  east  and  the  west  face.  Along  the 
west  face,  about  eighty-five  paces  to  the  south-west  of  the  mosque, 
are  two  great  cisterns  like  the  cistern  under  the  mosque.  Each  has 
an  outer  pond  about  33'  into  18'  with  three  plain  four-sided  pillars 
at  the  back,  and  inside  of  the  pillars  a  great  cistern  hewn  thirty 
or  forty  feet  under  the  hills,  the  roofs  supported  by  two  rows 
of  two  four-sided  pillars.  These  cisterns  are  known  as  Ganga  and 
Jamna^  and,  like  the  cistern  under  the  mosque,  probably  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Yddavs.  Beyond  Ganga  and  Jamna  are  several 
small  rock-}iewn  cistems,  and  on  the  right,  about  500  paces  from 
the  end,  begins  the  line  of  fortifications  that  crowns  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  hill. 

The^  Buddhist  caves  in  the  hill  sides  round  Junnco*  number  135 
with  about  170  distinct  openings.  Of  these  ten  are  chaityas  or 
chapel  caves,  and  125  halls  cells  or  separate  dwellings  many  of 
them  with  more  than  one  inner  cell.  Besides  these  many  small 
cistems  and  rock  seats  have  not  been  numbered.  All  these  caves 
are  in  the  early  Buddhist  style  and  probably  range  in  date  from 
the  first  to  the  lourth  centurv  after  Christ.  Almost  all  are  plain  and 
the  only  object  of  worship  is  the  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba  of  wmch  there 
are  ten.  The  caves  are  lairly  rich  in  inscriptions  numbering  thirty- 
five.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  short  and  contain  little  but  the 
name  of  the  giver  and  the  description  of  the  gift.  But  seven 
have  some  historical  interest.  Of  the  whole  nimiber  of  cuttings 
138  are  without  inscriptions.  Of  the  halls  cells  and  cistems  that  have 
ioflcriptions  nineteen  have  one  and  two  have  two ;  and  one  of  the 
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ohapels  of  the  Ambika  group  in  the  M&nmoda  hills  has  no  fewer  than 
eleven. 

The  Junnar  caves  may  be  arranged  into  five  groups.  The 
Minmoda  caves,  from  one  to  two  miles  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  town,  are  fifty  in  number  of  which  four  are  chapels 
and  forty-six  are  dwelling  caves.  These  caves  form  three  subordinata 
groups  the  Bhim&shankar  caves  in  the  south-east,  the  Ambfka  caves 
in  the  north,  and  the  Bhutling  caves  in  the  south-west.  The 
second  group  is  in  the  side  of  ohivner  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  Junnar.  The  Shivner  caves  include  three  groups  on  the 
east,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  faces  of  the  hill.  They  include 
sixty-five  openings  of  which  three  are  chapels  and  the  rest  halls 
cells  and  cisterns.  The  third  group  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  town  in  the  east  face  of  the  Tulja  Hills  behind  Shivner. 
This  contains  eleven  caves  of  which  one  is  a  chapel  cave  and  the  rest 
halls  cells  and  cisterns.  The  fourth  group  is  the  Ganesh  Caves  in 
the  south  scarp  of  the  SulemiLn  hills  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  This  group  includes  twenty-six  caves  of  which  two  are 
chapels,  twenty-four  halls  or  dwelling  cells,  and  fifteen  cisterns. 

At  the  south-east  end  of  the  Minmoda  hills,  facing  east  about  200 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  going  from  south  to  north,  is  a  group  of 
Buddhist  caves  known  from  the  local  name  of  the  chaitya  or  chapel 
cave  as  the  Bhim^hankar  group.  The  Bhim^hankar  caves  are 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Poena  road  and  about  a  mile  south* 
east  of  Junnar.  The  path  to  the  caves  lies  across  rocky  under- 
slopes  up  a  steep  but  easy  ascent.  The  caves  face  the  single  peak 
of  Dudh^re  which  has  a  tomb  of  Pir  ShAh  D&val  on  the  top.  The 
view  beyond  is  across  a  wide  plain  sprinkled  with  trees  and  bounded 
by  level  lines  of  distant  hills.  Gave  I.  is  a  layana  or  monk's 
dwelling.  It  is  in  two  parts,  a  veranda  and  three  cells  in  the  back 
wall  with  plain  doorways  opening  on  the  veranda.  The  doorways 
are  nearly  equal  in  size  and  all  appear  to  have  grooves  for  wooden 
frames.  The  first  and  second  cells  are  nearly  equal  in  size  but  the 
third  is  about  two  feet  broader,  and  has  a  two  feet  broad  bench. 
The  first  ceU  is  about  T  W  deep  6'  8^  broad  and  6'  9*  high. 
The  doorway  is  2'  2^  broad  and  6'  ft"  high.  The  second  cell  is 
8'  deep  6'  10'  broad  and  r  5"  high  with  a  doorway  2'  2'  broad 
and  6^  3"  high.  The  third  ceU  w  7"  deep  by  ^  2"  broad  and 
r  high  with  a  doorway  2^  1"  broad  and  6'  3"  high.  Along  the 
left  wall  is  a  bench  2'  broad  and  2'  6"  high.  The  side  walls 
of  the  cells  vary  in  length.  The  veranda  is  18'  10"  broad  10'  high 
and  6'  3"  deep  with  about  six  inches  in  front  broken.  In  fromt 
of  the  veranda  are  two  pillars  and  two .  pilasters  on  which  the 
veranda  beam  rests.  The  shapes  of  ike  pillars  and  pilasters  are 
of  the  style  common  to  the  A'ndhra  penod^  consisting  ol  an 
octagonal  shaft  with  waterpot  bases  and  capitals.  The  waterpot 
at  the  base  rests  on  a  round  ring  over  four  square  plates  each  plate 


1  The  Andhra  period  is  called  after  the  Andhra  or  Andhra-bhritva  kiAfia,  wIm^ 
dkiefly  from  Paithan  or  Pratiathin  on  the  OodAvvi  about  fifty  miles  ]K»tii-«M^  «i 
▲hnuwbiagar,  ruled  the  whole  bnadth  ol  iDdis  from  sboat  B.C.  90  to  I.D.  200. 
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Itfger  than  the  one  above  it ;  the  waterpot  at  the  capital  is  inverted  C9iapter  TTT 
with,  instead  of  the  ring,  an  dmalaka^  resembling  a  cogwheel  and  p| — 

oyer  the  wheel  the  plate  capital.*    The  front  of  the  veranda  is  phiin  ^^^^^^ 

without  any  ornament.    About  seventy  feet  to  the  left  of  cave  I.  and  Junnab. 

at  about  the  same  level,  are  the  remains  of  three  cells  with  a  broken  Mtomoda  Catm. 
veranda,  apparently  a  dwelling  with  three  cells. 

Cave  II.  was  intended  to  be  a  chaitya  or  chapel  cave,  but  as  a  slit  Coiot  IL 

near  the  ceiling  of  the  present  back  wall  admitted  water,  the  idea  of 
making  it  a  cha])el  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  To  catch  the 
water  a  small  dstem  has  been  cut  at  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall. 
The  cave  has  an  inner  hall  and  a  veranda.  The  hall  is  33'  V  deep 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  13'  6"  in  the  back  to  11'  in  front.  The 
left  wall  is  rather  slanting,  and  juts  out  a  little  into  the  hall.  The 
floor  of  the  hall  is  even,  and  almost  on  the  same  level  as  the  veranda. 
The  ceiling  is  rough  and  uneven,  varying  in  height  and  averaging 
eleven  feet.  The  quadrangular  block,  which  seems  to  have  been  cut 
from  the  rock  to  make  the  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba,  is  7'  deep  and 
8^6"  broad  and  rises  to  the  ceiling.  Behind  it  is  a  passage  3' 7  wide 
at  the  back  and  about  2^  on  the  sides.  The  flaw  in  the  back  waU 
admittingwater  appears  to  have  stopped  the  attempt  to  carve  a  relic- 
ahrine.  The  mass  of  rock  seems  to  have  been  left  rough  and  some 
time  latera  sitting  female  image  which  is  not  quite  finished  and  seems 
to  be  of  considerable  age  has  ^en  carved  on  the  front  of  the  rock. 
The  figure  sits  cross-legged  and  its  hands  and  middle  are  imfinished. 
It  wears  large  anklets  and  a  necklace  with  an  end  hanging  like  a 
bunch  between  the  breasts.  The  ears  have  large  earrings  and  a  plain 
square  crown  is  on  the  head.  The  doorwav  of  the  cave  is  about  as 
high  as  the  ceiling,  or  10'  4:"  excluding  the  height  of  its  threshold. 
It  has  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame.  The  veranda  is  9^  10"^  broad  by 
4'  r''  deep  and  12'  9^  high,  or  about  1'  V  higher  than  the  hall.  In 
front  of  the  veranda,  in  a  space  2^  S''  deep,  are  two  pillars  and  two 
pilasters,  and  between  each  pillar  and  pilaster  is  a  foot  high  bench 
with  a  foot  high   curtain.    On  the  back  of  the  curtain  is  the  rail 

Cttem.  The  pillars  and  pilasters  have  not  the  pot  and  plate  capital 
low  but  their  top  ornament  differs  little  from  that  of  the  pillars  of 
cave  I.  consisting  of  an  octagonal  shaft  with  upon  it  an  inverted  pot 
surmounted  by  a  plain  ring  on  which  are  four  plates  each  larger 
than  the  plate  below  it.  A  new  feature  in  these  pillars  is  that  the 
narrow  eave  of  the  ceiling  does  not  rest  on  the  pillar  capital  but  on 
a  quadrangular  shaft  over  the  capital.  The  cave  seems  to  have  been 
painted.  The  coating  of  plaster  is  still  distinct  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall  and  still  more  in  the  roof  of  veranda,  where  the  colour  remains. 
The  ornament  seems  to  have  consisted  of  round  cirdes  between 
aqnaie  panels,  and  the  colours  used  appear  to  have  been  red  yellow 
and  white.    The  work  appears  to  have  been  very  poor.    As  at  the 

1  The  dmahka  it  the  medioinftl  or  Incky  berry  of  the  PhyUanthos  embIio»  whioh 
when  heU  drjr  ihriveli  into  groovea. 

*  The  detaiU  of  the  pillan  are,  beginning  from  the  foot,  the  f onr  baae  pUtea  a  little 
oyer  2^  each,  then  the  cireolar  baae  of  the  waterpot  2",  the  waterpot  1'  10",  the  eight* 
8idedahaft8'8''hig|i«id8'9''roaiid.    TliedJitaiioe  betwemihe  piUaniii'. 
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Ednheri  cayes  in  S^sette,  the  plaster  seems  to  have  consisted  of  rioe 
chaff  and  clay.  The  caye  front  or  facade  occupies  a  space  20' 
broad  by  40^  high  in  which  the  caye  has  been  cut.  Outside  the 
yeranda  is  the  eaye  in  which  appear  the  ends  of  mortices.  Oyer  the 
eaye  is  the  rail  pattern,  and  aboye  the  rail  pattern  in  a  recess  is  a 
round  arch,  and,  within  the  arch,  a  deep  inner  arch.  Steps,  which 
apparently  led  between  the  pillars  haye  disappeared.  Two  or  three 
steps  also  seem  to  haye  led  to  a  flat  space  which  communicated  by  a 
doorway  with  caye  III.  Over  this  doorway  is  an  inscription  of  two 
whole  and  a  portion  of  a  third  line.  Except  the  beginning  and  some 
traces  of  the  end  letters  on  the  right  the  letters  haye  been  lost  from 
the  flow  of  water  from  aboye.  The  first  line  had  twenty  letters,  the 
second  twenty  and  the  third  eleyen  of  which  seyen  remain.  The 
part  preseryed  reads : 

a)  Sidham  upa'sakasa  nagama  <sa). 

(2)  Satamalaputasa. 

(8)  PutaVirabhutina. 

This  seems  to  record  a  gift  by  a  merchant  whose  name  cannot  be 
made  out.  Perhaps  the  giver  is  the  Yirabhuti  mentioned  in  the 
third  line.  Whether  the  gift  was  the  doorway  or  cave  II.  or  cay& 
III.  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probably  connected  with  the 
chapel  cave  II. 

Gave  III.  is  in  two  parts,  an  inner  hall  and  a  veranda.  The  hall 
is  about  18'  broad  by  15'  deep  and  T  high.  The  walls  are  not  equal 
in  length,  the  left  wall  being  16'  lO''  and  the  right  wall  14'  10\ 
In  the  back  it  is  18'  h''  broad  and  in  front  17'  3*.  To  .the  rightj 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  wall,  is  a  bench  10^  high  and  2'  3^ 
broad.  The  doorway  is  as  high  as  the  hall  ceiling  that  is  7'  by 
4'  10"^  broad,  and  with  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame.  The  front 
yeranda,  which  is  16'  8^^  broad  by  4'  10''  deep  aud  10'  3"  high  or 
about  2'  ^  higher  than  the  hall  roof,  is  on  a  6^  lower  level  than  the 
hall  floor.  In  the  left  wall  a  partly  broken  door  opens  on  cave  II« 
In  front  were  two  plain  octagonal  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The 
right  pilaster  is  entire  and  part  of  the  left  pillar  hangs  from  the 
ceiline.  This  cave  differs  in  shape  both  from  dwellings  and  from, 
chapel  caves.  It  has  no  object  of  worship,  the  bench  on  the  left  ia. 
larger  than  a  dwelling  cave  bench,  and  there  are  no  holes  above  the 
bench  for  the  usual  cloth-pegs.  The  cave  was  probably  a  dining 
hall  or  %aUra  though  dining  halls  generally  have  benches  on  all  sidea 
instead  of,  as  here,  only  on  one  side.  To  the  right  of  Gave  III.  is  an 
earth-filled  cistern,  and  beyond  it,  to  the  right,  seems  a'  trace  of 
another  cistern. 

Gave  lY.  about  thirty  feet  below  caye  III.  reached  by  a  broken 
and  difficult  path,  is  an  unfinished  dwelling  intended  to  have  a  yeranda 
and  cell.  The  fear  of  water,  from  cracks  in  the  veranda  roof,  haa 
left  the  cell  unfinished  with  a  depth  and  breadth  of  about  6'  6*  and 
a  height  of  about  6'.  The  doorway  is  3'  wide  and  is  as  high  as  the 
cell.  The  veranda  is  20'  9^  broad  by  6'  3"  deep  and  1'  higher  than 
the  cell.  In  front  were  two  plain  quadrangular  pillars  and  two 
pilasters.  The  left  pillar  and  pilaster  remain  but  the  whole  of  the 
right  pillar  and  about  half  of  me  right  pilaster  are  lost. 
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Cave  V.  about  sixty  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  IV.  and  on  the  same  , 
level,  is  not  a  cave  but  an  artificial  opening  26'  4*  broad  by  12'  8^ 
deep  much  filled  with  earth.  It  may  either  be  a  view  place  or  a 
large  cistern  of  the  style  of  a  bathing  cistern.  Above  Cave  Y.  is  a 
similar  smaller  opening.  Above  caves  IV.  and  V.  and  about  70'  to 
the  right  of  Cave  III.  on  a  high  level,  were  four  cisterns,  three  of 
which  have  broken  fronts  and  look  like  cells.  The  first  is  filled  with 
earth  and  has  a  large  pipal  tree  growing  in  front  of  it.  To  the 
right  of  the  front  enough  of  the  work  remains  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  cistern.  The  second  cistern  about  twenty  feet  to  the  right 
is  on  a  lower  level.  It  is  a  larger  cistern  with  a  broken  front  and 
a  recess  at  its  mouth  with  a  small  bench.  In  the  back  wall  of  the 
recess  is  a  well  cut  and  well  preserved  inscription  which  reads  : 

SiTasamaputMa  Sivabhutiiio  dAyadhamma  podhL 
This  may  be  translated 

'  The  meritorlouB  gift  of  a  oiatem  by  SlTabhuti  son  of  Sivasama.' 
The  recess  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  cell  and  a  doorway  in  its 
right  wall  leads  to  the  third  cistern  which  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
second  but  not  so  deep.  Its  front  also  is  broken.  To  the  right, 
on  the  top,  part  of  the  mouth  remains*  A  little  to  the  right  of  the 
third  is  the  fourth  cistern  filled  with  earth  and  hidden  by  a  Ficus 
glomerata  or  audumbar  tree. 

Cave  VI.  is  a  sitting  rest-chamber,  which  is  called  a  mandap  or 

Sleasure  seat  in  Inscription  3.  It  is  a  recess  9'  lO'^  broad  by  4'  lO'' 
eep  and  &  8"  high,  with  on  three  sides  the  remains  of  a  bench  1^ 
broad  by  1'  high.  To  the  right  a  recess  probably  contained  the 
mouth  of  a  cistern  for  the  use  of  monks  resting  in  the  mandap. 
On  the  right  wall  just  under  the  ceiling  is  an  important  well  cut 
inscription  in  three  lines.  Two  or  three  letters  in  the  beginning 
of  each  line  are  lost ;  the  rest  are  well  preserved.  The  inscription 
reads: 

a)  [Bano]i  ICahalctaatapaaa'  Ba'mi  Nahapa'naaa 

(2)  [a']>  ma'tyasa  Vaohhasasotasa  Ayamasa 

(8)  deyadhama*  ohacQiis  matapooba  punathayaTasa*  40 

kato 

and  it  may  be  translated 

'The  meritorioiu  sift  of  a  mandapa  and  oiBtexn  by 
Ayama  of  the  Vataa  etook,  prime  minister  to  the  king, 
the  great  Batrapa,  the  lord  Nahapa'na,  made  for  merit 
in  the  year  40.* 

Cave  VII.  is  a  small  dwelling  including  a  cell  and  a  small  open 
front.     The  cell  is  7'  square  and  7'  high,  the  front  wall  Z"  less  in 
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*  The  letters  railo  are  entirely  lost.  LookiDg  at  the  size  of  the  lino  and  of  the  way 
in  which  Nahap^Uia  is  mentioned  in  Nitoik  inscriptions,  the  two  missing  letters  are 
wtthont  doubt  raHo, 

*  Vor  mah4  the  text  has  maha  probably  a  mistake  of  the  engraver. 

*  ^is  half  lost  and  the  half  that  remains  is  very  indistinct.  The  letters  nuUifa  are 
dim  hot  not  donbtfal. 

^  Die  is  entirely  lost  bat  as  the  letters  yadhama  follow  though  dim,  de  seems  to  be 
the  probable  letter, 

*  Cha4hi  is  a  mistake  for  po4hL  The  cistern  near  the  eave  leaves  no  doubt  that  a 
oktam  was  meant  in  the  inscription.  *  Fosa  should  bo  wwe. 
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breadth  than  the  back  wall.  The  doorway  which  is  as  high  as  the  cell 
is  2'  8"  broad,  and  has  no  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame.  The  open 
front  is  7'  2^  broad  and  1'  7"  deep.  Its  floor  is  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  the  cell,  perhaps  an  inch  lower,  while  the  roof  of  the 
front  is  about  one  inch  higher  than  the  cell. 

Gave  YIII.  is  an  irregular  row  of  seven  cells.  In  front 
is  a  space  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  10^  8'  in  the  middle  and 
narrowing  at  the  ends.  The  cells  have  a  broken  overhanging  roof 
with  a  greatest  breadth  of  5',  narrowing  towards  the  right,  the 
effect  of  time.  By  the  side  of  the  first  four  doorways,  in  we  front 
wall  just  under  the  ceiling,  are  niches  of  imknown  use  about  6^ 
deep  and  6^  broad.  All  are  dwelling  cells  as  the  front  and  back 
wall  of  each  has  a  hole  for  the  pole  from  which  hung  the  monk's 
cloth  and  bowl. 

Gave  IX.  about  thirty  feet  below  cave  YIII.  is  a  hall  with  a 
front.  Its  sides  are  irregular,  with  a  greatest  depth  of  15^  6% 
and  a  breadth  of  23'  9^  The  height  is  6'  3%  but  as  the  floor  is 
about  V  9"  deep  in  clay,  the  original  height  must  have  been 
about  8^  The  front  wall,  which  hias  doors,  is  smaller  than  the 
back  wall  being  19'  5*.  The  right  wall  is  13'  8*  and  narrows 
towards  the  front  to  avoid  a  slit  in  the  rock  likely  to  admit  water. 
The  left  wall  is  15'  6*  long.  On  the  right  side,  running  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  wall,  is  a  broken  bench  about  1'  9*  high 
and  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  three  feet.  In  the  front  wall  are  two 
doorways  the  left  door  smaller  than  the  right.  The  overhanging 
roof  of  the  front  space  is  so  broken  that  it  does  not  look  like  a  front, 
but  the  walls  on  either  side  are  preserved.  It  is  19'  2*^  broad  by  4' 
deep.    This  cave  was  probably  a  dining  hall  or  sattra  as  its  general 

{>lan  much  resembles  mat  of  cave  III.  About  twelve  feet  to  the 
eft  is  a  recess,  either  a  ruined  cistern  or  an  imfinished  cistern. 
Between  caves  VIII.  and  IX.  and  about  fifty-five  feet  to  the  rig^ht, 
a  group  of  cisteras  are  cut  to  catch  a  spring  which  flows  from  the 
hiU-top.  The  first  two  dstems,  which  are  side  by  side,  look  like 
recesses  and,  as  their  partition  wall  is  broken,  they  look  like  a  two* 
celled  dwelling.  Of  the  first  cistern  the  front  is  preserved,  and 
traces  show  that  its  mouth  was  near  the  left  end.  Of  the  second 
dstem  nearly  half  the  front  is  gone.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the 
second  cistern  in  a  recess  is  the  third  cistern^  its  front  i>artly  broken. 
To  the  right  of  the  third  cistern  was  a  rock-cut  seat  now  broken. 
Further  to  the  right  are  four  other  cisterns  entirely  filled  with 
earth.  Above  these  appear  to  be  some  excavations,  perhaps  cistema 
now  inaccessible.  About  fifteen  feet  further  is  an  excavation  like 
cave  Y.  It  may  be  a  seat  or  perhaps  a  large-mouthed  bathing 
pond.  Above  tlus  are  what  appear  to  be  four  earth-filled  cistems 
recognizable  only  by  the  grass  or  brushwood  growing  out  of  their 
mouths. 

About  eighty  ^ards  to  the  right  of  this  group  of  cistema^  near 
where  the  £rection  of  the  hill  begins  to  change,  is  Cave  X.  The 
cave  faces  east-north-east  and  includes  an  imfinished  dwelling  with 
a  cell  and  veranda.  The  veranda  is  finished  and  the  inner  oell 
incomplete,  but  apparently  not  from  any  flaw  in  the  rock.     The 
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irregularly  round  cell  is  2'  10"  deep.  This  is  the  last  cave  in  the 
Bhimdshankar  group.  Above  it  is  an  excavation  difficult  of  access 
which  looks  natural  though  it  is  artificial. 

About  fifteen  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  X.  near  one  another  are 
five  small  excavations  like  cave  V.  As  they  are  partly  filled  it  is 
hard  to  make  out  whether  they  are  view  seats,  large  open  bathing 
cisterns  with  broken  front  walls,  or  broken  cells. 

About  300  yards  from  cave  X.  comes  the  Ambika  group  of 
nineteen  caves  stretching  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west, 
and  generally  facing  north-north-east.  About  forty  feet  above 
where  the  group  begins  are  seven  cisterns,  two  of  which  hold  good 
water. 

Cave  XI.,  a  small  dwelling  cave,  appears  to  have  included  a  cell 
with  a  front  veranda.  The  front  wall  of  the  cell  and  the  right  and 
left  sides  and  the  roof  of  the  veranda  are  all  broken.  The  cell, 
which  is  8'  2"  deep  and  T  S*  broad,  is  almost  entirely  filled  with 
earth.  To  the  left  are  traces  of  an  excavation.  But  it  is  entirely 
filled  with  earth  and  blocked  by  a  rock  fallen  from  above. 

Cave  XII.  close  to  cave  XI.  is  an  xmfinished  dwelling  cave, 
including  two  unfinished  cells  and  a  veranda.  The  veranda  is 
finished  but  the  cells  are  incomplete,  especially  the  right  cell. 
Both  sides  of  the  veranda  are  broken.  Like  cave  XI.  it  is  nearly 
half  full  of  earth. 

Cave  XIII.  consists  of  a  cell  and  a  veranda.  The  cell  is  15'  7" 
broad  by  7'  &^  deep  with  irregular  sides.  The  veranda  is  7'  10" 
broad  by  2'  10*  deep.  Both  of  its  sides  and  a  little  of  its  front  are 
broken.  From  what  remains  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
quadrangular  pilasters  with  an  eave  resting  on  them.  The  front  of 
the  cell  is  broken,  but  a  little  piece  of  rock  hanging  about  the 
middle  shows  that  the  cave  had  two  doorways. 

Cave  XIV.  is  a  dwelling  cave,  consisting  of  a  hall  with  two  cells 
on  either  side.  It  is  greatly  broken.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  hole  caused  by  a  layer  of  soft  rock.  The  hall  is  18'  6" 
square  and  9'  high.  The  side  cells,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  size, 
are  6"  higher  than  the  level  of  the  hall  floor.  The  first  cell  to  the 
left  is  6'  10'  deep  and  6'  7"  broad,  and  the  second  is  6'  8"  deep 
and  6'  10" broad;  the  first  cell  to  the  right  is  6'  lO''  deep  bv  riO" 
broad,  and  the  second  7'  deep  by  7'  8''  broad.  The  cells  have 
plain  doorways  T  b"  high.  All  the  cells  are  nearly  7'  b"  high  and 
their  ceiling  is  about  V  higher  than  the  hall  ceUmg.  The  right 
front  wall  of  the  hall  is  entire.  The  left  front  wall,  though  broken 
from  below,  remains  in  the  upper  part  and  shows  that  the  nail  door 
was  6'  broad  and  as  high  as  the  hall  ceiling.  The  hall  has  an  open 
front  16'  4"^  broad  and  6'  8"  deep,  as  appears  from  the  still  preserved 
top  of  the  left  side.  The  right  side  is  lost.  In  the  back  wall  of 
tho  veranda  and  to  the  right  of  the  hall  doorway  below  the  ceiling 
is  an  inscription  in  two  lines  partly  broken.     The  inscription  reads  : 

(1)  (Ga)hapatipata'nam  bha'timnam  donanka 

(2)  Ba  ohaugabham  deyadhamam. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  givers  of  this  cave  were  two  sons 
of  a  householder  whose  name  has  been  lost  in  the  beginning  of  the 
B  866^22 
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first  line.    The  names  of  the  sons  also  are  lost  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  line.     The  cave  is  called'f  our-celled. 

Cave  XV.  is  a  large  cell,  12'  9*  deep  12'  broad  and  8'  high. 
Catch-holes  in  either  wall  seem  to  show  that  the  cave  has  been  used 
for  cattle.  Hammer  marks  show  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  break  the  partition  walls.  The  door  is  4'  S"  broad  and  8'  high, 
and  has  holes  in  the  top  for  a  thick  wooden  frame.  The  cell  had 
an  overhanging  eave. 

A  flight  of  steps  between  caves  XIV.  and  XV.  leads  to  Cave  XVT. 
The  old  steps  have  been  broken  and  new  steps  have  been  made 
probably  by  the  townspeople.  An  image  of  the  Jain  goddess 
Ambika  has  been  carved  in  the  cave  and  the  image  is  worshipped 
by  the  Jains  and  other  people  of  Junnar,  and,  after  the  name  of  this 
goddess,  this  group  is  locally  known  as  Ambika  Lene.  The  cave 
is  a  dwelling,  consisting  of  five  cells  with  a  large  front  veranda. 
The  cells  are  not  cut  straight  and  are  of  unequal  size.  Part  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  veranda  beginning  with  the  third  cell  and  part  also 
of  the  front  wall  are  broken.  The  first  cell  is  6'  8''  broad  7'  lO''  deep 
and  6'  10"^  high.  In  the  back  has  been  cut  a  shallow  recess  for  an 
image  or  perhaps  to  make  an  inner  cell.  In  the  left  wall  is  a  hole 
for  the  monk's  clothes-peg.  The  door  is  2'  6''  broad  and  as  high  as  the 
ceilinff.  The  cell  floor  is  3'  lower  than  the  veranda  floor.  To  the 
left  of  the  doorway,  in  a  small  shallow  recess,  is  a  standing  figure 
of  a  Jain  Eshetrapdl  or  Field-Guardian,  about  1'  6"  high,  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century.  His  left  hand  rests  on  his  hip  and  in  the 
fight  hand  is  a  weapon  too  broken  to  be  identified.  Bound  his  face  is 
4tn  aureole.  Near  his  right  leg  is  a  sitting  human  figure  and  near  his 
left  leg  is  a  dog.  This  image  has  been  broken  probably  by  Musal- 
mdns.  To  the  right  of  the  doorway  in  a  small  recess  is  a  broken 
sitting  figure  of  a  goddess  10"  high,  probably  a  figure  of  the  Jain 
ffoddess  Chakreshvari.  On  either  side  of  the  image  are  two  human 
^figures.  In  front  of  each  image  is  a  pair  of  holes  in  which  to  lay  a 
board  or  pilank  for  offerings. 

The  second  cell  is  7'  8''  deep  by  6'  9'  broad  and  6'  9^  high  with 
a  peg-hole  in  the  back  wall  and  two  catch-holes  high  up  the  side 
walls.  The  third  cell  is  unfinished  because  of  a  soft  layer  in  the  left 
«ide  wall.  It  is  5'  10^  deep  by  4^  10''  broad  and  6'  4"  high.  Be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  cells  is  a  recess,  which  must  orig^ally 
have  contained  the  figure  of  a  Jain  god.  The  plinth  for  the  seat  of 
•4he  god  has  been  made  as  well  as  a  drain  to  carry  away  the  water  of 
■the  god's  bath.  The  fourth  and  fifth  cells  were  originally  aeparate^ 
but  the  Jains  have  broken  down  the  partition,  a  trace  of  which 
appears  in  the  ceiling,  and  made  the  two  cells  into  one  h^  7'  IV 
deep  by  17'  S*'  broad  and  7'  V  high.  In  the  back  wall  two  Jain 
images  sit  cross-legged  in  the  lotus  position.  They  appear  to  have 
been  brolcen  by  the  Musalmans.  The  image  to  the  leit,  probably  of 
NeminAth  the  twenty-second  Tirthankar,  is  3'  high  and  2'  5*  in  the 
•cross-legged  posture,  and  has  a  three-canopied  umbrella,  and^  on 
either  side  of  the  umbrella,  a  broken  flying  angel  with  a  fly- flap  or 
ehauri.  To  the  left  in  a  recess  were  two  small  standing  figures  one 
1^  Z"  high  and  the  other  smaller.     Each  figure  had  over  the  head 
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a  serpMit  hood,  or  perhaps  a  badly  cat  umbrella.  The  image  to  the 
right,  also  broken,  probably  by  Musalmans,  is  perhaps  of  Adindth 
the  first  Jain  Tirthankar,  as  above  his  shoulder  are  the  carved  ring- 
lets by  which,  in  old  images,  Adindth  is  identified.  The  image  sits 
cross-legged  2'  5*  high  and  2'  3'  between  the  knees.  Bound  the 
face  is  an  aureole.  Above  is  a  three-canopied  umbrella  of  somewhat 
different  shape  from  the  umbrella  over  the  image  of  Nemin&th.  On 
either  side  of  the  umbrella  is  an  ansel  with  a  ny-flap.  In  the  left 
wall  of  the  hall,  in  a  recess,  is  Ambika  seated  under  a  maugo  tree. 
The  image  is  2'  3''  high  by  2'  2''  broad.  The  left  leg  is  crossed 
and  the  right  leg  hangs  down.  Under  the  left  knee  is  the  lion, 
Ambika's  car.  Over  the  left  and  right  knees  are  two  boys,  her  sons 
Siddha  and  Buddha.  To  the  left  of  Ambika,  a  standing  figure  1^  4^ 
high  holds  an  umbrella.  Above  the  mango  trees  three  Tirthankars 
sit  cross-leffged,  the  middle  figure  larger  than  the  two  side  figures. 
This  is  to  show  that  the  goddess  Ambika  is  subordinate  to  the  Tir- 
thankars, though  she  is  regarded  as  the  special  guardian  goddess  or 
shdsandevi  of  iNemin^th  the  twenty-second  Tirthankar.  Under  each 
figure  are  two  holes  probably  for  wooden  planks.  From  their  work- 
manship, these  images  appear  to  be  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century^ 
when  the  Jains  seem  to  have  plastered  these  two  cells  and  the 
veranda  in  front  of  them.  Traces  of  the  plaster,  which  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  thin  hemp-like  fibres  mixed  with  lime,  remain. 

In  front  of  all  the  cells  is  a  broken  veranda  49'  10*  broad  by  7'  2^ 
deep.  A  wall  ran  along  the  veranda  in  front  of  cavea  XY.. 
X Vll.  and  XYIII.  This  wall,  as  well  as  more  than  half  of  the 
veranda  floor,  is  ruined.  To  admit  light  into  it,  each  cell  appears 
to  have  had  a  door  in  the  front  wall,  but,  except  the  first  door  and 
the  top  part  of  the  second,  no  traces  of  the  doors  are  left. 

Cave  XVII.  is  to  the  right  of  cave  XV.^  on  a  two  feet  higher  level 
and  under  cave  XVI.  It  is  a  cell  T  deep  by  T  8*  broad  and  T  31' 
biffh.  Its  back  wall  and  left  side  remain,  though  a  partly  success- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  break  the  left  waU.  The  right  wall 
is  partly  broken  while  the  front  wall  and  part  of  the  ceiling  are  gone. 
In  the  back  wall  is  a  peg-hole« 

Cave  XVIII.  by  the  side  of  cave  XVII.  and  under  the  veranda 
of  cave  XVI,  consists  of  two  cells  now  entirely  ruined  except  the 
back  wall.     They  are  about  5'  6"^  in  front  of  cave  XVH. 

Cave  XIX.  to  the  right  of  cave  XVIII^  and  under  cave  XVI. 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  veranda  and  an  inner  cell  7'  V  deep 
by  T  9^  broad  and  T  W  high.  Its  front  wall  and  veranda  are  ffone; 
A  door  in  the  left  of  this  veranda  probably  led  ta  the  right  cell  of 
cave  XVIII. 

Cave  XX.  ia  a  small  plain  quadrangular  chapel  cave.  Its  floor, 
which  is  now  much  filled  with  earth,  appears  to  have  originally  been 
on  the  same  level  as  cave  XXI.  to  its  right,  the  great  cha])el  of 
this  group.  Its  front  wall  and  part  of  the  side  walls  are  broken. 
The  cave  probably  extended  to  the  pillars  of  cave  XXI.  and  was  14 
deep  and  9"  8^  broad.  The  heieht  cannot  be  ascertained  as  it  is 
much  filled  with  earth.     The  rebc-shrine  or  chaitya  is  about  two  feet 
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from  the  back  and  side  walls.  In  shape  the  relic-shrine  is  of  the 
tinie  of  Gotaniipiitra  II.  (a.d.  50),  consisting  of  a  toothed  belt  on  a 
round  plinth,  the  belt  surmounted  by  a  strip  of  rail  pattern,  and  on 
the  plinth  a  more  than  three  quarters  circular  dome,  and  above  the 
dome  a  capital  with  rail  pattern  (now  broken  but  distinct  on  the 
back),  and  on  the  capital  a  broken  shaft  supporting  an  umbrella  cut 
out  of  the  ceiling.     The  dome  is  about  3'  high,^ 

Cave  XXI.  is  an  unfinished  chapel  or  chaitija  cave  intended  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  worship  in  the  Ambika  group.  A  large  cross 
layer  of  soft  rock,  us  high  as  the  cave  and  six  feet  broad,  which  runs 
throughout  tlie  rock  and  appears  in  cave  XIV.  about  sixty  feet  to  the 
left,  seems  to  be  the  cause  why  the  chapel  was  left  unfinished.  In 
spite  of  this  layer  of  soft  rock  tlie  excavation  seems  to  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  relic-shrine,  but  a  second  layer  of  soft  trap  behind 
tlie  relic-shrine  secmis  to  have  stopped  further  work.  The  veranda 
lias  been  finished,  the  hall  also  is  mostly  finished,  but  the  relic- 
shrine  is  incomplete.  The  rock  intended  for  the  relic-shrine  seems 
to  have  been  left  unfinished  while  being  dressed;  only  the  tee  has 
been  made  and  the  dome  appears  to  have  been  partly  brought  into 
shape.  The  hall  is  37'  4"  deep  by  IG'  broad  in  front.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  on  perpendicular  walls  the  height  of  which  cannot  be  given 
as  the  cave  is  greatly  filled  with  clay  washed  in  during  the  rains. 
The  doorway  is  quadrangular  five  feet  broad  and  apparently  about  ten 
feet  high.  Above  is  a  moulding  13'  7"  long  and  1'  9''  broad.  Above 
the  moulding  is  a  recess  in  which  is  a  horse-shoe  arch,  and  within 
the  arch  a  vaulted  window  admits  light  to  the  cave.  In  front  of 
the  door  a  fiat-roofed  veranda  has  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  in 
the  Slultakarni  (».  c.  90- A.  i).  3u0)  style  with  a  central  octagonal 
shaft  on  an  Indian  waterpot  resting  on  a  ring  over  four  square 
plat(\s,  each  \Aixie  smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  Above  the  shaft 
are  the  pot  and  the  plates  inverted,  with,  over  the  plates,  a  quadran- 
gular shaft  on  which  as  in  cave  II .  rests  the  eave  of  the  roof.  The  left 
pilaster  is  lost.  The  chief  interest  of  this  cave  are  eleven  inscrip- 
tions in  the  veranda,  many  of  them  recording  grants,  but  none 
referring  to  the  making  of  the  cave.  The  grants  do  not  seem  to 
refer  to  this  unfinished  cludti/n  cave  but  to  the  monastic  establish- 
ment which  lived  in  the  Ambika  group.  This  cave  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  for  recording  grants  because  it  was  empty  and  unused. 
The  inscriptions  are  badly  cut  on  a  rough  undressed  surface,  but, 
though  a  little  hard  to  read,  most  are  complete.  Inscription  5  is  on 
the  right  hand  pillar  in  two  parts,  one  on  a  face  to  the  left  of  the 
visitor  and  the  other  on  the  right  face.  It  is  hard  to  say,  until  the 
meaning  is  made  out,  whether  this  is  one  inscription  in  two  parts  or 
two  separate  inscriptions.  The  letters  are  distinct,  deep-cut,  and 
well  preserved,   but   no  meaning   can   be  got  out  of  them.     The 


1  It  is  possible  that,  like  the  rclic-shrine  to  the  left  of  Kanhcri  cave  IV.  the  relic- 
Fhriiic  in  this  cive  may  l>e  dedicated  to  some  local  monk.  The  cave  could  not  then 
lie  called  a  eli{ij>el  or  ch  lUijn  cave  as  the  word  rA«//^a  is  only  used  for  relic-shrincs  in 
honour  of  lUiddha  while  the  word  for  relic-shrines  iu  honour  of  mouks,  as  the  Bhdja 
and  Kauheri  cave  iiiacriptious  jshow,  is  Ihupa  or  vfujKi. 
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inscription 
characters, 
be  read  : 


seems  to  be  in  a  foreign  language    written   in  cave 
The  inscription  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  may 


(1)  Apura'na 

(2)  Deaka'.i 

(3)  Hamana'. 

(4)  Boathl. 

The  second  part  may  be  read 
(1)  A'sa.*  (2)  Tha'da. 


(5)  Va'dliima'.' 

(6)  Nikava.3 

(7)  Vancha.* 


(8)  Khtmesa.^ 


(4)  Na.7 


Inscription  6  is  on  the  left  pillar  on  the  side  facing  the  inscribed 
faces  of  the  right  pillar.  It  is  in  four  distinct  and  well  cut  lines. 
As  in  Inscription  5  no  meaning  can  be  made  out  of  the  words 
which  are : 

a)  TaTjake-S         (2)  E:eBU8a.«>         (3)  Ta'tobho.w         (4)  Badhl" 

Inscription  7  is  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  to  the  left  of  the 
moulding  on  the  doorway.  The  inscription  is  in  four  lines  faintly 
cut  on  a  rough  surface  but  distinct.     The  inscription  reads  : 

(1)  Ght'meshuis  va'nadeshuis  nivatana'ni 

(2)  panarasasa^  palapasa 

(3)  deyadhama  apajitesuga 

(4)  nepayogokabathe  da'na.^^ 

This  records  the  grant  by  a  man  named  Palapa  of  fifteen  nivar- 
tanas  in  Yanada  village  to  remain  in  charge  of  a  man  named 
Payogoka  of  the  Apajita  gana  or  sect.  Ydnada  village  may  be  the 
modem  Vdndvdi  four  miles  west  of  Junnar.  Apajita  must  be  a 
Buddhist  sect.  The  Jains  also  have  ganas,  one  very  old  sect  among 
the  Digambaras  is  Apardjita  which  this  name  closely  resembles  .^^ 

Inscription  8  on  the  moulding  consists  of  four  long  lines  on  a 
rough  surface,  the  letters  getting  larger  in  each  lower  line.  As 
the  surface  is  rough  and  full  of  irregular  chisel  marks  crossing 
the  letters  the  inscription  is  hard  to  read  and  is  puzzling.  It  may 
be  read: 

(1).  Qedha^*  viha'ra'nai^  da'na^s  ka'kaCpu)  teia^^  sa'rasaTano      ^ 
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Inscriptions. 


1  Deabi  may  be  also  read  desukd, 

*  The  letter  vnd  is  confased  by  a  crack  in  the  rock  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  va  or  mt . 
'  Nikava  may  be  nikacha.        ^  Vatleha  may  be  also  read  vofUha  or  choHcha, 

*  A$a  may  be  musa.  '  Khuneaa  ma^  be  rine^a, 

^  The  small  cross  line  after  na  marks  that  the  writing  is  complete. 

^  Tdbake  may  be  T}dbake,  ^  Kmisa  may  be  keaaa. 

^  The  middle  letter  to  of  tdtobho  may  be  an  engraver's  mistake  for  chho, 

*•  Badhi  may  be  gcufhi  or  Sadhi. 

'*  The  third  letter  shu  appears  like  pu  in  the  original  as  the  letters  are  very  nearly 
alikcs.     It  is  curioas  to  find  8hu  here  as  the  letter  ma  is  not  generally  used  in  rr&krit. 

^  The  letter  nhu  at  the  end  is  also  written  like  pu  but  to  read  pu  makes  no  sense. 

''*  Dana  in  the  original  looks  like  ndna.  It  is  probably  an  engraver's  mistake  as 
the  first  letter  must  be  dd, 

1^  Compare  below  apardjita  in  Inscription  10.  ^*  Oedka  may  be  gidha, 

^7  The  lower  part  of  td  is  much  curved  and  appears  like  vd  but  it  must  be  rd.  Na 
ought  to  be  nam, 

^  The  original  has  dana  probably  for  ddna,  A  chisel  mark  below  na  makes  it  look 
like  ku  but  ddku  gives  no  sense,  while  examination  shows  that  the  roughness  in  tha 
rock  has  no  connection  with  the  letter. 

19  /»||  seems  to  have  been  omitted  after  hdka  and  before  teta  for  Sk.  Kdkapuirena. 
Thi»  appears  to  be  the  name  of  some  place  in  Junnar,  as,  at  the  end,  mention  is  made 
of  a  gift  of  eight  nhalaiias  to  the  Kakapuliya  aamdya  or  the  assemblage  residing  in 
Kdisapvt€i, 
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na'ma  vannakaro  ijra  hala'pa'nasa'T^^  bhoga  deyadliama 

Buvanaka'ra  seniya. 
(2)   Ga'ma  Danagara  khetramlia'  ohheta  ha'*  (P)  savaja'Cta) 

bhogam*  nivatana'iii  be2*   deyadhama  simita'ya   ga'me 

panakavaohliare  hala'to  karo  bha'takasa  deyadhama. 
(8).    Gto'me  madahatalesu*  ohhetasu  lonikamato  bba'go  satesu 

panohasu      deyadhama      simita'ya     ola'nathiya      a'baka^ 

zdTatana'ni  be. 
(4X    Deyadhama  va'niyikasa  Da'mjmadasa. 
(5).   G-a'me  kislravalava'yam  kheta  Viratha'na  gharasapuva 

[pa'J  se  niTatana'ni  atha  8  Ka'kaputiya  sama'ya 
(6).    Mhi deyadhama. 

This  records  gifts  in  different  places  by  different  men  to  the 
Gidha  Yih4ra  which  would  seem  to  show  that  this  group  used  to  be 
called  the  Gidha  Vihdra,  The  first  gift  of  the  duty  on  fifty  ploughed 
is  by  a  dyer  named  Sarasvana  residing  in  K^kaputa.  As  ata  here 
is  used  with  K^kaputa  it  appears  that  K&kaputa  is  the  name  of  some 
place  near  Junnar  where  the  dyer  lived.  The  second  gift  is  by  a 
guild  of  goldsmiths  of  two  nivatancLs  in  a  field  in  Danagara  village. 
This  Danagara  village  may  be  Dhangarv^  village  five  miles 
south-west  of  Junnar,  if  the  place  Dhangarvadi  be  not  a  modem 
name  called  after  Dhangars.  The  third  gift  is  by  a  woman  named 
Simitd  (Sk.  Srimitrd)  of  the  rent  and  duty  on  ploughs  in 
Panakavachhara  village.  This  Panakavachhara  may  be  the  modem 
Pdnsarvddi  two  miles  north  of  Junnar.  The  suffix  ixidi  is  modem  and 

fanerally  used  to  mean  a  small  village  while  the  name  Pdnasara  or 
dnsar,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  corrupt  form  pana  avasara. 
The  fourth  ^t  must  be  by  the  same  Simitd  as  the  name  of  the  giver 
is  not  mentioned.  The  fifth  gift  is  by  the  same  Simit^  of  two 
nivatanaa  of  mango  groves  in  Olana  village.  This  Ol^a  village  may 
be  Yalangaon  village  seven  miles  south-east  of  Junnar.  The  sixth 
gift  is  of  a  field  of  8  nivatanas  in  Eisirvalava  village  to  the  east  of 
Yirthanghara.  Eisirvalava  may  be  the  modem  Eusur  village 
two  miles  west  of  Junnar.  All  these  six  grants  have  been  made  to 
the  Eakaputiya  assemblage.  This  seems  to  show  that  E&kaputa  is 
the  name  of  some  place  near  Junnar. 

Inscription  9  is  in  nine  lines  in  the  veranda  recess  to  the  left  of 
the  horse-shoe  arch.    It  is  faintly  cut  on  a  rough  surface.    It  is 


^  Pdnaadya  is  a  mistake  probably  for  panndsdya, 

3  The  hd  after  ehheta  is  hard  to  understan'd.  It  seems  to  be  nnconnected  with  the 
sentence.  If  it  is  taken  as  a  nnmeral  it  misht  represent  eight  Still  this  cannot  be 
right  as  the  attribute  savaidtabhogam  is  in  the  singular  number  and  as  the  figure  for 
eifht  which  occurs  in  the  last  line  of  the  inscription  is  different. 

'  The  ta  after  wivajd  has  been  omitted  probably  by  the  engraver.  Without  sup- 
plying a  ta  the  phrase  gives  no  meaning,  and  the  phrase  savajdtCLbhogam  occurs  in  the 
N&Bik  inscriptions.     Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVL  pp.  551,  652  note  2. 

^  For  he  B  the  original  seems  to  have  something  like  pota ;  it  is  a  mistake  of  the 
enffraver  as  the  letters  poia  and  he  2  are  much  alike. 

^Lt  looks  like  pe  as  the  letters  are  very  closely  alike ;  but  as  the  mdlrd  is  on  the 
second  stroke  and  not  on  the  first,  le  is  better.  The  middle  stroke  in  tu  appears  to  be 
a  mistake  of  the  engraver.  With  the  stroke  the  mark  cannot  be  made  out  as  anv 
letter. 

*It  was  an  old  custom  for  every  village  to  have  a  permanent  officer  named 
Orimakftta  to  distribute  plT>ugbs  to  cultivators  and  levy  a  auty  upon  them  (VitByi. 
yana's  KimastLtra,  chapter  V.).    It  is  to  this  duly  that  reference  is  here  made. 
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complete  and  ynteU  preserved.    The  inscription  may  be  read  :  Chapter  XIV. 

0).  Kona'ohike  seniya  Flace8< 

(2X  ITvasako  A'duthuma 

(dX  Sako  Vadalika'yam  Junnar. 

(4X  Karanja  mula  nivatana'  Mtomoda  Cavee. 

(5).  tdvisa  Kataputake 

(6)-  vadamule  nivata 

(7).  na'nide.i 

This  is  a  grant  by  one  Aduthuma  of  the  S^aka  tribe,  probably  a 
Parthian  Greek  convert  to  Buddhism  as  he  calls  himself  an  uvdsaka 
(Sk.  updsaka)  or  devotee.  The  name  of  his  guild  is  Eondchika,  a 
profession  which  cannot  be  made  out.  The  grant  is  of  twenty 
T^ivatanas  near  karanj  or  Pongamia  glabra  trees  in  Yad^Llika  and  of 
two  Nivatanas  near  banian  trees  in  Kataputaka. 

Inscription  10  is  in  the  veranda  recess  in  the  back  wall  to  the  left  of       IrucripUan  10. 
the  great  horse-shoe  arch.     It  consists  of  ten  lines  of  which  the  last 
cannot  be  made  out.     It  is  cut  on  a  rough  surface  and  care  has  to 
be   taken   both  in  taking  facsimiles  and  in  deciphering  as  chisel 
marks  greatly  confuse  the  letters.     The  inscription  may  be  read  : 

(1).  MahaVejegameJa'babhati 

(2).  udesena  niTatana'ni  shanuTisa 

(8>  Bidhaffane  Apara'Jite 

(4)  narasatanl*  serasa 

(5).  Ma'nanmlcudasa  piurato 

(6).  Talakava'dake  nivata 

(7).  na'ni  tini  I  nagarasa. 

(8X ka di aela  ude 

(9).  sena  niTata'ni  ve. 

ao). 

This  records  three  grants,  the  first  of  twenty-six  Nivatanas  in  IneeripUon  11, 
MahAveja  village  for  J4vabhati'  to  the  Sidhagana  or  community 
of  the  Apardjita  sect.  No  village  named  Mah^veja  near  Junnar 
can  be  traced.  The  second  grant  is  of  three  Nivatanas  at  the  foot 
of  Mdnamukuda  hill.  As  there  is  no  particular  mention  of  the 
person  who  gives  or  for  whom  the  grant  is  made,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  made  by  the  same  person  who  made  the  first  grant. 
M^Uiamukuda  (Sk.  Manamukuta)  must  be  the  old  name  of  the  Hill 
which  is  still  called  Mdnmoda.  The  third  grant  is  of  two  Nivatanas 
for  this  hill  by  a  donor  of  the  city  whose  name  is  lost. 

Inscription  11  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  front  face  of  the  horse- 
ahoe  arch.  It  is  in  nine  small  lines,  well  carved  and  distinct,  and 
may  be  read: 

aXA^bl,  (S)Ka'tatl/  (S)NiTata»  (4)Na'ni,  (5)  Valuta, 
(ex  Vaoheru/  (7)  Kaaa»  (8)Xaa,  (9>.  Da'nam. 
This  inscription    records   the  grant  of  10  Nivatanas  of  mango 
groves  by  one  Yacheru  a  Y^ata.     Ydhata  seems  to  be  a  surname. 


1  This  letter  de  is  much  spoilt  but  is  probably  for  Sk.  dve.  It  may  perhaps  be  ffa, 
na  being  the  preceding  letter  omitted  in  the  vacant  space  after  nL 

■  Ifarasaidni  appears  to  be  a  mistake  for  niraaatdni  (Sk.  nirastdm), 

*  The  name  of  the  donor  is  not  given  in  the  inscription.  The  grant  is  said  to  have 
been  made  for  the  merit  of  J&vabhati.    The  name  JAvabhati  is  unusual. 

<  Kdtati  may  bo  Kdl^hatu  *  Vaeheru  may  be  Vakhtmt, 
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Inscription  12  is  a  modem  Persian  inscription  on  the  front  right 
face  of  the  inner  arch.  It  records  the  name  Mahammad  Ali,  a 
name  which  is  also  recorded  in  another  Junnar  cave  but  without  the 
date.  The  date  here  given  is  Hijri  988  that  is  a.d.  1580.  It  is 
probably  the  name  of  a  visitor. 

Inscription  13  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  front  face  of  the  great 
horse-shoe  arch.  It  is  in  three  lines  written  lengthwise.  It  is 
faintly  cut  on  a  rough  surface  and  may  be  read : 

(IX  Seniye  Vasaka'rasa^ 

(2).  ma'se  pa'donaduke 

(3).  Ka'saka'resu  seniyapa'da  erkalsa.* 

This  records  the  grant  of  one  and  three  quarters  by  a  guild  of 
bamboo  makers ;  and  another  of  one  quarter  by  a  guild  of 
coppersmiths.  The  thing  granted  is  not  named.  It  is  probably  the 
current  coin  of  the  country  which  the  two  guilds  must  have  agreed 
to  pay  monthly.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  guild  like  that 
of  coppersmiths,  who  are  generally  better  off  than  bamboomakers^ 
should  make  a  grant  of  only  J  or  IJ  less  than  the  bamboomakers' 
guild.  Perhaps  sapdda  eka  or  1 J  is  meant  to  be  written  for  pdda 
e(ka)8a. 

•  Inscription  14  is  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  recess  to  the 
right  of  the  horse-shoe  arch.  It  is  in  six  lines  cut  on  a  rough 
surface  and  the  letters  are  much  confused  with  chisel  marks.  The 
last  two  lines  are  much  defaced  and  are  hard  to  read.  The  sixth 
line  appears  to  have  some  letters  like  bhogdni  (for  Sk.  hhogydni)  but 
they  are  indistinct  and  doubtful.     The  inscription  may  be  read  : 

(1).  Q-a'me  Vala'nakesu*  kara 
(2).  jabhati  udesena  nivata 
(3).  ndni  ba'rasa  ga'tnese 
(4)-  urakesu  nivatana'ni 

(5). 

(6) 

This  appears  to  record  two  grants  and  perhaps  a  third  which  is 
lost  in  the  defaced  lines.  The  first  is  a  grant  of  12  Nivatanas  in 
Valdna(ha?)ka  village  for  the  merit  of  one  Karanjbhati.  This  name 
is  as  unusual  as  Jd^vabhati  in  Inscription  10.  The  second  grant 
is  of  (number  lost)  Nivatanas  in  Seuraka  village.  This  grant  also 
appears  to  be  for  the  merit  of  Karanjbhati.  Seuraka  is  probably  the 
modem  Sdvargaon  about  six  miles  west  of  Jimnar. 

Inscription  15  is  in  the  right  hand  wall  of  the  veranda  recess. 
It  is  faintly  cut  on  a  very  rough  surface  and  chisel  marks  greatly 
confuse  the  letters.  Some  lines  in  the  middle  are  doubtful  and  in 
some  places  letters  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  chisel  marks. 
The  inscription  may  be  read  : 

ax    Avarile  va  sarita.* 


1  Vasahdrasa  may  be  vesakdrasa  or  tesakdrasa.  It  ia  probably  vasakdr  (Sk, 
vanSakdra), 

*  The  oriffinal  has  pddtesa.  Ka  is  probably  omitted,  which,  if  supplied,  would  read 
pdde  ekaea  for  8k.  pddaikasya^ 

'  There  is  a  stroke  on  na  the  third  letter  which  is  probably  a  chisel  mark.  If 
it  has  any  comiection  with  the  letter,  na  should  be  read  ha, 

^  SarUadake  may  be  earikhadake. 
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(2).  <iake  nivatana'nl  oha,   (d).Ta'7il»    (4>.ATarUeiu,   (6).KeniT*tMia'iii. 

(6).    

(7)-    Avanlejibubhil 
(&>.   tika*  udesena  nivata 
(9).    na'ni  atha  ga'me  ka 
(10).    dakesu  nivatana'ni 
(U).    ba'radeya. 
This  inBcription  records  the  grants  of  Nivatanas  in  various  villages. 

Cave  XXII.  is  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXI.  It  is  a  dwelling 
for  monks  and  is  well  made.  It  consists  of  two  cells  with  a  veranda. 
On  either  side  of  each  doorway  is  a  pilaster  and  in  the  comer  are 
pilasters  on  which  rests  the  beam.  The  left  cell  is  8'  deep  and  7' 
broad  with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  S''  broad.  The  right  cell  is  7'  9* 
deep  by  7'  broad  with  a  doorway  2'  S"  broad.  Within  each  cell 
in  the  back  and  front  walls  are  holes  for  the  monk's  pole.  The 
veranda  is  15'  broad  and  6'  10''  deep  with  a  ceiling  about  7"  higher 
than  the  cell  celling.  Its  side  wedls  and  front  are  gone.  As  the 
cave  is  nearly  half  filled  with  earth,  its  height  cannot  be  given. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  between  the  two  doorways  is 
Inscription  16,  well  cut  on  a  dressed  surface  and  well  preserved.  It 
is  in  two  lines  with,  between  them,  a  short  line  of  small  letters  record- 
ing the  name  of  the  giver's  father  which  was  at  first  omitted.  Above 
the  inscription  are  some  chisel  marks  showing  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  break  the  wall  in  search  of  treasure.  The  inscription  may 
be  read : 

(1).  Bha'mkaehhaka'nam  lankudiya'nazn  bha'tunam 

(2).  Asasamasa  puta'xa 

(3j.  Budhamitasa  Budharakhitasa  oha  bigabbain  deyadhannnain. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  is  the  svastika  symbol.  The 
inscription  records  the  gift  of  the  two-celled  cave  by  two  brothers 
Budhamita(Sk.Buddhamitra)  and  Budharakhita  (Sk.Buddharakshita) 
sons  of  Asasama  inhabitants  of  Broach  in  Gujarat. 

Cave  XXIII.  is  close  to  cave  XXII.  and  consists  of  two  cells  and 
a  veranda.  Both  the  cells  are  7'  9"  deep  and  7'  5"  broad  with  a 
doorway  2^  4"  wide.  In  both  cells  are  peg-holes  on  the  front  and 
back  walls.  The  veranda  is  15'  7"  broad  bv  7'  4"  deep.  The 
veranda  ceiling  is  about  1 '  higher  than  the  cell  ceiling.  Like  cave 
XXII.  the  cave  is  more  than  haK  filled  with  earth.  In  the  back 
wall  of  the  veranda  between  the  doorways  is  Inscription  17  in  two- 
lines  faintly  cut  on  a  dressed  surface.  The  letters  are  distinct  The 
inscription  may  be  read  : 

ax  Sayitiffahapatiputasa  gahapatUia  Siyada'saBa  bitiyika'ya 
(2).  oha  saha  pariva'." 

This  records  the  gift  of  a  two-celled  dwelling  by  the  householder 
Sivaddsa  a  son  of  the  householder  Sayiti,  his  wife  and  family. 

Cave  XXIV.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIII.  is  a  dwelling  of 
which  only  the  veranda  has  been  finished.    There  appear  to  have  been 
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1  JibiibhMka  may  be  also  read  jVpu^rai&a  as  5tt  is  a  letter  much  like  pu  and  bhU  ii 
much  like  tra  and  the  letter  H  is  doubtful,  perhaps  a  chisel  mark. 

*  After  vd  the  surface  is  dressed  for  about  ten  letters  but  there  is  no  writing.     The 
mnaining  letters  must  be  rasa  bigabham  deyadhammam. 
b866— 23 
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two  pillarB  and  two  pilasters  with  the  roof  beam  resting  on  them* 
The  pillars  are  broken,  and  the  left  pilaster  is  half  finished.  From 
the  upper  capital  they  appear  to  be  of  the  usual  Satakami  style. 
The  cave  has  been  left  unfinished,  because  in  the  right  hand  comer 
is  the  same  layer  of  soft  stone  which  shows  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
chapel  cave  XXI.  The  veranda  is  18'  2"  broad  by  about  6'  S'' 
deep.  Outside  the  veranda  in  front,  to  the  left  of  the  left  pilaster, 
is  Inscription  18  in  ten  lines.  It  is  very  well  cut  on  a  dressed  surface* 
Like  the  Euda  cave  inscriptions  the  ikdras  are  rounded  and  serpentine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  the  inscription  is  the  Buddhifit 
trident  and  the  svastika  svmbol  comes  at  the  end  of  the  last  line. 
The  inscription  may  be  read. : 

(IX  Oana'ohariya'nam  thera'nam  bha 
(2).  yanta  Snlasa'nam  tevija' 
(8).  nam  anteva'sinam  thera'nam  bha 
(4).  yanta  chetiyasa'nam  tevi 
h  (6).  ja'nam  nandanamkana  vaka 

(6>. ankothalakl  i 

(7)-  ya'nam  (Vu)  dhagahapati 
(8X  natnno  Nandanaka 
(0).  (sa  i^ariva'rasa) 
(10).  deyadhamam. 

This  inscription  shows  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  cut  the 
inscription  only  after  the  cave  was  finished  but  as  soon  as  work  was 
begrm  and  a  proper  place  for  an  inscription  was  available.  The 
inscription  records  a  gift  (probably  of  this  cave)  by  Nandanaka  the 
grandson  of  Yadha(?)  Gahapati  of  the  Kothalki  family.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription  something  is  mentioned  about  a  Sthavira 
but  the  connection  between  the  two  parts  cannot  be  made  out  on 
account  of  the  break  in  the  sixth  line.  The  Sthavira  is  the  Reverend 
Ghaitya  who  is  called  a  Tevija  (Sk.  Traividya)  and  a  disciple  of  the 
Reverend  Sulasa  also  a  Tevija  and  dchdrya  of  the  ganas  or  preceptor 
of  sects. 

Cave  XXV.  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIV.  on  a  rather  higher  levels 
is  an  unfinished  veranda  with  two  plain  pillars  and  pilasters  in 
front.  Above  the  pillars,  in  front  of  the  ceiling,  are  imitations  of 
wooden  mortices,  and  above  the  mortices  is  the  luil  pattern.  The 
breadth  of  the  unfinished  veranda  is  15'  2"^  and  depth  4\  There  is 
nothing  important  in  the  cave. 

Caves  XXVI.  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  are  in  a  row  about  thirty  feet 
above  cave  XXIV.  They  are  numbered  from  right  to  left.  The 
way  to  them  is  difficidt. 


1  The  ah  of  amkothalaki  seems  to  have  a  dim  letter  like  pa  before  it,  the  pa  and 
an  being  probably  connected  with  the  last  letters.  After  ah  kothaiahi  is  distinct 
and  the  first  two  letters  in  the  beginning  of  line  7  mnst  be  ydnam,  koihalailfdHam 
being  probably  an  attribute  of  gahapati  whose  name  is  lost; 

After  y4nam  (fka  seems  to  follow  after  one  lost  letter.  This  lost  letter  is  probably 
va,  the  two  letters  together  being  vadha  (8k.  vriddha,  old)  meaning  the  old  (in  age) 
Gahapati  of  Kothalaki  or  the  respected  Gahapati,  or  perhaps  f^actha  is  a  proper  name. 
The  ninth  liue  is  lost,  but  from  the  fragments  of  letters  that  are  left  the  &nt  and 
seooDd  letters  appear  to  be  «a  whose  two  top  strokes  remain.  The  vacant  space  fer 
the  next  letter  mnst  have  contained  pa,  as  the  ihdra  of  ri  the  next  letter  toUows ; 
after  ri  the  lost  letter  must  be  va  and  after  va  the  two  top  strokes  of  sa  stiU  appew. 
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.  Gave  XX  YI.  about  thirty  feet  above  cave  XX  Y.  is  much  like  it,being 
a  yeranda  with  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The  only  peculiar 
points  are  two  benches,  on  the  right  and  left,  of  the  length  of  the 
side  walls,  as  broad  as  the  pilasters  and  about  a  foot  high.  A  piece 
ol  rock  near  the  left  bench  remains  unworked,  and  so,  also,  does  the 
top  of  the  right  wall  near  the  ceiling.  The  pillars  also  are  not 
drossed.  It  is  nearly  finished  and  the  back  wall  is  well  dressed,  as 
it  would  not  have  been  if  it  were  intended  to  cut  further  in.  It  is 
15'  4"  broad  with  a  greatest  depth  of  5'  3"  and  a  height  of  8'. 
This  and  cave  XXY.  are  not  dwellings  but  thought  or  view  seats  as 
they  are  on  a  high  level  with  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  distant 
hills.     To  the  right  of  this,  at  a  little  distance,  is  a  cistern. 

Cave  XXYII.  is  a  dwelling  consisting  of  two  cells  with  a  recess- 
like veranda.  The  cell  to  the  left  is  about  10'  deep  and  10'  6" 
broad.  The  right  and  left  walls  are  uneaual  in  size  and  the  ceilinff 
is  7'  X  high.  A  hole  in  the  right  wall  leads  to  the  right  cell. 
The  doorway  is  3'  5"  wide  and  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  and  has  holes 
for  fixing  the  wooden  door  frame.  The  right  cell  is  11'  9"  deep  by 
11'  2^  broad  and  7'  7"  high  with  a  door  nearly  equal  in  breadth  to 
the  first,  with  holes  for  fixing  the  wooden  door  frame.  On  the 
right  side  of  both  cells  are  holes  in  the  back  and  front  wall  for  the 
monk's  pole.  The  veranda  is  26'  broad  and  3'  deep.  Part  of  the 
side  is  broken. 

Cave  XXYIII.  about  twenty-five  feet  to  the  left  of  cave  XXYII. 
and  on  a  slightly  lower  level,  is  a  small  dwelling  including  a  cell  and 
a  small  veranda  in  front.  The  cave  is  half  filled  with  earth.  The 
cell  is  7'  ir  deep  by  7'  8"  broad  with  a  doorway  2'  8"  broad.  The 
veranda  is  7'  5"  broad  and  4'  deep.     Most  of  the  ceiling  is  broken. 

About  eighty  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIY.  near  a  fine 
mango  tree,  are  three  cisterns  each  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the 
other,  the  lowest  containing  water.  To  the  right  of  the  lowest  is  a 
roughly  cut  walk,  and  to  tne  right  of  the  wdk  are  three  cisterns 
filled  with  clay. 

About  ninety  yards  from  the  three  cisterns,  on  a  higher  level,  are 
two  other  cisterns  and  above  the  cisterns  on  a  still  higher  level  to 
the  right  is  cave  XXIX.  Like  caves  XXY.  and  XxYI.  it  is  an 
unfinished  view  seat  15'  6"  broad  and  3'  deep  with  irregular  walls. 
In  front  are  two  pillars  and  pilasters. 

About  150  yards  further,  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIX.  and  on  about 
the  same  level,  are  four  excavations  which  look  like  cells.  They  are 
all  cisterns  and  look  like  cells  because  their  fronts  have  broken 
away. 

About  200  yards  to  the  right,  on  a  higher  leyel  than  the  two 
previous  groups,  comes  the  third  M^nmoda  group  called  Bhutling 
by  the  people.  This  group  goes  from  south-east  to  north-west  and 
generally  laoes  north-east.  It  is  numbered  in  continuation  of  the 
Ambika  gnrap  beginning  from  left  to  right. 

•    Cave  XXX.  the  first  to  the  left  in  this  row  is  a  very  imfinished 
dwelling  of  no  special    interest.     It  appears  to   have  been    left 
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unfinished  on  account  of  water  coming  from  above.    The  cell  is  much 
filled  with  earth.     To  the  right  are  three  earth-filled  ciBtems. 

Just  after  the  three  cisterns  comes  Cave  XXXI .  a  dwelling 
consisting  of  a  cell  11'  4"  deep  by  7'  7*'  broad,  with  its  doorway 
2'  10"  broad,  and  holes. for  a  wooden  frame.  The  height  of  the  cell 
is  about  6'  5".  About  V  T  under  the  ceiling,  on  the  right  and  left 
side  walls,  are  three  holes  in  each  wall  facing  one  another. 

About  eighteen  feet  above  cave  XXXI .  appears  something  like  a 
recess  but  it  is  inaccessible.  To  the  right  of  cave  XXXI,  and  on  the 
same  level  are  three  cisterns  buried  in  earth  and  brushwood. 

Cave  XXXII.  is  a  large  four-celled  or  chaugahbha  dwelling  with 
two  cells  in  the  back  wall  and  two  in  the  left  wall.  It  is  in  bad  order. 
It  is  partly  filled  with  earth.  The  hall  is  18'  square  and  7'  8"  high 
or,  leaving  1'  4"  for  the  earth,  about  9'  high.  The  first  cell  on  the 
left  side  is  7'  8"  broad  by  7'  10'^  deep  with  a  broken  doorway, 
and  the  second  cell  T  6"  deep  by  7'  3"  broad.  The  left  cell  in  the 
back  wall  is  7 '  6"  square  with  a  doorway  2'  3"  broad  and  the  right 
cell  is  r  6"  deep  by  7'  9"  broad.  To  the  right  and  along  the  back 
are  benches  with  the  ceiling  over  them  about  1'  lower  than  the  rest. 
The  right  bench  is  2'  6"  broad  and  2'  9"  high  and  as  long  as  the  wall, 
and  the  back  bench  2'  broad  4'  V  long  and  2'  6*  high.  Except  the 
doorway  of  the  right  back  wall  cell,  aU  the  other  doorways  have 
grooves  for  fixing  wooden  frames.  There  are  holes  in  the  right 
and  left  walls  of  all  the  cells  for  the  monk's  pole. 

Cave  XXXIII.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXII.  is  a  dwelling 
consisting  of  a  veranda,  an  inner  hall,  and  cells.  It  is  much 
broken  and  much  filled  with  earth.  The  hall  is  16'  deep  and  15' 
broad.  To  the  right  are  three  cells  and  to  the  left  two,  the  one  to 
the  left  unfinished  and  the  right  one  broken.  There  is  space  for  a 
third  to  the  right  of  the  second  cell,  but  the  hall  is  not  finished. 
In  the  veranda  are  two  cells,  the  left  one  finished  and  the  right 
one  imfinished.  The  veranda  ceiling  has  been  broken  and  pieces  of 
rocks  lie  in  the  veranda.  '  Close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXIIi.  is  an 
excavation,  the  beginning  of  a  oelL 

Above    caves    XXXII.    and  XXXIII.   are   caves  XXXIV.  to 
*  XXXVII.  reached  by  broken  steps  between  XXXII.  and  XXXIII. 

Cave  XXXIV.  is  just  above  cave  XXXII.  It  is  a  dwelling 
consisting  of  a  plain  veranda  with  four  cells  in  the  back  wall  in 
one  row.  All  are  of  the  same  height  and  their  ceilings  are  about 
1'  higher  than  the  veranda  ceilings.  They  are  partly  filled  with 
earth.  The  first  cell  beginning  with  the  left  is  7'  3"  broad  and  7'  deep 
with  «  doorway  2'  2"  wide ;  the  second  is  7'  1^  broad  and  7'  deep 
with  a  doorway  2'  6"  wide ;  and  the  third  is  7'  2"  square  with  the 
right  side  of  the  doorway  broken.  The  fourth  cell  is  above  oave 
XXXV.  Its  floor  has  been  broken  probably  in  later  times  as  an 
easy  entrance  to  the  other  cells.  It  is  7'  4^  square  with  a  doorway 
2^  i*  wide.  All  the  doorways  have  grooves  for  fixing  a  woodeu 
frame,  and  each  of  the  first  three  cells  has  holes  for  the  monk's 
pole.     The  veranda  is  plain  34'  S""  broad  and  5'  deep.    Part  of  the 
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roof  front  is  broken  but  it  appears  to  have  had  no  pillars  in  front. 
At  the  right  end  of  the  yeranda  is  an  open  cell^  probably  a  seat  for 
monks. 

Cave  XXXV.  is  a  dwelling  under  th6  fourth  cell  and  the  veranda 
seat  of  cave  XXXIY.  It  is  in  three  parts,  a  veranda,  a  middle 
room,  and  a  cell  in  the  back  wall.  The  veranda  and  room  are 
separated  by  two  plain  side  pilasters  and  a  rock  beam  above.  The 
inner  cell  is  unfinished,  but  the  middle  room  and  veranda  are  well 
finished.  The  veranda  is  6'  10'''  broad  by  6'  deep  and  6'  high ;  the 
middle  room  6'  3"  broad  and  2'  9"  deep  and  6'  3"  high ;  and  the 
inner  cell  4'  10'^  broad  and  4'  6"  deep.  The  ceilings  of  the  middle 
room  and  veranda,  which  are  the  floors  of  the  fourth  cell  and  the 
veranda  seat  of  cave  XXXIV.  are  broken. 

Cave  XXXVI.  is  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXV.  and  on  about 
the  same  level.  It  is  a  dwelling  consisting  of  a  plain  veranda  and 
four  cells  in  the  front  wall.  On  the  doorway  of  each  cell  are  horse- 
shoe arches  supported  on  stone  imitations  of  wooden  arches. 
Between  the  arches  is  the  rail  pattern  supporting  thin  stone  imitations 
of  wooden  mortices  whose  ends  appear  under  the  rail  pattern. 
Above  the  rail  pattern  is  a  semicircular  ddghoba  or  relic-shrine  on 
each  side  of  each  arch.  Above  the  ddghoba  is  a  five-plate  capital  and 
above  the  plates  an  umbrella.  On  the  same  level  as  the  capital,  and 
above  the  arch  on  either  side,  small  arches  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
big  arch  rest  on  the  rail  pattern.  Above  again  is  the  rail  pattern.^ 
On  the  front  face  of  the  first  arch  is  a  pattern  in  leaf  and  flower 
which  is  also  found  on  the  arch  of  a  cell  of  one  of  the  Udayagiri 
caves  in  Orissa.  The  other  arch  front  faces  are  plain.  Under  the 
arches  in  the  front  wall,  above  the  doorway,  the  carving  in  varying 

?ittems  partly  resembles  that  in  the  chaitya  cave  III.  at  N^sik. 
he  first,  between  arched  lattice  work  on  either  side  has  the  Buddhist 
wheel  resting  on  a  lotus ;  the  second  in  the  middle  has  a  Buddhist 
trident  and  above  the  trident  the  pentagonal  symbol  so  common  in 
Buddhist  architecture  ;  the  third  has  only  the  pentagonal  symbol ;  and 
the  fourth  has  plain  arched  lattice  work.  To  the  left,  in  the  veranda, 
is  a  beautiful  Buddhist  wheel  with  beautifully  carved  Buddhist 
tridents  in  the  rim  and  a  lion  between  the  spokes.  The  wheel  is 
broken,  only  a  portion  on  the  right  is  left.  It  probably  rested  on  a 
pillar  of  which  a  trace  appears  on  the  floor.  The  right  wall  of  the 
veranda  is  broken  ;  it  probably  had  a  lion  resting  on  a  pillar.  The 
first  cell  is  7'  4"  broad  7'  4"  deep  and  6'  W  high  with  a  doorway  5' 
high  and  2'  wide ;  the  second  T  9>'  broad  by  7'  6"  deep  and  6'  6"^  high 
with  a  doorway  5'  9"  high  by  2'  wide ;  the  third  7'  3"  broad  by  7'  3* 
deep  and  7'  2"  high  with  a  doorway  5'  9"  high  and  2'  wide ;  and  the 
fourth  6' 4''  broad  by  7  3''  deep  and  6^2"  high  with  a  doorway  2^ 
wide.  Except  the  third  all  the  cells  have  holes  for  fixing  wooden 
frames  and  the  third  has  ^ooves  for  hinges.  All  the  cells  have 
(»i  the   right  side  two  holes  in  the  front  and  back  walls  for  the 
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monk's  pole.  The  right  walls  of  the  third  and  fourth  oells  are 
broken,  and,  aa  appears  from  traces  of  hammer  strokes^  attempts 
were  also  made  to  break  the  right  walls  of  the  first  and  second  cells. 
The  veranda  is  29'  broad  and  about  4'  3"  deep.  In  the  front 
wally  between  the  second  and  third  cells,  is  inscribed  the  name 
Mahammad  AU  with  the  date  H.  988  that  is  a.d.  1580. 

Cave  XXXVII.  dose  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXVI.  is  a  ceU  8'  7* 
broad  and  8'  5"  deep  with  a  plain  doorway  2'  7"  broad.  Its  left  wall 
is  broken  and  leads  to  the  fourth  cell  of  cave  XXXVI.  The  left  of 
the  veranda  is  ruined. 

Cave  XXXVIII.  is  an  unfinished  chapel  cave,  the  largest  in 
this  group.  It  is  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXVII.  but  on  a 
lower  level  the  same  as  cave  XXXV.  The  cave  is  30'  long  and  at 
the  outset  12'  broad  with  a  gateway  9'  6""  broad.  As  it  is  much  filled 
with  clay  its  height  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  butitis  probably  about 
10'.  The  ddahoba  or  relio-shrine  is  eighteen  feet  from  the  gateway. 
In  front  of  the  gateway  was  a  small  veranda  with  a  broken  terrace. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  cut  on  either  side  of  the  cave  so 
as  to  give  entrance  to  the  aisles  without  passing  through  the 
gateway.  The  right  aisle  is  partly  finished.  One  pilaster  and  two 
pillars  have  been  cut  and  on  the  left  recesses  have  been  cut  to  make 
two  pillars  while  the  passage  to  the  left  aisle  has  also  been  begun. 
The  three  pillars  of  the  right  aisle  are  plain  octagons  with  the 
vertical  wall  above  them,  and  above  the  wall  a  plain  vaulted  roof 
as  in  Ajanta  cave  X.  A  crack  in  the  roof  seems  to  have  admitted 
water  as  a  large  recess  has  been  cut  on  the  right  above  the  gateway 
from  where  the  water  has  been  drained  outside  over  the  terrace. 
The  relic-shrine  plinth  is  plain  and  circular  but  it  is  still  rough 
and  the  ornament  uncarved.  The  dome  above  it  is  older  than  that  of 
other  Junnar  relic-shrines.  Like  the  domes  of  Gotamiputra  II.  (a.d. 
50)  it  is  not  much  rounded,  but  is  like  a  bowl  with  a  narrowing  mouth. 
It  never  had  a  capital.  Above  the  veranda  terrace  is  an  ornamented 
front  consisting  of  a  large  arch  resting  on  ribs  the  imitations  of 
wooden  rafters.  Only  some  of  the  ribs  are  finished.  Under  the 
arch  in  the  back  wall  is  the  usual  arched  window  and  above  the 
window  a  semicircle  shaped  like  a  half  lotus,  the  middle  of  which 
represents  the  calyx  and  the  circle  outside  the  stamen.  Bound  the 
semicircle  are  seven  petals.  The  carving  of  the  seven  petals  is  as 
follows.  In  the  middle  is  a  standing  L&shmi.  On  the  right  is  a 
lotus  and  on  the  left  a  lotus  leaf.  Lakshmi  wears  a  cloth  like  a 
waistcloth  and  in  her  ears  are  large  ear-ornaments.  Her  left  hand 
rests  on  her  hip  and  her  right  is  raised  in  blessing.  In  the  side 
petals  elephants,  standing  on  lotuses,  throw  water  from  jars  held  in 
their  trunks,  an  ornament  common  in  images  of  Lakshmi.  On  one 
side  of  each  elephant  is  a  lotus  leaf,  on  the  other  side  a  lotus  bud, 
and  above  the  elephants  a  lotus.  In  the  next  petals  on  either  side 
are  standing  male  figures  with  thick  armlets  and  large  eai^maments, 
and  wearing  the  tasselled  turban  found  on  the  heads  of  the  male 
figures  sittmg  on  iiie  elephauts  on  the  pillar  capitals  at  Bedoa. 
Each  wears  a  dhotar  and  has  bis  hands  folded  over  his  head.    The 
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attitade  is  almost  as  if  dancing.  On  one  side  of  each  fi^re  is  a 
lotus  bud  and  on  the  other  side  a  lotos  flower.  In  the  last  petal 
on  either  side  women,  in  the  same  dancing  attitude  as  the  men, 
wear  thick  bracelets,  large  ear-ornaments,  a  necklace,  a  waistband, 
a  waistcloth  stopping  at  the  knee,  and  rings  on  the  legs. 

In  the  half  circle  representing  the  calyx  is  Inscription  19.  It 
is  in  one  line  well  carved  in  gcKd  letters  and,  except  the  last  letter, 
well  preserred.    The  inscription  may  be  read : 

Tavaiuuw  OhAnda'nam  deyadhaniA  gabliada'<««)i 
and  may  be  translated 

•  *ph»  moritorioiu  gift  at  an  Inner  doorway  by  the  Tavana  Ohanda.' 
The  inscription  shows  that  the  doorway  of  the  inner  hall  was 
carved  at  the  cost  of  a  Yavana  named  Ohanda. 

Above  the  arch  on  the  upper  apex  was  a  carving  now  broken. 
The  remains  suggest  that  it  was  the  common  Buddhist  pentagonal 
symbol.  To  the  right  is  a  standing  life-size  N^ardja  with  a  fly-flap 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  hip.  He  wears 
a  waistcloth,  a  bracelet,  and  an  armlet.  In  his  ears  are  large  ear- 
ornaments,  on  his  head  is  a  tasselled  turban,  and  round  the  head 
are  five  snake  hoods.  To  the  left  a  similar  life-size  figure  stands 
like  the  first  with  a  fly-flap  in  his  right  hand.  His  dress  and 
ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  first.  He  differs  from  the 
first  in  having  wings  and  as  on  his  turban  appears  the  head  of 
Qaruda  this  is  apparently  a  figure  of  G-aruda.  The  cobra  king  and 
the  vulture  were  probably  chosen  to  show  that  they  have  laid  aside 
their  natural  hate  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Buddha.  On  one  side  of 
each  of  the  figures  is  a  relic-shrine  witii  a  tee  and  an  umbrella.  The 
people  call  the  relio-shrines  lings  as  in  shape  they  resemble  Shaiv 
lings;  and  the  figures  they  call  bhuts  or  spirits  and  for  that  reason 
this  group  is  called  Bhutling  or  the  lings  guarded  by  spirits.  The 
left  face  of  the  arch  is  neither  dressed  nor  separated.  The  right 
face  has  been  separated  and  to  the  right  of  the  right  face  is  a  Bodhi 
tree,  which,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  api)ears  to  be  a  pipai  tree. 
Oarlands  hang  from  it  and  above  the  tree  an  umbrella  is  shown 
raised  on  a  double  plinth.  A  fljii^g  human  figure  on  the  left 
comes  towards  the  tree  but  it  is  unnnisnsd.  On  the  topmost  frieze 
below  are  holes  for  mortices  but  the  mortices  are  not  as  usual  carved 
from  the  rock  but  put  in  from  without.  Only  two  of  the  mortices 
remain.  Above  is  the  rail  pattern  and  still  higher  seven  arches 
and  within  each  another  smaU  arch.  On  the  sides  are  two 
similar  arches  one  above  the  other.  To  the  left  of  the  cave,  imder 
the  left  end  of  the  terrace,  is  an  earth-filled  cistern. 

Cave  XXXIX.  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXYIII.  but  on  a  higher 
level  and  about  the  same  level  as  caves  XXXYI.  and  XXXYIL 
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is  a  cell  with  a  broken  veranda.  It  is  7'  square  and  T  high,  and 
in  the  front  and  back  walls  are  holes  for  the  monk's  pole.  The 
doorway  is  2'  2"  broad  and  has  holes  for  a  wooden  frame.  The 
veranda  is  7'  7"  broad  and  its  present  greatest  depth  is  2',  but 
much  of  it  is  ruined.  To  the  right  is  a  broken  bench.  The  cave  is 
not  easily  reached  as  the  old  steps  are  broken. 

Cave  XL.  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXIX.  is  another  cell  6'  broad 
by  7'  deep  and  6'  4"^  high  with  a  doorway  2'  broad.  The  veranda 
and  the  steps  to  the  cell  are  broken.  Below  Cave  XL.  is  an  earth- 
filled  cistern. 

Beyond  Cave  XL.  the  hilUside  is  not  fit  for  excavation.  After 
about  500  yards  the  north-west  end  of  the  hill  is  reached.  Turning 
to  the  right  is  a  narrow  valley,  to  the  right  of  which  in  a  single 
block  of  rock  five  small  excavations  facing  north-east  have  been 
made.  Except  cave  XLIV.  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  used. 
They  have  been  numbered  in  continuation  of  the  Bhutling  group 
and  apparently  are  part  of  the  Bhutling  group,  as  they  have  no 
separate  chapel.     These  caves  look  out  towards  Junnar. 

Cave  XLL  far  in  the  valley,  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other 
cells.  It  is  an  unfinished  cell  about  4'  deep.  About  sixty-four 
yards  to  the  right  is  an  earth-filled  cistern. 

Cave  XLII.  about  twenty  feet  below  and  twenty  feet  from  cave 
XLL  is  a  veranda  7'  10"  broad  and  5'  deep  and  an  unfinished  cell 
2'  7"  deep  and  6'  10"  high  with  a  finished  doorway  3'  broad. 

About  thirteen  yards  to  the  right  and  on  the  same  level  as  cave 
XLII.  is  Cave  XLIII.  It  is  an  unfinished  cell  10'  deep  and  5'  broad 
with  a  doorway  5'  6"  broad,  and  two  holes  for  fixing  a  wooden 
frame. 

Below  cave  XLIII.  is  Cave  XLIV.  a  dwelling  consisting  of  a 
veranda  and  a  cell.  The  veranda  is  12'  b"  broad  6'  10"  deep  and 
6'  high.  To  the  right  is  a  plain  pilaster.  The  cell  is  6'  11"  broad 
6'  9"  long  and  6'  high  with  a  broken  doorway  2'  2"  broad.  The 
floor  of  the  inner  cell  is  rough  and  unfinished. 

About  fifty  yards  to  the  right  on  a  higher  level  is  Cave  XLV.  an 
unfinished  cell  6'  5"  deep  and  4'  broad  much  filled  with  earth. 

Shivner  hill  has  four  groups  of  caves,  two  on  the  east  or  Junnar 
face,  one  on  the  south  or  fortified  face,  and  one  on  the  west  or  N^na 
valley  face.  Of  the  two  groups  on  the  Junnar  face,  one  in  the 
■  lower  and  the  other  in  the  upper  scarp,  the  first  or  lower  group 
begins  below  the  south  end  of  the  fort.  Going  from  right  to  left  w 
has  twelve  caves. 

Cave  I.  is  a  dwelling,  including  a  cell  and  a  veranda.  The  cell 
floor  is  about  nine  inches  higher  than  the  veranda  floor.  The  cell 
is  T  6"  square  and  6'  6"  high  with  a  doorway  2'  6"  broad,  and  as 
high  as  the  cell.  The  doorway  has  sockets  for  a  wooden  frame. 
The  veranda,  which  is  rough  with  an  ojpen  front  and  broken  side 
walls,  is  16'  long  6'  broad  and  T  6"  high.  It  has  catch-holes  and 
aeems  to  have  been  used  by  cattle-keepers.    Beside  the  veranda  to 
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the  left  is  a  large  empty  cistern  with  a  mouth  grooved  on  all  four 
sides  probably  for  a  wooden  covering.  Below  are  broken  steps. 
A  little  to  the  left  is  a  plain  unfinished  and  almost  inaccessible  cave. 
To  the  right  appear  to  be  two  earth-filled  cisterns. 

Cave  II.  is  a  chapel  including  a  square  hall  with  a  relic-shrine  or 
ehaiiya  and  a  front  veranda.  The  hall  is  19'  6"  square  and  10'  10*' 
high.  Ten  feet  from  the  doorway  is  the  relic-shrine  a  plain 
plinth  without  a  dome,  and  with  two  lines  of  moulding  at  the  base 
and  a  round  hole.  Perhaps  the  dome  was  stone  built  and  covered 
relics  placed  on  the  plintL  In  the  floor  and  walls  and  in  the  top 
and  base  of  the  plinth  are  several  rice-pounding  and  catch-holes. 
A  drain  is  cut  on  the  left  to  let  off  water.  The  haU  door  is  5'  7* 
broad  and  7'  9^^  high  with  thick  posts  for  a  wooden  door.  The 
veranda,  which  is  16'  9"  long  bv  4'  broad  and  9'  10"'  high,  has  a 
floor  1'  5^  lower  than  the  hall  noor  and  a  roof  about  2"  lower  than 
the  hall  roof.  In  front  of  the  veranda  were  two  pillars  and 
pilasters,  of  which  the  right  pilaster  and  pillar  remain  and  the  left 
pair  are  broken.  They  are  in  the  usual  four -plated  tee  and  waterpot 
style  with  a  central  octagonal  shaft.  In  the  right  corner  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  hall  is  a  recess  probably  to  gather  water  during 
the  rains. 

Cave  III.  is  a  small  dwelling  cave  consisting  of  a  cell  and  a  front. 
The  cell,  which  is  9'  8''  long  by  8'  6''  broad  and  7'  8*^  high,  has  a 
doorwav  2'  5*  broad  with  a  threshold  and  lintel.  The  door  is 
grooved  for  a  wooden  frame.  The  cave  has  catch-holes  and  rice- 
pounding  holes  and  is  still  used  by  cattle. 

Cave  rV.  a  dwelling  cave  with  two  cells  and  a  front,  is  much 
broken.  Except  the  front  wall  of  the  left  cell,  the  partition  wall 
and  the  front  walls  of  the  two  cells  are  broken.  The  left  cell  is 
7'  8^  long  by  7'  10''  broad  and  T  8"  high ;  and  the  right  ceU  is 
smaller,  7'  4*  by  7'  and  7'  6"  high.  The  veranda  is  almost  gone; 
only  its  left  side  wall  and  roof  remain.  On  the  left  side  wall  an 
inscription  in  two  lines  records  the  gift  of  a  cistern^  which  is 
probably  the  earth-filled  recess  close  to  the  cells.  The  inscription 
IS  in  clear  letters  but  a  part  in  the  beginning  is  lost.  It  reads : 

(1) ....  tha  Bhutenakasa 

(2) .  . . .  po<ehi  oha'  deyadhama 

and  may  be  translated 

' of  Bhutenaka*  and  a'oistam,  olerltorioiu  gift.' 

Cave  V.  is  about  twenty  feet  from  cave  IV»  on  a  higher  level.  It 
is  a  small  dwelling  consisting  of  a  front  and  a  cell.  8"  d''  deep 
8^  broad  and  9'  high.  A  smaller  cell,  with  a  doorway  2'  3"  long  by 
3'  3"  broad  and  2'  8"'  higher  than  the  cell  floor,  appears  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  left  corner  of  the  back  wall  of  the  chief  cell.  The 
main  door,  which  is  2'  4"  broad  and  about  8'  7"  high,  has  grooves  for 
a  wooden  frame.  The  left  wall  of  the  veranda,  which  is  10'  8"  long, 
is  broken  and  in  a  corner  has  a  much  damaged  modem  figure  of 
Ganesh.  The  right  wall  of  the  veranda  is  well  preserved  and  6' 
broad.  As  the  cave  faces  east  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Musalmdns  as  a  prayer  place.    The  praying  niche  may  be  traced 
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in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  plastered  up  with  cowdung  and  white 
clay.    To  the  left,  on  the  way  to  the  cave,  is  an  earth-filled  cistern. 

Cave  YI.  under  cave  Y.  an  unfinished  and  earth-filled  cave,  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  cattle-ke^iers. 

Cave  YII.  reached  by  broken  steps  in  the  rock,  is  a  cell  with  a 
small  front  The  cell  is  7'  square  and  6'  7"  high.  The  doorway  is 
2'  4""  broad  and  as  high  as  the  cell.  The  front  is  small  3'  ¥  broad 
and  3'  8""  long.     The  cave  has  grain-poimding  holes  but  no  catch-holes. 

Cave  YIII.  is  a  large  hall  with  a  front.  It  seems  to  be  neither  a 
dwelling  cave  nor  a  plaoe  of  worship.  The  hall  is  16'  9^  deep  by  16' 
broad  and  8'  high.  The  front  wall  is  about  1'  narrower  than  the 
back  wall.  The  doorway  is  5'  3""  high  or  about  3"^  less  in  height  than 
the  cell.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  door  with  lar^e  wooden  frames. 
The  front  is  14'  4"'  long  by  7'  broad.  The  cave  has  both  pounding 
and  catch-holes.  About  twenty  steps  further  are  two  cisterns  both 
filled  and  the  first  covered  by  a  sweet  or  kadhinim  tree. 

To  the  right  of  the  second  cistern,  rock-cut  steps  led  to  Cave  IX. 
At  present  the  rock  with  the  steps  has  fallen  and  the  cave  is  hard 
to  reach.  It  is  a  small  dwelling  facing  east  consisting  of  a  cell  and 
a  small  veranda.  Though  unfinished  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  dwelling.  The  cell  has  a  greatest  depth  of  6'  9^  a  In^adth  of 
7'  6^^  and  a  height  of  6'  9''.  The  doorway  is  2'  4^^  wide  and  6'  9"  high, 
and  had  a  wc^en  door.  The  veranda  has  irregular  walls  and  a 
bench  in  the  left  wall  3'  lO''  broad  and  3'  10''  high. 

Cave  X.  is  a  dwelling  of  three  cells  and  a  front.  The  middle  cell 
is  broken.  To  the  left  of  the  first  cell  two  steps  lead  to  a  cistern 
below  now  dry  and  like  a  cell  as  its  front  is  open.  The  first  cell 
is  6'  lO''  deep  in  the  right  wall  and  8'  9"  in  the  left  wall,  while 
the  back  wall  is  6'  7'  broad.  The  door  is  2'  5"  broad.  The  right 
or  partition  wall  with  the  second  cell  is  broken.  The  second  cell  is 
7'  7"  long  by  7'  S''  broad  with  a  doorway  2'  5"  broad.  This  cell  is 
ruined  at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall  and  a  crack  appears  to  let  in  water. 
The  third  cell  is  7'  deep  by  7'  2f  broad  with  a  doorway  2'  5"  wide. 
The  front  is  16'  6"  long  by  about  4'  9^^  broad  and  has  a  broken  roof. 

Cave  XI.  is  a  cell  with  a  small  front.  The  cell  is  7'  square  and 
7'  high  with  a  broken  doorway  grooved  on  the  left  for  a  wooden 
frame.  The  front  is  broken.  Six  feet  to  the  right  of  the  cell  is 
what  looks  like  an  earth-filled  cell  whose  roof  is  on  the  same  level 
with  the  floor  of  cave  XI.  It  was  probably  a  cistern.  Further  to 
the  right,  of  five  cisterns  near  one  another  uie  third  and  fourth  hold 
good  water.  One  of  these  two  dstems  seems  to  have  been  taken  care 
of,  as  it  has  signs  of  a  modem  door  and  in  front  has  a  small  recess 
full  of  water  for  cattle  or  drinking  water.  Twelve  steps  lead  to  six 
other  cisterns,  the  fifth  of  which  holds  good  water,  and  has  sockets 
for  a  wooden  frame.  In  front  of  theise  six  cisterns,  a  space  about  10' 
broad,  natural  or  artificial,  has  a  good  view  of  the  town  below,  the 
Ganesh  Lena  hill  to  the  right,  Mdnmoda  to  the  left,  and  distant 
hills  bounding  the  horizon  on  the  east. 

Cave  XII.  is  a  cell  with  an  open  front.  To  the  left  is  a  bench  as 
long  as  the  wall,  1'  4*  broad  and  9"  high.     The  cell  is  9'  long 
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by  9'  9"  broad  and  6'  high  and  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a      Chapter  XIV. 
view-seat.  Places- 

The  second  group,  in  the  upper  scarp  of  the  east  face,  has  twenty-five  junnab. 

caves  going  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  and  generally       ghivner  Cavei. 
facing  east-north-east   The  caves  have  been  numbered  in  continuation 
of  the  lower  scarp  caves,  passing  from  left  to  right. 

Cave  XIII.  where  the  scarp  begins  near  the  extreme  left,  is  hard  Cave  XIIL 
to  reach.  It  is  a  single  cell  with  benches  in  the  back  and  right 
walls.  It  is  about  7'  deep  5'  broad  and  6'  hiffh  with  a  doorway 
2'  broad  and  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  To  the  leit  of  this  cell  is  an 
almost  inaccessible  excavation.  It  has  an  open  front.  It  may  be 
an  unfinished  cell  or  a  cistern  with  a  broken  front.  To  the  right  of 
this  cell  a  space  about  70'  long  contained  five  or  six  cisterns  of  which 
nothing  but  the  bottoms  are  left.  They  appear  like  five  or  six  sitting 
places,  and  in  later  times,  perhaps,  were  used  to  sit  in  as  they  have 
holes  in  front  cut  in  the  rock  to  support  sheds.  Twelve  paces  to  the 
jright  is  an  open  earth-fiUed  bathing  pond  like  what  is  called  a 
ndnpodhi  in  a  Kanheri  inscription.  About  twenty-five  feet  to  the 
right  of  the  pond  is  a  cistern,  and  thirty-four  pacesfurther,  on  a  higher 
level,  is  a  small  open-mouthed  cistern  filled  with  earth.  Eight  paces 
further  is  another  large  earth-filled  dste^rn  and  thirty-nve-  paces 
further  to  the  right  is  cave  XIV. 

Cave  XIV.  is  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  XIII.  It  ^«^  -2C/  V. 
is  a  two-storeyed  dwelling,  its  ground  floor  in  three  parts,  a  plain 
veranda  in  front,  a  middle  hall,  and  cells.  The  middle  hall^ 
which  is  24'  5"  broad  23'  6"  deep  and  9'  high,  has  a  large  doorway 
5'  9""  broad  and  9'  high  with  large  holes  for  a  wooden  frame.  On 
either  side  is  a  window  both  4'  broad  and  3'  10''  high  and  with  holes 
for  wooden  frames.  Of  ten  cells  four  are  in  the  back  wall  and  three 
each  in  the  right  and  left  walls.  Catch-holes  in  the  walls  seem  to 
show  that  the  cave  was  used  for  horses  or  cattle.  The  cells  are  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  hall,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  four  back  wall 
ceUs  are  four  feet  higher  than  the  hall  ceiling.  The  three  cells  in 
the  left  wall  are  unfinished,  the  second  more  usdELnished  than  the  first, 
and  the  third  still  more  unfinished.  Of  the  four  back  cells  the  one 
the  extreme  left  is  unfinished.     The  second  cell  is  6'  9^"  broad 
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6'  deep  and  6'  4!"  hi^h,  with  a  doorway  2*  b"  broad  and  as  high  as  the 
ceiling  ;  the  third  is  5'  lO""  broad  7'  oeep  and  6'  5"  high  and.  has  a 
doorway  2'  6"  wide  and  6'  5"  high  with  holes  for  a  wooden  frame  ; 
and  the  fourth  6'  2^^  deep  5'  broad  and  6'  10"  high  with  a  doorway 
2^  6"  wide  and  5'  lO''  high.     Of  the  three  cells  in  the  right  wall  the 
first  two  are  unfinished.   The  third  cell  is  7'  10"  deep  by  7'  10"  broad 
and  6'  10"  high,  and  has  a  doorway  2'  5''  broad  and  6'  10"  high  with 
holes  for  a  wooden  frame.     To  the  riffht  of  the  third  cell  a  passage, 
with  a  door  2'  6"  broad  and  9'  high,  leads  to  the  upper  storey.     A 
flight  of  eight  broken  rock-cut  steps  leads  to  the  upper  storey,  which, 
is  a  plain  hall  20'  8"  broad  10'  7"  deep  and  7'  high,  with  an  open, 
front  veranda  23'  7"  broad  5'  3"  deep  and  7'  high.     On   its  right  is, 
a  quadrangular  pilaster  with  the  double   crescent  ornament.    The 
original  rock-cut  railing  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  wooden 
raiung  for  which  seven  holes  are  cut  in  the  rock.    Abput  1'  6"  of  the 
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floor  near  the  back  wall  ia  rough  and  the  rest  is  smooth,  which 
suggests  that  a  large  wooden  bench  stood  on  the  rough  part.  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor  are  two  husking  holes.  To  the  left  near  the 
pilaster  is  an  excavation  probably  the  beginning  of  a  stair  leadings 
below.  In  the  left  wall,  just  under  the  ce^ng  on  a  dressed  surface 
and  cut  in  large  deep  letters  is  Inscription  21  in  one  line.  In  the 
beginning  is  the  usual  Buddhist  pentagonal  symbol.  The  inscription 
may  be  read : 

Mudhakiyasa  Malasa  GoliklytMa'  A'nadaaa  bena  jana'iuk 
deyadhamam  upatha'na 

and  may  be  translated 

'  The  meritorious  gift  of  a  reception  haU  by  two  men 
Mudhakiya  Mala  and  Gtolikiya  A'nada.' 

This  shows  that  such  halls  used  to  be  called  upafhdna  or  upasthdna 
that  is  a  sitting  place,  a  visiting  hall,  or  a  reception  hall.  An 
excellent  view  stretching  to  the  distant  hills  makes  this  well  suited 
for  a  sitting  or  reception  haU.  Mudhakiya  and  Golikiya,  given  as 
the  names  of  the  donors,  seem  to  be  surnames.  To  the  right  of  the 
passage  below  is  a  broken  cistern. 

Cave  XV.  about  thirty  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XIV.  is  oa  open 
cell  without  a  veranda.  The  walls  are  not  finished,  and  the  cave 
appears  to  be  merely  a  sitting  cell.  In  front  in  the  floor  are  three 
holes  probably  for  a  wooden  shed.  The  cave  is  9'  deep  13'  broad 
and  6^  6"  high,  and  in  a  small  recess  in  the  left  wall  has  a  roughly 
carved  relic-shrine  with  three  umbrellas  over  the  tee.  Outside  to 
the  right  is  a  cistern  with  good  water,  and  near  it,  on  a  higher  level, 
another  cistern  filled  with  earth. 

About  forty  feet  from  cave  XV.  are  Caves  XVI.  and  XVII,  two 
dwellings  with  finished  verandas  but  cells  only  begun.  The  veranda 
of  cave  XVI.  is  5'  6"  broad  3'  deep  and  7'  mgh,  and  the  doorway 
2'  6"  broad  and  5'  8"  high.  Cave  XVII.  has  a  veranda  4'  deep  19' 
broad  and  8'  high,  with  an  unfinished  floor  and  a  finished  back  wall 
and  ceiling.  The  half-finished  cell  door  is  2'  6"  wide  and  4'  10"  high. 
About  a  hundred  pace^  to  the  right  is  what  looks  like  an  earth-filled 
cistern.    A  little  further  to  the  right  are  broad  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 

Climbing  the  broad  steps  a  second  flight  of  twenty-seven  small 
steps  to  the  right,  leads  to  a  cell-like  excavation,  11'  deep  12'  5" 
broad  and  8'  10"  high,  with  two  holes  in  front  for  a  wooden  frame. 
Four  steps  to  the  right  is  a  cistern  with  good  water.  Holes  are  cut 
in  the  rock  either  to  help  the  ascent  or  for  a  sun  screen.  The 
excavation  has  Uo  front  wall  but  on  the  back  are  two  dry  cisterns 
infested  by  bats.  The  cisterns,  which  have  well  cut  mouths  about 
2'  high  and  3'  square,  are  about  13'  deep  and  have  holes  oveix  the 
mouths  for  a  wooden  frame.  Between  the  two  mouths  is  a  small 
polished  bench  8"  broad  9"  high  and  3'  9"  long.  These  cisterns  are 
dry  and  probably  were  granaries. 

About  twenty  feet  further  to  the  right  is  Cave  XIX.  a  cell  8'  10" 
broad  7'  3"  deep  and  6'  3"  high,  with,   along  the  right  wall,  a 


1  The  second  letter  of  this  word  is  not  distinct  and  looks  like  mi.    Bat  as  the  basQ 
<if  ma  in  tliis  inscription  is  horizontl^t  and  this  is  ronnded,  U  seems  preferable, 
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polished  bench  as  long  as  the  wall  1'  4"  broad  and  1'  high.  At 
the  end  of  the  bench,  in  the  right  and  back  walls,  a  smaU  recess, 
1'  6"  square  and  4'  deep  with  a  small  bench,  was  probably  used  for 
keeping  objects  of  worship.  Between  this  cave  and  cave  XVIII. 
steps  led  to  the  top  of  the  fort  and  to  the  left  a  beginning  of  steps 
remains.  These  steps  must  be  older  than  the  MusalmAns  as  they 
have  recesses  with  images  of  the  guardians  'Durga,  Ganesh,  and 
Batuka.^  The  steps  and  images  have  been  broken  probably  by  the' 
Musalm^s,  and  a  small  fortification  has  been  built  on  the  top  to 
close  this  way  of  approach.  This  confirms  the  belief  that  before 
the  Musalmdns  (1320),  under  the  Devgiri  Yddavs  (1160-1310),  the 
hill  was  probably  used  as  a  fort. 

Cave  XX.  about  ten  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XIX.  is  an  open 
cell  about  7'  broad  5'  deep  and  T  high,  with  an  earth-filled  cistern  at 
the  foot  of  the  right  wall. 

Cave  XXI.  ten  paces  to  the  right  of  cave  XX.  is  a  large  hall  19  8^ 
broad  by  22^  &'  deep  and  8'  10"  high,  with  a  finely  polished  floor 
ceiling  and  walls.  Along  the  back  right  and  left  walls  are  benches 
V  7"  broad  and  V  8"  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  bench  an  altar 
5'  6''  broad  stands  3'  5"  in  front  of  the  bench  and  as  long  as  the 
sides.  The  hall  front  is  open  with  no  doorway,  but  on  either  side 
is  a  pilaster  and  in  front  a  small  open  veranda,  16'  8"  broad  and 
2'  5"  deep.  The  veranda  ceiling  is  V  lower  than  the  hall  ceiling. 
Like  other  similar  halls  this  appears  to  be  a  dining  hall  or  sattra. 
The  only  point  of  note  is  the  advancing  altar  in  the  middle,  which 
apparently  was  for  the  chief  monk. 

Cave  XXII.  is  a  large  dwelling,  consisting  of  a  hall,  with  in  the 
right  wall  two  and  in  the  back  wall  four  cells.  The  hall  was 
originally  24'  6"  deep  of  which  T  in  front  are  on  a  one-inch 
lower  level  to  make  it  a  veranda,  the  remaining  17'  6"  being  the  hall 
with  the  cells.  The  veranda  part  has  benches  on  either  side,  the 
left  bench  broken.  The  cells  are  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  hall 
and  the  ceilings  are  3"  to  6"  lower  than  the  haU  ceiling.  The  cells 
vary  from  6'  6"  to  7'  square  and  are  about  6'  6"  high-  The  last  cell 
in  the  back  wall  is  unusually  large,  being  10^  broad  and  13'  deep. 
Near  the  end  on  the  right  wall,  this  cell  has  a  bench  3'  I''  broad 
6'  4"  long  and  2'  &  high,  and  near  the  bench  in  the  front  wall  is  a 
niche.  This  cell  was  probably  for  the  chief  monk,  The  other  cells 
have  peg-holes  and  no  benches.  In  the  veranda  over  the  right 
bench  was  an  inscription  in  two  lines  of  well  cut  deep  letters.  It 
has  been  intentionally  scraped  away  alld  only  a  part  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  first  line  appear.  In  the  begioning  is  the  Buddhist 
trident.  The  first  letter  yo  is  distinct  and  then  appear  traces  of  the 
letters  iiiakasa  which  show  that  the  cave  was  probably  the  gift  of  a 
Yavana,  At  the  end  of  the  second  line  the  letters  dchariyd  are 
distinct,  and  then  appears  the  top-stroke  of  na  the  piece  of  rock 
below  having  broken  away. 
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1  T&e  images  of  Dnrga  and  Ganesh,  which  were  cut  in  the  rook,  still  appear  ;  the 
image  of  Batoka  is  gone  as  it  was  probably  not  rock-cut. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a  wooden  screen  or  wainscoting  between  the 
veranda  and  the  hall  as  holes  are  cut  in  the  ceiling  just  at  the  point 
which  marks  the  boundary  line.  In  the  scarp  wnich  overhangs 
the  cave  about  fifteen  holes  are  cut  probably  to  support  a  wooden 
roof.  In  later  times  a  wall  of  well  dressed  stones  has  been  built 
between  the  veranda  and  the  hall  in  the  place  of  the  old  wainscoting^ 
and  an  oranmental  doorway  has  been  built  near  the  left  end.  Near 
the  east  end  in  a  recess  2'  2^  broad  and  1'  9""  long  is  a  well  carved 
lattice.  The  shape  and  ornamentation  of  the  doorway  belong  ta 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  On  the  doorway  in  the  middle  of 
the  lintel  is  a  broken  image  of  Ganesh  which  shows  that  the 
additions  were  Br^manical.  But  no  trace  remains  of  any  object  of 
worship  inside.  To  the  left  of  the  veranda  is  a  large  cistern,  part 
of  which  runs  under  the  veranda  floor.  But  as  the  floor  and  part 
of  the  overhanging  rock  have  fallen  away,  it  is  open  to  the  sky.  To 
the  left  of  the  cistern  is  a  dwelling  whose  right  and  front  walls  are 
broken.  It  is  15'  2"  broad  11'  6"  deep  and  8'  3"  high,  with,  along 
the  entire  left  wall  and  half  the  back  wall,  a  rock-cut  bench 
1'  9^  broad  and  V  1"  high,  and  along  half  the  right  wall  a  seat  about 
2"  high.  In  front  of  the  broken  front  wall  is  a  broken  cistern.  A 
break  in  its  right  wall  has  joined  it  with  the  large  cistern  of  the 
cave.  To  the  right  of  Cave  XjCII.  are  two  broken-ironted  cells  one 
above  the  other  which  were  probably  connected  with  Cave  XXII. 
The  upper  cell  is  15'  square  and  6'  8"  high.  The  front  part  of  its 
right  wall  is  broken.  Near  the  other  end  of  the  right  waU  a  part 
of  the  floor  has  been  broken.  Of  the  lower  cell,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  upper  cell,  both  the  sides  and  part  of  the  ceiling  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  upper  cell  are  broken.  Its  walls  are  well 
polished.  To  the  right  a  polished  doorway  now  broken  led  to  cave 
aXIII.  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  lower  cell. 

Cave  XXIII.  is  an  open  veranda  and  an  inner  hall.  The 
veranda  roof  has  fallen  out  and  lies  in  the  veranda.  The  inner  hall 
is  20'  8^  broad  13'  9*  deep  and  8'  4"  high.  It  has  a  plain  polished 
doorway  2'  T  broad  and  6'  high  and  benches  of  varying  size  along 
all  the  walls.  The  bench  along  the  entire  length  of  the  back  waU 
is  r  5"  broad  and  1'  2"  high  and  connected  with  it  is  a  bench  1'  TT 
broad  4'  10"  long  and  2'  8"  high  in  the  comer  between  the  left  and 
the  back  wall.  The  bench  along  the  right  wall  is  7'  4"  long  and 
equal  in  height  and  breadth  to  the  bench  along  the  back  wall. 
Connected  with  this  bench,  in  the  comer  between  the  right  and 
front  walls,  is  a  large  bench  3'  7"  broad  6'  5"  long  and  2'  2"  high. 
The  open  veranda,  which  is  much  broken,  is  18'  8"  long 
and  about  10'  broad.  In  the  left  wall  a  broken  doorway 
communicates  with  the  lower  cell  next  to  cave  XXII.  To  the  right 
of  the  doorway  is  a  small  niche  and  to  the  right  of  the  niche  is  a 
gallopping  horse  with  a^saddle  and  reins  but  without  stirrups.^  It  is 
hard  to  understand  to  what  use  this  cave  was  put.  It  has  no  separate 
cells  for  monks,  nor  is  it  a  dwelling  for  a  smgle  monk.     As  it  has 


1  The  hone  aroean  to  have  been  carved  aa  a  fancy  work  by  some  artist  while 
poliahing  the  wall. 
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benches  of  varyiBg  size  it  was  probably  used  bj  various  monks  of 
different  ranks,  perhaps  as  a  place  of  learning,  the  high  bench  on  the 
right  being  for  the  preceptor  the  Achdrya  or  8tkai)ira,  one  in  the 
left  comer  a  little  lower  being  for  the  sub-preceptor  or  Upddhydyay 
and  the  rest  for  scholars.  To  the  right  of  the  cave  is  an  unfimshed 
recess. 

About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  a  group  of  fourteen  cares  near 
one  another  are  popularly  called  the  B4ra  Gadad  or  Twelve  Caves 
from  the  twelve  cells  in  cave  XXX.  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
group. 

Cave  XXIY.  the  first  of  this  group  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
rest,  and  is  reached  by  about  forty  broken  rock-cut  steps.  It  is  a 
large  dwelling  left  unfinished  apparently  not  on  account  of  any 
flaw  in  the  rock.  The  veranda,  which  is  7'  9"  deep  by  33'  broad 
and  7'  7"  high  is  finished,  though  much  of  its  floor  is  broken.  In 
the  veranda  to  the  left  is  a  cell  5'  5"  broad  4'  4!'  deep  and  6'  3'' 
high  with  a  door  2'  8^  broad  and  a  small  bench  2^  lO""  long 
2'  2"  high  and  1'  broad.  The  hall,  which  is  only  partly  cut, 
is  6'  4"  deep  18'  3"  broad  and  7'  5"  high.  To  the  left  is  a 
window.  Though  unfinished  the  cave  seems  to  have  been  used,  as 
the  doorway  seems  to  have  had  a  wooden  door  for  which  holes  are 
cut  in  the  rock.  To  the  left,  near  the  first  cell,  is  another  unfiinished 
cell  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  6'  10"  broad  7'  7"  deep  and 
r  1"  high  with  a  door  3'  2"  broad  and  7'  I''  high.  Perhaps  the  cell 
was  the  beginning  of  a  cutting  to  join  it  with  the  hall,  its  door,  as 
in  other  caves,  serving  as  a  side-door. 

About  thirty  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIV,  and  on  a  rather 
lower  level  is  Cave  XXV.  a  large  cell  16'  6''  broad  by  13"  deep  and 
9'  7"  high.  It  has  an  open  front  and  a  large  broken  cistern  to  the 
left. 

Close  to  its  right  is  Cave  XXVI.  a  small  cell  with  a  broken  front. 
To  the  left  is  a  broken  bench  2'  6"  broad  and  2'  5"  high.  The  cell, 
which  is  9'  4"  broad  7'  7"  deep  and  6'  9"  high,  was  painted  apparently 
in  circles.  Close  to  its  right  is  a  small  recess  with  a  bench,  apparently 
a  small  view-seat 

Cave  XXVII.  is  a  dwelling  in  two  parts  an  inner  cell  and  a 
veranda.  The  cell  is  7'  6"  broad  7'  2"  deep  and  6'  8"  high  and,  to  the 
left  in  a  recess,  has  a  bench  2'  7"  hiffh  by  2'  3"  broad  and  6'  4"  long. 
The  door,  which  is  about  2'  6"  broad  and  6'  8"  high,  has  holes  for  a 
wooden  frame,  and  the  veranda  is  13'  6"  broad  and  about  5'  11" 
deep.  In  a  recess  in  the  left  wall,  which  is  4'  ll**  deep,  is  a  relic- 
shrine  in  half  relief  consisting  of  a  round  dome  with  a  tee  and 
umbrella.  The  plinth  with  the  rail  pattern  is  broken.  Beyond  the  left 
wall  is  a  cistern  with  a  broken  top.  The  veranda  ceiling  is  9"  higher 
than  the  hall  ceiling.  In  the  veranda  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  is 
Inscription  23  in  five  large  lines  in  letters  like  those  of  the  V^msh- 
thiputra  inscription  in  In^^  cave  III.^  except  that  the  %kdra»  of 
this  inscription  are  rounded  and  winding.    The  first  two  lines  are 
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1  Compare  Bombay  Qaasetteer,  XVI.  549-554. 
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entire.  Nearly  the  first  half  of  the  third  line  appears  to  have  been 
intentionally  rubbed  away  about  the  time  of  the  inscription^  and  the 
surface  where  the  letters  are  rubbed  away  is  slightly  lower.  Traces 
of  some  of  the  letters  appear  but  the  letters  cannot  be  clearly  made 
out.     The  inscription  may  be  read  : 

a).  Apaguriya'na  savagiriya'sa  Csa)  putasa  patibamlhalnwa  giribhutiBa 

sakhuyaTOBalena  podhl  cha 
(2).  (de)7adhamam^  etaaa  cha  lenasa  podhiya  cha  nakare  ohabbfkhmil 
upasayaaadbam  mutarl  ya'na  akbayanivlka 

(3).    eto  lenaaa  cbivarUEa  kaba'pana*  Bodasa 

podblya  oblva 

(4).    esa*  Tnanam  obabisa  basato  payogato 

riva  dbisahasam  Tadham« upayyasa 

(6).    yaupasayo  nagare  girlbbutlBa  bitlyika'yl 

Slyapalsmika'ya 

and  may  be  translated 

•  Tbe  meritorious  gift  of  a  dwelling  oaye  smd  oistem  by  Fatibba 
dbaka  airibbuU  son  of  a  Savagiriya  of  tbe  Apaguriyas,  with 
bifl  wife  Slvapalanika' ;  for  tblB  a  permanent  capital * 

In  front  of  the  veranda  of  this  cave  holes  are  cut  in  the  rock 
probably  for  a  wooden  shed. 

Close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXVII.  are  Oaves  XXVIIL  and  XXIX. 
At  first  sight  these  two  appear  to  be  one  dwelling  but  examination 
shows  them  to  be  two.  The  veranda  ceilings  of  the  two  are  separate, 
and  Cave  XXVIII .  juts  out  a  little  more  than  cave  XXIX.  Between 
the  two  was  originally  a  wall,  and,  when  the  wall  was  broken,  a 
wooden  partition  appears  to  have  been  made  for  which  these  holes 
are  made  in  the  ceiling.  Both  are  dwelling  caves  and  consist  of  a 
veranda  in  front  and  two  cells  each  in  the  back  waU.  The  first  cell, 
which  is  10'  broad  9'  ST  deep  and  7'  5"  high,  has  a  window  2^  1" 
broad  and  2'  ^"  high  in  the  front  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  door  which 
is  2'  3"  wide  and  6'  5"  high.  The  window  and  the  door  have 
holes  for  a  wooden  frame.  The  second  cell  is  9'  1"  broad  8'  3^ 
deep  and  8'  high  and  has  a  door  3'  2^  broad  and  8'  8^  Ii^gb,  with 
holes  for  a  large  wooden  frame.  To  the  left,  in  the  front  and  back 
walls,  are  holes  probably  for  the  monk's  pole.  The  floors  of  both 
the  cells  are  4^  lower  than  the  veranda  floor  and  the  ceiling  is  as 
high  as  the  veranda  ceiling.  Remains  in  the  ceiling,  especially  in 
the  second  cell,  show  that  both  the  cells  were  painted.  The  painting 
was  of  a  poor  order  consisting  of  three  concentric  circles  in  square 
panels.  The  colours  used  were  white,  yellow,  and  black.  The 
veranda  is  22'  3"  broad  5'  3"  deep  and  T  ^"  high.  Nearly  half  of 
the  floor  in  front  is  broken.  The  roof  is  entire  and  about  an  inch 
higher  than  the  veranda  roof  of  cave  XXTX. 

Cave  XXIX.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXVIII.  consists  like  cave 
XXVIII.  of  two  cells,  with  a  front  veranda  whose  forepart  as  in 
cave  XXVIII.  is  broken.    The  first  cell  is  10'  2^  broad  8'  9*^  deep 


1  The  de  of  dyadhamam  has  been  omitted  by  the  engraver  by  mistake.' 

>  The  na  of  Kahdpana  looks  like  ko  through  a  mistaken  stroke  of  the  engrayer 
below. 

*  Eea  looks  like  epo.  The  curved  stroke  at  the  side  has  been  omitted  or  perhaps 
rubbed  away  when  smoothing. 

4  The  three  letters  after  vatiham  are  not  well  engraved. 
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and  7'  V  high,  with  a  doorway  3'  broad  and  7'  V  higL  The  ceiling  is 
y  lower  than  the  veranda  ceiling.  The  second  cell  is  8'  IV  broad 
9'  deep  and  8'  V  high  and  has  a  door  2'  8"  broad  with  holes  for  a  wooden 
front.  To  the  left,  in  a  recess  2'  10"  deep  7'  V  broad  and  2'  9"  hiffh 
is  a  bench,  and  to  the  left  in  the  front  and  back  walls  are  holes  for  the 
monk's  pole.  Both  cells  have  husking  holes.  Both  were  originally 
coated  with  plaster  and  painted  and  traces  of  the  plaster  remain. 
The  veranda  is  23'  1 0"  broad  and  5'  3"  deep,  and  has  a  broken  right 
wall.  Further  to  the  right  are  three  dstems^  the  middle  cistern 
holding  good  water. 

Cave  XXX.  is  a  large  dwelling  with  twelve  cells  or  bdrtzsagabbhamy 
four  cells  in  each  wall.  The  cave,  which  gives  the  group  its  local 
name  of  B^a  Gadad,  consists  of  a  veranda,  a  middle  naU,  and  four 
cells  each  in  the  right  back  and  left  walls.  Near  the  cell  doors,  all 
along  the  walls,  runs  a  bench  about  2'  broad  and  1'  l'^  high.  The 
hall  is  entered  by  a  large  middle  doorway  6'  broad  and  8'  9"  high,  and 
a  left  doorway  3'  broad  and  6'  10"  high.  On  either  side  of  the  large 
doorway  is  a  hu-ge  window,  the  left  window  6'  10"  broad  and  3'  10" 
high  and  the  right  window  6'  8"  broad  and  4'  high.  Both  the  doors 
and  windows  have  holes  for  wooden  frames.  The  hall  is  33'  b"  deep 
38'  broad  and  10'  high.  The  ceiling  has  remains  of  plaster  with 
traces  of  colour.  Except  the  third  cell  on  the  left  tiie  cells  are 
finished  and  stand  from  6"  to  1'  higher  than  the  bench  all  round  in 
front  of  them.  The  side  walls  of  some  are  not  finished  and  are 
unequal  in  size.  The  cells  vary  in  depth  from  5'  7"  to  7'  7"  and  in 
breadth  from  5'  2"  to  8'.  The  doorwavs  are  about  2'  5'  broad  and 
almost  as  high  as  the  cell  ceiling.  The  veranda,  which  is  partly 
ruined,  is  34'  3"  broad  5'  6"  deep  and  8'  9"  high. 

A  flight  of  thirteen  broken  rock-cut  steps  from  ihe  left  of  the 
veranda  of  cave  XXX.  leads  up  to  the  veranda  of  Cave  XXXI. 
This  cave  is  almost  a  part  of  cave  XXX.  as  it  is  connected  with  its 
veranda.  It  is  a  dwelling  consisting  of  a  veranda  and  an  inner 
hall.  The  hall  is  15'  9"  broad  14'  8"  deep  and  T  6"  high,  and  has  a 
door  3'  S'f  wide  by  6'  10"  high  with  holes  for  a  wooden  frame.  The 
veranda  is  18'  7*  broad  4'  ¥  deep  and  8'  2"  high,  its  floor  about  2' 
lower  than  the  hall  floor.  In  front  of  the  veranda  were  two  pUlars 
and  two  pilasters.  The  pillars  are  broken  and  only  their  six  plated 
capitals  remain  attached  to  the  ceiling.  The  pillars  appear  to  be  im- 
dressed  and  their  shafts  and  bases  were  never  begijn.  The  pilasters, 
which  are  nearly  quadrangular,  are  imdressed  and  unfinished. 

Cave  XXXII.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXX.  and  on  a  higher 
level,  is  a  small  dwelling  consisting  of  a  veranda  and  an  inner 
cell.  The  cell  is  7'  8"  broad  7'  Q"  deep  and  7'  6"  high  oud  has  a 
doorway  2'  lO''  broad  and  7'  6"  high  with  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame. 
The  veranda,  whose  floor  is  partly  broken,  is  16' broad  4' 3*  deep 
and  7'  6"^  high.  In  a  recess  to  the  right  is  a  small  seat  2'  6"  high 
3'  9*^  broad  and  2'  i"  deep.  The  cave  was  painted  and  the  ceilings  of 
both  the  cell  and  the  veranda  have  remains  of  plaster  and  colour. 

Ca^e  XXXIII.  is  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXII.  with  two 
cisterns  between  them.  It  consists  of  a  veranda,  a  cell,  and  a  half 
cell.  The  veranda  is  8'  2"  broad  6'  9*"  deep  and  9'  4'  high.  In 
b8«6— 25 
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the  backfall  of  the  Teranda  is  the  half  cell  3'  broad  5' 8*  deep  and 
6'  10"  high  with  the  ceiling  6"  lower  than  the  veranda  ceiling,  and 
a  wooden  door  whose  grooves  remain.  To  the  left  of  the  half  cell  is 
a  seat  recess  4'  broad  2'  3"  deep  ood  4'  high.  To  the  left  of  the 
Veranda  is  the  cell,  with  a  greatest  depth  of  7'  6"  a  greatest  breadth 
ctf  9'  2,"  and  a  height  of  «'  5%  and  a  broken  door  2'  9^  broad.  Its  back 
and  front  sides  lorm  an  angle  and  the  back  and  left  sides  form  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  a  peculiarity  of  shape  due  to  two  cisterns  below, 
whose  tops  are  now  broken. 

Cave  XXXIV.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXIII.  is  unfinished. 

Cave  XXXV.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  XXXIV.  is  a  panchgarbha 
lay  ana  or  five-celled  dwelling.  It  consists  of  a  hall  and  five  cells,  three 
hi  the  left  wall  and  two  in  the  back  wall.  The  hall  is  18^  7''  broad 
18'  dee-p  and  7'  3"  high  with  a  doorway  5'  10''  wide  and  7'  2''  high.  To 
the  right  of  the  doorway  is  a  broken  window  4'  10"  broad  and  2'  2"^ 
high.  Both  the  door  and  window  have  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame. 
In  the  back  Wall,  in  a  recess  between  the  cells,  is  a  relic-shrine  or 
ddghoba  in  half  relief.  The  plinth  of  the  relic-shrine  is  1'  3"  high 
and  3'  5"  in  diameter,  and  the  dome  is  3'  high  with  a  diameter  of  3' 
above  the  middle  and  2'  6*  at  the  base.  Over  the  dome  is  the  rail 
pattern  5"  high  and  10*  broad  and  the  tee  8"  high  in  four  plates,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  fourth  plate,  which  is  1'  7^^  broad,  is  a  beaded  carving. 
Over  the  plates  is  the  shaft  and  over  the  shaft  an  umbrella  3"  high. 
The  cells,  two  in  the  back  wall  and  three  in  the  left,  vary  from  3'  8*  to 
7'  in  breadth  and  4'  8"  to  6'  7"  in  depth  and  are  all  about  7'  high. 
The  cell  doors  are  2'  4"  wide  and  7'  high.  All  the  cell  doors,  as 
well  as  the  large  door  and  window  of  the  cave,  have  grooves  for 
wooden  frames. 

Close  to  cave  XXXV.  is  Cave  XXXVI.  the  great  chapel  cave  of 
the  group.  Though  both  are  in  the  same  veranda,  cave  XXXV, 
is  a  little  older  than  its  neighbour.  When  the  chapel  was  cut,  its 
veranda  seems  to  have  been  joined  with  the  veranda  of  cave  XXXV. 
The  veranda  ceiling  of  cave  aXX  V.  was  originally  lower  than  now, 
being  joined  with  the  veranda  ceiling  of  the  chapel.  The  marks  of 
its  original  height  and  breadth  can  still  be  seen  in  the  wall. 

Cave  XXXVI.  is  the  chapel  or  place  of  worship  of  this  group. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  a  hall  with  the  relic-shrine  and  a  large  veranaa 
in  front  of  both  this  and  cave  XXXV.  The  entrance  to  the  hall  is 
by  two  doors  a  main  door  in  the  middle  6'  3"  broad  and  11^  3*  high 
and  a  side  door  to  the  left  4'  8"  broad  by  7'  high  originally  a  window 
but  afterwards  a  doorway.  To  the  right  of  the  middle  door  is  a 
window  3'  b"  broad  and  6  1 1''  high.  The  doorway  leads  into  a  space 
4'  8"  broad  beyond  which  is  a  raised  plinth  five  inches  nigh 
and  three  feet  broad  on  which  are  pillars  and  pilasters.  Over  the 
pillar  capitals  is  a  quadrangular  shaft  on  which  the  roof  rests.  The 
shrine,  containing  the  relic-shrine  or  chaitya,  is  31'  deep  by  21'  broad 
and  is  two  inches  higher  than  the  outer  space.  In  shape  the  ddghoba 
or  relic^shrine  is  of  the  Gotamiputra  period  (a.d.  35-150?),  its  plinth 
32'  3"  in  circumference  and  4'  9"  high.  Over  the  plinth  is  a  1' 
broad  belt  of  rail  pattern.  Over  the  belt  of  rail  is  a  fiat  dome  5^  3^ 
high  and  over  ike  dome  the  capited  with  rail  pattern.    Over  the 
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capital  is  a  four-plated  tee  in  all  3'  ^  high.  Over  the  tee  ift  a  shaft 
and  an  umbrella  cut  out  of  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  ha&  remains  of 
painting  consisting  of  concentric  cirdles  in  square  panels  and  flowers 
and  leaves  in  the  vacant  comers.  The  panels  are  in  five  plates,  a 
black  plate  in  the  middle  and  two  white  and  red  plates  on  either 
side.  iSome  panels  have  seven  platea  a  black  plate  in  the  middle 
with  three  plates  white,  red,  and  yeUoir  on  each  side,.  The  circles 
are  mostly  the  same  in  colour,  the  innermost  yellow,  the  next  red, 
the  next  a  large  white  circle,  the  next  a  smaller  red  circle,  and  the  last 
« large  white  circle.  Some  have  an  outermost  red  circle  with  scroll 
patterns.  Four  steps  lead  to  the  veranda  which  is  47^  broad  and 
11'  10'  deep.  On  the  back  of  the  veranda  by  the  side  of  the  doorway 
and  along  the  right  wall  are  benches  2'  broad  and  V  Z"  high.  The 
veranda  ceiling  is  lower  than  the  hall  ceiling.  In  the  back  wall 
of  the  veranda  to  the  right  of  the  right  window  is  a  beautiful 
inscription  well  cut  and  well  preserved  with  a  fine  altar-like  symbol 
in  the  beginniug.     The  inscription  may  be  read  r 

(1)  Virasenskasa  gahapatipamugliasa 
<2)  dhammaxLigamasa  deyadhammam  ohetixaffbtro 
(3)  niyixto  savalokahitasukha'ya 
and  may  be  translated 

'  The  meritoxioiu  g^ift  of  a  ohapel  oave  of  Virasofnaka  a  ohief  hotuieliolder, 
an  upxiglit  merohaat.  assigned  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  aU.' 
In  the  veranda  to  the  right  is  a  cistern.  Then  follow  three 
other  cisterns  two  of  them  earth-filled.  Then  comes  the  beginning  of 
an  excavation  and  after  this  a  cistern  with  broken  front  and  looking 
like  a  ceU.  Next  comes  another  excavation  a  cistern  with  a  broken 
front.  Its  mouth  appears  and  in  the  recess  was  an  inscription  in 
large  letters  of  which  traces  remain.  In  one  line  the  letters  89, 
gatdna  can  be  read.  After  the  cistern  on  the  same  level  is  another 
cistern  with  a  broken  front.  A  part  of  its  mouth  and  recess  appear 
above  and  in  the  recess  is  Inscription  25  which  reads  ; 

Tavanasa  Irilasa  gata'na  deyadhama  9o<2hi7a 
and  may  be  translated 

•  The  meritorious  gift  of  two  cisterns  by  the  Tavana  Irila  a  Gata'na  f  *" 
The  two  ciistems  mentioned  in  the  inscription  are  this  and  one  to 
the  left. 

Close  to  the  last  cistern  is  Cave  XXXVII.  a  cell  with  a  broken 
veranda  floor.  The  cell  is  7'  8"  broad  7'  8"  deep  and  6'  3"  high,  and 
has  a  door  2'  6''  broad  and  6'  3"  high  with  grooves  for  a  wooden 
frame.  The  veranda  is  6'  4"  broad  and  4'  2"  deep.  To  its  right  is 
a  broken  cistern  in  whose  recess  is  Inscription  26  in  two  lines.  The 
middle  of  the  inscription  is  water-worn.     It  may  be  read  : 

(DApaguriya'naSavagiriya'sa  putasa  patlbadhakasa  (ai)ribhatisa  aa 

(ha)bhaya'ya  Sivapa'linaiNt'ya 
(9)(de>yadhamapodhilenaohaeta8aakhayaniTi pa'si 

chara' • 

(8)ha'pana'eTo 

and  may  be  translated 

<  A  oave  and  a  oistem,  the  meritorious  gift  of  Patibadhaka  Olrlbhnti. 
son  of  Savagiriya'saof  the  Apagnriyas,  with  his  wife  Siyapa  lanika ; 
for  this  a  permanent  endowment  ...«.•..' 
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The  third  or  westf  ace  group  of  six  caves  is  in  a  curve  in  the 
upper  scarp.  The  caves  generally  face  west  and  are  numbered  from 
right  to  left  in  continuation  of  the  upper  scarp  of  the  east  face. 

Cave  XXXVIII.  is  the  first  in  the  curve  beginning  from  the  right. 
Further  to  the  right  are  what  appear  to  be  cisterns  now  out  of 
reach.  Cave  XXXVIII  is  a  large  ceU,  17'  4"  deep  15'  4"  broad  and 
7'  ^^  high.  Its  front  wall  is  broken  and  holes  have  been  cut  for  a 
wooden  screen  dividing  the  cave  into  a  veranda  and  a  cell.  The 
holes  of  the  screen  stiU  appear  in  the  ceiling.  To  the  right  of  this 
cell  is  a  cistern.  The  ceiling  has  old  plaster  and  appears  to  have 
been  painted.  The  coating  and  plaster  on  the  wdls  are  modem. 
The  cave  has  some  modem  stone  and  clay  work  and  husking 
holes. 

Cave  XXXIX.  twenty  feet  to  the  left  of  cave  XXXVIII.  is  a 
cell  9'  T  broad  8'  deep  and  6'  high  with  a  broken  front. 

Twenty  feet  further  to  the  left  is  Cave  XL.  a  cell  8'  deep  10'  V 
broad  and  6'  6^  high  with  the  left  and  front  walls  broken.  Along 
the  left  wall  is  a  broken  bench.  To  the  right  is  an  excavation  which 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  a  crack  in  the  back  wall. 

About  twenty-five  feet  to  the  left^  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  is 
Cave  XLI.  a  dwelling  with  four  cells  or  chaugabbha.  The  cave 
is  in  three  parts  a  veranda,  a  middle  hall,  and  four  cells,  two  in  the 
back  wall  and  one  in  each  side  wall.  The  hall,  which  is  15'  6"  broad 
14'  4"  deep  and  8'  high,  is  entered  by  a  middle  door  4'  2""  broad  and 
7'  2"  high  with  a  window  on  either  side,  the  left  window  4'  4"  high 
and  2'  6''  broad  and  the  right  window  4'  6''  high  and  2'  8"  broad. 
All  three,  the  door  and  the  windows,  have  grooves  for  wooden 
frames.  The  cell  floor  is  about  I'  higher  than  the  hall  floor  and 
the  ceiling  is  3"  to  8"  lower  than  the  hall  ceiling.  The  left  cell  is 
6'  deep  6'  broad  and  6'  2"  high  with  a  doorway  6'  wide  and  6'  2f  high. 
The  cell  has  no  bench.  The  left  cell  in  the  back  wall  is  7'  2"  deep 
6'  3"  broad  and  6'  6"  high  with  a  door  2'  6"  wide.  Along  the  left 
side  is  a  bench  2'  3"  br<^  and  2'  5^"  high.  The  right  cell  in  the 
back  wall  is  7'  2^  deep  6'  2"  wide  and  6'  2^  high  with  a  door  2'  2" 
broad  and  6'  2f  high.  Along  the  right  side  is  a  bench  2'  b"  broad 
and  2'  2r  high.  The  right  cell  is  T  3^^  deep  6'  4"  broad  and  6'  3* 
high  with  a  door  2'  6"  wide  and  6'  3^  high.  Along  the  left  wall 
is  a  bench  2f  2f  broad  and  2'  2"  high.  All  the  cell  doors  have 
grooves  for  wooden  frames.  Except  the  left  wall  cell  all  have  holes 
in  the  side  walls  for  the  monk's  pdle. 

The  veranda  is  6'  deep  and  19'  4^  wide.  Its  floor  is  broken,  but 
the  ceiling  is  in  good  omer  and  on  a  level  with  the  hall  ceiling.  To 
the  left  are  five  cisterns. 

About  seventy  yards  to  the  left  of  the  five  cisterns  comes  Cave 
XLII.  In  the  middle  are  several  cisterns  mostly  filled  up  and 
hidden  from  view.  Cave  XLII.  is  a  small  cell  7'  2f  deep  7'  broad  and 
7'  high  with  an  open  front  or  veranda.  The  front  wall  of  the  cell 
is  broken.  It  had  a  doorway  with  grooves  of  which  marks  remain 
in  the  floor  and  ceiline.  The  veranda  side  walls  and  floor  are 
broken,  and  the  ceiling  has  remains  of  plaster  and  painting. 
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Aboat  thirty  feet  to  the  left  of  caye  XLII.  is  Cave  XLIII.  alarge 
hall  with  a  veranda.  The  yeranda  is  32'  broad  aad  3'  6"  deep 
with  on  either  side  a  quadrangular  pilaster.  Between  the  pilasters 
were  four  pillars  on  which  the  ceiling  beam  rested.  The  plated 
capitals  of  the  pillars  hang  from  the  beam.  The  pillars  do  not 
seem  to  haye  been  broken  from  below  the  capitals,  as  the  surface 
of  the  last  plate  of  each  capital  is  dressed  and  smoothed  and  has 
a  central  hole  about  1^  square.  The  hole  would  seem  to  show  that 
some  mistake  was  made  in  cutting  out  the  pillars  and  that  wooden 

J  miliars  were  fitted  into  the  holes.  The  roof  proiects  four  or  fiye 
eet  beyond  the  yeranda  beam.  A  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
yeranda,  with  a  window  on  each  side,  leads  into  the  hall.  The  door 
is  6'  broad  and  7  \Y  hiffh,  the  left  window  3'  %"  broad  and  2'  ir 
high,  and  the  right  window  4'  broad  and  2'  ll'^  high.  The  hall  is 
27'  h"  deep  30'  T  broad  and  8'  6"  high.  All  along  the  walls  runs 
a  bench  1'  high  and  1'  6""  broad.  The  yeranda  and  hall  ceilings, 
especially  the  hall  ceiling,  haye  remains  of  painting.  In  the  hall 
the  painting  is  yery  clear  and  consists  of  concentric  circles  in  square 
panels,  a  style  common  in  these  cayes,  but  here  with  the  unusual 
addition  of  patterns  in  the  circles.  Of  the  colours  green  is  the  best 
preseryed.  Outside  the  yeranda  on  either  side  are  a  series  of  rock- 
cut  holes  to  fit  wooden  pillars.  As  the  caye  faces  west,  temporary 
mandaps  or  awnings  were  probably  built  on  either  side  for  the 
monks  to  rest  of  an  eyening.  To  the  right  of  the  caye  is  a  cistern 
holding  good  water  and  to  the  left  also  must  haye  been  cisterns 
'though  they  are  entirely  ruined. 

The  fourth  or  south  face  group  of  seyen  cayes  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  scarp.  The  way  to  the  cayes  turns  to  the  right 
after  passing  the  fifth  gate  or  Shiydb&i  Dary^ja  and  leaving  the  main 
road  to  the  fort.  The  way  passes  by  some  large  modem  rock-cut 
cisterns,  and  leads  to  the  temple  of  ohiy^b^i  where  the  caves  begin. 
The  TOW  of  caves  runs  from  west  to  east  and  generally  faces  south. 
The  caves  are  numbered  from  left  to  right  in  continuation  of  the 
third  or  west  face  group. 

Cave  XLIV.  is  a  large  hall  20'  3'  deep  21'  broad  and  9'  1\  high, 
with  a  broken  front.  The  Mardthds  have  turned  the  cave  into  a 
temple  32'  long  and  26'  8^  broad  in  outside  measurement.  In  front 
of  the  temple  is  a  raised  veranda  60'  long  37'  broad  and  20'  high 
with  two  side  buttresses  jutting  out.  It  is  built  of  fine  dressed  stones 
and  over  it  the  temple  hall  or  sabhdmandap  is  built  turning  the  cave 
Jnto  a  shrine.  The  mandnp,  26'  6^^  long  21 '  broad  and  11'  hiffh,  is  built 
In  the  dwelling  style.  The  roof  rests  on  two  rows  of  wooden  pillars 
carved  in  the  Moghal  cypress-tree  style,  and  in  the  floor  between 
the  two  rows  of  pillars  is  a  hole  for  a  fountain.  Between  each  pair 
of  pillars  is  a  well  carved  wooden  arch  in  the  Moghal  style  and  over 
the  arches  between  two  beams  is  a  strip  of  wood  with  well  carved 
patterns.  The  side  walls  of  the  hall  are  built  of  dressed  stones  and 
the  front  wall  of  brick  and  the  roof  is  flat  and  tiled.  A  broken 
part  of  the  shrine  front  has  been  repaired  with  fine  dressed  stones 
and  over  it  is  a  wooden  latticed  screen  of  good  workmanship  with 
two  small  pillars  of  ike  same  style  as  the  hall  pillars.    In  the  back 
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wall  of  the  shrine^  on  a  stone  altar  in  a  wooden  porch^  is  the  goddess 
Shivdbdi  a  shapeless  piece  of  rock  covered  with  redlead.  The 
goddess  is  said  to  be  the  family  deity  of  Shiv^ji,  who  was  bom  in 
this  fort.  In  the  beam  over  the  doorway  are  somewhat  damaged 
paintings.  The  paintings  are  good  specimens  of  Mar^tha  art  with 
figures  of  Brahma  and  his  daughter  Sarasvati,  Shiv,  Vishnu,  the 
moon,  the  planet  Rdhu,  and  other  gods.  The  middle  painting,  which 
is  spoilt,  appears  to  have  had  figures  of  Shiv  and  Pdrvati.  Inside  the 
shrine,  on  the  side  and  back  walls,  are  well  executed  and  well  preserved 
paintings.  As  speeinvens  of  Marlltha  painting  of  the  17th  century 
they  are  worthy  of  note.  The  side  walls  have  three  panels,  each 
about  7'  long  and  4'  broad.  The  left  wall  gives  scenes  from  the 
Kamdyan.  The  first  panel  paints  the  fight  between  Bdm  and 
Kdvan.  With  Bdm  is  a  large  force  of  monkeys  ;  with  Ravan  an 
army  of  fearful  demons.  £ach  leader  sits  in  a  large  chariot. 
Among  weapons  of  war  are  spears^  arrows,  and  large  stones.  In 
the  second  panel  is  the  fort  of  Janakpur  and  outside  the  fort  a 
king  going  in  procession  or  svdrir  Above  is  Janakpur  where 
Bdvan  Rdm  and  other  kings  have  come  to  be  present  at  Sita's 
consort-choosing  or  avayamvar,  and  where,  from  a  balcony,  Sita 
invests  Rtim  with  the  wedding  garland.  Above,  two  processions 
approach  from  opposite  sides.  In  the  third  panel  Ram  is  sitting 
with  Sita.  Facing  Rdm  are  Vashishth  and  other  seers,  and  behind 
Rdm  stand  Lakshman,  Bharat,  and  Shatrughna,  and  Hanumdn 
comes  with  monkeys  and  bears  and  falls  at  the  feet  of  Ram,  while 
one  monkey  presents  Rdm  with  mangoes.  Above  in  the  same 
panel  sits  Vashishth  approached  by  Rdm  and  his  three  brothers 
with  Sita  and  HanumAn  in  front.  Behind  Vashisth  are  several 
sitting  women. 

On  the  right  wall  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Krishna  in  four 
panels,  the  first  panel  small,  the  other  panels  as  large  as  the  left 
wall  panela  Beginning  from  the  left,  in  the  first  panel  is  Indra 
falling  at  the  feet  of  Krishna,  giving  him  a  cow,  and  asking 
pardon  for  his  fault  in  harassing  Krishna  with  too  much  rain. 
Above,  the  gods  play  music  and  drums  and  heavenly  damsels  or 
apsards  strew  flowers  over  Krishna.  In  the  next  two  panels  are  the 
child-like  pranks  or  bdla  lild  of  Krishna  who  steals  butter  from 
cowherdesses,  goes  with  his  friends  and  breaks  their  curd  pots,  sits 
with  his  favourite  Rddha  and  other  women  in  swings,  and  takes 
presents  from  women.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  of  every-day  life, 
cowherds  husking  grain,  cooking,  grinding  com,  and  minding  the 
dairy.  Above,  Krishna  upholds  the  mountain  Gi)vardhan  and  saves 
cowherds  and  cows.  From  the  heavens  clouds  in  ,the  form  of 
elephants,  from  their  trunks  deluge  the  mountain  with  water.  In 
the  third  panel  Krishna  carries  on  Rukmini  in  his  chariot  from  a 
temple.  Then  follows  a  fight  between  Krishna  and  Shishupal  the 
brother  of  Rukmini.  Above  in  the  same  panel  is  Krishna  with 
Rukmini,  and  higher  still  are  gods.  In  the  fourth  panel  is  the  scene 
of  Draupadi's  consort^choosing,  and  Arjun  shooting  a  fish  with  an 
arrow  aiming  from  a  reflection  of  the  fish  in  a  waterpot  below. 
Then  follows  Draupadi  investing  Arjun  with  a  wedding  garland. 
Above,   a  scene  represents  the   churning    of  the  ocean  with  tiiQ 
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gods  at  one  end  of  the  serpent-rope  and   the  demons  at  the  other 
end. 

In  the  back  wall  are  six  panels.  In  the  first  panel^  beginning 
from  the  left,  is  the  figure  of  a  goddess  with  ten  heads  ten  hands 
and  ten  legs.  In  the  second  panel  is  the  Mahishasur-mardini  or 
buffalo-demon-slaying  goddess.  In  the  third  panel  is  the  same 
goddess  again  with  one  head  and  twenty  hands.  Above^  in  a  long 
panel,  are  the  first  five  incarnations  of  Vishnu  as  the  fish,  the 
tortoise,  the  boar,  the  man-lion,  and  the  dwarf.  In  the  first  panel  to 
the  right  of  the  image  of  Shivd,bai  is  Ndr^yan  lying  on  his  serpent 
couch ;  in  the  second  panel  Shiv  and  Parvati ;  and  in  the  third 
panel  Shiv  in  the  Trimurti  or  trinity  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu. 
Above,  in  a  long  panel,  are  the  six  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  Parshu- 
rdm,  Ram,  Krishna,  Buddha,  Kalki,  and  Vatashdyin.  The  image  of 
Buddha  is  like  the  image  of  Vithoba  at  Pandharpur. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  stone  umbrella  on  an  altar  of 
well  dressed  stones.  Under  the  umbrella  on  a  small  stand  of  well- 
dressed  stones  is  a  rude  stone  covered  with  redlead  the  image  of 
Shivab^i.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  temple  and  on  the  same  level 
is  a  dry  cistern. 

Cave  XLV.  to  the  right  of  Shivdbdi's  temple  and  on  a  lower  level, 
is  a  small  dwelling  consisting  of  a  cell  and  a  veranda.  The  front 
pilasters  of  the  veranda  are  broken.  The  cell  is  7'  long  7'  broad 
and  T  high  with  a  doorway  2'  broad,  half  built  up  from  below 
probably  by  the  Mardthas  or  Musalmdns,  who  seem  to  have  used 
the  cell  as  a  store-room.  The  veranda  is  10'  4"  broad  by  6'  4" 
deep  and  T  6"  high.  Close  to  the  right  of  the  cave  is  an  unfinished 
excavation,  the  beginning  of  a  cell. 

Further  to  the  right  is  Cave  XLVI.  a  dwelling  consisting  of  a 
cell  and  an  open  veranda.  Within  the  cell  is  a  half  cell  in  the 
back  wall  with  a  benched  recess  to  the  left.  The  cell  is  7'  8"  deep 
10'  broad  and  T  high.  The  half  cell  is  3'  5"  broad  and  6'  deep, 
and  the  bench  2'  3"  broad  and  6'  11"  long.  The  right  of  the  front 
wall  is  broken,  but  the  width  of  the  cell  door  2'  3 "  can  be  traced 
from  marks  in  the  ceiling.  The  door  has  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame. 
The  veranda,  whose  floor  is  broken,  is  24'  broad  4'  lo"  deep  and 
T  5''  high.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  on  a  smoothed  surface,  is  Inscription  27  in  two  lines  well  cut 
and  well  preserved.    It  may  be  read  : 

(1)  XTgaha^  upa^eakasa  putasa 

(2)  laipa'litasa*  saputakasa*  da'nam 

and  may  be  translated 

'  The  gift  of  Isipa'lita  aon  of  Ugaha  an  Upa'saka  with  (his)  sons.' 

Cave  XL VII.  thirty  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XLVI.  and  on  a 
rather  higher  level,  is  a  dwelling  consisting  of  a  veranda,  a  cell  in 
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the  right  wall  of  the  veranda,  a  cell  and  a  half  cell  in  the  back  wall, 
and  a  seat  recess  in  the  left  wall  of  the  yeranda.  The  back  cell  is 
7'  deep  8'  broad  and  7'  high  with  along  its  back  wall,  in  a  recess,  a 
bench  2'  broad  and  2'  4"  high.  The  cell  door  is  2'  7"  wide  and  baa 
a  small  window  to  its  right.  The  half  cell  to  its  left  is  5'  deep 
8'  broad  and  7'  high.  The  cell  to  the  right  of  the  yeranda  has  lost 
its  front  and  right  walls.  Along  its  left  runs  a  bench.  The  recess 
in  the  left  wall  is  2'  1"  broad  and  2'  6"  high.  Its  left  part  is  broken. 
The  veranda,  which  is  14'  6"  broad  8'  4"  deep  and  7'  5'  high,  has 
part  of  its  floor  and  ceiling  fronts  broken. 

Cave  XLVIII.  about  twenty-five  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XL VII. 
is  a  hall  15'  broad  18'  deep  and  8^  high.  On  the  back  right  and 
left  walls  is  a  bench  about  1'  high  and  1'  broad.  The  bench  is  not 
well  finished  and  part  of  it  is  broken.  It  has  an  open  front  with 
two  pillars  somewhat  Uke  pilasters.  On  the  face  of  the  left  wall  is 
a  well  cut  inscription  in  four  lines.  In  the  beginning  of  the  first 
line  is  the  Buddhist  trident  and  at  the  end  oi  it  is  the  avastika 
mark.    The  inscription  was  hidden  by  a  modem  wall.    It  may  be 

^®^  •  a)  Yavanasa 

(2)  Chitasa  gata'nam 

(3)  bhojanamatapo 

(3)  doTadhaxBa  saglie  . 
and  may  be  translated 

*  The  meritorious  gift  of  a  refectory  by  the  Tavana  Chita  Gata'nam 
for  the  Congregation.' 
To  the  left  of  this  half  is  a  cistern  and  beyond  the  cistern  a  bench  in 
a  small  recess.     To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  another  cistern. 

Close  to  the  right  of  the  right  cistern  is  Cave  XLIX.  a  small 
dwelling  consisting  of  an  open  veranda  and  an  inner  cell.  The 
cell  is  of  very  little  depth  and  the  left  side  is  not  fully  cut  because 
of  a  layer  of  soft  clay  in  the  rock.  The  cell  is  4'  6'^  deep  10'  broad 
and  r  high.  The  doorway  is  3'  3"  wide  and  7'  high.  The  veranda, 
whose  floor  and  ceiling  are  partly  broken,  is  8"  7""  broad  and  10'  high. 
To  the  right  of  Cave  XLIX.  are  three  cisterns. 

Cave  L.  close  to  the  right,  is  a  large  quadrangular  chapel  or 
chaitya  with  a  flat  roof.  It  is  in  three  parts,  a  shrine,  a  veranda, 
and  a  large  hall  to  the  right  The  shrine  is  1 1'  broad  and  20'  8"  deep 
and  the  relic-shrine  or  chaitya  is  12'  from  the  doorway.  It  consists 
of  a  round  plinth  over  three  circular  bands  with,  over  the  plinth,  in 
place  of  the  usual  rail  pattern,  another  round  band  about  four 
inches  narrower  in  diameter  than  the  plinth.  Over  the  band  is  a 
flattish  round  dome  without  a  tee.  To  the  right  of  the  chapel  a 
doorway  leads  into  a  large  haU  which  has  a  main  doorway  in  the 
veranda.  The  hall  is  22^  ^  deep  24'  broad  and  8'  4"  high. 
Along  its  back  wall  is  a  recess  about  8'  high,  and  in  the  recess' 
along  the  entire  back  wall,  is  a  bench  3'  broad  and  3'  high.  In 
the  middle  of  the  bench  are  two  holes  on  a  square  dressed  surface 
probably  intended  for  setting  an  image.  The  work  may  be  old  or 
modem.  The  bench  is  higher  than  the  benches  in  caves  and  looks 
modem.  In  front  of  the  chapel  is  the  veranda  23'  broad  4'  deep 
and  10'  high.    It  had  two  front  pillars  and  two  pilasters  and  traees 
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of  the  right  pillar  and  right  pilaster  remain.  The  chapel  doorway 
is  5'  3"  broad  and  10'  high.  It  has  grooves  for  a  large  wooden 
frame.  This  doorway  and  half  of  the  rig;ht  side  door^  leading  from 
the  chapel  into  the  hall^  have  been  closedjby  a  modem  work  of  stone 
and  cement.  It  appears  that  either  under  the  Musalm^ns  or  the 
Mardth^s  the  chapel  was  used  as  a  granary  or  storehouse  or  as 
an  ammunition  room.  It  is  now  dark  and  full  of  bats.  To  the  left 
of  the  doorway  just  under  the  ceiling  is  Inscription  29  in  one  line  of 
well  cut  letters.     The  inscription  may  be  read  : 

Xrga'hAputasa  Isipa'litasa  sapariva'rasa  chetiyagharo  da'naxn. 
and  may  be  translated 

*  The  gift  of  a  ohapel  oave  by  Islpa'lita  (Sk.  BlBlpa'lita)  son  of  Uga'lLa 
with  (his)  famUy.* 

Further  to  the  right  a  modem  fortification  prevents  further  passage* 
Beyond  the  fortification  are  three  excavations^  too  hard  to  get  at 
but  seen  from  below  in  climbing  the  fort. 

The  Tulja  group  of  eleven  caves  is  in  a  hollow  in  the  east  face  of 
the  Tuljdbdi  hilP  about  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Junnar  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Shivner.  The  hill,  which  is  about  400  feet 
high,  has,  about  100  feet  above  the  plain,  a  scarp  half  hidden  by  earth 
and  stone  washed  from  the  upper  slopes.  A  gap  or  curve  divides 
the  hill  into  two  blocks  or  spurs,  and  the  row  of  caves  are  cut  in  a 
short  scarp  of  rock,  on  the  east  face  of  the  south  or  right  block,  at 
the  head  of  a  valley  about  100  feet  above  the  plain.  From  Junnar 
the  way  to  the  Tulja  caves  passes  under  the  great  pointed  north- 
em  scarp  of  Shivner,  which  from  below  looks  like  the  black  hull 
and  rounded  stem  of  some  huge  ship.  To  the  left  is  the  west  face 
of  Shivner  with  a  sprinkline  rf  bmshwood  in  the  lower  slopes,  and, 
above,  a  great  unbroken  wall  of  trap  curving  south-east,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  bend  turning  south-west.  In  the  curve  is  the  third 
Shivner  group  of  six  caves.  At  the  south-west  end  the  cliff  is  lower 
and  an  outwork  on  the  face  of  the  hill-side  marks  the  only  approach 
to  the  hill  top.  Except  a  rough  rocky  stream  to  the  east  of  Shivner, 
the  road  is  level  and  easy  for  a  cart.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kala  or  Jauna  stream,  half  a  mile  beyond  Shivner,  is  a  small  square 
temple  of  the  Jain  goddess  Padmivati  the  guardian  of  Pdrasndth 
the  twenty-third  Tirthankar,  with  square  stone  walls  and  a  brick 
dome.    One  or  two  old  stones  lie  close  to  the  north  of  the  temple. 

The  way  to  the  caves  climbs  the  Tulja  hill  by  an  easy  path  up  the 
left  or  south  side  of  the  valley.  The  front  of  the  first  four  caves  is 
dressed  with  a  modem  masonry  wall,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  caves,  about  twenty  feet  below,  is  a  modem  water  cistern 
with  a  masonry  wall  on  the  east  and  south.  The  verandas  and 
fronts  of  most  of  the  caves  have  fallen  leaving,  towards  the  right, 
one  or  two  patches  carved  in  horse-shoe  arches  and  belts  cut  in  the 
Buddhist  rail  pattern.  The  caves  have  a  pleasant  outlook  to  the 
east.  The  great  scarp  of  Shivner  lies  on  the  right,  and  about  four 
miles  further  the  bare  slopes  and  wall-like  cliffe  of  the   Hatkeshvar 
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Chapter  XtV.     or  Sulem&n  hills.    Between  the  two  lie  the  broad  plain  and  the 

Placat.  *^®®®  ^^^  garden  lands  of  Junnar. 

JUNNA&.  ^^®  caves  are  near  one  another  in  one  row  from  left  to  right, 

Tulja  Cavei.        facing  on  an  average  east-north-east. 

Cam  L  Cave  I.  is  B  panchgarbha  layaiia  or  five-celled  dwelling.     It  is  in 

two  parts,  a  middle  hall  and  five  cells.  The  middle  hall  is  17'  10'' 
flqnare  and  7'  3"  high.  Its  front  wall  is  broken  but  traces  of  the 
doorway,  4'  6"  broad  and  7'  3"  high,  remain.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  well  paved  and  smoothed.  Of  the  five  cells  two  are  in  the  left 
wall,  one  m  the  right  wall,  and  two  in  the  back  wall.  Of  the  two 
left  wall  cells,  the  left  cell  is  7'  x  7'  x  7'  and  the  right  cell  is  T  8^  x 
7'  6"  >^r  6^  The  front  wall  of  the  right  ceU  and  the  partition 
wall  of  the  two  cells  are  broken.  Of  the  back  cells,  whose  floor  is 
about  3''  and  ceiling  about  b'^  higher  than  the  hall  floor  and  ceiling, 
the  left  ceU  is  T  9'^x  T  6"  x  T  10"  and  the  right  cell  T  T  square  and 
T  V  high.  The  right  wall  cell,  on  the  same  level  as  the  back  cells, 
is  5'  9''  xr  e''  X  r  8\  The  doorways  of  all  the  ceUs  are  about  2'  V 
wide  and  T  6"  high,  and  all  have  grooves  for  wooden  frames. 
Except  the  right  wall  cell  all  have  holes  in  the  side  walls.  The  hall 
ceiling  projects  a  little,  and  under  the  same  ceiling,  to  the  left  of 
cave  1.  is  an  excavation  (6'  x  5'  9"  x  T  8")  with  the  front  and  part  of 
the  left  wall  broken.     It  may  be  a  separate  celL 

Cave  77.  Cave  II.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  I.  is  a  chapel  cave  and  diflers  in 

its  round  plan  from  all  other  known  chapels  in  Western  India. 
It  has  a  round  floor,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  the  relic-shrine 
or  ddghoba  with,  round  it,  a  circle  of  twelve  plain  octagonal  pillars. 
An  aisle  runs  all  round  between  the  pillars  and  the  walls.  The 
doorway  in  front  is  broken  but  from  a  part  which  remains  on  the 
left  it  appears  to  have  been  very  broad.  The  relic-shrine  or  stupa 
in  the  middle  of  the  circular  floor  is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  It 
con^dsts  of  a  plain  drum-like  plinth  with,  upon  it,  a  rather  elongated 
semidrcular  dome,  diflering  from  the  flat  and  round  domes  of  the 
other  Junnar  chapels.  The  plinth  is  4'  4"  high  and  25'  6'^  round 
and  the  dome  5'  2"^  high  and  22'  round.  The  dome  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  a  large  capital  but  a  small  plain  capital  like  a  plate,  part 
of  which  is  broken.  In  the  middle  of  the  plate  is  a  hole,  7^  square 
and  about  a  foot  deep,  probably  to  support  the  umbrella.  Both  the 
plinth  and  the  dome  are  cracked.  About  four  feet  from  the  stupa 
is  a  circle  of  twelve  plain  octagonal  pillars  well  smoothed  and 
polished  and  each  11  feet  high  and  about  1'  7"  in  diameter.  Traces 
show  that  the  pillars  were  painted  more  richly  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  Junnar  caves.  Between  the  pillars  and  the  round  wall 
runs  the  aisle  about  4'  broad.  The  cave  ceiling  or  roof  is  dome- 
shaped  like  a  hollow  half  globe  placed  over  a  circle,  and  supported 
on  the  pillars  over  a  circular  beam  about  5'  thick  and  2'  broad.  The 
aisle  roof  inclines  from  the  top  of  the  beam  over  the  pillars.  The 
wall  all  round  is  about  9"  2"  from  the  floor. 

The  whole  cave  appears  to  have  been  painted.  In  the  aisle  roof, 
in  the  lower  circle  of  the  dome  roof,  and  on  the  pillars,  patches  of 
colour  are  still  left.  Much  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  doorway 
is  lost.  From  what  remains  of  the  left  wall  there  appears  to  have 
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been  a  doorway  between  two  large  windows  T  high  and  I'  7"  from 
the  floor.  The  windows  appear  to  have  had  grooves  for  wooden 
frames.  The  front  of  this  cave  is  masonry  built  and  a  court  in 
front  of  it,  twelve  feet  wide,  is  protected  by  a  masonry  wall. 

Cave  III.  close  to  the  left,  is  a  small  dwelling,  originally  in  three 
parts,  an  open  narrow  veranda  with  a  cell  to  the  right,  a  middle 
room,  and  two  cells  in  the  back  wall.  The  cave  has  been  made  into 
a  shrine  of  the  goddess  Tulja.  The  partition  and  front  walls  of  the 
two  back  cells  have  been  broken,  and  in  the  ri^ht  wall  of  the  right 
cell  is  cut  an  ugly  figure  of  the  goddess  3'  high  with  eight  hands 
and  riding  a  lion.  Her  first  right  hand  holds  a  dagger  and  rests  on  her 
hip,  her  second  holds  a  trident,  her  third  a  sworn,  and  her  fourth 
the  tail  of  the  lion.  The  first  left  hand  holds  the  lion's  head,  the 
second  a  shield,  the  third  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  fourth  a  mace. 
On  her  neck  is  a  necklace  and  on  her  head  a  crown.  In  front  is  a 
small  altar  of  dressed  stones  1'  8^  broad  and  1'  5^  high,  and  over 
the  altar  are  two  modem  pillars  with  a  Moghal  arch  over  them.  In 
front  of  the  shrine  is  a  tortoise  carved  out  of  the  base  of  the 
partition  wall.    The  floor  has  been  dressed  and  slightly  sloped. 

Close  to  the  right  is  Cave  IV.  a  row  of  three  cells.  The  partition 
walls  of  the  three  cells  have  been  blown  away  with  gunpowder, 
probably  to  make  a  good  sitting  hall  near  the  shrine  of  the  goddess. 
The  front  of  the  cell  floors  has  been  broken  and  closed  with  modem 
masonry. 

Cave  Y.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  lY.  is  a  small  cell  on  a  rather 
unusual  plan.  The  doorway,  2'  5^  wide,  leads  to  a  small  passage 
7^  deep  3'  b"  broad  and  7^  high  and  the  passage  to  a  cell  7  square 
and  7  high. 

Cave  VI.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  V.  consists  of  two  cells  side 
by  side.  The  cells  are  on  the  same  level  and  are  equally  well  dressed. 
The  first  cell  is  T  square  and  7'  high,  and  in  each  of  its  side  walls 
three  holes  face  one  another,  probably  to  support  a  wooden  bench. 
The  doorway  is  2'  3"  wide.  The  second  cell  is  T  square  and  7' 
high.  The  front  of  the  veranda  of  both  is  entirely  broken ;  both 
are  hard  of  access. 

Cave  VII.  is  close  to  the  right  of  cave  VI.  As  the  partition 
wall  between  it  and  the  right  cell  of  cave  VI.  is  broken,  the  two 
cells  appear  as  one.  But  the  horse-shoe  arch  and  other  ornament 
in  front  over  its  doorway  marks  it  a  separate  cave.  It  is  7'  6* 
square  and  T  6"  high.  Its  left  and  front  walls  are  broken.  Over 
the  doorway,  resting  on  ribs,  is  a  horse-shoe  arch.  On  the  front 
face  of  the  arch  is  some  ornamental  work.  Below  the  arch  over  the 
doorway  is  lattice  work  carved  as  in  M^nmoda  cave  XXXVI.*  Above 
the  lattice  work  is  a  small  pentagonal  symbol.  By  the  side  of  th«^ 
main  arch  are  two  small  arches,  and  between  the  main  and  each 
small  arch  is  some  lattice  work.  By  the  side  of  each  small  arch  is, 
cut  a  relic-shrine  in  half  relief  with  an  umbrella.  To  the  left  of  the 
relic-shrine  is  a  man  bowing  and  on  the  right  a  man  and  woman 
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approach  the  relic-shrine.  On  either  side  high  up  is  an  angel  floating 
to  the  shrine.  Near  the  right  relic- shrine  stands  a  Ndga  RAja  and 
above  a  floating  angeL  Higher  up  a  band  of  rail  pattern  extends 
along  the  entire  ornament. 

Cave  VIII.  close  to  tlie  right  of  cave  VII.  consists  of  two  cells 
side  by  side.  Their  front,  partition  walls,  and  floor  are  broken.  Both 
cells  are  almost  entirely  gone  and  have  nothing  of  interest. 

Cave  IX.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  VIII.  is  a  dwelling  with  two 
cells,  with  their  partition  and  front  walls  broken.  The  left  cell  is 
7'  &'  X  7'  9"  X  7'  7'  and  the  right  7'  8'  x  7'  7"  x  7 '  lO''.  In  front,  over 
the  doorway  of  each  cell,  two  horse-shoe  arches  rest  on  ribs,  and 
between  the  two  arches  and  on  their  sides  is  the  rail  pattern.  Below 
each  urch  in  the  wall  is  semicircular  lattice  work.  By  the  side  of 
each  large  arch  is  a  small  arch,  and  between  all  the  arches  is  lattice 
work  in  the  round  pillow  fashion.  Over  the  entire  sculpture  is  a 
band  of  rail  pattern. 

Cave  X.  close  to  the  right  of  cave  IX.  is  a  dining  haU  or  hhoja- 
namandava,  23'  2'  broad  30'  deep  and  8'  b"  high,  without  a 
front  wall.  Along  the  back  right  and  left  walls  is  a  bench.  In 
the  right  wall,  near  the  front,  is  a  cell  10'  1"  broad  and  7'  10"  deep, 
probably  the  kitchen  or  the  place  for  doling  out  their  meals  to  the 
monks.  To  the  left  is  a  broken  cistern  and  to  the  right  five 
cisterns  filled  with  earth. 

About  fifty  feet  further  to  the  right  is  Cave  XI.  a  dwelling  in 
two  parts,  a  passage  and  a  cell  in  the  left  wall.  The  passage  has 
a  bench  along  about  half  its  left  wall  and  another  in  a  recess  in  the 
back  wall.  To  the  left  of  tliis  cave  are  some  excavations  entirely 
filled  with  earth  brought  by  the  rains. 

In  the  long  range  that  bounds  Junnar  to  the  north,  part  of  which 
is  known  as  the  Hatkeshvar  and  part  as  the  Sulemdn  hills,  one  chief 
spur  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  ends  in  a  great  rounded  scarp 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  This  scarp  has  been  cut  into 
a  long  row  of  caves,  the  chief  of  which,  one  of  the  largest  caves  in 
Western  India,  has  been  turned  into  a  temple  of  Ganpati  and  gives 
the  group  the  name  of  the  Ganesh  Lena  or  Ganesh  Caves.  The  way 
to  the  caves  is  through  the  north  part  of  the  town,  across  the  Kukdi, 
through  some  rich  garden  land  with  sugarcane  plantains  and  rich- 
leaved  mangoes  and  tamarinds,  up  the  under  slopes  of  the  hills, 
most  of  the  way  shaded  by  mango  trees,  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Amritrdv,  the  adopted  son  of  Raghun^thrdv  the  sixth  Peshwa 
( 1773  - 1 774)  and  with  some  rich  garden  land  on  the  west. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  hill  side  is  made  easy  by  ten 
flights  of  forty-five  modem  steps  of  well  dressed  masonry  built  in 
detail  by  people  whose  prayers  the  god  Ganpati  has  granted.  Above, 
the  path  is  steeper  in  places  with  rough  masonry  and  imdressed 
stones  or  old  rock-cut  steps.  The  caves  look  out  over  the  bare  lower 
slopes  of  the  hill  with  rock  and  bleached  grass  broken  by  patches  of 
rich  garden  land,  to  the  river  whose  course  is  marked  by  trees  and 
gardens.  Behind  the  river  are  the  houses  and  trees  of  Junnar,  and 
beyond,  the  waving  out-line  of  the  Mdnmoda  hills.  To  the  south- 
west stands  the  block  of  Shivner  with  it«  great  natural  bastions  and 
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rounded  top,  and  to  the  west  the  Sukdi  yallev  with  scattered  trees 
iVid  garden  hollows  bounded  by  the  east  face  of  the  Tulja  range. 

Beginning  from  the  east  or  right,  Cave  I.  is  a  dwelling  in  four 
parts,  a  veranda,  a  middle  room,  a  cell,  and  a  half  cell.  The 
yeranda  is  3'  9'  deep  J 4'  IT  broad  and  7'  2^  high,  with,  along  the 
right  wall,  a  bench  3'  6"  long  2^  6''  broad  and  2'  5"  high.  Its  front 
appears  to  have  had  two  quadrangular  pillars  of  one  of  which  a 
trace  remains  in  the  ceiling.  Over  the  pillars  rested  the  rock  beam, 
over  the  beam  project  ribs,  and  over  the  ribs  in  front  was  the  rail 
pattern  which  is  now  lost.  Below  the  veranda,  in  a  recess  to  the 
right,  is  an  earth-filled  cistern.  A  doorway  2'  6"  broad  and  6'  l(f 
high,  with  a  small  window  to  the  left,  leads  into  the  middle  room. 
The  middle  room  is  5'  8"  deep  12"  6'  broad  and  7'  high  and  along 
its  right  wall  has  a  bench  2'  b''  broad  5'  8^  long  and  2'  5'  higL  In 
the  back  wall  to  the  left  is  the  half  cell  and  to  the  right  the  cell. 
The  half-cell  is  3'  8^  broad  and  8'  3"  deep,  and  along  its  right  wall 
has  a  bench  2'  4"  broad  7'  long  and  2'  5"  high,  with,  in  the  left 
wall  facing  the  bench,  a  window  2'  square  commimicating  with 
cave  II.  A  door,  2'  4'  broad  and  6'  3*  high  with  grooves  for  a 
wooden  frame,  leads  into  the  cell  which  is  9'  broad  7^  deep  and  6'  lO'^ 
high,  with,  along  its  right  wall,  a  bench  7'  long  2'  6^  high  and 
2'  5"  broad. 

Cave  II.  close  to  the  left  or  west  of  cave  I.  is  almost  on  the  same 

Elan  as  cave  I.  only  differing  in  the  position  of  the  cell  and  the 
alf  cell.  In  front  is  a  veranda  ir  S"'  broad  3'  8''  deep  and  7'  high, 
with,  in  front,  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  of  which  the  right 
pillar  and  pilaster  are  partly  broken.  Between  each  pillar  and 
pilaster  is  a  bench  with  curtains  on  the  back,  the  right  curtain 
broken.  On  the  front  or  south  face  of  the  curtain  is  the  rail  pattern. 
Over  the  pillars  rests  the  rock  beam  and  over  the  beam  the  ceiling. 
In  front  over  the  beam  project  rock  imitations  of  rafters,  their  ends 
standing  out  from  a  thinner  stone  beam.  Over  the  beam  in  front  is 
the  rail  pattern,  and  over  the  rail  the  rock  projects  about  two  feet. 

A  doorway,  2'  3^  wide  and  6'  9"  high,  with  grooves  for  a  wooden 
frame,  leads  into  a  middle  room  15'  broad  8'  deep  and  7'  high,  with, 
along  the  entire  left  wall,  a  bench  2'  81'  broad  and  2'  5''  mgh.  In 
the  back  wall  to  the  left  is  the  cell,  and  to  the  right  the  half  cell. 
The  cell  is  9'  7'  deep  6'  8""  broad  and  7'  high,  and  alone;  the  entire 
back  wall,  is  a  bench  2'  7"  broad  and  2'  S"'  high.  The  cell  door,  with 

Grooves  for   a  wooden  frame,  is  2'  6"  broad  and  6'  7"  high.     The 
alf  cell  is  4f  A"  deep  and  2'  &'  broad,  with,  along  the  back  wall,  a 
bench  2'  5"  broad  and  2'  3"  high. 

Gave  III.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  II.  is  a  small  dwelling  consisting 
of  a  cell  and  an  open  veranda.  The  veranda  is  15^  IT  broad  and 
5'  7"  deep,  and  in  front  of  the  doorway  has,  along  the  entire  back 
wall,  a  bench  1'  6'  high  and  2'  broad.  A  door,  2'  6'  wide  and  6' 
high,  leads  into  a  cell  8'  deep  8'  4"  broad  and  6'  IV  hiffh,  with, 
along  the  left  wall  in  a  recess  7'  4*  long  2'  6'  broad  and  4'  high, 
a  scat  2'  6'  high  and  as  long  and  broad  as  the  recess.  In  front  of 
the  recess,  below  the  seat,  are  vertical  bands.  Between  caves  II.  and 
III.,  in  a  recess  in  front,  is  a  seat. 
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Cave  lY.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  III.  is  a  dwelling  consisting  of 
a  cell  and  an  open  veranda.  The  veranda  is  16'  3'  broad  5'  S" 
deep  and  8'  3*  high  and,  along  its  back  wall,  in  front  of  the  doorway 
has  a  bench  2'  broad  and  1'  6*  high.  In  the  bench  close  to  the 
right  of  the  doorway  is  a  small  hole,  probably  for  water  to  wash  the 
feet  before  entering  the  cell,  A  grooved  door,  3'  5'^  wide  and  7'  5* 
high,  with  a  partly  broken  window  to  the  left,  leads  to  the  cell  which 
is  16'  3"^  broad  10'  10"  deep  and  8'  high,  and  along  its  entire  right 
wall  has  a  bench  2'  broad  and  2'  2'^  high. 

Cave  V.  to  the  left  of  cave  IV.  is  about  twelve  feet  lower.  It  is  a 
seven-celled  dwelling  or  saptagarbha  layana.  It  is  in  three  parts,  a 
veranda  a  middle  hall  and  seven  cells,  three  in  the  back  wall  and 
two  in  each  side  wall.  The  middle  hall  is  29'  4^"  deep  26'  broad  and 
8'  5"  high.  Along  the  back  and  side  walls  in  front  of  the  cells 
runs  a  bench  1'  9^  broad  and  1'  high.  The  doorway  is  5'  3*  broad 
and  8'  5*  high,  and  about  two  feet  on  either  side  is  a  window  2'  Q"  high 
and  2'  3^  broad.  The  seven  cells  vary  in  depth  from  9'  to  10',  in 
breadth  from  7'  to  8',  and  in  height  from  6'  to7' ;  and  each  has  a  bench 
in  the  back  wall.  The  veranda  is  19^  9!'  broad  6'  deep  and  9'  1'^  high  and 
had  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  with  pot  capitals  of  the  S^^takami 
period  (B.C.  90-A.D.  300),  of  which  only  the  right  broken  pilaster 
and  a  trace  of  the  base  of  the  right  pillar  remain.  Much  of  the 
veranda  ceiling  has  been  broken.  In  front  of  the  veranda,  an  open 
court  with  two  steps  leads  to  the  veranda.  To  the  right  of  the 
court  is  a  cistern.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  left  of 
the  doorway,  close  imder  the  ceiling,  is  Inscription  30  well  carved  in 
one  line.  In  the  beginning  is  the  Buddhist  trident  and  at  the  end 
the  svastika  or  lucky  cross.     The  inscription  may  be  read: 

BhAnikaaeniya  Satagabhain  podhi  obA  deyadhanuuoi 
and  may  be  translated 

<  A  meritorious  gift  of  a  seTen-ceUed  oave  and  olBtem  by  a  suild 
of  oomdealers.' 

To  what  place  the  guild  belonged  is  not  stated.     It  was  probably 
Junnar. 

Cave  YI.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  Y.  is  a  chapel  cave  or  chaitya 
vihdr.  In  its  general  inward  plan  it  is  much  like  Ajanta  cave  IX.^ 
It  is  entered  by  five  steps  and  consists  of  a  veranda  with  pillars  and 
pilasters  and  a  shrine.  The  shrine  or  chapel  measures  43'  8*  by  22' 
8^  wide  and  on  each  side  has  a  row  of  five  pillars  and  one  pilaster 
with  side  aisles  3'  8^  broad  and  a  central  relic-shrine  or  chaitya  near 
the  back  of  the  chapel.  The  pillars  are  of  the  Sfdtakami  .period 
(B.C.  90  -  A.D.  300)  with  eight-sided  shafts  and  waterpot  bases  and 
capitals.  The  pillars  begin  with  bases  of  four  plates,  each  smaller 
than  the  plate  below,  then  a  waterpot,  above  the  pot  an  eight-sided 
shaft,  above  the  shaft  a  reversed  pot,  then  a  capital  in  five  plates^ 
and  on  the  top  a  belt  in  the  dmalaka  or  cogwheel  pattern.^  Except 
the  right  pilaster  all  have  figures  of  animals  on   the  capitals  sitting 

1  Compare  Bombay  Gazetter,  XU.  535-539. 

STbedetailB  of  the  pillars  are:  whole  height  10'  11";  each  of  the  eight  faces  of 
the  shaft  about  T  drcnmference,  of  the  shaft  5',  the  base  1' ;  lower  pot  1'  IC';  the 
shaft  4'  T%  the  inverted  pot  1'  7";  a  saaare  plate  2^,  an  dmaUika  belt  3^';  the 
plate  capital  10",  and  the  animal  capital  2^9". 
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with  inyerted  faces.  On  the  left,  above  the  pilaster  next  the  door, 
is  a  lion,  on  the  first  pillar  are  two  elephants,  on  the  second  pillar 
a  sphinx  and  a  lion,^  on  the  third  pillar  two  elephants,  on  the 
fourth  two  tigers,  and  on  the  fifth  two  elephants.  On  the  right 
side  the  pilaster  next  the  door  has  no  animal  capital,  the  first 
pillar  has  two  elephants,  the  second  two  timers,  the  third  two  well 
carved  elephants,  the  fourth  two  tigers,  and  the  fifth  two  elephants. 
Hollows  in  the  fronts  of  the  pillars  are  probably  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  break  them  in  search  of  treasure.  Behind  the 
relic-shrine,  in  a  curve,  are  six  e^ht-sided  pillars.  The  aisles  are 
about  3'  8^  broad  and  12'  high.  The  walls  go  up  straight  7'  6^  rest* 
ing  on  a  beam  above  the  backs  of  the  animal  capitals,  and  above 
that  rise  in  a  pointed  arch  about  4'  8^,  the  whole  height  to  the  centre 
of  the  vault  being  24'  8^.  Along  the  roof  are  stone  imitations  of 
vaulting  wooden  ribs  as  at  K^rle,  thirteen  on  each  side  and  six  at 
the  bacx.  Between  each  pair  of  stone  ribs  is  a  hole  as  if  for  some- 
thing wooden.  Part  of  the  seventh  rib  on  the  right  side  has  broken 
away  and  benen  mended  with  wood  which  has  disappeared.  The  side 
aisles  have  their  ceilings  marked  with  stone  ribs  like  the  central 
roof. 

The  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba  is  in  shape  much  like  the  relic-shrines 
of  the  Gotamiputra  period  (a.d.35-150?)  with  round  domes.  The 
plinth  ,which  is  4'  7"  high  and  27'  7'  round,  is  ornamented  at  the  foot 
with  a  thin  round  plate,  and  at  the  head  with  a  4^  band  with  forty- 
five  projecting  teeth,  and  over  the  band  a  2'"  moulding  surmounted  by 
a  1'  I''  band  of  rail  pattern.  Over  the  rail  band  is  a  terrace  9'^  deep, 
and  above  is  the  dome  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  26'  round 
and  6'  5*  high  of  which  5'  3  show  above  the  rail.  Above  the  dome 
is  a  small  block  6'  high  8'  broad  and  2'  6"  long,  and  above  the  block 
a  quadrangular  shaft  2'  6''  broad  2'  I''  long  and  1'  9"^  high  with  rail 
pattern.  The  shaft  supports  a  tee  in  six  square  plates,  each  plate 
bigger  than  the  plate  below,  measuring  altogether  about  3'  1"  high. 
The  sixth  or  top  plate  is  5'  8"  square,  and  over  it  is  a  seventh  square 
plate  about  2^  bigger  than  the  sixth  plate  and  about  7"  thick.  On 
the  front  face  of  the  seventh  plate,  on  the  two  corners,  are  two  half 
pyramids  and  in  the  middle  four  whole  pyramids,  each  pyramid  in 
shape  like  five  plates  laid  one  over  the  other,  each  upper  plate  larger 
than  the  plate  below  it.  Between  each  pair  of  pyramids  are  five 
well  executed  and  ornamented  Buddhist  tridents.  In  front  of  the 
relic-shrine  is  a  hole  for  garlands.  On  the  top  are  a  central  and 
four  comer  holes  about  a  foot  deep.  The  cential  hole  was  probably 
for  a  wooden  umbrella  which  has  disappeared,  and  the  side  holes  for 
flags. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  is  6'  11*  broad  9'  2^  high  and  2'  thick, 
and  has  sockets  for  a  large  wooden  frame  above  and  in  the  floor. 
On  the  left  door  face  are  symbols,  or  perhaps  letters,  which  have  not 
been  understood  or  identified.  The  veranda  is  20'  8*  long  6'  8*  broad 
and  12'  i"  high.     In  front  are  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  in  the 
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1  The  head  of  the  lion  is  broken ;  the  feet  of  the  sphinx  are  like  the  hoofis  of  a 
trail  and  the  face  human  with  ear  ornaments. 
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same  style  as  the  chapel  pillars  except  that  the  belt  of  coffwheel 
pattern  is  protected  by  a  square  open  bozlike  section.  The  pilasters 
and  pillars  hare  animal  capitals  on  the  inner  and  outer  faces.  The 
pilasters  have  each  a  single  tiger  and  the  pillars  two  elephants  facing 
each  other.  The  elephants,  which  seem  to  have  had  riders,  and  the 
tigers  on  the  outer  faces  are  spoilt.  Above  the  animals  the  roof 
projects  a  little  but  is  now  greatly  broken.  Above  is  the  rail  pattern 
and  above  the  rail  the  arch.  On  either  side  of  the  arch  the  work  is 
unfinished. 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  under  the  ceiling  and  above 
the  doorway,  is  Inscription  31  in  large  deep  cut  letters  and  well 
preserved.     The  inscription  reads : 

Kaliaaasa  Heranikapatasa  Sulasadatasa  ekaporisasa  ohetiyagharo 
nlyuto  deyadhama 
and  may  be  translated 

'A  meritorious  gift   of  acliapel  oave  by  the  dlstingnislied 
Sulasadata,  son  of  Heranika  of  Kalya'na.' 

The  inscription  shows  that  this  chapel  is  the  gift  of  one  Sulasa- 
data  son  of  Heranika  of  Ealy&na  in  the  Th4na  district  The  name 
Heranika  is  from  Sk.  Hairanyaka  and  may  also  mean  a  goldsmith. 
But  as  '  son  of '  is  mentioned,  Heranika  is  probably  a  proper  name 
as,  if  he  was  a  goldsmith  by  profession,  he  would  simply  be  called 
a  goldsmith  and  not  designated  son  of  a  goldsmith.  The  inscription 
begins  and  ends  with  the  well  known  avastika  mark. 

Between  this  and  cave  Y.  on  a  rather  high  level,  is  an  excavation 
originally  intended  either  for  a  dwelling  or  for  a  seat.  On  its  left 
side  is  a  bench.  As  the  builders  came  across  a  fault  in  the  rock,  it 
has  been  turned  into  a  cistern. 

Cave  VII.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  VI.  on  a  slightly  higher  level, 
is  the  largest  of  the  Junnar  caves.  It  is  a  large  hall  without  pillars 
or  other  support,  57'  long  by  51' broad  and  IV  V  high,  in  plan 
much  like  N^ik  cave  X.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  N^ik  cave  has  a  ddghoba  or  relic-shrine  in  half  relief  between  the 
third  and  fourth  cells  in  the  back  wall,  while  this  cave  has  no  relic- 
shrine.  If  this  cave  once  had  a  small  relic-shrine  all  trace  has  been 
removed,  as  the  third  and  fourth  cells  in  the  back  wall  have  had 
their  partition  wall  broken  away  and  been  made  into  a  Ganpati 
shrine,  and  the  front  walls  have  been .  broken  and  a  large  doorway, 
as  brood  as  the  two  old  doorways,  has  been  opened,  it  is  there- 
fore x>068ible  that  like  N4sik  cave  X.  this  may  have  once  had 
a  relio-shrine.  The  cave  is  in  three  parts  a  hall,  twenty  cells,  and  a 
veranda.  The  hall  is  57'  deep  51'  broad  and  11'  1^  high.  Half  of 
the  hall  walls  have  been  plastered  with  clay,  whitewashed,  and  daubed 
with  modem  paintings,  chiefly  of  Devi,  Krishna,  Ndrdyan,  and  Shiv 
on  the  left  wall ;  and  on  the  back  wall  scenes  in  Krishna's  life,  a  Yogi, 
Oanesh,  Garud,  Hanum4n,  the  marriage  preparations  of  Ganpati, 
and  in  a  recess  a  two-headed  and  four-handed  Ganesh  and  his 
fight  with  a  lUkshaa  The  right  wall  has  paintings  of  Ganpati's 
childhood,  his  Hallisaka  dance,  himself  in  the  middle  and  women 
aroimd  him,  and  Ganpati's  procession  on  his  rat-carrier.  All  along 
the  side  and  back  walls  runs  a  bench  1'  lO'^  broad  and  V  6"  high. 
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Carved,  on  the  left  wally  between  the  cell  doorways^  are  nine  Sati 
monuments  of  later  times  and  worthy  of  note  as  typical  North 
Deccan  Sati  memorials.  In  shape  each  is  like  a  long  pillar  with  an 
arched  top.  Three  of  the  monuments  are  plain  without  sculpture, 
the  other  six  have  sculptured  panels.  To  the  right  of  each  of  these 
pillars  is  a  hand  raised  above  the  elbow^  with  the  palm  open,  in 
token  of  the  Sati's  blessing.  The  panel  sculptures  are  mostly  worn 
away  and  spoilt,  but  the  first  engraving  irom  the  ri^ht  clearly 
shows  what  they  originally  were.  It  is  in  three  panels.  In  the 
lowest  panel  the  Sati  is  shown  burning  with  her  husband's  body, 
supporting  his  right  hand  and  leg  on  her  lap.  Flames  rise  from  the 
pile.  The  middle  panel  shows  the  Sati  going  on  horseback  to  the 
runeral  pile.  Her  hands  are  raised  over  her  head  and  she  rides  to 
her  death  apparently  in  high  spirits.^  The  topmost  panel  shows 
the  woman  worshipping  Mah^ev  with  her  husband.  These  Sati 
memorials  are  of  about  the  time  when  the  cave  was  dedicated  to 
Oanpati,  and  the  memorials  were  carved  here  as  it  was  a  holy  Brdh- 
manical  shrine,  the  Ganpati  of  this  cave  being  regarded  as  one  of 
Oanpati's  eight  chief  forms  or  ashtavindyakas?  Along  the  right  and 
left  walls  are  seven  cells  each  and  six  along  the  back  wall  making 
twenty  as  at  Nasik.  Of  the  back  cells,  the  middle  two  have  had 
their  partition  walls  broken  as  also  the  benches  along  their  back 
walls.  In  the  middle,  in  the  vacant  space  between  the  old  benches, 
is  carved  a  rude  image  of  Qanpati  with  a  thick  coating  of  redlead 
and  clarified  butter  which  people  have  been  pouring  for  centuries. 
Over  Ganpati  is  a  wooden  mandap  plated  with  brass,  the  gift  of 
Junnar  Brdhmans.  The  shrine  doorway,  made  of  two  cell  doorways, 
consists  of  lattice  work  on  either  side,  and  in  the  middle  a  small 
wooden  door.  The  bench  in  front  has  been  cut  down  into  a  step. 
Except  the  shrine  all  the  back  cells  are  closed  with  wooden  doors 
and  used  as  store-rooms.  The  side  cells  vary  in  size  from  8'  to  9'  Q" 
deep,  7'  to  8'  broad,  and  about  7'  high,  and  have  each  a  grooved 
doorway  about  2'  6"  wide.     Except  the  sixth  right  wall  cell  and  the 
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1  The  pro|;Tea8  of  the  Sati  to  the  funeral  pile  was  formerly  marked  by  several 
special  practices.  In  some  places  she  went  to  the  burning  ground  richly  dressed, scat- 
tering money  and  flowers,  and  callins  out  the  name  of  Ood,  with  music  sounding 
and  drums  beating.  In  some  parts  the  Sati  used  to  mark  with  her  hands  the  gate- 
ways and  walls  of  the  chief  temple  or  the  chief  gateway.  She  also  marked  with  her 
hand-marks  some  stone  in  her  house  for  her  family  to  worship,  and  on  this 
stone  it  was  usual  for  her  children  or  relations  to  cut  the  original  out.  In  honour 
of  8atis  well-to-do  people,  chiefly  Rajputs,  luedto  build  chhatri»  or  shades  in  temples 
and  at  burning  places.  In  some  parts,  as  at  present  in  Nepil,  a  wooden  seat, 
ciJled  pdt  mdndvi,  is  prepared  to  carry  her,  the  seat  and  her  silk  robe  going  as  coveted 
presents  to  the  state.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  shown  in  this  memorial,  she 
was  carried  on  an  elephant  or  on  horseback.  The  arrangements  for  the  pile  also 
varied.  In  Gujarat  and  Cutch  the  wife  sat  in  a  specially  built  grass  hut,  anci  keeping 
her  husband's  head  on  her  lau  supported  it  with  her  right  hand,  while  she  kindled 
the  hut  with  a  torch  held  in  ner  left  hand.  At  present  in  Nep&l  the  husband  and 
the  Sati  are  made  to  lie  side  by  side  on  the  pile.  The  woman  *s  right  hand  is  put 
under  the  husbEuid's  neck,  and  round  the  woman's  face  are  placed  inflammable 
materials,  camphor,  resin,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphur,  clarified  butter,  oil,  and  grass. 
Three  long  poles  of  undried  wood  are  laid  over  the  bodies,  one  over  the  legs,  the 
second  over  the  chest,  and  the  third  over  the  neck.  Three  men  on  each  side  press 
down  the  poles  until  the  woman  is  burnt  to  death.  In  one  instance,  when  the  poles 
were  car^essly  held,  a  Br&hman  Sati  ran  from  the  pile  and  crossed  a  river,  but  was 
brought  back  by  her  friends  and  burnt.  *  See  below  Ojhir. 
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firBt  and  Eoxth  of  the  left  wall,  all  the  cells  have  benches  along  the 
back  wall,  2'  8"  high  and  2'  4"  broad. 

The  hall  is  entered  by  a  large  middle  doorwfiy  and  two  smaller 
side  doorways  with,  between  the  middle  and  each  side  doorway,  one 


and  the  right  window  is  6^  long  and  3'  10"  high.  The  middle  and 
side  doorways  are  grooved  for  wooden  frames ;  the  sockets  in  the 
middle  doorway  are  for  a  very  large  door. 

The  veranda,  which  is  44'  6"  broad  7'  deep  and  12'  7"  high,  has, 
in  front  six  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  and  between  the  two  middle 
pillars  is  an  opening  leading  from  the  veranda  into  an  open  court. 
Between  each  pfllar  and  side  pilaster  is  a  bench,  1'  7"  broad  and  1'  4" 
high,  with  the  pillars  over  them  and  curtains  1'  6"  high  behind 
them.  On  the  back  of  the  curtain  is  the  rail  pattern  and  below 
the  rail  pattern  vertical  imitations  of  wooden  bars.  The  pillars 
have  octagonal  shafts  and  over  the  shafts  pot  capitals  of  the  S'dta- 
karni  type.  Over  the  outer  face  of  the  capitals  are  animals  now 
mostly  broken.  Going  from  the  right  to  the  left,  on  the  first  pillar 
are  two  lions,  on  the  second  pillar  two  bulls,  on  the  third  pillar  two 
elephants  with  riders,  on  the  fourth  piUar  two  elephants  with  riders, 
on  the  fifth  pillar  two  bulls,  and  on  the  sixth  pillar  two  tigers.     The 

Eilasters  have  each  two  tigers.  On  the  left  bench  are  cut  three 
irge  holes  or  kundisy  with  small  exit  holes  fitted  with  small  wooden 
or  metal  pipes,  and  closed  with  temporary  stoppers,  being  intended 
to  allow  water  from  the  holes  to  wash  the  feet  of  visitors.  The 
veranda  ceiling,  which  is  marked  with  ribs,  projects  a  little  in  front 
of  the  pillars  and  over  the  ceiling  stands  out  the  roof  with  the  rail 
pattern  on  its  front.  Most  of  the  open  court  in  front  of  the 
veranda,  which  is  as  broad  as  the  veranda  and  about  5'  deep,  is 
broken.  To  the  right  of  the  court  several  steps  are  cut  from  under 
the  rock.  As  most  of  the  court  floor  is  broken,  the  passage  by  the 
steps  is  unsafe,  and  modem  steps  have  been  cut  to  the  right  ol  the 
veranda  and  joined  with  the  old  steps  below. .  Below  the  court  are 
five  cisterns,  one  of  which  holds  water. 

Cave  VIII.  a  little  to  the  left  of  cave  VII.  and  on  the  same 
level,  is  a  dwelling  cave  difficult  to  reach.  It  consists  of  a  veranda 
with  a  cell  and  a  half  cell  in  its  back  wall.  The  roof  and  left  side 
wall  of  the  veranda  are  almost  entirely  broken,  but  enough  is  left 
to  show  that  the  veranda  was  19'  4"  long  by  6'  4"  broad  and  6'  7* 
high.  A  broken  door  with  a  small  window  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  cell,  6'  10'  deep  9'  1"  broad  and  6'  7"  high,  with  a  benched  recess 
to  the  left,  6'  3''  long  2'  6*  brcmd  and  3'  I''  high.  In  the  back  wall, 
near  the  extreme  right  end,  is  a  peg  hole.  To  the  right  of  the 
cell,  entered  from  the  veranda,  is  the  half  cell  12'  1"  long  and  4'  3* 
broad.  The  half  cell  has  an  open  front  and  a  bench  in  the  back 
wall  1'  ir  deep  4'  3"  broad  and  2'  3"  high. 

Caxe  IX.  is  close  to  the  right  of  cave  VIII.  the  way  to  it  being 
from  the  veranda  of  cave  VlII.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  front 
entrance  but  the  rock  is  broken.     The  cave  is  a  large  hall  and  a 
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veranda.    The  hall  is  31'  T  broad  23'  deep  and  9^  high,  with,  in      Chapter  XIV. 

the  middle  of  the  front  wall,  a  large  doorway  6'  broad  and  8'  10^  p, — 

high  and  a  side  doorway  on  the  left  3'  broad  and  8'  8'  high.     Both  ^^^^^^ 

doorways  have  grooves  in  the  floor  for  wooden  frames.     On  either  Junnar. 

side  of  the  mid£e  doorway  is  a  window,  the  left  window  4'  broad  and        Ganesh  Lena 

6'  high  and  the  right  window  4'  3^^  broad  and  6'  high.     The  veranda  ^^^ 

floor  is  two  feet  lower  than  the  hall  floor  which   has  two  steps.  ^^^  ^^' 

The  veranda  is  31'  6''  broad  ai>d  5'  3*  deep  and  had  four  S'dtakami 

Xnllars  of  which  the  broken  bases  remain.     It  is  hard  to  say  for 

what  purpose  the  hall  was  used,  except  perhaps  as  a  school    or 

Btudy.     It  diflers  in  plan  from  dining  halls  or  bhojanamandapa8 

which  have  benches  cdong  the  side  and  back  walls  and  no  front 

wall.     It  is  not  a  layana  or  dwelling  cave  as  it  has  neither  cells 

nor  stone  benches,  and  it  is  not  a  shrine  as  it  has  no  object  of 

worship. 

Gave  X.  to  the  left  of  cave  IX.  but  on  a  higher  level,  is  difficult  Caw  X. 

to  reach  as  its  front  is  broken.  It  is  a  dweUing  consisting  of  an 
open  veranda,  a  middle  room,  and  in  the  back  wall  of  the  middle 
room  a  half  cell  and  cell.  The  veranda,  with  broken  floor  and 
ceiling,  is  22'  10^  broad  and  6'  4!^  deep.  A  grooved  broken  doorway, 
4'  5*  wide  and  6'  4"  high,  with,  on  either  side,  a  window  each  2'  1^ 
square,  leads  to  the  middle  room  which  is  18'  broad  5'  6""  deep  and 
7  high,  and  in  the  right  wall  had  a  recess  2'  S'^  broad  and  4  high 
with  a  seat  2'  6"  high.  To  the  left,  in  the  back  wall  of  the  middle 
room,  is  a  cell  9'  3"  deep  3'  IV  broad  and  7'  high,  with,  along  its 
back  wall,  in  a  recess  3^  8""  long  2'  5""  broad  and  4'  high,  a  seat  2'  6' 
high.  A  doorway,  2'  8"^  wide  and  6'  10''  high,  leads  on  the  right  to 
the  cell  which  is  8'  deep  8'  4"^  broad  and  7'  high,  with,  on  the  left,  a 
recess  2'  3"^  broad  7'  long  and  4'  high  with  a  seat  2'  9^  high.  Traces 
of  painting  remain  on  the  ceiling.  Outside  the  veranda  to  the  left 
is  a  cistern. 

Gave  XI.  dose  to  the  left  of  cave  X.  and  rather  hard  to  reach.  Cave  XT. 

is  a  haU  15'  2^  deep  23'  broad  and  7'  10^  high  with  >  broken  front. 
In  the  left  wall  is  a  cell,  6'  10"  deep  6'  lO''  broad  and  7'  high,  its 
floor  6'  higher  than  the  hall  floor,  and  its  ceiling  5"^  lower  than  the 
hall  oeilinff.  It  has  a  grooved  doorway  2'  7"  wide  and  6'  10*  hi^h. 
In  the  bade  wall  is  a  recess,  6'  long  2'  8^"  broad  and  4'  6"  high,  with 
a  seat  2'  4"  high.  Traces  in  the  ceiling  show  that  the  cave  was 
painted.  Outside,  about  four  paces  to  the  right,  is  a  recess  with  a 
view  seat. 

Gave  XII.  dose  to  the  left  of  cave  XI.  is  a  small  dweUing  entered  Oave  XII. 
by  a  door  from  the  veranda  of  cave  XI.  It  consists  of  an  open 
veranda,  a  middle  room,  and  in  the  back  wall  of  the  middle 
room  a  half  cell  and  cell.  The  middle  room,  which  is  entered 
by  a  doorway  8'  wide  and  7'  V  high  with  a  small  window  1'  6^ 
square  to  its  left,  is  12'  8*  broad  5'  8^^  deep  and  7'  3^^  high, 
and  in  its  right  wall  has  a  seat  recess  5'  ¥  long  2'  7"  broad 
and  4' 6^  high,  the  seat  2' 7'  from  the  floor.  To  the  left,  in  the 
back  waU  of  the  middle  room,  is  the  half  cell  7'  8"  deep  3'  2^ 
broad  and  T  V  high.    In  its  left  waU  is  a  seat  recess  6'  long  2'  6' 
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broad  and  4'  high,  the  seat  2'  4''  from  the  floor.  The  cell  is  7'  deep 
6'!!''  broad  and  T  high  with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  8"  wide  ancT 
6'  10''  hiffh.  The  veranda,  whose  floor  and  ceiling  are  partly  broken, 
is  19^  d'' broad  and  5'  deep.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to 
the  left  of  the  doorway,  is  a  bench  1^  broad  and  V  high,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  doorway,  a  seat  recess  5'  b"  long  2%"  broad  and  3'  ll''  high, 
the  seat  being  3^  high.  The  cave  was  painted,  and  concentric  circles 
of  painting  are  still  seen  in  the  ceiline  of  the  middle  room.  The 
middle  room  floor  and  half  of  the  cell  floor  has  an  inch-thick  coating 
of  excellent  cement  much  of  which  is  damaged. 

Cave  XIII .  close  to  the  left  of  cave  XII.  but  on  a  slightly  higher 
level,  is  a  small  dwelling  in  four  parts,  an  open  court,  a  veranda, 
an  inner  room,  and  in  the  back  wall  of  the  middle  room  a  cell  and 
a  half  cell.  The  middle  room  is  12'  5*  broad  T  9*  deep  and  T  high 
with,  along  the  right  wall,  a  bench  2'  7"  broad  2'  7"  high  and  T  9' 
long.  The  ceiling  has  remains  of  painting.  To  the  left  is  a  seat 
recess  2'  6*  broad  T  ^  long  and  4'  4^  high,  the  seat  2'  high.  In  the 
back  wall  to  the  left  is  the  half  cell,  10'  3"  deep  5'  V  broad  and  T 
high,  with  a  bench  in  the  right  wall.  The  cell  is  T  deep  6'  4*  broad 
and  7'  high  with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  6*  wide  and  T  high.  The 
main  doorway  is  2'  9"  wide  and  6'  ll''  high  and  has  grooves  for  a 
wooden  frame.  To  its  left  is  a  window  2  2^  square.  The  veranda 
is  16'  ^  broad  4'  deep  and  7'  V  high  and  has,  along  the  right  wall,  a 
bench  4'  long  2'  6'^  broad  and  2'  3^^  high.  In  front  of  the  veranda 
were  two  benches,  1'  4"  broad  and  1'  3*  high,  with  ciirtains  now 
broken.  Over  each  end  of  each  bench  rested  a  plain  eight-sided 
pillar  and  pilaster,  of  which  the  right  pilaster  and  part  of  the  right 
pillar  remain.  On  the  right  pilaster  is  the  double  crescent  ornament. 
The  court  in  front,  from  which  two  steps  lead  to  the  veranda,  is 
13'  8"  broad  and  6'  6''  deep.  To  the  right  of  the  court  is  a  dry 
cistern. 

Cave  XIV.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  XIII.  is  a  chapel  cave  or 
chaitya  vihar,  quadrangular,  with  a  flat  roof.  The  shrine  is  12'  ll*' 
broad  22'  2"  deep  and  13'  8"  high,  with  a  grooved  doorway  6'  ir 
wide  and  11'  IV  high.  The  relic-shrine  is  twelve  feet  from  the 
doorway.  Its  plinth  is  4'  9"^  high.  At  the  foot  are  three  round 
plates  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  and  above  the  plates  a 
drum  21'  3*^  in  circumference.  Above  the  drum  is  a  row  of  thirty- 
two  teeth,  and  above  the  teeth  a  one-inch  moulding  which  completes 
the  plinth.  Above  the  plinth  is  a  band  of  rail  pattern  10'  high,  and 
above  the  rail  band  a  round  dome  3'  9"  high  and  20'  7"  in  circum- 
ference. Above  the  dome  is  a  square  shaft  with  rail  pattern  10' 
high  and  1'  10^  broad,  and  above  the  shaft  is  a  five-plated  tee  about 
1'  7"  high,  the  top  plate  4'  5"  square.  Crowning  the  whole  is  an 
umbrella  cut  out  of  the  ceiling.  In  front  of  the  shrine  is  a  veranda 
10'  9"  broad  and  2'  9*"  deep,  with,  in  front,  on  a  space  2'  6'  broad, 
two  S^^takami  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  on  which  rests  a  [beam. 
Above  the.  beam  ribs  project  from  the  ceiling.  In  front  of  the 
veranda  a  court,  20'  2"  long  and  9'  broad,  is  entered  by  four  steps 
three  feet  below  the  veranda.  The  left  wall  of  the  court  has  a 
broken  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba  in  half  relief  and  the  same  wall  had 
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a  doorway  leading  from  the  yeranda  of  cave  XIII.  In  the  back 
wall  of  the  veranaa^  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  under  the  ceiling,  is 
Inscription  32  very  well  cut  in  two  lines.     The  inscription  reads  : 

(1)  Eapila  upa'sakasa  natuno  ta'pasa  upa'sakasa 

(2)  putasa  a'nadasa  deyadhammam  ohetiyagliaro  nlyuto 

and  may  be  translated 

*  A  meritorious  gift  of  a  ohapel  oaye  giyen  by  A'nanda,  a 
son  of  Ta'pasa  an  U^'saka,  and  grandson  of  Kapila  an 
Upa'saka.' 

Cave  XV.,  close  to  the  left  of  cave XIV.  on  a  higher  level,  is  a 
small  dwelling  consisting  of  a  cell  and  a  veranda.  The  cell  is  7' 
\V  broad  7'  9*  deep  and  T  high  with  an  ungrooved  doorway  2'  T 
wide  and  6'  2"  high.  The  veranda  is  16'  broad  6'  S''  deep  and  6'  Z^ 
high.     The  side  walls  are  preserved  but  the  ceiling  is  half  broken. 

Cave  XVI.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  XV.  on  a  slightly  higher  level, 
is  a  small  dwelling  consisting  of  a  cell  and  a  veranda.  The  cell, 
which  is  8'  4"  deep  10'  8*  broad  and  6'  ll''  high,  has,  along  its  right 
wall,  a  bench  2'  h"  broad  and  2'  T  high.  The  doorway  is  2'  11* 
wide  and  6'  6"  high.  The  veranda  is  11'  ir  broad  3'  deep  and  6'6'' 
high.    Both  the  side  walls  and  part  of  the  ceiling  are  broken. 

Cave  XVII.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  XVI.  consists  of  three  small 
dwellings  which  look  like  separate  caves  but  they  are  in  one  row  in 
the  same  veranda.  The  first  dwelling  is  in  two  parts,  a  middle 
room  12'  ir  broad  5'  3"  deep  and  7  4^^  high,  with  a  doorway  2'  W 
broad  and  T  V  high,  and  on  either  side  of  it  a  broken  window.  In 
the  back  wall  is  a  cell  to  the  right  and  a  half  cell  to  the  left.  The 
cell  is  r  6^  broad  T  5*  deep  and  T  4r  high,  with  a  door  2^  10"  wide 
and  7'  4*  high,  and  to  the  left  of  the  door  a  window.  The  ceiling 
has  remains  of  painting.  The  half  cell  is  4'  8"  broad  7'  deep  and 
7'  4*  high  with  a  bench  2'  7"  high  and  3'  broad.  The  bench  ceiling  is 
8'  lower  than  the  hall  ceiling  and  projects  a  little  in  front  of  the 
bench.  The  second  and  third  dwellings  are  close  to  the  left  of  the 
first  dwelling.  A  soft  layer  of  clay  has  cut  off  much  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cave  but  what  remains  is  well  preserved.  The  second 
dwelling  is  in  two  parts,  a  middle  room,  a  hiuf  cell  to  the  left,  and 
a  cell  reached  from  the  right  of  the  half  cell.  The  middle  room 
is  7'  deep  16'  broad  and  7'  high,  with,  along  the  right  wall,  a  bench 
2'  b"  broad  and  2'  5"  high.  Thedoorway  is  3'  4r  broad  and  &W  high. 
The  half  cell  is  4'  6"  broad  13'  8"  deep  and  7'  high,  and  in  its  back 
wall  has,  in  a  recess  2'  5"  broad  4'  6"  long  and  3'  8"  high,  a  bench 
2'  5"  broad  and  2'  3"  high.  A  grooved  door  in  the  right  wall  of 
the  haK  cell,  2'  7"  broad  and  6'  8"  high,  leads  to  the  cefi  7'  ^  broad 
7'  4f  deep  and  6'  8"  high,  with,  along  the  back  wall,  a  bench  2'  4" 
broad  and  2'  7"  high.  In  the  right  wall  was  a  window  looking  over 
the  middle  room.  In  front  of  the  doorway  is  a  bench  1'  8^  broad 
and  1'  8^^  high.  The  third  dwelling  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  It 
consists  of  a  middle  hall,  and,  in  the  back  wall  of  the  hall,  two  cells 
and  two  seat  recesses.  The  hall  is  26'  broad  16'  10^  deep  and  7'  4^ 
high,  and  along  the  right  and  back  walls  has  a  bench  2  broad  and 
1'  10"  high.  The  right  cell  is  7'  broad  8'  9"  deep  and  6'  6"  high  with 
a  grooved  doorway  2'  8"  wide  and  6'  4"  high  and  a  window  to  the  left 
of  the  doorway.    The  left  cell  is  7'  wide  8'  6"  deep  and  6'  4"  high 
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with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  6"  wide  and  6'  4*  high  and  a  window  to 
the  left  of  the  doorway.  Along  the  back  wall  of  each  cell  is  a  bench 
2'  2"  wide  and  2'  S''  high.  The  seat  recess  at  each  comer  of  the 
back  waU  is  3'  8"  long  2'  V  broad  and  3'  3''  high.  The  hall  door 
was  6'  %"  broad  and  T  ^  high.  In  front  of  the  hall  door  is  a  bench 
1'  8*  broad  and  1'  high.  In  front  of  the  veranda  are  holes  for 
wooden  pillars  but  much  of  it  is  broken.  To  the  left  of  the  veranda 
are  two  cisterns.  Between  this  cave  and  cave  XVIII.  are  three  other 
cisterns.  In  the  recess  of  the  first  cistern  is  Inscription  33.  It 
may  be  read : 

a)  Kftltanatttaa  Kudlraputasa 

(2)  SuTanaka'raaa  Baghalraaa  pocOii  deyadtaamxnam 

and  may  be  translated 

'  A  merltortous  gift  of  a  oiBtem  by  Saghalra  a  goldsmith, 
Bon  of  Eudira  of  Ealyalia.' 

In  the  recess  of  the  second  cistern  is  Inscription  34.     It  may  be 

•  (1)  isimulasa'mino  bhaya 

(2)Nadabalika'7a  Na'dakatorlkasa 
<8)TiaohhlTi!lga'ya  deyadhaniapoifhi 

and  may  be  translated 

'A  meritoriouB  gift  of  a  oiatem  by  TiaohhlTiilra'  (wife)  of 
Torika  the  Na'daka  [and]  Nadaba'Uka  wife  of  Isimulasa'mi.' 

Gave  XYIII.  follows  the  three  cisterns.  It  is  like  a  dining  hall 
except  that  it  has  a  front  wall^  with,  in  the  middle,  a  grooved  door 
6'  S''  wide  and  T  high  and  on  either  side  of  it  a  window  3'  3^  broad 
and  2'  9"  long.  The  hall  is  29'  9^  deep  24'  %"  broad  and  T  4^  high 
with  a  bench  V  T  broad  and  V  2*^  high  along  the  entire  back  and  side 
walls.  The  passage  to  the  hall  is  by  three  broken  steps  and  on 
either  side  of  the  steps  are  broken  benches  V  8"  high  and  V  8*  broad. 
In  front  is  an  open  coiprt  about  6'  broad.  Outside,  to  the  left  of  the 
court,  is  a  cistern  of  good  water. 

Cave  XIX.  about  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  cave  XVIII.  is  a  cell 
without  a  front  wall.  It  is  13'  10^  broad  9'  9"^  deep  and  6'  4'  high, 
with,  along  the  left  wall,  a  bench  6'  9"  long  1'  2^  broad  and  1'  1' 
high.  The  ceiling  shows  signs  of  a  dressed  stone  or  wooden  screen 
from  the  right  wtSl  to  the  end  of  the  bench.  To  the  right  is  a  small 
cell  in  the  same  roof  probably  connected  with  cave  XIX.  The  cell 
is  8'  deep  8'  broad  and  6'  8*  high,  with,  along  the  right  wall,  a  bench 
2'  2*  broad  and  2'  7"  high.  The  grooved  doorway  of  the  cell  is  2^  9^ 
broad.  The  cave  has  two  cisterns  one  to  the  left  and  another 
between  it  and  the  cell. 

Gave  XX.,  close  to  the  left  of  the  cistern,  is  a  small  dwelling  hard 
to  reach  as  the  rock  in  front  is  broken.  To  the  right  is  a  passage 
ir  deep  3'  broad  and  7'  high,  and  to  the  left  a  cell  10'  5"  broad  IC 
deep  and  7'  high,  with,  along  the  entire  left  wall,  a  bench  2'  6* 
broad  and  2'  T"  high.    The  cell  doorway  is  2'  8*  broad  and  7'  high. 

Gave  XXI.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  XX.  is  out  of  reach  except  by 
a  modem  hole  cut  through  the  cell  of  cave  XX.  It  is  a  small 
dwellinff  consisting  of  a  veranda  and  an  inner  cell.  The  cell  is  10' 
broad  T  deep  and  7'  high,  with,  along  the  left  wall,  a  bench  2'  1* 
wide  and  2'  7"  high.    The  cell  door  is  grooved,  2'  7"  wide  and  6'  6* 
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high.    The  veranda  is  16^  5"  broad  and  4'  deep.     To  the  left,  in  the 
veranda,  is  a  seat  recess. 

Cave  XXII.  close  to  the  left  of  cave  XXI.  is  a  dwelling  consisting 
of  a  veranda,  and  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  a  half  cell  to  the 
left  and  a  cell  to  the  right.  The  cell  is  8'  broad  6'  9"  deep  and  6'  8" 
high,  with,  along  the  entire  back  wall,  a  recessed  bench  2'  4"  broad 
and  2'  T  high.  In  the  left  wall  a  window  looks  into  the  half  cell. 
The  cell  has  a  grooved  door  2'  8"  wide  and  T  high.  The  half  cell 
is  4'  broad  9'  9"  deep  and  T  high.  The  veranda  is  19'5''  broad  and  5' 
deep,  and  in  its  back  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  has  a  large 
seat  recess  with  a  seat  6'  long  2'  IQ"  broad  and  3'  high.  In  the  left 
wall  of  the  veranda  are  the  remains  of  a  doorway  which  led  to  an 
open  sitting  space  13'  9"  broad  and  5'  deep  with,  in  the  back  wall,  a 
seat  recess.  To  the  right  of  the  recess,  under  the  ceiling,  is  Inscrip- 
tion 35  which  reads  : 

(1)  Sa'marapa'sakasa  pntasa 

(2)  Sivabhutlsa  deyadhama  lenam 

(3)  Kapiohite  aanghasa  nlyutam  kaP 

and  may  be  translated 

*  The  meritorious  gift  of  a  dwelling  oave  by  Slvabhutl  the  son  of  Sa'mara 
an  tXpa'saka,  dedicated  to  the  Oongregatlon  of  Kapichlta.'^ 

Cave  XXIII.  close  to  the  left  of  the  open  space,  consists  of  a 
veranda  and  two  cells  in  its  back  wall.  The  left  cell  is  in  two  parts, 
a  front  room  and  a  half  cell  in  its  back  wall.  The  front  room  is  8' 
broad  8'  deep  and  7'  4"  high,  with  a  door  2'  T  wide  and  6'  10^  high. 
The  half  cell  is  3'  3''  broad  T  W  deep  and  6'  10^  high,  with,  along 
its  entire  left  wall,  a  recessed  bench  6'  9^"  long  2'  8*  high  and  2'  6'' 
broad.  The  right  cell  is  8'  broad  8'  deep  and  T  3^  high,  and  in  its 
back  wall,  in  a  recess  T  long  2'  V  broad  and  4'  high,  has  a  bench 
2' 6*  from  the  floor.  The  cell  door  is  2'&  wide.  The  veranda  is 
19'  6*  broad  and  3'  7*  deep.  Between  the  two  cells  in  the  back  wall 
of  the  veranda,  close  under  the  ceiling,  is  a  smoothed  space  2'  long 
prepared  for,  but  without,  an  inscription.  To  the  left  is  a  recess-like 
excavation. 

Cave  XXIV.  about  a  himdred  feet  to  the  left  of  cave  XXIII.  is 
very  hard  to  reach  as  the  rock  in  front  of  it  is  broken.  A  cistern  is 
first  reached,  then  a  long  seat  recess,  with,  on  either  side  of  it,  a 
small  seat  recess  all  three  in  an  open  sitting  space.  In  the  broken 
left  wall  of  this  open  space,  a  broken  door  three  feet  wide  leads  to 
the  veranda  of  cave  XXIY.  The  cave  consists  of  a  veranda,  and  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  right,  a  cell  and  to  the  left  a 
half-cell.  The  cell  is  9'  10"  broad  7'  10"  deep  and  6'  10"  high  with 
a  grooved  doorway  2'  7"  wide  and  6'  9"  high,  and  along  its  entire 
right  wall  a  bench  2'  5"  wide  and  2'  10"  high.  The  half  cell  is  9'  9" 
deep  4'  1"  broad  and  T  8"  high,  with,  along  its  entire  back  wall,  a 
bench  2'  8"  broad  and  3'  from  the  floor.  The  veranda  is  22^  bro«ul 
and  5'  7"  deep  with  a  bench  along  its  left  walL 

About  160  feet  further  to  the  left,  almost  inaccessible,  is  Cave  XXV. 
with  a  cell,  a  broken  open  veranda,  and  a  seat  recess  to  the  left.. 
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^  Kapichita  is  probably  the  name  of  the  monastic  establishment  in  the  Ganesh 
LenahiU. 
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In  the  rough  back  wall  of  the  veranda  in  the  cell  10'  deep  7'  10* 
broad  and  8'  high  with  a  doorway  about  5'  2''  broad  and  6'  2*  high. 
A  doorway,  2'  9''  wide  and  7'  4"  high,  in  its  left  wall,  leads  to  an 
inner  cell  7'  8*  broad  4'  deep  and  7'  4  high  with  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar walls  as  further  work  was  stopped  by  a  flaw  in  the  rock. 

About  forty  feet  below  cave  VI.  is  Cave  XXVI.  a  plain  excavation 
consisting  of  an  open  veranda. 

Passing  round  the  east  end  of  this  hill^  after  a  walk  of  fully  a  mile, 
or  about  four  miles  from  Junnar,  in  another  spur  of  the  Sulemdn 
hill,  is  a  group  of  caves  in  the  face  of  the  hill  about  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  Junnar.  The  caves  face  south-south-west  and  are 
usually  said  to  be  difficult  of  approach,  as  the  precipice  in  front  of 
them  16  almost  perpendicular.  The  most  easterly  cave  of  the  group 
is  a  small  chaitya  or  chapel  cave  22'  i"  long  and  8'  2"  wide.  The 
relic-shrine,  15'  4*  from  the  door,  is  9'  i"  in  height  and  4'  lO''  in 
diameter.  The  walls  are  not  straight  nor  the  floor  level.  The  side 
aisles  have  not  been  begun  and,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  relic- 
shrine  or  ddghoba,  almost  no  part  of  the  interior  is  quite  finished. 
The  height  of  the  cave  is  16'  to  the  top  of  the  architrave  or  trif  orium 
and  18'  2"  to  the  centre  of  the  roof.  Outside,  the  facade  is  carved 
with  the  horse-shoe  or  chaitya  window  ornaments,  some  enclosing  a 
relic-shrine  and  others  a  lotus  flower;  while  the  rail  ornament  is 
largely  interspersed  in  the  usual  way.  The  fronton  round  the 
window  is  also  carved  with  a  geometrical  pattern.  The  general 
details  of  this  cave  seem  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  excava- 
tions at  Junnar.  Next  to  it,  but  higher  up  and  almost  inaccessible, 
are  two  cells,  a  well,  and  next  a  small  dwelling  or  vihdr  with 
three  cells  two  of  them  with  stone  beds.  Some  rough  cutting  on 
the  back  wall  between  the  cell  doors  resembles  a  relic-shrine  in  low 
relief,  but  it  is  quite  unfinished.  Outside  are  two  more  cells  and  a 
chamber  or  chapel  at  the  end  of  a  veranda  that  runs  along  in  front 
both  of  the  vihdr  and  the  cells. 

From  Junnar  it  is  a  pleasant  trip  sixteen  miles  west  to  Gh^tghar, 
about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Ndna  Pass.  The  road  has  lately 
been  improved  and  is  fit  for  bullock  and  pony  carts.  It  winds  up 
the  Kukadner  or  Vale  of  the  Kukdi,  a  broad  flat  valley  whose  bare 
sides  rise  gently  to  ranges  of  steep  wildly  scarped  hills.  At  first,  as 
in  Junnar,  the  valley  has  Hatkeshvar  and  the  Mdngni  hills  to  the 
north  and  Shivner  and  the  Tulja  hills  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
two  lines  of  hills  rocky  uplands  and  lower  spurs,  strewn  with  stones 
and  white  with  bleached  grass,  are  relieved  by  a  few  scattered  trees^ 
and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  valley,  until  the  end  of  the  cold  weather, 
by  hollows  green  with  crops.  On  the  left  the  Tulja  hUls  are  seen 
hid  behind  the  lofty  waving  line  of  the  Mdnekdho  range.  About 
six  miles  from  Junnar  the  valley  opens  to  the  N^na  Pass,  Ch^vand, 
Shambhu,  and  part  of  the  Jivdhan  range  showing  on  the  left,  and 
Hadsar,  the  Masherdi  hills,  and  the  worn  tower-like  crags  of  Anjanola 
on  the  right.  Though  the  hill-tops  change,  the  new  hills  difier  little 
from  the  old,  and,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  rougher,  the  valley 
remains  much  the  same.  The  hill-sides  are  steep  and  bare,  striped 
by  level  belts  of  rock  standing  like  walls  or  dwarfed  by  banks  of 
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earth  and  stones  washed  from  the  upper  slopes.    The  same  rocky 

spurs  and  low  plateaus  fringe  the  valley  and  the  general  bareness  is 

relieved  by  the  same  thin  sprinkling  of  trees.     The  level  parts  of  the 

valley  yield  crops  during  the  rainy  months,  the  main  crop  changing 

near  Rajur,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Junnar,  from  millet  to  rice.     In 

hollows  near  the  river,  till  the  end  of  the  cold  season,  patches  of 

bright  green  wheat,  purple  peas,  or  feathery  blue-green  gram  are 

broken  by  the  glistening    thistle-like  heads  of  kardai  or  safflower. 

The  stream  loiters    in  long  shady  reaches  between  banks    whose 

hollows  glow  with  rich  ruddy  grass.     At  Hirdi,  about  ten  miles  from 

Junnar,  in  the  northern  range,  formerly  hid  by  the  Masherdi  hills, 

appear  the  two-headed  fort  of  Nimgiri,  the  long  deeply  scarped  line 

m.  Devala,  and  the  worn  crags  of  Anjanola.     In  the  south  range, 

beyond  the  massive  square  block  of  Ch^vand,  the  lower  castellated 

crag  of  Shambhu  is  dwarfed  by  the  higher  slopes  of  Earkumba^ 

Behind  Earkumba  stands  the  steep  shoulder  locally  known  as  Pah^i 

and  beyond  Payid  the  lofty  range  which  ends  northwards  in  the 

fortified  scarp  of  Jivdhan.     From  the  middle  of  the  plain,  which 

separates  Jivdhan  from  Anjanola,  rise  the  bare  slopes  of  a  small  hill 

and  a  little  to  the  south  a  steep  narrow  point.     The  steep  narrow 

point  is  the  back  of  Ntoa's  Thumb,  and  between  it  and  the  small  hill 

to  the  north  is  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Ndna  Pass.    About  as  far 

west  as  Hirdi  the  valley  divides  in  two,     A  somewhat  broken  plaiuy 

about  a  mile  broad,  continues  to  stretch  west  about  six  miles  to  the 

head  of  the  Ndna  Pas&     This  is  generally  called  the  Eukadner,  but 

the  stream  which  drains  it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  true  Eukdi.     The 

main  stream  turns  to  the  left  close  imder   Gh^vand,  crosses  to  the 

south  between  Ghdvand  and  Shambhu,  and  then  winds  west  about 

four  miles  up  a  wild  narrow  valley  ending  in  a  glen  shut  in  by  high 

hills  with  woody  terraces  and  green  under-slopes.    At  the  top  of 

the  glen,  close  under  the  western  hills,  in  a  thick  9dm& A  u{  and  mango 

grove,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  is  an  old  Hindu  temple  to 

l^ukdeshvar,  the  god  of  the  river.     From  the  temple,  across  the 

west  shoulder  of  Shambhu,  a  pleasant  path  leads  along  the  north  face 

of  the  Earkumba  hills  about  five  miles  to  Ghdtghar.     In  the  country 

to  the  west  of  Hirdi,  in  the  broad  or  northern   Eukadner,  the  valley 

18  rougher  than  further  east,  the  hill  sides  are  much  less  bare,  and 

the  hollows  and  lower  slopes  and  plateaus  are  in  places  richly  wooded. 

In  the  two  miles  between  Gh&tghar  and  the  Ntoa  Pass  the  coxmtry 

is  level  and  tame,  redeemed  to  the  north  by  the  wild  rounded  crags 

of  the  Anjanola  hill,  and  to  the  south  by  the  great  fortified  block  of 

Jivdhan,  which  is  much  like  Shivner,  except  that  the  north  end  is 

squarer  and  blunter  and  that  the  upper  hill  is  higher  and  larger. 

Somewhat  raised  rocky  groimd  seems  to  join  the  ends  of  the 
Anjanola  spurs  on  the  north  and  the  Jivdhan  spurs  on  the  south. 
But  there  is  said  to  be  a  break  in  the  Anjanola  spur  and  the  drainage 
of  the  two  miles  beyond  to  the  head  of  the  Nina  Pass  winds  north 
and  south  and  finally  sets  eastwards.  In  front  is  a  line  of  low 
hillocks  with  grass  and  bushes  and  to  the  right  the  bare  slope  of 
the  back  of  Ndna's  Thumb  which  does  not  rise  more  than  150  feet 
above  the  plain. 
1886—28 
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On  the  right  of  the  low  bank  of  hills  to  the  north  of  Ntoa's 
Thumb  is  the  pass  called  the  Boranda  Gate  or  Boranddche  Dwr, 
which  is  fit  only  for  men.  The  pass  to  the  south  of  Nona's 
Thumb  is  called  Guna  and  the  pass  to  the  north  Ndna.  To  the  south- 
east the  fine  west  scarp  of  Jivdhan  ends  south-west  in  a  solitary 
rock  pillar,  about  200  feet  high,  known  as  the  Monkey's  Point  or 
V^drtlche  Tok. 

The  ascent  of  the  steep  bare  slope  of  Nona's  Thumb  from^  the 
east  is  easy  but  the  sides  are  scarped  crags.  The  Ndna  Pass  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thumb  and  the  Guna  Pass  on  the  south.  The 
distance  from  Gh^tghar  to  the  head  of  the  Nina  Pass  is  about  two 
miles.  A  short  distance  before  reaching  the  top  of  the  pass  the 
ground  is  covered  with  traces  of  houses  which  formed  the  old  village 
of  Ghitghar.  Among  the  stones  that  mark  old  foundations,  a  few 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  path,  is  a  broken  Hero  Stone  (2'  b"  x  1')  with 
four  faces  and  three  panels  ten  inches  broad  in  each  face.  On  the 
east  face,  in  the  lowest  panel  below,  a  dead  man  lies  on  the  ground 
and  above  him  a  row  of  cattle  shows  that  he  met  his  death  in  a 
cattle  raid.  In  the  left  of  the  panel,  above,  a  figure,  the  corpse  of  the 
panel  below,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  fights  two  horsemen  with 
spears.  In  the  top  panel  is  a  central  ling  and  two  side  worshippers, 
the  one  on:  the  left  sitting  cross-legged,  the  one  on  the  right  standing 
and  waving  a  lamp  with  his  right  hand  and  ringing  a  bell  with  his  left. 
Above  an  angel  bears  a  garland.  In  the  south  face,  in  the  lowest 
^anel,  is  a  dead  man  with  three  cows  above  him.  In  the  middle  panel 
in  the  left,  the  corpse  of  the  panel  below,  armed  with  sword  and  shield 
4md  with  a  big  top-knot,  fights  two  horsemen  on  the  right  with 
Hspears.  Above  two  figures  worship  a  lingy  the  left  sitting  and  the 
right  standing.  In  the  west  face  the  lowest  panel  has  a  dead  man. 
with  a  flying  angel  bearing  a  garland.  In  the  middle  panel  one  man 
on  the  left  with  sword  and  shield  fights  two  men  on  tiie  right  with 
spear  and  shield*  Above  are  Shiv  and  Pdrvati.  In  the  north  in 
;tiie  lowest  panel  is  a  dead  man  and  two  angels  bearing  a  garland. 
In  the  middle  panel  on  the  right  a  man  with  sword  and  shield  fights 
two  men  with  spears  and  shields.  In  the  top  panel  in  the  centre 
over  a  ling  is  an  angel  with  side  worshippers.  About  a  hundred 
yards  td  the  south  of  the  Hero  Stone,  a  stone  belonging  to  a  temple 
of  HemMpanti  or  pre-Musalm^  times,  represents  MahAlakshmi 
seated  between  two  ^ephants. 

The  Guna  Pass  to  the  south  of  the  Thumb  is  not  now  used,  and 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  practicable,  there  are  no 
traces  of  any  stair  or  other  work  without  which  it  is  impassable.  It 
is  a  very  narrow  gorge  with  a  deep  drop  on  either  side  and  a  sheer 
wall  of  rock  in  front.  Over  the  Ghma  Pass  is  a  splendid  stretch  of 
the  wild  western  front  of  the  Sahyddris.  Beyond  a  spur  of  Jivdhan 
that  stands  out  to  the  south  of  the  Guna  gorge  the  deep  deft  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Amboli  Ghit  and  the  high  point  or  flat  top  behind 
is  Dhdk.  Then  the  Sahy^ris  stretch  to  the  west  in  great  scarps 
that  run  down  from  Bhimi,shankar  in  sharp  cli£b  to  lower  slopes 
and  plateaus  deep  m  forest.  To  the  west,  between  the  Guna  and  the 
iN'ina  Pass,  rises  the  back  of  N&na's  Thumb  whose  sheer  cliff  is  oo 
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well  known  a  land-mark  from  below.  It  rises  steep  and  bare  but 
of  eai^  ascent  about  150  feet  with,  a  few  steps  beyond  the  crest,  a 
sheer  drop  into  the  Konkan.  The  top  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  great  bend  in  the  Sahy^ris  that  stretches  from  the  range 
that  runs  to  the  west  near  Ealsubdi  in  Ndrnk  to  the  Bhim&shankar 
hills  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  The  chief  hill  to  the  north  is 
the  great  fort  of  Harishchandragad,  with  its  regular  wall-like  bands 
of  trap,  one  or  two  of  them  higher  layers  than  appear  in  any  of 
the  neighbouring  hills.  To  the  south  the  chief  peaks  are  Dhdk  and 
Bhimdshankar.  To  the  east  between  its  two  western  guardians, 
Anjanola  and  Jivdhan,  the  broad  level  valley  of  the  Kukdi  stretches 
to  tne  horizon.  To  the  north-west,  across  the  Konkan,  stands  out 
the  M4huli  range  with  the  great  deft  and  shattered  pinnacles  of 
Hdhuli.  To  the  south-west  behind  Shidgad,  at  the  end  of  the 
Bhimishankar  hills,  are  the  level  top  of  Mather^,  the  great  comb- 
like rock  of  Ghanderi,  and  the  clifib  and  pinnacles  of  B^va  Malans 
nearly  hidden  by  the  rounded  top  of  Tavii.  Near  the  isolated  hiU 
of  Shidgad,  at  the  point  of  the  BhimAshankar  hills,  is  the  rough  pass 
of  Avdpa  whose  difficulties  and  dangers  Fryer,  who  was  dragged  up 
it  in  1673,  has  so  feelingly  described. 

At  the  top  of  the  Nana  Pass,  on  the  right,  is  a  platform 
(22^  9^^  X  15'  9"^)  paved  with  old  dressed  stones  and  varying  in  height 
from  4'  5"  on  the  west  to  6'  T'*  on  the  east.  In  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  parapet  is  a  ffreat  jar  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  about  five  feet  hi^h, 
with  a  heavy  lid  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  hole  through  which 
apparently  toll  money  was  dropped.  On  the  left,  about  ten  feet 
above  the  path,  nearly  opposite  the  old  toll-jar,  a  small  cell  now  half 
full  of  earth  is  used  as  a  temple  of  Ganpati,  and  about  thirty 
paces  to  the  south-west  are  three  rock-cut  cisterns  in  the  open 
or  pool  style.  The  path,  which  varies  in  breadth  from  16'  4*"  to  7\ 
passes  about  250  feet  between  two  high  banks  of  rock  whose 
scarps  seem  to  be  partly  artificial,  though  all  traces  of  the  chisel 
have  worn  off.  About  250  feet  from  the  toll  platform,  on  each  side 
of  the  path  is  a  line  of  caves  or  rest-houses  and  water  dstems. 
Except  two  close  to  the  path,  the  group  of  caves  on  the  right  has 
been  so  injured  by  the  weather  as  to  look  little  more  than  natural 
caverns.  To  the  left,  beyond  a  red  modem  fis^re  of  .Hanumin  the 
monkey  god,  over  which  is  an  old  cistern,  is  a  plain  rough  cave 
whose  front  wall  and  pillars  have  disappeared,  whose  floor  has 
been  broken  and  hollowed,  and  from  much  of  whose  sides  and  topi 
the  original  surface  has  peeled.  The  cave  was  about  28^  T'  square- 
and  T  IV  high.  The  front  of  the  cave  may  be  traced  by  the* 
remains  of  two  square  pilasters  in  the  walls  and  bv  the  square* 
capital  of  one  of  the  pillars  which  is  still  visible  in  the  roof.  The- 
three  sides  of  the  cave  were  surrounded  by  a  stone  bench,  two* 
feet  broad  and  one  foot  seven  inches  high.  Except  m  one  or 
two  places  the  bench  has  disappeared  and  the  floor  is  rough  and 
mieven  almost  like  a  natural  cave.  The  whole  face  of  the  side 
walls  was  originally  covered  with  writing  in  characters  of  about  B.e. 
100.  The  peeling  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall  has  made  many 
blanks  and  spoileil  the  meaning  of  a  good  deal  of  the  inscription, 
•till   enough    is   left   to  place  the  general  sense  beyond  doubt. 
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The  inscription  may  be  translated  : 

Salutation  to  Dhamma  (Dharma);  Salutation  to  Ind  (I&dra) ;  and 
salutations  to  Samkamsana  (Samkarshana)  and  Va'sudeva,  to  the 
moon  and  the  sun,  to  the  Are  and  the  wind,  to  the  four  gods  of  the 
quarters,  Yama,  Varuna,  Kubera,  and  Va'sava.    The  great  prince, 

king  Vedislri  (Yedishri) patient  valiant,  whose 

army  is  never  baffled,  lord  of  Dakhina'patha  (Dakshina'patha) .  . . 

the  great  warrior,  the  furtherer  (descendant)  of  the 

Angiya  (A'ngiya)  dynasty,  the  first  warrior  on  the  earth  which  has 
the  sea  and  great  mountains  for  its  garments,  excellent  performer 

of  sixteen  great  sacrifices his  (Vedishri's)  flather,  the 

iUustrious  king  with  his  queen,  the  son-giver,  boon-giver,  desire- 
fulfiller,  and  wealth-giver  of  the  chaste  (Sati)  mother  of  Vedislri 

KVedishrl)  and  Sirimltra  (Bhrimltra),  the  illustrious  (queen) 

excellent,  conferring  greatness  and  blessings,  fasting  for  a  month, 
performing  austerities  without  being  a  recluse,  observing  a  curb 
over  the  senses  {charita  brahma  ehariydya),  clever  in  initiation  (dOrtAa), 
vows  iorata)  and  sacrifices,  fragrant  with  the  offerings  given  in 
sacrifices,  constant, i>erformed  sacrifices. 

Description :  At  the  Aga'dheya  (Sk.  Agnya'dheya)  sacrifice,  gave  a 
gift  of  twelve  cows  and  one  horse;  at  the    Ana'rabhaniya  (Sk. 

Anva'rambhaniya)  sacrifice,  a  gift  of  eight  cows 

(performed  the  Va'japeya  sacrifice),  gave  gifts  of  1700  cows  and  17 

elephants seventeen  into  seventeen,  '289  of  Sadabi 

(?),  17  silver  jars, at  the  (Ashvamedha)  saorlfioe 

with  great  preparations  and  pomp,  gave  gifts :  10,000  cows,  1000 
cows,  (ka rsha'pana  coins)  in  gifts  to  learned  Brahman  visitors  .  .  . 

12,  a  good  village,  24,400  ka'rsha'panas  (as  a 

regular  sacrificial)  gift  and  6000  ka'rsha'panas  to  learned  Bra'hman 

visitors,  (performed  the)  Ba'Ja  (suya  sacrifice,  gave  gifts) 

.  .  .  1700 ;  1  yoked  cart  full  of  grain,  1  good  robe,  1  horse,  1  horse 
chariot,  100  bullocks ;  performed  a  second  Ashvamedha  sacrifice  and 
gave  the  (following)  gifts :  1  horse  with  silver  ornaments,  12  gold 
bracelets,  gave  in  gift  24,000  ka'rsha'panas,  a  village,  elephant, 

(gave  in  gifts)  60,000  cows,  a  yoked  cart  full  of  grain, 

(performed) vdja  sacrifice,  gave  in  gift  cows 

17  cows  with  calf of  the va'ja 

sacrifice 17  she-goats, (gold  bracelet) 

gave  in  gift  to  learned  Bra'hman  visitors  (20,000 

ka'rsha'panas) gave  (in  gift)  cows sinl  (P)  12,  1 

horse  with  silver  ornaments,  gift  of  10,000  ka'rsha'panas 

(gift)  cows  20,000 ;  performed  Oobhiladashara'tra  saorifioe, 

gave  in  gift  cows  10,001,  performed  Oargatrira'tra   sacrifice,  gift 

cows ,  gave  to  learned  Bra'hman  visitors  801 

robes,  performed  the  Gava'mayana  sacrifice,  gave  in  gift  1101  cows, 

gave  in  gift  1101  cows,  to  learned 

Bra'hman  visitors  200   ka'rsha'panas,  100  robes;  j>erfbnned  the 

A'ptorya'ma  sacrifice,  gave  in  gift 

Performed    the  Gava'mayana  sacrifice,   gave  in  gift  cows   1101. 

Performed  the sacrifice,  gave  in  gift  1101  cows. 

Performed  the  Shata'tira'tra  sacrifice,  gave  in  gift  1101  oows 

Performed  the , sacrifice,  gave  in  gift 

1100  cows.    Performed  the  A'ngirasatrira'tra  sacrifice,  gift  oows 

Performed  the  Vaidatrira'tra  sacrifice,  gift  oowa 

1002.  The  Ohhandomapavama'na  sacrifice,  gift  oows  1001. 
Performed  the  Antarvasutrira'tra  sacrifice,  gave  in  gift  1001  oows. 
Performed  the  Para'katrira'tra  sacrifice,  gave  In  gift  cows  1001. 
Performed  the  Para'kachhandomatrira'tra  sacrifice,  gave  in  gift 
oows Performed  the  Jamadana  saorlfioe,  gave  In  gift 

1001  cows gave  in  gift  1001  oows 

Performed  the satra  sacrifice,  gave  In  gift  1001  oows. 

Performed  the  Gava'mayanachhavasa gave  In  gift 

1000  cows Performed  the saorlfloe,  gave 

In  gift  1001  cows, Trayodasha  (ratra) 

Tra'yodasharatra  with  Yarshara'tra,  gave  In  gift  oowi  -  .  . 
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Daahara'ira gave  in  gift  1001  oows saozifloe, 

gift gave  gift. 

In  the  back  a  niche  or  recess^  about  nine  inches  deep^  began 
about  1'  8"  from  the  east  wall  and  continued  to  within  5'  T'  of  the 
west  wall.  In  this  long  recess  there  are  traces  of  eight  figures  or 
statues  about  life-size.  Almost  nothing  is  left  in  the  wall  to  show 
where  the  statues  stood  except  the  leet,  and  in  several  cases  the 
feet  are  worn  to  a  rounded  loiob.  But  near  the  top  of  the  wall, 
above  each^  the  name  of  the  person  represented  is  carved  in  large 
letters.  The  first  figure  is  king  S^^tav^hana,  whose  feet  and  the 
end  of  a  waistcloth  falling  between  the  feet,  remain  about  T  5" 
from  the  east  wall.  The  next  figures  were  a  couple  of  statues  of 
queen  N&yanika  and  king  S^dtakami  Almost  no  trace  of  this 
couple  is  left,  but  a  slight  swelling  which  was  once  one  or  two  pairs 
of  feet  1'  6"  and  2'  11"  from  the  feet  of  king  S^dtakami.  The 
fourth  figure,  whose  feet  can  be  dimly  traced  about  1'  10"  from 
number  l^ree  was  '  Prince  Bh6ya.*  Two  feet  one  inch  to  the  right 
are  a  pair  of  feet,  whose  is  not  known,  as  the  inscription  is  broken. 
The  sixth,  which  is  2^  5"  from  the  fifth,  was  the  statue  of  Yir  or 
Tir  the  champion  and  saviour  of  the  Mardth^s.  The  seventh,  of 
which  the  only  trace  is  a  rounded  knob  representing  feet  about 
2^  4"  from  Yir,  wasjprince  Hakusri.  The  eighth  which  is  2' 
5'^  further  was  prince  S^tav&hana.  About  18^^  beyond  S^dtav^- 
hana,  the  recess  ends  and  the  whole  of  the  wall  is  covered  with 
writing.  To  the  left  or  south  of  the  rest-cave  is  a  cistern  5'  6"  broad 
and  about  7'  long,  half  of  it  passing  xmder  the  hill  side.  Close  by 
is  a  second  cistern  5'  x  4'  and  a  third  5'  x  7',  and  a  little  further  on 
are  three  more,  3'  4"  x  3',  3'  6^  x  2'  7%  and  3'  4"  x  3'.  Above  the 
cisterns  is  a  view-seat,  18'4^xir9',  and  a  small  seat  3'  6"x 
2^  4"  inside.  On  the  right  side  of  the  path,  opposite  the  inscription 
cave,  an  unfinished  cave  24'  6"  x  9'  4"  and  T  high,  has  a  recess 
about  4^  2"  in  the  back  wall.  A  few  paces  beyond  an  opening 
with  mud  and  water  is  about  9'x  11'  10"  and  6'  r  high.  Further 
on,  at  the  same  level,  are  several  more  cuttings,  but,  from  the 
force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  their  front  walls  have  fallen  away 
and  they  now  differ  little  from  natural  cayems.  Down  the  hill 
face  the  path  zigzags  sharply  between  two  great  walls  of  rock. 
It  is  paved  with  irregular  slippery  stones  wim,  at  intervals,  traces 
of  old  dressed  stones  or  worn  rock-cut  steps.  On  both  sides> 
eyery  now  and  again,  are  small  plain  dstems,  one  on  the  left  with 
traces  of  an  inscription  and  another  on  the  right  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  main  cave  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  crag  with  an 
inscription.^  For  half  a  mile  further  the  path  continues  to  zigzag 
sharply  down  a  yery  steep  slope  at  the  loot  of  the  scarp  tul  it 
reaches  the  imder  slopes  which  are  thickly  wooded.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  woods,  and  still  better,  from  the  Shingaru  or 
FiMd  about  a  nule  further,  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  great  tower- 
like oyerhanging  crag  of  Nona's  Thumb. 

The  following  account  of  the  N4na  pass  from  the  Konkan  side  is 
repeated   from  the  Statistical  Account  of  ThAna.>    N^in^hat  or 
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Nona's  pass  in  Murbdd  about  seventy  mfles  north-east  of  Bombay  and 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Kalydn  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway,  is 
a  frequented  pass  in  the  Sahy^Ldri  hills  with  interesting  remains  and 
inscriptions  which  date  from  before  the  Christian  era.  Though  steep 
and  hard  to  climb,  the  Ndna  pass  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  greiU; 
commerce  which,  in  early  times,  centred  in  Junnar  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-east  ana  in  Faithan  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
east  and  in  later  times  (a.d.  1490  - 1630)  in  Ahmadnagar  about 
halfway  between  Faithan  and  Junnar.  In  1673  Dr.  Fryer,  who 
had  b^n  misguided  by  the  Avdpa  pass  on  his  way  up,  came  back 
from  Junnar  by  what  he  calls  the  '  Kunny  Gaut,'  and  explains  to 
mean  '  the  little  hill,  in  respect  of  the  other  which  mounted  a 
prodigious  height  above  it.*  At  the  top  of  the  pass  Fryer  was  stopped 
by  a  arove  of  300  oxen  laden  with  salt.  After  an  hour's  standing 
in  the  sun  he  got  the  drivers  below  to  wait,  and  then  the  path  waa 
easy  ^  being  supplied  at  fit  distances  with  charitable  cisterns  of  good 
water,  and,  towards  the  bottom,  adorned  with  beautiful  woods.'  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  (1818)  the  N4na  pass  was  in  fair 
order,  with  a  paved  way  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  bj 
N&na  Fadnavis  (1764-1800).  In  1819  it  was  among  the  passes 
which,  in  the  Collector's  opinion,  deserved  to  be  kept  in  rejwdr.* 
Though  the  opening,  first  of  high  roads  (1830-1840)  and  afterwards 
of  railways  (1858-  1865),  has  drawn  to  the  Thai  pass  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  Bor  pass  in  the  south,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  between  the 
Deccan  and  the  coast,  a  considerable  passenger  and  grain  and  salt 
traffic  still  centres  in  the  K4n^  pass^  which,  however,  is  not  passable 
for  carts. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pass,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Murb6d, 
is  the  village  of  Yaisdgra,  vaiahya  grihay  the  merchants'  or  husband* 
men's  dwelling  place,  with  a  small  river  called  the  £anikhera  or 
the  gold-bearer,  whose  source  is  said  to  be  in  three  springs  which 
rise  in  the  hiUs  on  either  side  of  the  pass.  A  little  to  the  east  of 
Yaisdgra  is  its  suburb  Fardh^p^ula  or  the  minister's  village.  From 
here  the  ascent  begins  with  a  gentle  rise,  and  passes  up,  through 
thick  forest,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  tableland  called  Shingaru  or 
the  Foal,  where,  near  two  pools  of  water  (one  of  them  roughly  built), 
travellers  and  loaded  animals  rest.  At  Shingaru  a  road  branches  to 
the  left  to  Fulu  Son^.  This,  of  which  an  account  is  given  later  on, 
was  once  the  favourite  route  but  is  now  seldom  used.  From 
Shingaru  is  a  rise  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Over  the  tableland 
hangs  the  great  wall  of  the  Sahy^dris,  from  whose  level  top  shoots 
forth  the  bare  thumb-like  pinnacle  of  rock  locally  known  as  Ndndcha 
Angtha  or  N^a's  Thumb.  The  west  or  Konkan  face  of  the 
thumb  is  a  sheer  cliff  but  the  east  or  Deccan  face  falls  with  a 
gradual  slope.  The  valley  to  the  left  or  south  of  the  thumb  is 
called  Guna ;  the  valley  to  the  right  or  north  is  called  N&na.  The 
people  say  that  Nina  and  Guna  were  two  brothers,  who  were  asked 


1  Eut  India  and  Persia,  141. 

•  BCr.  Marriott  to  Government,  29th  Sep.  1819,  Bevenne  Diary  144  of  1819. 

*  Cocoanuts,  rioe,.8altf  sugar  and  sugareandy  go  to  the  Deccan,  and  myrobalans, 
ohilUes,  cotton  seed,  cotton,  vegetables,  pepper,  and  wheat  come  to  the  Konkan.  See 
above  p.  144. 
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by  a  king  of  Junnar  to  make  a  road  from  the  Eonkan  to  his  capital 
At  the  brothers'  request  it  was  agreed  that  the  pass  which  was  first 
finished  should  be  used  and  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  brother 
who  made  it.  Both  began  work  on  the  Konkan  side^  each  up  one  of 
the  valleys  that  flank  tne  thumb.  Guna's  path  had  an  easy  slope, 
but,  at  tne  end  of  the  year,  it  was  little  more  than  begun ;  N^a's  was 
a  steep  rough  track,  out  it  was  finished,  and,  as  he  had  promised, 
the  king  was  satisfied  and  called  it  by  N4na's  name.  The  Ndna  pass 
is  the  one  ordiaarily  used,  for  the  Guna  pass,  though  at  first  easier 
than  the  Ndna  pass,  is  afterwards  very  steep  and  difficult. 

The  Ndna  track  climbs  a  steep  slope  in  zigzags  of  undressed  stone 
which  seem  to  have  once  been  rock-cut  steps,  of  which  broken  or  worn 
tra^s  remain.  On  either  side  of  the  path  the  hills  rise  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  and,  at  intervals,  seats  and  cisterns  or  reservoirs 
are  cut  in  the  rock.  About  a  mile  above  Shiagaru,  on  the  left,  near 
a  vdvla  or  Ulmus  integrif  olia  tree,  is  a  two-mouthed  cistern  much 
like  the  cistern  marked  No.  5  at  the  Eanheri  caves.  It  is  vei^ 
deep,  but  is  dry  and  choked  with  rubbish.  In  front  of  the  recess  is 
an  inscription,  which,  in  letters  of  the  first  or  second  century  after 
Christ,  records  that  the  cistern  was  cut  by  a  merchant  named 
Damaghosh  of  K^Unavan  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Chaturpama 
S^atakami  son  of  Ydsishthi.  A  little  further  to  the  left  is  a 
reservoir  with  clear  limpid  water,  and  near  it  a  rest-seat  cut  in 
the  rock  with  an  inscription  of  one  line,  stating,  in  letters  of 
about  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  that  the  seat  was 
cut  by  one  Govindadis  of  Sop4ra.  A  little  further  on  the  right 
are  several  small  cisterns  without  writing  and  of  no  special  interest. 
Further  on,  a  little  below  the  crest  of  the  pass,  is  a  cistern  filled 
with  mud,  and  in  the  recess  above  it  are  traces  of  letters  enough 
to  show  that  there  was  an  inscription.  Beyond  this,  to  the  rights 
are  other  smaller  cistema 

The  old  road  from  the  Eonkan  to  the  Shingaru  plateau  came 
from  the  south  by  the  village  of  Pulu  Son&la.  This  path  is  now 
little  used  except  by  persons  going  to  Pulu  Son^la.  Along  it 
are  some  rock-cut  cisterns,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent, 
at  a  place  called  Ganeshthal  or  Ganesh's  Plateau,  is  a  stone  box 
of  the  same  size  as  the  jar  at  the  crest  of  the  N^na  pass,  but 
square  instead  of  round.  The  fact  that  it  also  is  called  jakdticha 
ranjan  or  the  toll-jar  supports  the  theory  that  both  were  used  for 
collecting  money.  Near  the  jar  are  some  ruins  probably  of  a  rest 
or  toll-house.  A  little  further,  to  the  south,  is  Pulu  Sonila  villaee 
with  Br^hmanical-looking  caves  iu  the  hill  slopes  four  miles  to  the 
east.  The  way  to  the  caves  is  very  difficult,  and,  except  one  large 
chamber,  there  is  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  climb.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  sect  the  caves  belonged. 
A  sculptured  image  of  the  goddess  Mahishamardini  or  theBuffido- 
slaying  Devi,  set  as  an  ornament  on  a  pillar  in  the  large  chamber, 

{roves  that  the  sculptors  were  neither  Buddhists  nor  Yaishnavs. 
n  a  recess  in  the  oack  of  the  chamber,  near  where,  in  other 
caves,  the  object  of  worship  is  generally  placed,  is  a  cellar  much 
like  a  cistern.    But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  cistern,  nor 
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has  it  any  water  channel  to  feed  it.  Cellars  like  this  were  chiefly 
used  as  places  of  meditation  by  followers  of  the  Toga  system^  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  ascetic  for  whom  this  cave  was  made 
belonged  to  the  Yoga  sect.  There  is  no  inscription  in  the  cave, 
but  the  form  of  the  pillars  seems  older  than  the  eighth  century. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  brothers  N^na  and 
Ouna^  it  is  curious  to  find  the  name  Nanaguna  in  Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Nanaguna  thrice,  each  time  as  the  name  of  a 
river.  In  one  passage  the  sources  of  the  Naguna  or  Nanaguna 
are  said  to  be  from  moimt  Auindu,  where  the  hill  is  cleft  towards 
the  Gaoris  and  the  Binda.^  The  second  passage  runs  '  About  the 
Nanaguna  are  the  Phyllitae  and  the  Bitti/^  and  the  third  is 
*  The  mouth  of  the  Nanaguna  river/  In  Ptolemy's  list  of  names 
on  the  Eonkan  coast,'  the  mouth  of  the  Nanaguna  river  comes 
far  south  in  Pirate-Ariake,  that  is  in  Katndgiri.  The  source  of 
the  Nanaguna  is  also  carried  far  east,  half  across  the  continent 
to  the  Yindhya  mountains.  At  the  same  time,  not  far  from  the 
west  coast,  south  of  N^sik  and  east  of  Septra,  close  to  the 
actual  position  of  the  N4ndghdt,  the  lines  of  the  Nanaguna,  the 
Binda  or  Bassein  creek,  and  the  Gaoris  river  or  Yaitama,  are  made 
to  join.  This,  and  the  phrase  '  Where  the  hill  is  cleft  towards  the 
Gaoris  and  Binda  rivers/  suggest  that  Ptolemy  may  have  been  told 
that  the  great  stream  of  trade,  from  the  coast  to  the  inland  marts 
of  Paithan  and  Tagar,  flowed  along  three  lines,  which  centered  in 
Nanaguna  where  the  hill  was  cleft.  And  that  from  this  Ptolemy 
thought  that  Nanaguna  was  a  river,  the  same  river  on  which  Paithan 
was  built. 

For  1600  years  after  Ptolemy  no  reference  to  the  N^bi^ghAt  has 
been  traced.  In  1675  Fryer  referred  to  it  and  to  its  cisterns.  In 
1828  Colonel  Sykes  noticed  its  excavations  and  cisterns,  and  gave  a 
rough  copy  of  its  inscriptions.  In  1838  Prinsep  tried  to  decipher 
Colonel  Sykes'  copy  of  the  large  inscription  in  the  chamber. 
In  1854  Dr.  Stevenson  noticed  the  large  inscription,  and  made 
observations  on  some  words  from  it.  In  1876  Pandit  Bhagv4nldl 
wrote  a  paper  on  ancient  N^gari  numeration  from  the  numerals  in 
the  large  mscription,  and  in  another  paper,  in  1877,  he  translated 
the  inscriptions  above  the  figures  in  the  recess  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  large  chamber. 

Strongly  pfaced  in  a  rich  country  on  the  N&na  pass  route,  with  a 
good  clunate  and  facilities  for  trade,  Junnar  appears  to  be  a  very 
early  settlement.  The  hundred  and  thirty-five  caves  in  the  three 
hills  which  enclose  it  with  their  thirty-five  inscriptions  show  that 
Junnar  was  a  great  Buddhist  centre  and  had  easy  communication 
with  Kalyto  in  Thdna,  apparently  by  the  N4na  pass,  and  with  Broach 
in  Gujarat.  One  of  the  inscriptions  records  a  gift  by  a  minister  of 
the  Paithan  Kshatrapa  Nahaplna  (a.d.  10  ?)  from  which  Professor 
Bh^nd&rkar  believes  that  Junnar  may  have  been  the  capital  of 


1  Bertias'  Ptolemy,  204    The  Gaoris  is  probably  the  Yaitama,  so  called  from  the 
town  of  Qoreh  in  VAda,  and  the  Binda  the  Bh&yndar  or  Bassein  creek. 
*  Bertins'  Ptolemy,  204.  *  Bertias*  Ptolemy,  108, 
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Kahapdna.^  Nothing  is  known  of  Junnar  till  the  eleventh  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  to  which  period  belong  the  Hemddpanti 
temples  and  wells  whose  remains  are  found  in  and  near  the  city.* 
About  this  time,  as  the  style  of  the  reservoirs  on  its  top  and  the 
defaced  rock-cut  figures  of  Hanumdn  and  Ganesh  at  the  beginning 
of  its  rock-cut  stairs  on  the  Junnar  face  show,  Shivner  fort  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri  or  Daulatabad 
(1170-1318).*  In  1443  the  leading  Bahmani  noble  Malik-ul-Tujdr 
secured  Shivner  fort  and  sent  several  detachments  from  Junnar  into 
the  Eonkan.^  Junnar  was  also  at  this  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Koli  head  captain  or  samdik,  appointed  by  the  Bahmanis  to  control 
the  Kolis  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  Sahyddri  Mdvals.*  About 
1470  the  Russian  traveller  Athanasius  Nikitin  came  from  Cheul  to 
Junnar  in  twenty-four  days  by  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
Pimpri  pass.®  The  town  stood  on  a  stony  island,  no  human  hands 
built  it ;  God  made  the  town ;  a  narrow  road  which  it  took  a  day  to 
climb,  broad  enough  for  only  one  man  at  a  time,  led  up  the  hill. 
At  Junnar  lived  Asat  KhAn  a  tributary  of  Malik  Tuchdr,  that  is 
Malik-ul-Tujar,  the  governor  of  Daulatabad.  Asat  Ehdn  held  seven 
of  Malik-ul-Tujdr's  twenty-seven  tmcLS  that  is  thdnds  or  posts. 
Nikitin  wintered,  that  is  passed  the  rains,  at  Junnar  living 
there  for  two  months.  For  four  months  day  and  night  there  was 
nothing  but  rain  and  dirt.^  About  1485  Malik  Ahmad,  the  founder 
of  the  Nizdm  Sh^hi  dynasty  (1490  -  1636),  was  appointed  manager 
of  Niztoi-ul-Mulk's  new  estates  in  the  North  Deccan  and  made  Junnar 
his  head-quarters.  The  Mardtha  commandant  of  Shivner  refused  to 
give  up  the  fort  on  the  plea  that  the  king  was  a  boy  and  that 
changes  of  estates  and  forts  should  not  be  made  till  he  came  of  age. 
Malik  Ahmad  ietttacked  the  fort,  and  after  a  long  siege  the  garrison 
surrendered  with  their  swords  round  their  necks  and  dressed  in 
shrouds.  The  capture  of  Shivner  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Malik  Ahmad  as  five  years'  revenue  of  Mah^r^htra  was  stored 
in  the  fort.  The  treasure  enabled  Ahmad  to  make  rich  presents  to 
his  officers  and  troops  and  helped  him  to  secure  all  the  places  of 
strength  in  west  and  south-west  Poena.®  On  his  father's  assassination 
in  1486  Malik  Ahmad,  who  was  besieging  Rdjpuri  in  Janjira,  returned 
to  Junnar,  assumed  the  title  of  ]Niz^m-ui-Mulk  Bhairi,  and  set 
himseH  to  improve  the  country.  As  Malik  Ahmad  had  practically 
thrown  off  his  allegiance,  Mihmud  Shdh  Bahmani  II.  (1482-1518) 
ordered  Yusuf  Adil  Eh^n  of  Bijapur  and  the  commandant  of  Chdkan, 
about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Junnar,  to  attack  him.  Ahmad  tried  but 
failed  to  win  to  his  side  the  Ch^kan  commandant.  As  the  Bahmani 
army  was  advancing  against  him,  Ahmad  left  his  family  in  Shivner 
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1  Bhtoddrkar'8  Early  Deccan  History,  22.  Pandit  Bha^AnUl  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy. 
As.  Soc.  Xm.  17)  identilies  Junnar  with  the  Tagar  of  the  Egyptian  geographer 
Ptolemy  (a.d.150)  and  the  Greek  author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  247),  But  for  reasons 
given  above,  Part  II.  p.  21 1 ,  the  identification  does  not  seem  likely. 

3  See  above  p.  148.  To  about  this  time  belong  the  Jain  additions  in  the  M&nmoda 
caves.     See  above  p.  170. 

»  See  above  p.  189.  Compare  Briggs'  Ferishta,n.436.       *  Briggs'  Feri8hta,n.436. 

'  Jour.  Bum.  Geo.  Soc.  I.  238.  ^  See  below  NavUkh  timbre. 

'  Major's  India  in  XV.  Century  ;  Nikitiu,  9.     Nikitin's  details  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  people  are  given  in  Part  11.  pp.  218  -  219.    *  Briggs*  Ferishta,  1 91, 196. 
B  86e-29 
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and  marched  to  meet  the  Bahmani  force.  He  took  Ch^an,  a&d 
from  Chikan  he  marched  against  and  defeated  the  Bahmani  army. 
He  returned  to  Junnar  and  busied  himself  with  improving  the 
internal  management  of  his  territory.^  In  1493  Ahmad's  sister, 
the  wife  of  the  commandant  of  Daulatabad,  came  to  Junnar 
complaining  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  a&d«on.  Malik  besieged 
Daulatabad  for  two  months  without  success  and  returned  to  Junnar.* 
In  1494  Ahmad  moved  his  capital  from  Junnar  to  his  newly 
founded  city  of  Ahmadnagar.^  In  1529  Burbdn  Nizim^  the  second 
Niz^m  Shdhi  king  (1508-  1553),  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  troops 
of  Bahddur  Sh6h  of  Gujardt  (1525  -  1535)  and  ifetired  to  Junnar.* 
In  1562  Husain  Nizdm  Shdh  the  third  Ahmadnagar  king  (1553- 
1565),  pursued  by  Rdm  Rdjaof  Vijaynagar  (l54l  - 1665)  and  Ali 
Adil  Shdh  of  Bij^pur  (1557-1580)  retired  to  the  Junnar  hills  and 
employed  his  troops  to  lay  waste  the  districts  of  Junnar  and 
Purandhar.*  In  1564  on  the  accession  of  Murtaza  Niz&m  Shdh^  the 
fourth  Ahmadnagar  king,  his  second  brother  Sh^  Edsim  was 
placed  in  confinement  at  Shivner  fort.®  In  1595  king  Bah&dur 
Nizdm  II.  (1595-1605)  ennobled  a  Mardtha  named  M^oji  Bhonsla 
the  grandfather  of  Shivaji,  enriched  him  with  the  estates  or  jdgira 
of  Poena  and  Supa  and  the  charge  of  the  forts  and  districts  of 
Shivner  and  Chakan.^  In  1605,  with  the  decline  of  Moghal 
power  in  the  Deccan,  Malik  Ambar  raised  Murtaza  Nizdm  II. 
(1605-1631)  to  the  throne,  succeeded  in  recovering  Junnar,  and 
made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  state,  which  included   the   greater 

Sart  of  the  former  possessions  of  Ahmadnagar .^  In  one  of  her 
ights  Shivdji's  mother  Jijib^i  came  to  Junnar  on  the  17th  of  May 
1626®  and  in  1627,  in  Shivner  fort,  Jijib^i  gave  birth  to  Shiviji 
the  founder  of  the  Maratha  empire.'^  In  1637  as  Shahiji 
declined  to  enter  Bijdpur  service  and  give  up  Junnar  and  other 
fortresses  to  the  Moffuals,  Mdhmud  of  Bijdpur  (1626  -  1656)  helped 
the  Moghal  general  RanduUa  Khdn  to  overcome  Shah^ji  who 
eventually  agreed  to  enter  Bijapur  service  and  give  up  Junnar  and 
other  Poena  forts.^^  About  1650  the  Kolis  of  north-west  Poena 
rose  in  rebellion.  A  Moghal  army  was  sent  into  the  hills,  the  hill« 
forts  were  strengthened  and  garrisoned,  the  Kolis  were  hunted 
down  and  either  made  prisoners  or  slau^tered.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Junnar  and  their  heads  cut  off  and  piled  in  a  pyramid 
and  a  platform  built  over  them  which  is  still  known  as  the  Black 
Platform  or  Kdla  Chauthra}^  In  May  1657  Shivdji  surprised  and 
plundered  Junnar  in  a  night  attack  and  carried  off  about  £110,000 
(3  lakhs  of  pagodas)  in  cash,  200  horses,  valuable  cloth,  and 
other  articles.^^  In  1663,  after  Shdiste  Khin's  surprise  in  Poena 
city,  strong  detachments  were  left  at  Chdkan  and  Junnar  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Moghal  army  retired  to  Aurangabad.^^    In  1670 


>  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  195. 

»  Briggs'  Feriahta.  III.  202. 

'  Lassen,  IV.  214. 

7  See  Part  II.  p.  222. 

•  WiJks*  South  of  India,  I.  71. 

"  Grant  DnflTs  MarAthAs,  63  ;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  60. 

1*  Captain  Maqkintoeh  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geo.  Soc.  I.  241-242. 

«  Grant  DuflPs  Mar&thte,  73.  "  Grant  Duffs  MarftthAs,  88, 80. 


«  Briggs*  Ferishta,  III.  200. 

*  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  353. 

•  Briggs'  FerUhta,  III.  271. 
>  Grant  Duffs  Marithis,  43. 

><>  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thAs,  65. 
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Shiv&ji  made  an  unsucoessful  attempt  on  Sliivner.^  In  1675  Shiv^ji 
made  another  unsirccessful  attempt  on  Shivner  his  birthplace  which 
WVLS  never  destined  to  fall  into  his  hands.^  About  this  time  the 
services  of  the  English  physician  and  traveller  Fryer  were  sought 
by  the  Moghal  governor  of  Junnar  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Jeneah.  Fryer 
started  from  Bombay  on  St.  George's  Day,  the  23rd  of  April  1673, 
and  reached  Junnar  on  the  30th  of  April  having  passed  by  Ealyd^n 
MurbM  and  the  steep  Avipa  pass.  On  the  first  of  May  1673  Fryer 
waited  on  the  governor  of  Junnar  city  in  his  castle,  that  is  in  the 
city  fort  or  kot  where  the  m^mlatdar's  office  now  is.  It  was  large 
but  made  with  a  wall  of  raw  brick  serving  to  secure  cattle  as  well  as 
men.'  The  governor's  mansion  was  in  the  middle  ci  the  enclosure 
surrounded  by  a  green  quadrangle  of  trees  and  plants.  In  the  chief 
hall  or  choultry  was  the  governor  with  his  great  men  on  his  right. 
The  governor  sat  bolstered  with  embroidered  cushions  smoking  a 
hubble-bubble,  with  a  rich  sword  and  buckler  laid  in  front  of  him, 
and  a  page  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  The 
floor  was  spread  with  a  soft  bed  with  a  fine  sheet  drawn  over  it. 
Fryer  took  off  his  shoes  and  was  seated  on  the  governor's  left. 
Fryer  had  been  asked  to  Junnar  by  the  governor  to  see  one  of  his 
wives  who  was  sick.  On  the  first  lucky  day  after  his  arrival  he  was 
Bent  for  to  the  ladies'  quarters  which  were  opposite  to  the  governor's 
reception  room,  and  in  which  lived  four  wives  and  more  than  300, 
concubines.  An  old  gentlewoman,  with  a  tiffany  veil,  the  govemant 
of  the  women's  quarters,  made  many  trips  back  and  forward,  and  at 
last  Fryer  and  his  linguist  were  allowed  in.  The  old  lady  clapped 
her  hands  and  led  him  through  a  long  dark  passage  with  rooms  on 
either  side.  In  an  airy  room  was  a  bed  which  was  completely 
surrounded  by  silk  curtains.  Fryer  was  told  to  put  his  hand- 
through  the  curtains  and  feel  the  patient's  pulse.  Fryer  found  the 
hand  sound  and  free  from  disease  and  tmd  them  the  patient  was* 
well.  They  were  pleased  as  they^  had  put  a  healthy  slave  in  the  bed 
to  try  Fryer's  skul.  He  then  felt  the  wife's  hand  languid  and 
weak  and  passed  sentence.  The  ladies  were  much  pleased  with  his 
skill  and  next  day  he  was  called  in  to  bleed  another  of  the  wives. 
A  curtain  was  drawn  across  the  room  and  an  arm  held  forth  at  a 
hole.  But  there  were  many  of  the  women  behind  the  curtain  and 
as  they  pressed  forward  to  have  a  peep  at  the  doctor,  the  curtain 
gave  way  and  the  whole  bevy  fluttered  like  so  many  birds  when  a 
net  is  cast  over  them.  Still  none  of  them  sought  to  escape,  but, 
feigning  a  shamef acedness,  kept  on  looking  through  the  wide  lattice 
of  their  fingers.  The  lady  Fiyer  had  by  the  arm  was  a  plump 
russet  dame,  and  after  the  bleemng^  was  over  summoned  the  rest  of 
her  blood  into  her  cheeks  and  ordered  the  curtain  to  be  again  hung 
up.  She  poured  a  golden  shower  of  pagodas  on  the  blood  which 
Fryer  maae  his  man  fish  for.  The  ladies  were  clothed  like  men  ; 
in-doors  they  went  m  their  hair,  that  is  bareheaded,  and  abroad  with 
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>  Grant  Duff's  MarAthto,  110. 

*  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thiUi,  119.     Orme  (Historical  Fragments,  47),  mentions  that 
Sliiviji  sent  two  of  his  men  to  surprise  Shivner.     They  got  to  the  top  bat  were 
disooTered  and  the  usual  defenoe  of  rolling  down  stones  piled  from  the  top  dispersed^ 
the  assailants.  *  The  present  wall  must  therefore  be  MarAtha. 
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Chapter  ZIV.      veils.     Like  the  Gypsy  or  Egyptian  Cleopatra  of  old  they  exercised 
Places.  their  ears  and  noses  with  weighty  jewels.     They  seemed  to  lead  a 

pleasant  life.     They  had  singing  wenches  to  amuse  them  and  were 
UNNAR.  ^^^  unemployed,  pealing  mangoes  and  other  fruits,  making  pickles. 

History,  ^^^  doing  fine  samples  of  needle  work.^    Fryer  found  Shivner  or 

mV.*  Jeneahgad  the   only    fort    left  to   the    Moghals.      There  was  a 

commandant  of  the  fort,  a  Brahman,  who  had  turned  Musalman^ 
who  never  went  further  than  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  a  governor  of 
the  town  and  district  with  a  nominal  force  of  17,000  horse  and  3000 
foot,  but  an  effective  strength  of  not  more  than  half  that  number. 
Most  of  the  horse  were  Moghals  and  most  of  the  foot  were  Gentoos. 
The  governor  lived  in  the  fortified  garden  in  which  the  m&mlatddr'a 
and  other  Government  offices  are  now  placed.  There  was  no 
security  in  Junnar.  The  walls  of  the  town  were  broken  down 
though  the  gates  remained.  Trade  had  fled,  though  the  dty  was 
well  placed  for  coarse  chintz  and  fine  lawn,  and  had  plenty  of  cotton 
ground  and  good  wheat  land  but  the  fields  were  no  sooner  sown 
than  they  were  burnt  by  the  Marithds.  The  ploughmen  and 
weavers  had  fled  like  the  traders.  Not  one  rich  landholder  was  to 
be  heard  of  within  seven  or  eight  days*  journey.  Provisions  were 
the  only  things  ofiered  for  sale  and  these  the  military  forced  the 
country  people  to  bring  in.  Even  the  strong  body  of  troops  could 
not  hold  their  own  with  the  Mar^th&s.  The  Moghals  at  Junnar 
seemed  encamped  rather  than  fortified.  If  Shivdii  came  in  force 
they  fled  to  the  main  army  which  was  stationed  three  days  off  at 
Pedgaon  in  Ahmadnagar.^  Shivaji  was  very  anxious  to  take  Shivner 
not  only  because  of  its  strength  and  importance  but  because  it  was 
his  birthplace.  An  attempt  had  lately  been  made  and  was  nearly 
successful. 

In  May  (1673)  Fryer  paid  a  visit  to  the  invincible  Qur  of 
Jeneah  or  Junnar  that  is  Shivner  fort.  The  governor  of  the  hill 
asked  Fryer  to  visit  him  either  on  the  hill  top  or  in  his  garden 
below,  which  was  the  prescribed  limit  of  his  walk.  Fryer  said  he 
would  visit  him  on  the  hill  top,  and  the  governor's  brother  and  an 
ingenuous  Moghal  with  four  palanquins  were  sent  to  escort  him.  They 
travelled  two  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  was  a  garrison  or 
fortified  town,  walled  with  strong  watches,  a  troop  of  500  horse  and 
500  camels,  and  huge  stacks  of  hay  and  com,  for  their  droves  of 
beasts  were  sheltered  here  at  night.  Shivaji  had  often  distressed 
this  town  and  put  them  to  rout.  The  fort  on  the  hill  top  was  safe. 
No  one  could  reach  it  except  by  seven  winding  gates  which  were 
very  strong  and  able  to  clear  one  another  as  they  rose,  and  the  way 
lined  with  murderers  and  defended  with  good  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  path  was  coknposed  of  slippery  marble  steps,  cut  out  of  the  shining 
rock,  as  smooth  as  glass  and  reflecting  the  sun  as  brightly  as  glass. 
Biding  was  painful  and  keeping  state  in  a  palanc^uin  required  a  strong 
back  as  the  palanquin  was  carried  bolt  upright.  After  he  had 
mounted  near  a  hundred  steps  Fryer  was  received  into  the  neck  of  the 

1  East  India  and  Persia,  132-133. 

*  This  is  Pedgaon  about  forty  miles  sonth  of  Ahmad  nagar  which  from  1672  to 
ahont  1710  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Moghal  army.  Compare 
Ahmadnagar  SUtistical  Aoooant»  Bombay  Qaaetteer,  XYU.  700,  733. 
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castle  which  was  collared  with  a  wall  and  furnished  with  a  gate  of 
excellent  work  and  strength  filled  with  soldiers.  From  the  neck  of 
the  castle  an  easy  ascent  led  to  a  level  circus  where  the  infantry 
were  trained.  Here  were  conspicuous  and  finely  built  tombs  of 
former  kings  and  a  mosque  of  polished  marble  where  the  garrison 
went  on  festiyals.^  As  no  houses  were  able  to  stand  the  heat  and 
the  storms  of  the  hill  top,  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  was  most 
inhabited  as  the  central  hill  top  sheltered  it  like  a  bank.  They 
lived  in  little  low  huts^  the  governor  in  a  pretty  neat  dwelling 
fenced  with  trees,  the  only  trees  on  the  hill  top.  The  governor, 
who  was  a  Brdhman  who  had  turned  Musalm^n,  was  a  lover  of 
Franks  and  was  most  friendly  to  Fryer.  He  let  him  go  all  round 
the  castle.  Fryer  was  shown  a  place  which  Shiv^ji's  men  had 
lately  tried  to  scale.  The  garrison  had  fled  hearing  that  Shivaji 
was  coming  with  a  great  army  and  only  the  governor  and  some 
women  were  left.  Two  of  the  men  managed  to  reach  the  hill  top, 
but  a  stone  falling  by  chance  kept  back  the  rest  and  the  governor 
and  the  women  hurled  the  two  men  down  the  mountain.  The  hill 
top  had  seven  years'  provisions  for  a  thousand  families.  It  was  full 
of  granaries  hewn  out  of  stone.  Fryer  supposed  at  first  for  religion's 
sake  as  they  were  too  delicately  engraved  for  their  present  use. 
There  were  several  cisterns  filled  with  butter  400  years  old,  a  black 
stinking  and  viscous  balsam,  which  the  gentiles  prized  as  high  as 
gold  for  aches  and  sore-eyes.  The  water  cisterns  looked  nastily 
green  yellow  and  red.  There  was  no  ammunition  but  stones.  The 
only  pieces  of  ordnance  were,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  hill,  a  narrow 
bored  brass  jaker  twenty-two  feet  long  unshapen  and  of  Gentoo 
mould,  on  a  huge  winding  carriage.  One  of  these  guns  about  four 
months  before  fired  at  random  into  Shiv&ji's  camp  and  killed  a 
R^ja  about  three  miles  off.  No  horse  or  elephant  could  climb  to 
the  hill  top.  The  garrison  was  1000  swordsmen  and  the  chief 
gunner  was  a  Portuguese  half-caste.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  in  a 
wretched  dwelling  was  a  Dutch  apostate  enjoying  a  pair  of  wives 
the  miserable  tools  who  had  brought  him  to  this  lamentable 
condition.  He  was  despised  and  slighted  by  all,  the  usual  fate  of 
Christians  who  endure  circumcision.  The  governor  received  Fryer 
in  a  chamber  in  his  house  which  was  hung  with  checkered  green 
and  red  velvet.  He  was  aflable  in  manner  and  surrounded  by  a 
grave  retinue.  His  name  was  Hagress  Caun,  or  Hafiz  Khan, 
originally  a  Br&hman  now  a  strict  Musalmdn.  He  had  been 
governor  of  Junnar  city  but  oppressed  the  people  being  of  covetous 
humour.  He  had  a  liberal  pension  and  no  expenses.  Shivaji  had 
lately  tried  to  get  him  to  betray  his  trust.  Hagress  Caun  took 
mountains  of  gold  and  sent  word  to  Bahidur  Khdn  that  Shivdji 
was  going  to  attempt  to  take  Shivner  and  the  besieging  force  was 
caught  in  ambuscade  and  put  to  flight.  At  parting  he  gave  Fryer 
a  Kashmir  bow-ring  a  charm  against  thunder.  Fryer  was  well 
entertained  by  Nizam  Beg,  a  relation  of  the  governor's,  poor  but 
of  a  generous  open  temper  but  neither  jealous  nor  lazy  as  most  Moors 
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He  was  a  good  Persmn  and  Arabic  scholar^  anJ  skilled  in 
handicrafts  which  he  had  been  taught  by  Europeans.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  Franks  or  Europeans.  He  received  Fryer  in  an  airy 
banqueting  room,  amused,  him  with  dances  and  with  a  jester  or  miTnioJ^ 
and  with  his  own  hand  served  him  with  stews  and  baked  meats.^ 

Fryer  noticed  on  the  top  of  Shivner  hill  many  places  cut  in  the 
rock  then  used  as  granaries^  but  in  his  opinion  owing  their  origin 
to  religion  as  they  were  too  finely  engraven  for  their  present  work. 
On  his  way  down  he  saw  many  dens  and  caverns  fondly  believed  to 
be  carved  and  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  some  divine  power  having  no 
account  of  their  original.  Fryer  thought  them  indeed  miraculous, 
the  work  of  the  pious  zeal  of  former  ages  in  undisturbed  tranqmllity, 
thinking  the  greatest  labour  too  little  to  express  their  love  to  a  deity. 
The  passages  to  the  caves  were  difiBjcult  and  they  were  unprovided 
with  human  necessaries.^ 

Fryer  set  apart  a  day  to  take  notice  of  the  adjacent  rarities. 
The  chief  of  these  was  a  city  called  Dungeness,  that  is  Ganesh 
Dongar,  as  old  and  as  fine  work  as  the  Kanheri  caves  in  Silsette, 
cut  out  of  a  mountain  rock  with  a  temple  and  other  spacious  halls. 
Both  for  water  and  for  other  refreshments  it  was  in  no  way  inferior 
to  Kanheri  and  it  was  much  more  entire.  Time  had  not  dealt  so 
cruellv  with  it ;  the  lines  of  its  ruined  beauty  might  still  be  read 
though  in  old  characters.  Still  it  was  desolate ;  a  home  for  bats  and 
for  waspi^  to  disturb  which  was  dangerous,  being  overgrown  and 
desperately  revengeful.* 

Fryer  notices  that  the  Moghals  are  inclinable  to  the  like  credulity 
with  the  Gentoos.  They  point  out  a  mount  where  undoubtedly 
Solomon  gave  audit  to  the  two  women  who  claimed  the  same  child. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Tocta  Scheilmun  that  is  Takhta  Sulimdni, 
Solomon's  Throne.* 

Fryer  went  to  see  a  nuned  palace  where  Aurangzeb,  the  present 
emperor,  was  hospitably  received  in  his  father's  reign  and  lived  a 
pretended  fakir. ^  He  also  mentions  a  garden  left  by  a  common 
strumpet  with  a  noble  tomb  built  ra  remembrance  of  her  with  a 
well  belonging  to  a  lovely  spring  which  by  aqueducts  supplied  the 
city  with  water.* 

In  1684  Aurangzeb  ordered  thdnds  or  posts  to  be  placed  in  the 
coimtry  between  Junnar  and  Sinhgad.  In  1705  Aurangzeb  halted 
7^  months  near  Junnar  before  he  marched  towards  Bij^pur.^  In 
1716  Shihu  demanded  Shivner  fort  from  the  Moghals.^  In  1762 
Shivner  was  among  the  territory  which  Itaghun4thrav  offered  to  the 
Moghal  army  which  defeated  Mddhavrdv,  the  fourth  Feshwa 
(1761  - 1772)  midway  between  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar.^  In  1777 
Balvantr^v  Bede,  the  brother-in-law  of  N^n^  Fadnavis,  treacherously 
seized  and  killed  five  outlaws  at  Junnar.  Balvantr^v  was  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  men  and,  to  regain  his  tranquillity, 


^  East  India  and  Persia,  136-138.        *  Bast  India  and  Persia,  137-138. 
s  East  India  and  Persia,  134- 135.        *  East  India  and  Persia,  139. 
»  East  India  and  Persia,  134.  >  East  India  and  Persia,  134. 

7Qrant  Duff's  Mardthils,  178;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  879. 
•  Grant  Duff's  Mardth^,  197.  *  Grant  Duff's  HarithAs,  326. 
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he  built  a  temple  near  Junnar,  and  in  it^  as  the  object  of  worship, 
set  five  stones  or  panch  lings  representing  the  five  Kolis  he  had 
executed.^  In  a  revenue  statement  of  about  1790  Juner  is  men- 
tioned as  the  head  of  a  sarkdr  of  twenty-three  pargands  with  a  total 
revenue  of  ^146,434  (Rs.  14,64,338)  and  a  suhnlivisional  revenue 
of  £38,342  (Rs.  3,83,420).  The  limits  of  the  Junnar  sarkdr 
apparently  extended  from  P4mer  in  Ahmadnagar  to  Sasvad  in 
Poona.*  In  1793  N4na  Fadnavis  removed  BAjirav  and  Chimni,]i 
Appa,  the  two  sons  of  Raghun^thrav,  from  confinement  at 
Kopargaon  and  N^ik  to  Junnar  where,  according  to  the  local  story, 
they  were  kept  in  close  custody  in  the  gadhi  now  used  for  the  sub- 
division revenue  and  police  offices.^  On  Peshwa  M^havrdv  II.'s 
death  in  1795  Parshurim  BhAu  went  to  Junnar  and  ofiered  the 
Peshwaahip  to  B^jirdv.  Parshur^m  BhAu  held  a  cow  by  the  tail 
and  swore  by  the  God^vari,  and  Bdjirdv  was  satisfied  and  went  with 
him  to  Poena.*  In  June  1814  Mr.  Elphinstone  visited  the  *  town  and 
rich  valley  of  Joonere,  with  the  scarped  fort  of  Sheonaree  over  the 
town.'  He  went  up  the  Ganesh  Lena  hill  and  saw  the  caves.* 
In  November  1817  BAjirdv  Peshwa,  flying  from  MAhuli  in  Sdtdra 
and  Pandharpur  in  Sholdpur,  came  to  Junnar  among  whose  hills 
he  hoped  Trimbakji  Denglia  would  make  him  safe.  At  the  end  of 
December,  finding  no  safety  in  Junnar,  Bijiriv  fled  south  to  Poena.* 
In  the  war  which  followed  with  the  Peshwa  a  detachment  under 
Major  Eldridge  came  to  Junnar  on  the  20th  of  May  1818.  Both 
the  mud  forts  of  Junnar  and  Shivner  were  deserted  and  taken 
possession  of  by  Lieutenant  White  of  the  Ist  Auxiliary  Battalion  on 
the  night  of  the  21st.  Anndbhdi  Rattikar,  the  commandant  of 
Shivner,  had  fled  to  Hadsar  fort,  ten  miles  west  of  Junnar,  where  he 
was  taken.^  A  battalion  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  two  six- 
pounders,  and  a  party  of  Captain  Swanston's  Horse  were  kept  at 
Junnar.®  In  1827  Captain  Clunes  notices  Jimnar  as  a  sub-divisional 
head-quarters  with  3000  houses.^  In  1828  Junnar  had  some  fruit 
gardens,  a  good  local  market,  and  a  population  of  not  over  8000.^^  In 
1841  Dr.  Gibson,  Conservator  of  Forests,  believing  that  Shivner  would 
be  a  hot  weather  health-resort,  as  it  was  then  mtended  to  have  a 
central  Sahy^ri  railway  along  the  MdJsej  pass,  with  the  help  of 
four  Chinese  convicts  planted  a  nursery  of  200  exotic  trees  on  the 
top  of  Shivner  fort.^^  In  the  1845  disturbances  of  Rdghoji  Bh^ngria 
a  detachment  of  Native  Infantry  was  quartered  at  Junnar.^* 

Kadus,  on  the  Kamandalu  a  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  six  miles  north- 
west of  Ehed,  is  a  large  alienated  village,  with  in  1872  a  population  of 
3437  and  in  1881  of  3571.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
To  the  west  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eamandalu  are  small 
shrines  of   Mahddev,  and  near   the  shrines  is  a  rude  and  massive 
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^  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  3oc.  I.  266.        >  Waring's  Marithis,  240. 
»  Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs,  620,  See  above  p.  147.         *  See  Part  II.  p.  272. 
B  Golebrooke's  Elphinstone,  I.  281.    «  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thito,  666. 
7  PendhAri  and  MarAtha  War  Papers,  293-294. 
»  Slacker's  MarAtha  War,  316.  » Itinerary,  16. 

^0  Mr.  Pringle,  6th  September  1828,  in  Lithographed  Papers. 

"  Poona  Collector's  9220  of  21st  December  1883.   See  Part  II.  p.  76.    The  olive  still 
flourishes  on  the  hill.  See  above  p.  168.  ^  See  Part  LL  p.  308. 
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Chapter  XIV.      temple  of  Bhairav  called  Siddheehvar.     A  fair  attended  by  1000 

Places.  people  is  held  at   the  temple   on  the   tenth  of  the  bright  half  of 

Chaitra  or  March -April. 

KAlamb.  Kalamb   is  a  small  village   on  the  Poona-Junnar  road  about 

thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Khed  and  four  miles  north  of  Manchar.  In 
1814^  according  to  SirT.E.  Golebrooke^  Mr.  Elphinstone  noted  cavea 
in  the  hills  roimd  'Eullum^  many  of  them  difficult  of  access  and  some 
with  inscriptions.^  He  describes  them  as  very  handsome.  A  careful 
search  in  the  hills  round  Kdlamb  shows  no  trace  of  caves  and  the 
people  of  Ealamb  know  nothing  of  caves.  Apparently  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  extracting  from  Mr.  Elphinstone's  diary.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  caves  visited  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  were 
the  M^nmoda  group  to  the  south-east  of  Junnar  with  forty-five  caves 
and  nineteen  inscriptions  or  the  Sheldrv^  group  with  six  caves 
and  one  inscription. 

Kalas.  Kalas  village,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Ind^pur,  with  in  1881 

a  population  of  1066,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday. 

Karde.  Karde,  a  market  town  of  2074  people,  stands  in  a  plain  among 

small  hills,  six  miles  south  of  Sirur.  Earde  is  a  large  trade 
centre  with  about  190  merchants  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  other  articles  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  or  from  the  B6la  Ghdt  in  the  north-east.  The  grain 
is  sent  to  Poona,  Junnar,  and  other  market  towns.  Karde  is  the 
largest  cattle  and  money  centre  in  the  Sirur  sub-division  and  is  much 
frequented  by  distant  traders. 

EiRLB.  Ka'rle    in  M^val,  six  miles    west    of  Khadk^la,    is    a    small 

village  of  731  people  with  a  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway  and  a 
public  works  bungalow.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
About  two  miles  north  of  Edrle,  within  the  limits  of  Yehdrgaon 
village,  is  a  noted  group  of  Buddhist  caves  details  of  which  are  given 
below  under  Veh^rgaon. 

In  1817  K^rle  was  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  the  Yaughan 
brothers  who  were  hanged  at  Talegaon.^  In  1827  Captain  Clunes 
notices  Edrle  with  forty-two  houses  eight  shops  and  a  tank.' 

Kavte.  Kavte,  a  large  village,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Sirur,  with  in 

1881  a  population  of  2063,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday. 

Ekndur.  Kendlir,  on  the  Yel  a  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  about  twenty  miles 

south-west  of  Sirur,  is  a  large  market  town,  with  in  1881  a  population 
of  2989.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday.  The  second 
Peshwa  Bdjir^v  B4l&ji  (1721-1740)  granted  Eendur  to  his  favourite 
mistress  Mast^.^  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  a 
Musalm&n  saint  Wali-Bdwa  where  a  small  fair  or  urus^  attended 
by  600  people,  is  held  on  the  bright  fourth  of  Chaitra  or  March - 
April.  The  tomb  enjoys  a  grant  of  land  assessed  at  48.  6c2. 
(R8.2i). 
'KhadkAla.  Khadkala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indri^yani  thirty  miles 

north-west  of  Poona,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  M^val  sub-division 


^  Colebrooke's  Elphinstone,  I.  283.  '  See  below  Talegaon  DAbh&de. 

*  Itinerary,  10. 

^  Details  of  MaatAnbAi,  better  known  as  Maettoi,  are  given  below  under  Pibal  and 
Poona  objects. 
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with  a  railway  station  and  in  1881  a  population  of  816.  Though  a 
small  Tillage  Khadk^^  on  account  of  its  central  position  and  the 
nearness  of  the  railway ,  has  been  nuuie  the  head- quarters  of  a  sub* 
division.  Not  far  from  the  railway  station  is  a  rest-house  for  natiye 
travellers.  The  1880  railway  returns  showed  26^921  passengers 
and  739  tons  of  goods. 

Khandala,  north  latitude  18°  46'  and  east  longitude  76"*  23',  in 
a  hollow  about  1787  feet  above  the  sea  and  200  below  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyadri  hills^  forty-two  miles  north-west  of  Poena,  is  a  station  on  the 
Peninsula  railway,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3069.  The  Khand^la 
hollow  highlands  to  the  east  south  and  west,  slope  north-west  to  the 
wild  gorges  of  the  Paraha  and  TJlhas  rivers.  To  the  north  is  the 
wild  gorge  of  the  TJlhds,  to  the  east  rows  of  low  ridges  that,  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  part  the  TJlh&s  and  the  Indrfiyani,  to  the 
south  the  Bhoma-Umbari  hiUs,  and  to  the  west  a  long  flat  spur 
that  stretches  north  into  the  TJlhas  ravine.  Besides  by  the  slopes 
that  lead  to  the  Bhoma-TJmbari  hills  and  to  the  western  spur,  the 
level  of  the  KhandAla  hollow  is  broken  by  several  knolls  crowned 
by  casuarinas,  mangoes,  bamboos,  jdmhhuls,  and  other  forest  trees ;  it 
is  seamed  by  the  beds  of  torrents  that  cut  their  way  north  from 
the  steep  sides  of  the  Bhoma  range  to  the  TJlh^  ravine;  and  it  is 
crossed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Peninsula  railway  and  from  south- 
east to  north-west  by  the  Bombay-Poona  high  road.  Houses  are 
dotted  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Khanddla  hollow.  European 
and  Pdrsi  dwellings  hold  most  of  the  hieher  sites  and  the  houses 
of  the  village  are  scattered  over  four  hamlets,  the  old  site  and  the 
Mhars'  quarters  on  rising  ground  to  the  south  of  the  railway,  a 
group  of  tanners  or  Chdmbhdrs'  huts  some  way  to  the  east,  and  the 
new  suburb  now  the  main  vUlaee  lining  the  Bombay  road  near  the 
centre  of  the  hollow.  Between  the  new  village  and  the  western  spur 
is  a  large  reservoir. 

North  and  east,  beyond  the  wild  gorge  of  the  TJlh&s,  stretch 
waving  grassy  uplands,  sprinkled  with  trees  and  with  patches  of 
brushwood  and  hiU  tillage.  To  the  north,  behind  the  uplands,  rise 
the  bare  tops  and  slopes  of  the  double-peaked  B^jm&chi,  and  the 
more  distant  fiat  crest  of  Dhak,  and,  nearer  to  the  east,  the  tamer 
slopes  of  the  Gira  or  Tungdrli  hills.  To  the  south-east  the  spurs 
that  part  the  Ulhds  and  Indrdyani  rise  towards  the  south  and  join 
the  east  end  of  the  Bhoma-Umbari  range  which  stretches  about  two 
miles  from  east  to  west  at  from  300  to  500  feet  above  Khandala, 
rising  from  the  Yajiri  pass  in  the  centre,  east  into  the  Bhoma 
plateau  and  west  into  the  bare  bluff  of  TJmbari.  In  the  extreme 
south-west,  behind  Umbari,  stands  the  sharp  clear-cut  cliff  known  as 
the  Duke's  Nose  or  Ndgphani  that  is  the  Cobra's  Hood.^  Except 
the  two  long  spurs  at  the  ends  and  the  gentle  rise  to  the  Vajiri  pass* 


1  The  likenesB  in  tho  outline  of  this  rock  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  hose,  the  head 
Mng  back  on  the  hill  side,  is  best  seen  from  near  LonAvla.  The  overhanginff  point 
mad  side  rocks  which  make  the  peak  look  like  a  cobra  in  act  to  strike  are  said  to  be 
best  seen  from  near  Khopivli  or  Campoli  at  the  month  of  the  Bor  pass. 

*  The  Vajiri  pass  takes  its  name  from  Vriji  Dev,  a  red-smeared  stone,  which,  on  the 
•Tnesdays  of  Ashddh  or  June- July  is  worshipped  with  oocoannts  and  grain. 
B  866— 30 
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in  the  middle^  the  north  face  of  the  Bhoma-Umbari  range^  farrowed 
from  crest  to  base  by  lines  of  deep  cut  stream  beds^  is  in  places 
thick  with  brushwood  and  small  timber,  and  in  the  less  steep 
and  more  open  slopes  is  covered  with  ffrass  which  remains  green 
or  a  rich  brown  aiter  the  other  hill-sides  are  bleached  and  bare. 
To  the  west  the  spur  that  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Umbari  cliff 
north  to  the  Ulhds  ravine  has  its  crest  covered  Ttith  buildings, 
dwellings  with  groves  and  rows  of  trees,  two  low  fiat-roofed  blo^s 
of  barracks,  and  an  English  chapel.  Especially  in  the  soft  morning 
and  evening  side-lights  Khanddla  commands  beautiful  views 
down  the  Parana  and  Ulh^s  ravines.  From  the  grassy  thinly-wooded 
crests  the  ravines  fall  down  bare  withered  slopes  or  in  sheer  rugged 
clifis,  through  gentler  bush-clad  banks  or  terraces  and  cool  deep- 
wooded  dells,  into  the  sheer  walls  of  rock  that  overhang  the  stream 
beds.  Further  on,  as  the  gorges  join  and  broaden  into  a  valley,  the 
stream  winds  slightly  to  the  east  round  the  broad  base  of  Beran  or 
Kdth  Pathdr  whose  withered  and  rocky  upper  slopes  end  in  a  broad 
coppice-covered  plateau,  crowned  near  the  west  by  two  erassy  knolls. 
Skirting  the  base  of  Behran  the  deep  wooded  valley  ana  lower  slopes 
of  the  Ulhas,  lightened  by  grassy  glades,  stretch  north  till  in  the 
distance  the  valley  is  crossed  by  a  spur  from  Bdjmilchi  hill. 
Except  that  their  crests  bum  from  yellow  to  white  or  red,  that  the 
masses  of  foliage  in  the  valley  and  lower  slopes  grow  thinner,  the 
brown  grassy  glades  whiten  and  the  streams  slowly  run  dry,  the  larger 
ravines  that  are  cleft  down  to  the  Konkan  keep  their  main  features 
unchanged  throughout  the  fair  season.  On  the  other  hand  the 
uplands  and  shallow  Deccan  valleys  which,  during  the  rainy  months 
are  a  one-toned  green  and  in  the  dry  season  are  bleached  and  yellow, 
are  full  of  colour  in  October.  The  deep  grass,  white  only  on  steep  rocky 
slopes,  passes  through  bright  or  pale  ydlow  and  gentle  or  ruddy  browrf 
in  the  deeper  soiled  uplands,  to  the  softest  green  in  hollows  and 
stream  beds.  In  tjie  valleys  and  lowlands  the  harvested  rice  plots, 
still  moist  and  soft,  are  gay  with  small  grasses  and  marsh  flowers ; 
other  unreaped  rice  fields  are  masses  of  gold  or  white  framed  by  lines 
of  brown-gray  grass  ;  while  in  the  damper  hollows,  fiooded  from  some 
tiny  channel,  are  beds  of  late  rice  with  gray  nodding  plumes  and 
sharp  quivering  leaves  of  the  brightest  green. 

Of  the  280  Ehanddla  houses  seventy-five  are  of  the  first  class, 
forty-five  of  the  second,  and  160  of  the  third  class.  Of  these,  eleven 
are  on  the  original  village  site,  eleven  in  the  Mh&rs'  quarters,  four 
in  the  Ch^mbhdrs'  hamlet,  and  the  rest  in  the  new  suburb  or  scattered 
over  the  hollow. 

The  stock  returns  show  thirty-four  bullocks,  120  cows,  and  forty 
buffitloes  thirty-five  of  them  female  and  five  male,  five  horses,  and 
fifty-eight  sheep  and  goats.  There  are  nine  two-bullock  ploughs,  and 
six  buUock  carts  and  one  riding  cart.  The  fields,  cMefly  in  the 
upper  valleys  to  the  east,  yield  rice,  ndgli^  vari,  and  sdva. 

Among  the  565  people  of  the  village  proper,  besides  Mar^tha  Brdh- 
mans  and  Eunbis  are  an  Osv&l  Shr^vak,  three  families  of  Ling&yat 
Vtois,  two  Pardeshis  one  a  Th6kur  the  other  a  man  of  low  caste, 
two  SonArs,  a  LohAr,  a  K^uidr,  a  Nimdev  Shimpi,  aNh&vi,  a  Dhobi, 
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two  Puj&ri  Kolis^  and  several  families  of  Ch&mbhirs  and  Mh&rs. 
There  are  nine  houses  of  Musalmans  and  one  or  two  of  Christians. 
Europeans  and  Pdrsis  yisit  the  village  in  the  fair  season  but  none 
stay  during  the  whole  year.  There  are  nine  shops,  three  kept  by 
Lingdyat  V  4nis  grocers  and  grain-dealers,  one  by  a  Marw^r  V^Uii  a 
grain-dealer  and  moneylender,  one  by  a  tailor,  two  by  goldsmiths, 
and  two  liquor-shops  one  for  European  the  other  for  native  fermented 
liquor. 

During  the  fair  season  twenty  or  thirty  bullock-carts  pass  up  and 
down  the  Bombay  road  daily,  besides  a  few  ponies  and  some  droves 
of  pack  buUocks.  The  cartmen  are  Deccan  Eunbis,  Telis,  and 
Musalmans,  belonging  chiefly  to  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar.  They 
make  three  or  four  trips  in  the  fair  season,  taking  wheat,  millet,  oil, 
butter,  onions,  potatoes,  raw  sugar,  cotton,  kulthiy  a  dye  called  tai-vatf 
pepper,  and  coriander  seed ;  and  bringing  back  chiefly  salt  from 
JPanvel  and  Pen  and  to  a  less  extent  rice,  date,  and  cocoanuts.  The 
bullock  pcu^kmen  are  chiefly  Lamans  from  the  eastern  Deccan  who 
take  millet,  wheat,  and  linseed  and  bring  back  salt  which  is  the  only 
article  it  pays  them  to  carry.  They  make  two  trips  a  year.  Ponies, 
belonging  chiefly  to  Eunbis  and  Musalmdn  Bdgbins,  take  betel-leaf  or 
pan  to  Pen  and  Panvel  and  come  back  either  empty  or  with  loads  of 
dried  fish.  These  ponies  make  about  two  trips  a  month.  Men  are 
sometimes  met  carrying  headloads  of  grain,  chiefly  rice  and  ndglu 
They  are  almost  all  Musalmans  and  Slunbis  and  come  from  Ehopivli, 
Earjat,  and  other  villages  near  the  foot  of  the  Sahy&dris. 

The  railway  station,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Ehandila  hollow,  ia 
surrounded  on  the  east  south  and  west  by  ridges,  hills,  and  wooded 
knolls.  Northwards  the  country  is  open  rising  in  the  distance  into 
four  chief  lulls,  the  nearer  and  lower  spurs  of  the  Gira  or  Tungdrb' 
hills  in  the  east,  the  flat  top  of  Dhak  and  the  double  peaks  of  Il4j- 
mdchi  to  the  north,  and  the  wooded  knoll-crowned  plateau  of  Nam 
Path^r  or  Beran  to  the  north-west.  From  the  station  the  road  runs 
north  for  about  150  yards  to  the  Bombay  road  which  stretches  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  crest  of  the  Bor  pass« 
Almost  the  whole  of  Ehandala  lies  to  the  west  of  the  station  and  the 
Bombay  road,  between  the  point  where  they  join  and  the  barradc 
ridge  in  the  west.  The  only  parts  of  the  village  that  lie  beyond 
these  limits  are  the  old  villaffe  site  and  Mh^rs'  quarters  on  rising 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  railway ;  to  the  east  three  dwellings,  two 
on  high  ground  almost  a  mile  towards  Londvla  and  a  third  smaller 
and  lower  about  half  as  far  ;  and  in  a  hollow,  a  few  yards  east  along 
the  Poena  road,  a  cluster  of  Chdmbh&rs'  huts.  To  the  north  of  the 
point  where  the  railway  and  the  Bombay  road  meet  are  three  small 
dwellings,  and,  a  little  to  the  west,  on  a  bare  plateau  that  stretches 
north  to  tilie  edge  of  the  Paraha  ravine  are  the  travellers*  bungalow^ 
and  two  small  houses  one  used  as  an  hotel.  On  the  flat  ground 
across  the  Paraha  ravine  to  the  north  of  the  travellers'  bungalow 
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1  The  charge»«tihe  tmyellen*  bungalow  are  2a.  (Re.  1)  for  one  room  for  a  day  and 
night  and  U.  (8  as. )  for  one  room  for  a  day.  There  is  a  meeaman  and  messenger .  The 
messman's  boarding  charges  are,  besides  firine,  for  a  hot  breakfast  or  luncheon  2i, 
(Be.  1),  for  a  cold  breakfast  or  luncheon  Is.  M,  (12  <u,),  and  for  dinner  3s.  (Rs.  IJ). 
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reached  from  the  Poena  road,  across  the  little  wooded  ravine  where 
the  Dhobis  wash,  traces  of  a  cleared  carriage  way  and  several  house 
plinths  seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  straw-built  shed,  built  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  and  often  visited  by  him  when  Governor  of  Bombay 
(1819-1827).  The  house  stands  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky 
precipice  skirting  the  Paraha  ravine  and  commands  a  fine  view  west 
and  south  to  the  Khanddla  plateau.^  About  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  travellers'  bungalow  is  a  pyramid-shaped  stone  monument 
to  Mr.  Grahcun  the  botanist.^  A  few  yards  to  the  east  of  Graham's 
monument  are  two  small  tombs,  one  with  a  flat,  the  other  with  an 
upright  stone.^  Further  north  where  the  ground  falls  into  a  lower 
plateau  is  a  flat  stone  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  4|  lon|?  and 
three  broad  with  a  raised  central  square  block  on  which  a  pair  of  foot- 
prints are  carved.  This  stone  marks  the  grave  of  a  Hindu  mason  or 
Gavandi  who  died  while  the  railway  was  being  made. 

To  the  west  of  the  station,  the  Bombay  road  passes,  with  the  poet 
office  on  the  right   and  a  wooded  knoll  on  the  left,  through  new 


^  Colonel  J.  White,  RE.  Ab  early  as  1811  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  found  oat  the 
charm  of  Khand&la.  In  December  1811  (Colebrooke's  Elphinstone,  I.  243)  he  wrote  : 
The  deep  solitude  of  these  valleys,  apparently  shut  from  all  mankind,  the  lilenoe 
dibtarbed  only  by  the  waving  of  branches,  and  the  picturesoue  arrangement  of  crags 
and  woods,  recall  delightful  ideas  and  lead  to  the  fancy  of  nappy  hours  spent  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  In  September  1823  (Colebrooke*s 
Elphinstone,  II.  247)  he  wrote  from  Khanddla  :  I  have  this  morning  ridden  from 
Panvel  on  to  my  bungalow  here;  I  am  now  in  my  room  within  three  stens  of  the 
cliff.  My  window  is  immediately  over  it.  It  has  been  raining  and  thin  cloudB  are 
■till  sailinff  up  the  chasm.  Hak  Puner  is  in  sight  over  a  cloud  which  covers  the 
whole  of  tne  top  of  the  Khand&la  hill.  The  cascade  though  not  full  is  iu  great 
beauty  and  the  sound  of  it  is  the  only  one  heard. 

'  The  inscription  runs  :  To 

John  Graham,  Esqr., 

Deputy  Post  Master  General  of  Bombs j, 

An  Active  Originator,  "Warm  Supporter,  and  Aooomplished  Member 

of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 'Western  India. 

Bom  at  "Westkirk  on  Esk  1806 

Died  at  KandaUa  28th  May  1838. 

Erected  by  his  numerous  Friends  throughout  this  Presidency 

In  oommemoration  of 

The  many  Estimable  qualities  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  aU  the  relations 

of  Private  Iiife  and 

The  untiring  exertion  to  oblige  for  which  he  was  not  less  Oonspiouous  ia  the 

Discharge  of  his  Official  Functions 

And  in  token  of  their  high  sense 

of  his  Disinterested  Labours  and  Valuable  Oontributions 

in  the  cause  of  Botanical  Bolenoe. 

'  The  writing  on  the  flat  stone  runs  : 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory 

of 

Wm.  Byrne, 

Late  H.  M's  IV  Lt.  Dragoons,  Who 

Departed  this  life  28th  January  1844*, 

Aged  58  years 

Leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family  to  lament  their  lose. 

— 0 — 

Weep  not  for  me  my  children  dear 

I  am  not  dead  but  sleeping  here. 
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Khandiila,  a  doable  line  of  low-tiled  or  iron-roofed  houses  with  a 
stone-built  school  and  some  brick-built  graindealers'  and  grocers' 
shops.  Beyond  this,  after  passing  over  the  railway  the  lake  lies  on 
the  left  and  on  the  right  is  a  second  hamlet  with  a  Pdrsi  rest-house^ 
a  blacksmith's  and  a  butcher's  shop,  and  some  other  houses  chiefly 
of  lower  class  Hindus.  On  a  wooded  knoll  to  the  right  stands  a 
dwelling  house,  the  property  of  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhdi.  To  the  left 
in  front  are  the  rest-quarters  for  troops  and  a  rest-house  for  travellers 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  To  the  south  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yajiri  pass  are  two  small  dwelling-houses,  and  in  the  west  on 
the  barrack  spur  surrounded  by  casuarina  trees  is  the  Ehand^a  hotel, 
farther  to  the  north  a  smaller  house  used  as  officers'  quarters,  the 
barrack  outhouses,  two  long  flat-roofed  blocks  of  barracks,  another 
set  of  outhouses,  and  a  hospital,  and  a  little  further  to  tiie  north 
the  English  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  cliff  with  rows  of  tall 
casuarina  trees  is  Bair^Lmji's  bimgalow  overhanging  the  TJlh^ 
valley.* 

The  old  forts,  rock-temples,  and  sacred  groves  in  the  coimtry 
round  make  Khandila  a  convenient  centre  for  a  number  of  trins. 
These  trips  mav  be  divided  into  two  classes,  half-day  trips  and  whole- 
da^  trips.  Of  the  half -day  trips  the  simplest  is  to  walk,  ride,  or 
drive  two  miles  to  Londvla,  walk  about  three  quarters  of  a  loile 
through  its  sacred  grove,  and  come  back  up  the  steep  grassy  slope  of 
Bhoma  hill  along  its  rolling  plateau  and  back  by  the  bush-clad  Y  ajiri 
pass,  a  round  of  about  six  miles.  The  crest  of  the  Vajiri  pass,  or  still 
better,  the  top  of  the  TJmbari  scarp  to  the  west,  commands  an 
excellent  view  of  the  Th^na  and  many  of  the  West  Poena  hiUs. 
North,  across  the  upper  gorge  of  the  Ulh&s,  rise  the  plateau  and 
the  double-fortified  peaks  of  Bi.jmdchi,  and  behind  Bikjmdchi  the 
distant  masses  of  Jivdihan  and  Nana's  Thtunb,  the  watchers  of  the  N4na 
pass.  A  little  to  the  right  of  R^jm&chi  is  the  flat  crest  of  Dh&k,  and 
behind,  through  a  break  in  the  range,  the  Eusur  pass  hills.  Further 
east  and  closer  at  hand  are  the  lower  and  tamer  spurs  of  the  Gira 
or  Tungllrli  hiUs.     The  eastern  view  of  the  Indr&yani  valley  is  hidden 
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The  writing  on  the  npright  stone  nms  : 

Saored 

to  the 

Memory  of 

Mary  Jane 

Infant  Daughter  of 

Joeeph  and  Harriet 

Dnnoombe 

Who  departed  tliie  life 

On  the  8rd  Dea  1842 

Aged  18  months  and  25  daye. 

On  high  ahe  now  doth  stand 

With  Angel's  harp  and  voioe  i 

And  midst  the  saintly  band 

She  doth  in  Ohrist  rejoioe. 
i  Near  the  west  wall  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  BairAmji*s  house  is  a  pillar  aboot  a  foot 
square  and  four  feet  high  covered  with  ridi  mnoh  worn  carving.  Among  the  figures 
are  more  than  one  small  seated  images.  The  pillar  is  said  to  have  been  brouglit 
Irom  near  the  reversing  station  by  a  Mr.  Adam  who  was  employed  in  making  the 
railway. 
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by  the  ridge  of  the  Bhoma  hill.  To  the  souths  beyond  the  lands  of 
Kuranda  where  the  Indrdyani  takes  its  rise^  is  the  bare  western  cliff 
of  S^karpathdr  and  to  the  left  the  three  nobs  of  Devha  rising  by 
rugged  steps  to  the  jagged  head  of  Morgiri  or  JiUnbulni.  Behind 
the  bare  western  scarp  of  S4karpath&r  rise  the  two  isolated  peaks  of 
Kodri  fort  and  Malegar  backed  by  wild  lofty  ranges^  the  Mulshi  hills 
behind  Eo^  and  the  Tel  Buli  hills  behind  Malegar.  To  the  west, 
beyond  the  Sahy&lri  ravines^  stretch  the  rice  fields  and  grass 
uplands  of  the  P^t^ganga  valley  with  the  tree-fringed  lake  of* 
^hopivli  in  the  foreground,  and  down  the  centre  of  the  vaUey  the  lonff 
rows  of  trees  that  mark  the  line  of  the  Bombay  high  road.  Beyond 
the  Sahyddri  spurs^  that  form  the  southern  limit  of  the  Pdtdlganga 
yalley,  rises  the  massive  block  of  M^nikgad  on  the  borders  of  Pen 
and  Karjat;  behind  Manikgad  stretches  the  water  of  the  Apta 
creek,  and  still  further  west,  out  of  Bombay  harbour,  rises  the  roimd- 
topped  hill  of  Earanja.  To  the  right  of  Ehopivli,  beyond  the 
railway  spur,  stretches  the  fiat  top  of  Mdther^,  and  the  rugged 
crags  of  B^va  Malang,  and  to  the  south  the  level  crest  of  Prabal 
and  the  sharp  point  of  False  Funnel.  Behind  the  south  shoulder  of 
False  Funnel  are  the  Persik  hills  and,  further  to  the  west,  S^Lsette 
rising  in  three  chief  groups,  S^tkhindi  behind  Thina  in  the  north, 
the  fanheri  group  in  the  centre,  and  the  hills  roimd  Yeh&r  in  the 
south.  Further  to  the  north,  rising  close  at  hand  from  the  Ulhaa 
ravine,  is  the  wooded  knoll-crowned  plateau  of  Beran  or  Path&r  and 
a  group  of  distant  hills  centering  in  the  rugged  mass  of  Mdhuli. 
Across  the  XJlh^  valley  from  Beran,  Uiim^hi  Bhim^hankar  and 
the  watchers  of  the  Nana  pass  complete  the  view. 

A  second  trip,  which  also  is  best  made  on  foot,  is,  after  passing  two 
miles  along  the  Lon^vla  road  to  the  railway  gate  which  leads  to  the 
Londvla  grove,  to  turn  north  across  the  l^ung^rli  rice-lands  and 
climb  the  Gira  range  that  divides  the  villages  of  l^ungdrli  and  Eunch. 
From  its  central  position  Gira  commands  a  finer  view  than  almost 
any  except  the  highest  hills.  To  the  north,  bounded  to  the  right  by 
flat-topped  ridges  in  the  lands  of  Euli,  P^ngloli,  and  Yalvandi, 
stretches  the  wild  wooded  crest  of  the  Sahyddris,  gashed  by  the 
branch  of  the  Eachal  gorge,  that,  all  but  a  narrow  neck,  cuts  off 
Rdjm^hi  from  the  Deccan.  Behmd  Bdjm^hi  are  the  distant  out- 
lines of  Bhimdshankar,  Jivdhan,  and  Nona's  Thimib.  Over  the  narrow 
neck,  to  the  east  of  B&jmdchi,  rises  the  massive  level  outline  of 
Dhdk,  and,  further  to  the  right,  range  rises  behind  range  till  the 
view  is  closed  by  the  T^Udr  spur  three  miles  from  Ehadkala.  East  and 
south-east  lies  the  Indr4yani  valley,  the  level  rice-lands  broken  by 
wooded  knolls,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  wild  clear-cut 
outlines  of  Euvara,  Batrdsi,  Yisdpur,  Lohogad,  and  the  Sakarpath^ 
gateau,  behind  which  rise  the  lofty  peaks  of  Morgiri  or  J4mbhulni, 
Eo&ri  fort,  and  S41tdr.  To  the  west  lies  the  hollow  of  Ehandila, 
bounded  to  the  south  by  the  Bhoma-TJmbari  range  and  ending 
northward  in  the  rugged  gorge  of  the  upper  TJlh^  stretching  to 
the  base  of  the  wood^  jplateau  of  Beran  or  N4th  Pathdr,  behind 
which  rise  M&ther&n  and  Prabal,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Silsette 
hills  and  the  Bombay  harbour.  After  reaching  the  crest  of  the 
Oira  hill  the  path  runs  east  along  the  hill-top  tul  it  turns  down  a 
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steep  gorge  through  a  grove  of  old  trees  and  huge  climbers.  It 
then  crosses  the  rice-lands  of  P4ngloli  back  to  Lon^yla  and 
Khandilla.    The  whole  distance  is  about  nine  miles. 

A  third  trip^  which,  like  the  two  former  trips,  should  be  made  on 
foot,  is  south  through  the  Yajiri  pass  in  the  Bhoma-Umbari  ranffe 
down  into  the  lands  of  Karvanda,  up  a  steep  zigzag  grassy  path^ 
about  three  miles  to  the  top  of  the  Duke's  I^ose  or  the  N&gphani 
that  is  Cobra's  Hood,  which  commands  a  wide  view  like,  and,  in  some 
respects,  finer  than  the  view  from  the  TJmbari  bluff.  Then  back 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Karvanda,  turn  to  the  west  keeping  the  gaunt 
scarp  of  Ndgphani  to  the  right,  and  wind  along  a  rugged  uneven 
path  through  the  rich  forest  that  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  SahyMri 
slopes.  Towards  the  north  the  wood  grows  thinner  and  the  path, 
^rossinff  the  crests  of  spurs  and  winding  along  the  edges  of  ravines, 
keeps  fairly  level  till  it  reaches  the  grassy  p&teau  on  which  stands 
the  £handdla  hotel     The  whole  distance  is  about  nine  miles. 

A  fourth  half -day  trip,  which  can  be  done  only  on  foot  and  is  best 
suited  for  a  morning  walk,  is  along  the  Bombay  road  to  the  first 
turn  below  Bair^Lmji's  bungalow.  Then  leaving  tiie  road,  pass  along 
a  path  that  slopes  down  tlie  west  side  of  the  ravine  till  it  is 
crossed  by  the  railway,  keep  to  the  railway  for  about  500  yards, 
and,  leaving  it  when  it  enters  a  cutting,  take  to  the  left  hand 
zigzag  up  the  steep  southern  face  of  Beran  or  Ndth  Father. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  is  about  125  feet  above  the 
travellers'  bungalow,  pass  west,  through  blanched  grass  and  stunted 
coppice,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  top  of  either  of  the  knoUs.^ 
Beyond  the  knolls,  the  hill  top  stretches  in  a  second  but  shorter 
plateau,  the  part  of  the  hill  east  of  the  knolls  beiag  known  as  Berah 
and  the  west  as  N&th  Path&r.  The  view  to  the  north  is  over  the  TJlhds 
valley  with,  in  the  distance,  Dugad  north  of  MitherlLn  and  M^huli 
further  to  the  right.  To  the  north-east  are  the  steep  bare  sides  and 
flat  plateau  of  lUjmdchi  with  its  two  fortified  peaks.  Behind 
Kdjmdchi  rises  Dhak,  and,  beyond  a  deep  bay  in  the  line  of  the 
Sahyddris,  Bhim^hankar,  Jivdhan,  and  Nona's  Thumb.  To  the  east 
and  south-east,  beyond  the  Ulh^s  gorge,  are  the  peaks  along  the 
south  of  the  Indr^yani  valley,  the  rounded  Euvara,  the  pointed 
Batr^si,  the  long  fiat  of  Yisdpur,  and  the  short  comb-back  of  Lohogad. 
Further  to  the  south  are  the  isolated  peaks  of  Tung  and  Tikona  and 
the  jagged  outline  of  Morgiri  or  J4mbulnL     To  the  south  rise  the 

¥[)int^  scarp  of  the  Duke's  Nose  and  in  the  distance  the  heights  of 
elbaili  and  Tamani.  To  the  left  is  the  heavy  bluff  of  M^iikgad 
and  the  range  that  centres  in  the  pillarlike  peak  of  Kamdla  or 
Funnel  Hill.  Futher  to  the  left  are  the  smaller  pillar  of  False 
Funnel,  and  the  long  flat  backs  of  Prabal  and  M&ther&n.  The 
Beran  plateau  is  badly  off  for  water.     About  a  month  after  the 
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1  The  chief  trees  are  :  rundi  karand  Cassia  carandas,  gda  Randia  dametomm, 
iaran  Zisyphas  mgosa^  jdmbhul  Easenia  jambolanam,  at^tU  iron  wood  Memecylon 
edtile,  kumur  Jasminnm  Utifolinm,  pHur  Fious  eordifolia,  laigunda  ndna  Lagerstrnmia 
Mrriflora,  b<mda  aulu  Vaoffaiera  ednlis,  rdmeta  Lanosaphon  eriooephaliu,  dMNi 
Briedelia  retosa,  and  vdraa  Ueterophngma  roxburghii. 
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rains  some  families  of  Dhangars  come  bringing  herds  of  cattle. 
There  are  then  some  pools  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  knolls.  But 
these  pools  soon  dry  and  there  is  seldom  water  later  than  January. 

There  are  six  chief  whole-day  trips,  two  east  one  to  the  Yeh£rgaon 
or  E^rle  and  Bhaja  caves  and  the  otiber  to  the  forts  of  Lohogad  and 
Yis^pur ;  one  sonth-east  to  the  Bedsa  caves ;  one  south  to  S^karpath^r ; 
one  west  to  the  Gambhim4th  cave ;  and  one  north  to  R& jmdchi  fort. 

For  the  Edrle  and  Bhdja  caves  the  only  route  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fair  season  is  to  ride  or  drive  to  the  Edrle  travellers'  bungalow 
about  six  miles ;  ride  or  walk  to  the  Edrle  caves  and  back  to 
the  bungalow  about  three  miles ;  breakfast  at  the  bungalow  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  ride  or  walk  to  the  Bhaja  caves  about  three  miles, 
and  back  six  miles  to  Ehandala.  The  whole  distance  is  about  twenty 
miles.  In  the  later  part  of  the  cold  and  during  the  hot  season 
(March- June)  the  pleasantest  route  is  to  drive  or  ride  by  the  old 
Poona  road  alon^  the  south  limit  of  the  Indr4yani  valley  about  eight 
miles  to  Bhdja ;  from  Bh^ja  about  two  miles  to  the  Edrle  bungalow, 
breakfast,  and  in  the  afternoon  drive  or  ride  two  miles  to  the  X4rle 
caves  and  back  by  a  cross  country  track  that  joins  the  main  road 
near  the  village  of  Yakshai  about  two  miles  west  of  Kdrle.  The 
whole  distance  is  about  eighteen  miles.  The  caves  are  described 
under  Yeh4rgaon  and  Bh4ja. 

The  second  whole-day  trip  to  the  east  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
cold  season,  to  ride  or  drive  to  K^rle,  from  Kdrle  to  walk  or  ride 
about  two  miles  to  Bh4ja,  and  from  Bhdja  to  walk  up  a  pass  to 
the  plateau  from  which  Lohogad  rises  on  the  right  and  Yisdpur  on 
the  left.  Yisit  Lohogad,  and  then  going  east,  up  the  south  face  of 
Yisapur,  cross  the  hill  and  come  down  along  the  plateau  above 
the  Bhdja  caves ;  then  back  to  Kdrle  and  home  by  the  main  road  to 
Khandala.  In  the  later  part  of  the  fair  season  and  during  the  hot 
weather  the  pleasantest  way  of  seeing  Lohogad  and  Yisdpur  is  to  take 
the  old  Poona  road,  and  leaving  it  at  the  village  of  Avadhi,  to  clunb 
the  pass,  cross  the  Lohogad  plateau,  dimb  Lohogad  and  examine 
the  n)rt,  descend  to  the  plateau  and  passing  on  to  v  isdpur  cross  the 
hill  and  return,  meeti|i'|;  horses  or  a  pony-cart  at  Bhdja.  The 
whole  distance  is  about  eighteen  nules.  Details  are  given  under 
Lohogad  and  Yisdpur. 

The  trip  to  the  Bedsa  caves  is  along  the  old  Poona  road  and 
under  Lohogad  eleven  miles  to  Pimpalgaon  ;  climb  the  hill ;  go  down 
the  back  a  few  hundred  feet ;  and  pass  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  caves,  and  return  by  the  same  route.  The  whole  distance  is 
about  twenty-five  miles.    The  caves  are  described  under  Bedsa. 

The  next  trip  is  to  the  southern  hills  either  through  the  Yajiri 
pass  about  four  miles  or  round  by  Londvla  eight  miles  to  the  top  of 
odkarpathdr.  From  Sdkarpathar  trips  may  l^  made  in  almost  any 
direction.  One  of  the  best  is  about  four  miles  south  to  the  great 
Devgad  wood. 

The  trip  to  the  Brdhmanic  rock  temple  of  GambhimiLth  in 
the  north  face  of  Beran  or  Ndth  Pathdr  can  be  done  only  on  foot. 
The  way  is  the  same  as  to  the  top  of  Beran  hill,  except  instead  of 
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leaving  the  railway  at  the  first  catting,  keep  along  the  line  through 
six  tunnels  to  about  500  feet  below  KhancUUa.  Then,  leaving  the 
nulway  on  the  right,  dimb  a  steep  hillside  about  150  feet  above  the 
railway  with  roughly  cut  steps  near  the  top.  From  this  the  path 
leads  for  a  short  mstance  along  a  rough  rocky  ledge  under  an 
overhanging  scarp  with  an  outer  row  of  very  old  Michelia  champaca 
or  chdmpha  trees.  In  front  of  the  cave,  which  from  its  very  sloping 
roof  seems  to  be  partly  at  least  a  natural  cavern,  is  a  rude  frame 
supported  on  four  pillars  with  a  sloping  roof  roughly  thatched  with, 
plantain  leaves,^  Details  of  the  cave  are  given  under  Jambrug  in. 
the  Thi,na  Statistical  Account.* 

The  path  to  R^jm^hi  fort  in  the  north-east  begins  with  a  long 
bend  to  the  east.  It  then  winds  along  the  rough  crest  of  the 
Sahy&dris,  round  the  top  of  the  deep  Kachal  valley,  across  a  narrow 
neck  or  isthmus  and  round,  up  a  steep  pass,  to  the  plateau  from  which 
rise  the  double  fortified  peaks  of  Manranjan  on  the  west  and  the 
higher  and  steeper  Shrivardhan  on  the  east.  The  way  badk  is  across 
the  same  neck  and  along  the  same  rough  plateau  and  as  the  distance 
is  about  twenty-four  miles,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  done  at  a 
walk  and  most  of  it  on  foot,  it  is  difficult  to  complete  the  trip  much 
under  twelve  hours. 

Khed,  north  latitude  IS""  50'  and  east  longitude  73""  57',  on  the 
Bhima,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Poena,  is  a  municipal  town,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Khed  sub-division,  with  in  1872  a  population 
of  6446  and  in  1881  of  7015.  The  limits  of  the  Ehed  township 
include  the  enormous  tillage  area  of  13,060  acres  or  upwards  of 
twenty  square  miles  and  about  twenty-four  hamlets.  The  town 
has  good  camping  grounds  especially  in  a  mango  grove  about  a  mile 
to  the  east,  and  a  rest-house  for  native  travellers  on  the  Bhima 
near  the  Ahmadnagar  road.  Besides  the  sub-divisional  revenue 
and  police  offices  Kked  has  a  sub-judge's  court,  a  municipality, 
a  dispensary,  a  Government  school,  a  post  office,  the  tomb  of  the 
Moghal  general  DiUvarkh&n  and  three  temples. 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1863.  In  1882-83  it  had  an 
income  of  £45  (Rs.450)  chiefly  from  a  house-tax  and  an  expenditure 
of  £80  (Rs.  800).  The  dispensary  was  opened  in  1876. 
In  1882-83  it  treated  twenty  in-patients  and  4187  out-patients  at 
a  cost  of  £69  (Rs.  690).  DiUvarkh&n's  tomb  and  mosque  lie  ta 
the  north  of  ike  town  just  outside  the  Delhi  gate.  They  are 
surrounded  by^  a  wall  enclosing  a  large  plot  of  land  most  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.  The  shrine  is  domed  and  bmlt  on  a  raised  plat- 
form, the  upper  part  of  which  is  ornamented  all  round  with  a  hanging 
wreath  of  sculptured  flowers.  The  outside  is  quadrangular  with  a 
minaret  flanking  the  dome  at  each  comer.  The  four  walls  are  adorned 
each  with  a  double  row  of  three  blank  arches,  the  centre  arch  in  the 
lower  and  the  two  side  arches  in  the  upper  row  being  minutely 
cusped.  The  shrine  contains  two  tombs  said  to  be  of  DiULvarkhin 
and  his  brother.'    An  inscription  over  the  entrance  shows  that  llie 
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tomb  was  built  in  1613  (h.  1022)  or  early  in  the  reign  of  Jahingir 
(1605-1627).  The  small  mosque  to  tne  wdst  of  the  tomb  is  a 
graceful  specimen  of  Musalmin  carved-stone  Work.  It  is  built  on  a 
raised  platiorm  and  has  a  double  row  of  three  arches. 

The  three  temples  are  of  TukdideTi,  Siddheshvar,  and  Yishnu.  Th^ 
temple  of  Tukdidevi  at  Tuk^v&di  lies  a  few  yardjB  to  the  right  of 
Ibe  Poona-Ndsik  road.  The  temple,  which  is  a  rough  looking 
building,  is  entered  from  the  east  through  a  small  porch  with  a  waU 
and  pilbrs  on  either  side.  The  porch  opens  into  a  hall  or  mandap 
with  twelve  pillars  in  four  rows  of  three  each  and  guarded  by  a  high 
I)ara{>et  wall  surmounted  by  short  Bingle-stone  pillars.  The  pillars 
are  rude  and  massive ;  square  about  the  middle,  then  eight-sided^ 
then  four-sided,  again  eight-sided,  and  then  a  series  of  rings 
surmounted  by  a  square  abacus  which  is  tapped  by  a  heavy  headpiece 
with  four  projections.  A  flat  stone  roof  rests  on  the  pillars  and 
recedes  slightly  beneath  each  set  of  four  pillars.  The  external  roof 
•of  the  haU  or  nave  .is  flat  with  a  pot  or  kalash  at  each  of  the  four 
comers  and  a  small  spire  where  the  hall  roof  meets  the  shrine.  The 
dxrine  has  an  oval  dome  with  a  rude  minaret  at  each  of  the  four 
comers.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  one-stone  lamp-pillar.  The 
temple  of  Siddheshvar  stands  among  trees  on  the  Bhima  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  town.  The  building  includes  a  nave,  a  transept^ 
^and  a  shrine.  It  is  entered  from  the  north  through  a  small  porch 
whose  roof  rests  on  two  pillars.  •  The  shrine  has  a  pyramidal  and 
fluted  or  ribbed  roof  with  a  dome  above  and  fiome  snake  ornaments 
^doming  the  ribs  on  the  east  and  west.  Over  either  transept  is  a 
smaller  dome  and  a  very  small  one  over  the  nave.  The  projecting 
entablature  of  the  temple  is  adorned  tmdemeath  with  pendent  abaci 
ending  in  what  looks  like  a  ling  and  with  an  occasional  figure.  A 
Sanskrit  inscription  over  the  doorway  shows  that  the  temple  was 
bmlt  by  Trimbak  Mahddev  a  Vdni.  in  1726  (S.  1647).  A  fair  is 
held  on  the  Maliashivratra  Day  in  February-March.  To  the  north- 
east of  the  temple  is  a  ruinous  corridor  rest-house  of  brick  and 
mortar.  Its  eastern  side  consists  of  four  cusped  arches,  and  the 
north  side  of  seven  arches  of  which  the  middle  only  is  cusped.  The 
flat  roof  is  ornamented  with  a  pierced  cornice.  To  the  north  of  the 
temple  is  a  small  pond  with  flights  of  steps  on  the  east  north  and 
south.  On  tiie  west  the  corridor  has  eight  pillars  and  two 
pilasters  in  its  frontage  towards  the  pond.  The  north  steps  are 
broken  by  two  small  shrines  facing  similar  shrines  on  the  south. 
About  a  mile  south  of  Khed  on  the  Bhima  is  a  temple  to 
Yishnu  built  about  1830  bv  Ohandir^Lm  an  ascetic.  A  small  fair  is 
held  at  the  temple  on  the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan  or  July- August. 

In  1707  Ehed  was  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Sh&hu  and  the 
party  of  his  aunt  Tdr^b^  the  widow  of  lULja  Bim.  Dhan&ji,  the 
general  of  T^rdbai,  did  not  support  her  minister  the  Pant  Pratmidhi 
who  fled  to  Sdt&ra.^ 

EedRaon  village  in  Bhimthadi  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Supa, 
with  in  1881  a  poptdation  of  1572,  has  a  station  on  the  Peninsula 


1  Grant  ThxfTn  Mahithis,  186. 
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railway  33^  miles  east  of  Poona.    The  1880  railway  returns  showed 
17,802  passengers  and  489  tons  of  goods. 

Kikvii  a  large  yillaee  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Sdsvad,  with 
in  1881  a  population  of  1563,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

•  Koarigad  Fort,  in  the  Mulshi  petty  division  on  the  Poona* 
KolAba  frontier,  rises  on  a  flat  topped  detached  hill  commanding 
the  Ambavni  pass  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Bor  pass  and 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Poona.  Stretching  north  and  south  with 
an  extreme  end  pointing  north,  the  fort  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  The  ascent  lies  over  a  steep  gorge,  and  the  passage- 
to  the  main  entrance,  which  is  completely  covered  with  fallen 
masonry,  leads  on  the  north-east  to  a  ruined  gateway  standing 
among  blown-up  walls.  There  is  another  on  the  west  or  weakest 
side  of  the  fort  It  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  main  entrance^ 
being  steeper  and  up  the  rugged  face  of  the  rock.  The  defences 
include  a  wall  banquette  round  the  top,  embrasured  for  guns  at 
irregpilar  intervals,  and  provided  with  embrasured  towers  at  the- 
comers.  The  top  is  flat  and  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  two.  largia* 
ponds  supplied  with  abundant  water  and  by  a  ruined  temple  o£ 
£[oaridevi.^  Seven  large  cannon  lie  on  the  hill,  Lakshmi,  the 
largest  of  them,  being  pointed  to  command  the  Ambavni  pass. 

In  1486  Koari  was  taken  by  Malik  Ahmad  afterwards  the  first 
Ahmadnagar  king.^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
according  to  Koli  tradition,  a  Koli  Lumilji  Bhekhar,  the  chief  or 
fidik  of  Pimpalgaon  in  the  Mah^  valley,  was  anxious  to  be  sa/mdik  os* 
head  of  the  EoUs.  To  gain  the  favour  of  the  Musalm^n  government 
Lumdji  brought  word  that  there  was  a  splendid  horse  in  Kodri  fort. 
If  he  was  given  some  money  he  would  try  and  get  it  for  the 
emperor.  The  money  was  advanced,  the  Kolis  of  all  the  fif ty-twa 
valleys  gathered,  and  surrounded  the  fort.  At  the  end  of  a. 
year,  as  the  siege  had  made  no  progress,  the  Musalm^n  governor 
threatened  that  unless  they  took  the  fort  in  a  month  a  number 
of  them  would  be  put  ta  a  disgraceful  death.  Many  of  the  Kolis 
fled,  but  Lum^ji  and  some  of  his  friends  dressing  as  woodmen 
got  into  the  fort  and  bribing  one  of  the  garrison  hy  his  help  got  a 
hdder  fastened  at  the  top.  Lum^ji  and  his  friends  came  down 
from  the  fort  and  then  with  a  band  of  their  followers  began  to 
climb.  When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  rock  from  whose  top  the 
ladder  was  hanging  they  found  the  ladder  was  seven  or  eight  feet 
short.  One  got  on  the  back  of  another  and  a  third  on  him  and 
so  reached  the  ladder  and  seventy  or  eighty  made  their  way  to  the 
fort.  They  overpowered  the  guard  and  secured  ^the  horse.  They 
were  canymg  it  off'in  triumph  when  one  of  the  garrison  shot  it  dead. 
The  Musalmto  governor  was  so  pleased  with  Lumdji's  daring  that  he 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  noble  and  enrichiDd  him.  In  the  Mardtha 
war  of  1818  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother  advanced  te  Koari  after 
taking  Lohogad,  Yisipur,  lUjmAchi,  and  Tung  and  Tikona  in  Bhor 
territory.     Its  difficulty  of  access  from  the  K&rle  valley  showed 
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consLcLerable  obstraction  to  the  progress  of  the  detachment ;  and  one 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Poena  proTed 
ineffectual.  Another  avenue  being  found,  Lieutenant^Colonel  Prother 
came  before  the  place  on  11th  March  with  an  advance  party  which 
drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts,^  leaving  the  remainder  oi  the  detach- 
ment to  follow  under  Major  Hall  of  His  Majesty's  89th  Foot 
which  arrived  on  the  following  day  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy 
train.  Even  this  had  been  greatly  lightened  by  leaving  at  Lohogad 
two  eighteen-pounders  and  one  of  the  thirteen-inch  mortars.  On 
the  13th  a  fire  from  the  smaller  mortar  opened  against  the  place  and 
produced  immediately  an  evident  conflagration,  while  another  battery- 
was  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  opposite  the  north-eastern  gateway, 
which  was  the  chief  access  to  the  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
at  daybreak/  this  likewise  opened  with  good  effect  from  one 
thirteen,  one  ten,  and  two  eighl^inch  mortars,  and  about  seven  in  the 
evening  the  enemy's  magazine  was  seen  to  blow  up  which  laid  the 
chief  gateway  in  ruins  and  burnt  several  of  their  houses.  This 
induced  the  garrison  to  demand  a  suspension  of  hostiUties,  which 
was  followed  an  hour  afterwards  by  their  surrender.  About  700 
men  supposed  to  include  some  of  those  who  had  fled  from  Yis^piir 
and  Lohogad  and  the  commandant  Jdnoba  £hdu  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  detachment  on  this  occasion  was  twelve 
men  including  one  officer  of  Engineers  slightly  wounded,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  about  thirty-five  most  of  wnom  were  killed  at  the 
explosion.  Treasure  valued  at  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1  lakh)  and  some 
grain  were  found  in  the  fort.  The  fall  of  Koari  was  followed  on  the 
17th  by  the  surrender  and  occupation  of  the  dependent  fortress  of 
Gangad  about  eight  miles  to  the  south  .^ 

Eoregaon  village,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Sirur  and 
about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Poena,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 
960,  is  famous  for  its  successful  defence  on  the  1st  of  January  1818 
by  800  British  troops  against  30,000  Mar&tyis.  Towards  the  end  of 
December,  in  the  pursuit  of  B4jirdv  Peshwa  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Kirkee  (5th  November  1817),  news  reached  Colonel  Burr,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Poena,  that  Bdjirkv  was  passing  south  from  Junnar  and 
meant  to  attack  Poena.  Colonel  Burr  sent  to  Sirur  for  help.  The 
second  battalion  of  the  first  regiment  Bombay  Native  Infantry  of 
500  rank  and  file  under  Captain  Francis  Staunton,  accompanied  by 
800  irregular  horse  and  two  six-pounder  guns  manned  by  twenty- 
four  European  Madras  artillerymen  imder  a  Serjeant  and  a 
Lieutenant,  left  Sirur  for  Poena  at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the 
Slst  of  December.  After  marching  all  night,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles,   about  ten  in  the  morning,  from  the  high  ground 


>  For  the  reoonnaissanoe  and  investment  of  the  fort  Uentenant  Remon  of  the 
fSogineera  and  a  part^  under  Captain  Roee  of  His  Majesty's  89th  Reeiment  were 
detached  from  Semli  six  miles  south-east  of  Koari  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  and 
they  completely  succeeded  in  their  object  of  gallantly  driving  in  the  enemy  who 
were  advantageously  posted  on  a  height  prote<^ed  by  a  weU  directed  fire  from  the 
fort  guns.  The  besieging  force  with  knapsacks  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  and 
after  a  march  of  six  miles  advanced  to  the  charge  up  a  steep  hill  to  the  very  walls  of 
the.  fort,  th9  bei^eged  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  Bombay 
fMrm,  28th  March  1818.  a  BUoker's  MarAUU  War,  247-248. 
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behind  Talegaon  Dhamdiiere,  they  saw  across  the  Bhima  the  Peshwa's 
army  of  25,000  Mardtha  horse.  Captain  Staunton  marched  on  as 
if  to  ford  the  river,  then  turned,  and .  took  the  village.  Koregaon 
was  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  of  no  great  strength.^  Captain 
Staunton  secured  a  strong  position  for  his  guns  and  awaited  the 
enemy's  attack.  As  soon  as  the  Mar^tha  horse  saw  the  British  they 
recalled  a  body  of  5000  infantry  which  was  some  distance  ahead. 
When  the  infantry  arrived  three  parties,  each  of  600  choice 
Arabs  Gos^vis  and  regular  infantry,  under  cover  of  the  river 
bank  and  supported  by  two  guns,  advanced  to  storm  the  village 
on  three  points.  A  continued  shower  of  rockets  set  on  fire 
many  of  the  houses.  The  village  was  surrotinded  by  horse  and 
foot  and  the  storming  party  broke  down  the  wall  in  several 
places  and  forced  their  way  in  and  secured  a  strong  square 
enclosure  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged.  Though  the 
village  stood  on  the  river  bank  the  besiegers  cut  them  off  from  water. 
Wearied  with  their  night's  march,  under  a  burning  sun,  without 
food  and  without  water,  a  handful  of  men  held  an  open  village  against 
an  army.  Every  foot  was  disputed,  several  streets  and  houses  were 
taken  and  retaken,  but  more  than  half  the  European  officers  being 
wounded,  the  Arabs  made  themselves  masters  of  a  small  temple,  where 
three  of  the  officers  were  lying  wounded.  Assistant  Surgeon  Wingate, 
one  of  their  number,  got  up,  and  went  out,  but  was  immediately 
stabbed  by  Arabs  and  his  body  mangled.  Lieutenant  Swanston, 
who  had  two  severe  wounds,  advised  nis  remaining  companion  to 
suffer  the  Arabs  to  rifle  them,  which  they  did  but  without 
further  violence.  In  the  meantime,  a  party  of  the  battalion  under 
Lieutenant  Jones  and  Assistant  Surgeon  W^Uie,  came  to  the  rescue, 
retook  the  temple  and  carried  their  compamons  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety.  Thirst  drove  the  besieged  nearly  frantic  and  some  of  the 
gunners,  all  of  whom  fought  with  glorious  bravery,  thinking  resistance 
hopeless,  begged  for  a  surrender.  Captain  Staunton  would  not  hear 
of  yielding.  The  gunners  were  still  dissatisfied  when  their  officer, 
Lieutenant  Chishobn,  happened  to  be  killed  and  the  enemy  encouraged 
by  his  death  rushed  on  one  of  the  guns  and  took  it.  Lieut.  Pattinson, 
Adjutant  of  the  Second  Battalion,  a  man  six  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
of  giant  strength  and  heroic  courage,  was  lying  mortally  wounded  shot 
through  the  body.  Hearing  that  the  gun  was  taken  he  called  on  the 
Grenadiers  once  more  to  follow  him,  and,  seizin?  a  musket  by  the 
muzzle,  rushed  into  the  thidk  of  the  Arabs  and  felled  them  right  and 
left  till  a  second  ball  through  the  body  disabled  him.  He  was  nobly 
seconded,  the  gun  was  retaken,  and  dragged  out  of  a  heap  of  dead 
Arabs.  Lieutenant  Chisholm's  body  was  £)und  with  the  head  cut  off. 
This  is  the  fate,  cried  Captain  Staimton,  of  all  who  fall  dead  or  aUve 
into  Mar^tha  hands.  The  gunners  took  the  lesson  to  heart  and  fought 
on  with  unflinching  courage,  and  the  defence  did  not  slacken  though 
only  three  officers.  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  Wyllie,  remained  fit  for  duty.  Towards  evening  their 
case  seemed  hopeless.     As  night  fell  the  attack  lightened  and  they 
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ffot  water.  By  nine  the  firing  ceased  and  the  Mardth&s  left. 
Of  the  834  defenders  of  Koregaon  275  were  killed  wounded 
and  missings  of  whom  were  twenty  of  the  twenty-six  gunners.^ 
The  Mardth^  lost  between  600  and  600  killed  and  wonnded.  In 
reward  for  the  defence  of  Koregaon  which  General  Sir  T.  HMop 
described  as '  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  brilliant  achievements  ever 
recorded  on  the  annals  of  the  Army'  the  second  battalion  of  the 
First  Regiment  was  made  Grenadiers  as  the  first  battalion  had  been 
made  for  the  defence  of  Mangalur.  The  motto  of  the  regiment 
became  Mangalur  and  Koregaon.^  Captain  Staunton  was  appointed 
an  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  the  Goyemor  General  and  presented  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  with  a  sword  ornamented  with  a  suitable 
inscription  and  a  sum  of  500  guineas.  On  attaining  the  rank  of 
Major  in  1823  Captain  Staunton  was  ajppointed  a  companion  of  the 
Most  Honourable  the  Military  Order  of  the  Bath.* 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  visited  Koregaon  two  days  after  the  fight 
(3rd  January  1818)^  found  every  sign  of  violence  and  havoc.  The 
houses  were  biimt  and  scattered  with  accoutrements  and  broken 
arms,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  men  and 
horses.  The  men  were  mostly  Arabs  and  must  have  attacked  most 
resolutely  to  have  fallen  in  such  numbers.  Some  wounded  were 
treated  with  the  same  care  as  the  British  wounded.  About  fifty 
bodies  within  the  village  and  half  a  dozen  without,  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  made  not  less  than  300.  About  fifty  bodies  of  sepovB 
and  eleven  Europeans,  besides  the  officers,  were  f oimd  imperfectly 
buried.* 

At^  the  eminence  near  the  river  is  a  round  stone  tomb,  where  the 
artillerymen  killed  in  the  action  were  buried.  At  this  point  the 
river  is  crossed,  and  300  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Poona  road  on  the 
opposite  bank  is  an  obelisk  65  feet  high  of  which  25  feet  is  pediment 
12'  8^^  square.  It  stands  on  a  stone  platform  32^  4'' square.  The 
obelisk  is  of  polished  hard  stone,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall 
six  feet  high  on  three  sides,  and  an  iron  railing  with  a  handsome 
iron  gate  and  two  lamps  on  the  west  side.  The  inscription  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  is  in  Mardthi ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  west 
side  given  below  is  in  English.  The  inscription  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  gives  the  names  of  the  English  killed  and  wounded,  and 
of  four  natives  attached  to  the  artillery  who  were  killed,  from  which 
it  appears  that  of  the  eiffht  officers  engaged  three  were  killed  and 
two  wounded,  and  of  the  twenty  EngBsh  artillerymen  eleven  were 
killed.     The  English  inscription  on  the  west  side  is : 


^  The  details  are:  Second  battalion  First  Regiment,  500  rank  and  file  and  ^ve 
officers,  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Pattinson  killed,  Lientenant  Conellan 
wounded,  Lieutenant  Jones,  Assistant  Surgeon  Winsate,  killed.  Artillery,  twenty- 
four  men  and  two  officers,  Lieutenant  Ghisholm  killeaand  Assistant  Surgeon  Wyllie. 
Auxiliary  Horse  900  men  and  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Swanston  wounded.  Grant 
Dufi*s  Mardthis,  658  footnote  2.         >  Grant  Duff's  MarAthlUi,  658  footoote  L 

'  The  sword  was  presented  to  Captain  Staunton  on  the  Ist  of  January  1820  by  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  Five  years  later  Lieutenant-Colonel  Staunton, 
C.B.,  died  on  the  25th  of  June  1825  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Historical  Record, 
2nd  Grenadier  Reeiment,  19-34, 39.  ^  Colebrooke's  Elphinstone,  IL  16-17. 

'Murray's  Bombay  Handbook^ 304-305.  Compare  Jacgnemont^  Voyage  dans  1* 
Inde,  IlL  544. 
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Tills  Oolumn 

ia  areoied  to  oonunamorate  the  defenoa  of  Ooregaom 

by  a  Detachment  oommaaded  by  Captain 

Staunton  of  the  Bombay  XSatablishment 

whioh  was  sonoimded  on  the  Ist  of  January  1818 

by  the  Feshwa's  whole  army  under  his 

personal  command, 

and  withstood  throughout  the  day  a  series  of 

the  most  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  assaults  of  his  best  troops. 

Captain  Staunton, 

under  the  most  appalling  ciroumstanceSi 

persevered  in  his  desperate  resistance, 

and,  seconded  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 

his  Detachment, 

at  length  achieved  the  signal  discomfltura  of 

the  XSnemy 

and  accomplished  one  of  the  proudest 

triumphs 

of  the  British  Army  in  the  Xasl 

To  perpetuate 

the^  Memory  of  the  brave  troops 

to  whose  heroic  firmness  and  devotion  it  owes 

the  glory  of  that  day, 

the  British  Oovemment 

has  directed  the  names  of  their  Corps  and  of 

the  killed  and  wounded 

to  be  inscribed  on  this  monument 

MDCCCXZn.1 

Eurkuinb,  a  small  village  of  911  people^  on  the  Poona-ShoUpur 
roady  sBTen  miles  south-east  of  Pdtas  station  and  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Bdr^mati,  has  two  temples  built  in  honour  of  Phirangddevi, 
one  in  the  village  and  the  other  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  larger 
temple  of  cut  and  polished  stone  is  eight-sided  with  an  audience  hall 
or  sabhd/mandap  and  verandas  on  both  sides.  The  other  temple 
on  the  hill  is  smaller  and  was  built  by  Sambhdji  N4ik  Nimb^lkar, 
Deshmukh  of  Phaltan  in  1759  (Shak  1681).  it  contains  a  Mar^thi 
inscription  in  Devnigari  characters  dated  Shak  1681  (a.d.  1759) 
recording  the  name  and  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  of  the  temple. 

About  four  miles  south  of  the  Kdrle  cave  hills  and  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Ehandala,  in  the  range  that  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Indrdyani  valley,  stand  two  fortified  hills,  Lohogadto  the  west  short 
and  comb-backed,  and  Yisdpur  long  and  leyel  to  the  east.  From  the 
Tillage  of  Bhdja,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Edrle  railway  station,  a  path 
leluis  up  the  face  of  a  sUghtly  wooded  spur  to  the  plateau  from  which 
rise  the  sheer  clifis  of  Lohogad  on  the  right,  and  the  tamer  sides  of 
VisApur  on  the  left.  From  the  top  of  the  pass,  between  two  hills,  the 
track  divides,  one  branch  runningwest  below  the  cli£b  of  Lohogad, 
the  other  east  below  the  slopes  of  v  is4pur.    This  is  the  simplest  path 

S}  either  of  the  hills  and  is  open  all  through  the  fair  season.  During 
6  hot  months  (March -May)  the  pleasantest  way  of  seeing  Loho- 
gad and  Yisapur  from  Khandkla  or  Lon&vla,  is  to  start  from  the 
western  village  of  Avadholi,  climb  Lohogad  from  the  south,  and 
passing  to  Yisdpur,  scramble  up  the  steep  rugged  gorge  in  its  south 
face,  and,  crossing  the  hill,  return  by  the  north  ravine  ^ong  a  smooth 
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part-tilled  plateau  and  down  the  steep  hill-side  that  overhangs  the 
village  of  Bhdja.  From  Londvla,  keeping  to  the  right  under  the 
southern  range  of  hiUs,  a  rough  cross  country  road  f  (mows  the  line 
of  the  first  English  highway  betwe^i  Poona  and  the  Bor  pass,^ 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  to  Ayadholi.  The  closer 
view  of  Lohogad  shows  a  long  rocky  point,  known  as  the  Scorpion's 
Sting  or  Vichwkdnta,  running  north-west  from  the  main  body  of 
the  upper  hill,  and  ending,  oyer  the  AyadhoU  valley,  in  a  bare  black 
fortified  crag.  From  Avadholi  the  path  leads  up  a  steep  well 
wooded  pass  to  a  rolling  plateau  with  scattered  trees  and  patches 
of  tillage  from  which,  on  the  left,  rises  the  black  cliff  of  Lohogad  fort. 
At  first  under  the  Scorpion's  Sting,  a  cliff  about  300  feet  high,  and 
then,  under  the  bare  scarp  of  the  main  hill  whose  walled  crest,  con- 
nected with  the  Scorpion's  Sting  by  an  arched  gateway,  rises  about 
150  feet  higher,  the  path  leads  through  about  two  miles  of  open 
woodland  and  hiU  tillage  to  the  shady  village  of  Lohvadi.  To  the 
left  of  LohvMi  are  the  sites  of  some  lar^  buildings,  the  dwellings 
of  the  local  deshmukhs  who  had  formerly  large  mansions  and  a  well 
and  garden.  A  filled  up  well  may  still  be  seen,  in  which  according 
to  the  local  story  at  a  wedding  the  child  bride  and  bridegroom  feu 
were  drowned  and  the  place  was  deserted. 

Behind  Lohv^i  a  path  leads  to  the  sole  entrance  to  the  fort^ 
where,  from  among  the  trees,  up  the  face  of  a  steep  spur,  winds 
a  flight  of  steps,  partly  built  partly  rock-cut,  guarded  by  four 
arched  gateways,  each  flanked  by  double  bastions  rising  one  above 
the  other,  the  highest  standing  clear  against  the  sky.^  On  the 
right,  before  reaching  the  lowest  gateway,  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
rugged  scarp,  is  a  row  of  three  caves,  their  mouths,  except 
narrow  doorways,  closed  by  modem  masonry  walls.  The  first  cave, 
known  as  the  Salt  Store,  and  measuring  nineteen  feet  long  by 
twenty-two  broad  and  sis:  and  a  half  high,  is  plain  without  pillars 
or  writing.  Along  the  east  wall  are  two  stone  benches  each  about 
six  feet  long  by  three  broad  and  two  high.  Between  the  stone 
benches  a  door,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  into  a  second  cave,  also  plain 
and  without  pUlars,  about  twenty-six  feet  by  twenty  and  seven  high 
and  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  modem  stone  and 
mortar  wall.  A  door  in  the  back  wall  of  this  cave  opens  on 
a  second  smaller  chamber.  A  few  vards  further  along  the  hill  side 
is  a  third  cave,  with  a  masonry  wall  built  nearly  across  the  entrance 
and  the  inside  partly  filled  with  water.  Beyond  it  is  a  large  rock- 
cut  water  cistern  about  forty  feet  square  and  eighteen  deep,  the 
roof  supported  on  two  rough  rock-cut  pillars.  In  the  bare  j&ce  of 
the  clin,  about  thirty  feet  above  this  line  of  caves,  reached  by  a  broken 
flight  of  rock-cut  steps,  are  two  unfinished  cells,  the  lower  five  feet 
and  a  half  by  five  and  the  upper  six  by  five  and  four  high.  A  hole 
leads  through  the  fioor  of  ihe  upper  into  the  lower  cave,  and,  when 

'  1  Thouffh  rough  and  in  places  entirely  destroyed  this  road  can  stiU  be  deaiiy 
traced.  It  is  locally  known  as  the  Peshwa's  road,  and  may  be  on  the  line  of  a 
Mardtha  hijg;hway^  but  the  remains  of  pavement  and  metalling  seem  English, 

2  Aocordmg  to  Lord  Valentia  (1803)  the  gateways  take  away  from  the  strangth  of 
the  place  by  offering  a  lodgment  for  a  storming  pao^.    Travels,  H.  171 . 
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finighed,  the  two  would  probably  have  formed  one  chamber.  Their 
poflition  outside  of  the  defences,  and  the  contrast  between  the  modem 
masonry  entrance  and  partition  walls  and  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the 
lower  caves,  and  the  rough  stone  steps  and  openings  into  the  upper 
caves,  bear  out  the  people's  belief  that  these  caves  were  not  granaries 
but  Buddhist  monk-dwellings  or,  as  they  say,  Pindav-hewn  houses. 
Their  simplicity  and  rudeness,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  older  Junnar  caves  point  to  an  early  date.  A  little  above 
this  line  of  caves  rises,  on  the  left,  the  western  bastion  of  the 
first  or  Ganesh  Gate.  This  was  the  first  of  the  additions  made 
by  Ntoa  Fadnavis  about  1789.  There  is  still  a  generally  believed, 
and  apparently  true,  storv  that  the  building  had  to  be  stopped 
because  the  foundation  of  the  bastion  would  not  hold.  At  last  Ndna 
was  warned  in  a  dream  that  the  defences  could  never  be  completed 
until  the  favour  of  the  god  of  the  hill  was  won  bv  burying  alive  a 
man  and  a  woman;  After  much  difficulty  a  Mardtna  of  the  Sdbale 
dan  agreed  to  offer  his  eldest  son  and  his  son's  wife.  A  hole  was 
dug  and  the  two  were  buried  alive  and  over  them  the  foundations 
of  the  bastion  were  again  laid  and  have  ever  since  stood  firm.  In 
reward  for  this  sacrifice  the  headship  of  the  village  of  Lohv^di  was 
taken  from  a  Ghadshi  family  and  given  to  the  S&bale  whose  fourth 
in  descent  is  the  present  police  pdm. 

According  to  the  local  story,  of  the  four  gateways,  the  Ganesh, 
N&rdyan,  Hanumant,  and  Maha,  the  first  second  and  fourth  were 
built  in  tiie  time  of  N^na  Fadnavis  and  the  third  or  Hanumant  is 
older  and  was  built  by  the  Musalm&ns.  The  gateways  of  all  are 
arched  in  Musalmto  style  and  strengthened  by  masonry  bastions,  the 
windings  of  the  steps  and  the  heights  of  the  gateways  being  so 
planned  that  the  approach  is  commanded  by  all  the  bastions.  The 
gates  are  of  teak  strengthened  with  iron,  the  lowest  or  Ganesh  gate 
being  armed  against  elephants  by  long  iron  spikes.  Here  and  there 
in  the  bastions  of  the  Ganesh  and  other  gates  are  a  few  small  dis^ 
mounted  guns.^  Inside  of  the  Ganesh  Gate  on  the  right  hand,  about 
the  level  of  the  roof  of  the  gateway,  is  a  broken  image  of  Ganpati. 
A  little  further,  about  halfway  to  the  Ndrayan  gate,  in  a  niche  on 
the  right,  is  a  small  broken  image  of  Gauri,  Ganpati's  mother, 
seated  with  crossed  feet  and  upturned  soles,  her  hands  resting  on 
her  knees,  four  bracelets  on  each  wrist,  a  bodice  and  a  tiara  or 
fMikut  on  her  head.  To  the  right,  about  halfway  between  the 
N^riyan  and  Hanumant  gates,  are  two  caves,  the  nearer  fourteen  fset 
by  sixteen  and  nine  high,  used  by  the  Mar^thte  as  a  ndchni  store, 
and  the  further,  about  twenty-nine  by  thirty  feet  and  twelve  high, 
used  as  a  rice  store.  They  are  plain,  without  pillars  ornament  or 
writing,  and,  except  narrow  doors,  have  their  mouths  closed  by 
masonry,  ^eir  depth,  three  or  four  feet  below  the  entrance^ 
and  the  roughness  of  the  tool-marks,  support  the  local  belief  that 
they  are  the  work  of  men,  not  of  tiiie  P&ncustvs,  and  were  cut  by  the 
Mar^thds  as  granaries.  A  few  steps  further,  before  passing  through  the 
M&ruti  or  Hanumant  gateway,  a  rough  broken  image  of  M^uti  is  cut  in 
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Hie  cliff  on  the  rigKt.  Just  above  this  image  is  the  Mdruti  or  Hanmnant 
gateway,  the  original  gate  of  the  fort,  which,  according  to  the  local 
story,  was  built  by  Alamgir  or  Aurangzeb,  but  is  probably  at  least  as 
old  as  the  Ahmadnagar  kings  (1489-1636).  A  few  steps  above  the 
M^ruti  gate  the  staircase  is  spanued  by  an  arch  or  kamdn  fitted  with 
holes  for  bolts  and  bars.  A  tittle  further  the  staircase  turns  sharp  to 
the  right  in  front  of  the  Maha  or  Great  gateway,  a  plain  wooden  door 
«et  in  a  Musabn&n  arch,  with  some  slight  tracery  above  and  a  small 
image  of  Miruti  on  either  side.  Within  the  gateway  is  a  ruined  court 
and  guard-room  with  one  arch  standing. 

Facing  the  Maha  gate,  on  a  stone  plinth  about  five  feet  high,  stands 
a  stone  mausoleum,  a  square  tower  capped,  as  it  seems  from  the  out- 
dde,  by  a  rough  clumsy  dome.  This  building,  which  is  about  fifteen 
feet  square  ino^de,  has  two  slightly  ornamented  stone  tombs  on  the 
floor,  and  rises  in  a  plain  well-proportioned  dome  about  twenty-five 
feet  high.  It  has  no  inscription.  According  to  the  local  story  it  is  a 
cenotaph  in  honour  of  Aurangzeb  and  one  of  his  wives.  Close  to  the 
mausoleum  are  the  ruins  of  the  small  court-house  or  dhdkti  sadar^  and 
in  front,  between  the  tomb  and  the  clifi  edge,  are  the  remains  oi  the 
armoury  or  lohdr^khdna.  Behind  the  dome,  the  hill  rises  into  a  bare 
knoU  about  100  feet  high,  and  to  the  right,  under  a  clifi  about  thirty 
feet  high,  are  the  well-built  plinths  of  four  courtyards  or  ehauks, 
said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  chief  Government  offices  or  mothi  sadar. 
In  the  rockv  brow  behind  are  a  set  of  four  caves.  The  cave  most 
to  the  south  and  west  has  its  mouth,  all  but  a  hole  about  two 
feet  Square,  choked  with  earth  and  fallen  rocks.  To  the  north-east| 
behind  the  ruins  of  the  chief  court-house,  is  a  cistern  about  twelve 
feet  deep  cut  into  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  inner  part  supported  by  a 
roughly  hewn  rock  piUar.  A  few  steps  to  the  right,  with  a  porck 
about  fifteen  feet  by  eight,  is  the  second  cave  partly  filled  with 
mud  and  water,  the  entrance  blocked  by  rocks  and  earth,  and  with  a 
modem  wall  and  door  built  across  it.  Inside,  a  modem  stone  and 
mortar  wall  divides  the  cave,  leaving,  to  the  left,  a  compartment 
about  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  From  this,  a  few  yards  to  the  easl^ 
two  rock-cut  doorways  lead  into  two  small  chambers,  one  to  the 
left  the  other  facing  the  entrance  doorway.  The  cave  is  plain 
throughout  without  pulars  or  ornament.  A  few  yards  further,  opening 
from  a  smaU  terrace  strewn  with  stones  and  under  an  overhanging 
rock,  is  a  third  cave  with  a  recess  on  the  right  and  two  smaU 
chambers  on  the  left.  This  cave,  which  is  known  as  the  treasury, 
Khajdndd/rki  kothi  or  Jdrnddrkhdna^  measures  about  sixty  feet  long 
by  forty-five  broad  and  about  eight  high.  It  is  plain  without  pillars 
^r  ornament  and  has,  along  the  east  wall,  a  stone  bench  about  three 
feet  high,  five  feet  broad,  and  twenty-seven  feet  long. 

Slight  brick  partitions  divide  the  cave  into  compartments  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  and  up  the  middle  a  row  of  treasureHOofkrs,  aboat 
three  feet  square,  have  been  sunk  in  the  floor.  A  few  yards  further, 
under  an  overhanging  rock,  about  six  feet  deep,  is  a  fourth  cave 
known  as  the  Lakshmi  Eothi  The  original  entrance  seems  to  have 
been  a  central  doorway  with  rock-posts  and  two  side  windows  or  open- 
ings, each  about  three  feet  high  and  eight  long,  cut  halfway  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  cava    But,  except  a  doorwi^  measoring  five  feet  by 
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three,  the  front  has  been  closed  by  a  modem  stone  wall.  Inside  of 
the  door  is  a  rock-cut  hall,  fifty  feet  by  thirty  and  seven  high,  with 
rock-cut  side  benches,  but  without  pillars  ornament  or  figures.  Part 
of  the  hall,  cut  off  by  a  brick  partition,  has  been  used  as  a  store-room ; 
and  in  the  roof,  between  the  outer  and  inner  doorways,  a  loop  has  been 
cut  from  which  to  hang  the  scales  used  in  weighing  grain  and  stores. 
In  the  back  wall  of  tlus  hall  are  four  rough-hewn  rock  pillars,  each 
about  three  feet  square,  placed  so  as  to  form  a  central  doorway  and 
two  windows  on  either  side,  each  window  about  eight  feet  Ions  and 
four  high,  corresponding  to  the  windows  in  the  outer  wall.  A  flight 
of  three  rough  st^ps,  with  plain  rock-cut  side  benches,  each  five  :^t 
long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  lead  to  the  inner  doorway.  Within 
this  doorway  is  a  second  hall,  about  fiif ty  feet  by  nine  and  a  half  and 
seven  high,  in  no  way  differing  in  style  from  the  outer  hall,  except  that 
at  each  end  a  door  leads  into  a  rock-cut  chamber  twelve  feet  by  ten. 
Through  the  back  wall  of  this  second  hall  are  reached  a  central  and 
two  side  chambers,  the  central  chamber  about  17'  6""  by  13'  6^  and 
each  of  the  side  chambers  ten  feet  by  fourteen.  Within  this  central 
chamber  is  an  inner  shrine  about  eight  feet  by  four  with  a  small  room 
to  the  left.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  shrine  are  some  markings  and 
hollows  which  look  as  if  a  relic-shrine  or  other  object  of  worsMp  had 
been  wrenched  from  the  wall.  The  story  is  that  this  cave  was  the 
dwelling  of  Lomesh  Rishi  and  that  a  passage  once  ran  through  the 
back  wall  of  the  shrine  into  the  seer's  private  chamber.  One  of  the 
Musalm&i  kings  is  said  to  have  spent  sixtv  bottles  of  oil  in  lighting 
this  passage  in  search  of  the  seer,  and,  on  failing  to  fiind  him,  ordered 
the  mouth  to  be  closed.  Beyond  Lakshmi's  chamber  are  two  small 
rough  caves  and  a  larger  one,  apparently  about  twenty  feet  by  forty, 
now  half  filled  with  mud  and  water.  This  group  of  caves  is  by  the 
people  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Pdndavs,  and  though  no  trace 
of  ornament  figures  or  writing  has  been  found,  the  style  of  the  work, 
the  position  commanding  a  fine  view  south-east  across  the  Pauna 
valley  to  the  Mindvi  Tikona  and  Mor^iri  or  J^mbhulni  hiUs,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  shrine  of  Bahiroba  now  the  tomb  of  Shaikh 
Umar,  favour  the  idea  that  it  was  once  a  Buddhist  settlement  If 
they  are  Buddhist,  the  oaves  rank  among  the  oldest  class  belonging  to 
the  second  or  first  century  before  or  after  Christ.  Passing  over  the 
high  ground  in  which  the  caves  are  cut,  the  path  leads  to  a  walled 
enclosure,  at  the  west  end  of  which,  covered  by  a  rough  thatched  roof^ 
is  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Umar  Avalia  an  Arab  saint.  Shaikh  Umar  is. 
said  to  have  come  from  Mecca  with  six  brothers  one  of  whom  was. 
B^va  Malang  who  gave  his  name  to  the  hill  near  Kalyin  in  the 
Konkan  and  another  Shaikh  Salla  of  Poena.  They  are  said  to  have 
come  as  missionaries  before  MusalmiLn  power  was  established  in  thp 
Deccan.  According  to  the  guardian  or  mujdvar  of  the  tomb,  whose 
famQy  have  held  the  post  for  seven  generations,  when  Shaikh  Umar 
came  to  Lohogad  he  found  a  Hindu  ascetic  on  the  hiU-top  whom  he 
seized  by  the  leg  and  tossed  across  to  the  Yisiipur  plateau  where  his 
shrine  is  still  worshipped  as  the  vandev  or  forest-god.^    Once  a  year, 
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on  the  December* January  or  Pau«^  full-moon,  a  fair  is  held  at  Shaikh 
Umar's  tomb,  to  which  about  1200  pilgrims  come,  Hindus  of  all  castes 
as  well  as  Musalmdns,  mostly  from  the  villages  round  as  far  as  Poona. 
One  of  the  visitors,  a  Hindu  of  the  saddkr  or  Jingar  caste,  lately 
(1880)  presented  the  shrine  with  a  handsome  silk  covering.  In  a 
comer  of  the  enclosure  are  several  votive  day  horses.  Behind,  that 
is  to  the  west  of,  the  saint's  tomb,  the  hill  rises  into  a  steep  grassy 
knoll  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  most  of  the  hill-top.  To  the 
north  of  the  central  knoll,  about  150  yards  to  the  west  of  the  saint's 
tomb,  is  a  masonry  pond  about  140  yards  round  and  with  two 
flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water.  Chi  the  east  wall  of  the  north 
flight  of  steps  a  Mar^thi  inscription  dated  S.  1711  (a.  d.  1789) 
states  that  the  maker  of  the  pond  was  B^ji  Janirdan  Bh&nu 
(that  is  Ndna  Fadnavis),  whose  agent  or  representative  was  Dhondo 
Balldl  Nitsure,  and  the  mason  who  built  it  B^jichat.  This  pond 
does  not  now  hold  water.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  hiU 
the  English  are  said  to  have  run  ofi*  the  water  in  search  of  treasure 
and  the  escape  opening  has  never  been  closed.  The  remains  of  a 
stone  structure  for  working  a  leather  bag  and  of  water-channels 
to  the  north  show  that  the  water  of  the  pond  was  once  used  for 
gardening.  To  the  south  of  the  central  knoll  and  to  the  west  of 
the  domed  tomb  is  a  ruined  temple  of  Trimbakeshvar  Mahddev,  and 
close  to  the  temple  a  rock-cut  cistern  and  a  well  of  pure  water.  To 
the  north-west  of  the  pond  there  seems  to  have  been  a  garden  where 
the  artillery  apparently  was  parked.  A  few  guns  lie  about  and 
stone  balls  are  loimd  in  the  grass.  At  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
hill-top  a  path  passes  through  an  arched  gateway  down  a  rough 
descent  of  100  or  150  feet  to  the  strip  of  rock  known  as  the  Scorpion's 
Sting.  This  rock,  which  is  about  1500  yards  long  and  from  twenty 
to  forty  yards  broad,  has  a  rough  flat  top  and  steep  sides  strengthened 
by  broad  masonry  parapets.  The  walled  passage  at  the  west  end  of 
the  rock,  according  toLordValentia  (1803),  was  the  beginning  of  a 
flight  of  steps  whicn  were  planned  by  one  of  the  S&t^ra  chiera  but 
never  completed.^ 

To  the  west  of  the  plateau,  below  the  Lohogad  cliff,  is  a  hamlet  of 
about  six  Koli  huts.  They  grow  hiU-grains,  ndchni  and  vari,  own 
cattle,  and  make  butter.  They  are  Puj^ri  or  Pin  KoUs  acting  as 
temple  servants  to  Ganpati,  Mdruti,  Bahiroba,  Khandoba,  and 
Yithoba.  The  Maritha  Kunbis  eat  and  drink  with  them,  but  they 
do  not  intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Ik4re,  Dhanvale,  D4kole, 
and  Shilke. 

Lohogad  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  famous  of  Deccan  forts 
and  is  probably  a  settlement  of  very  great  age.  Its  position, 
commanding  the  high  road  to  the  Bor  pass,  must  have  always  made  it 


the  top  of  the  pa88»  on  the  way  from  Bhdja,  is  an  old  temple  to  some  fonn  of  Devi 
with  a  broken  dome  in  the  crose-ooiner  or  Hem&dpanti  style.  Closer  under  Lohogad, 
on  a  rough  plinth,  are  thirteen  small  stone  horses  about  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  long, 
said  to  TO  the  stable  of  Shaikh  Umar.  Here,  in  passing,  Hindu  women  and  children 
leave  a  small  branch  or  tree-twig.  It  seems  probable  that  Shaikh  Umar*B  stud  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  Bahiroba  horse- worship. 

1  Travels,  11.  171. 
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importanV  and  its  large  seriee  of  cavee,  though  not  yet  properly 
examined^  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  Buddhist  resort  at  least 
as  early  as  Bhdja,  Edrle,  and  Bedsa  (b.c.  200  -  a.d.  200).  On  these 
grounds,  and  from  its  resemblanoe  in  name  and  position,  it  seems 
possible  that  Lohogad  is  Ptolemy's  (a.d.  150)  Olochoera,  one  of  the 
chief  places  inland  from  the  South  Konkan  or  Pirate  Coast.  In 
modem  times  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Bahmani  forts  taken  by 
Malik  Ahmad  when  (1489)  he  established  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.'  In  1564  Burh4n  Nizim  Shih  II.  afterwards  the  seyenth 
Ahmadnagar  king  (1590-1594)  was  confined  here  during  his 
brother's  reign.'  On  the  fall  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty  in  1637, 
Lohogad  passed  to  the  Bijapur  kings,  but  was  soon  after  (1648) 
wrested  from  them  by  Shiv4ji.  In  1665,  after  the  successes  of  Jaising 
and  Dildwar  Kli&n,  ohiydji  was  forced  to  cede  Lohogad  to  Aurangzeb. 
Only  fiye  years  later  (1670),  in  the  successful  operations  that  followed 
Tinkji  M^lusre's  capture  of  Sinhgad,  Lohogad  was  surprised  by 
the  Mardthds,  and  afterwards  made  a  sub-diyisional  head-quarters 
and  treasury  *  About  1704  Lohogad  was  taken  by  the  MardthAs,*  in 
1713  it  was  taken  by  Angria,*  and  in  1720  it  was  giyen  to  BdUji 
VishyanAth.'  About  1770  the  fort  was  taken  in  the  interests  of 
N&na  Fadnayis  by  a  Koli  named  JAvji  Bomble.  This  man  who  was 
a  famous  outlaw  had  some  capital  rocket-men  and  adyancing  one  of 
them  to  a  f  ayourable  position  pointed  out  to  him  the  direction  he  was 
to  fire.  One  of  the  rockets  fell  among  some  powder  close  to  the  door 
of  the  magazine  and  caused  such  an  explosion  that  the  garrison  were 
forced  to  surrender.^  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
N&Eia,  Fadnayis,  when  prime  minister  to  Bdjirdo  IL  (1796-  1800), 
placed  Dhondopant,  a  dependant  of  his  own,  in  command  of  Lohogad 
and  sent  dl  his  treasure  to  the  fort.  After  Nona's  death  (1800)  nis 
widow  (12th  Noyembet  1802)*  took  refuge  in  Lohogad,  and  Dhondo- 
pant refused  to  hand  oyer  the  fort  to  the  Peshwa  unless  Nona's 
adherents  receiyed  certain  offices.  Dhondopant  remained  in  command 
till  1803  when  the  Peshwa,  under  General  Wellesley's  mediation, 
agreed  to  allow  Dhondo  to  keep  the  fort  on  promise  of  acting  as  a 
faithful  subject  Shortly  after,  ^  from  a  fort  near  the  Ejishna,  a 
garrison  of  Dhondopant's  fired  on  the  Peshwa  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  pass  to  a  temple.  In  punishment  for  this  outrage  General 
Wellesley  threatened  to  storm  Lohogad ;  and  on  promise  of  personal 
safety  and  of  a  yearly  grant  of  £120  (Rs.  1200)  to  NAna's  widow 
whom  General  W  ellesley  described  as  '  yery  fair  and  yery  handsome 
well  deserving  to  be  the  object  of  a  treaty,'  Dhondopant  retired  to 
Thitna  and  the  widow  to  Panyel.  When  the  fort  surrendered  to 
the  British  it  held  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ammunition  of  all  kinds. 
It  was  at  once  restored  to  the  Peshwa  and  in  1803   (October) 


Chaptor^ZIT. 
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^  TiU  quite  lately  the  high  road  to  the  Bor  Paas  kept  dose  to  the  sonthem  range  of 
hills  JQBt  below  Lohogad.  >  Grant  Daff b  MarAthAs,  Sa 

*  BriggB'  Feriflhta,  UL  271,  282.       «  The  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Johns,  C.S. 
«  Sootf  s  Deocan,  U.  56  ;  Waring's  MarAthis,  125. 

*  Grant  DaflTg  MarAthis,  193.  ^  Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs,  202. 

*  Transactions  Bombay  Geographical  Society  I.  263. 

'  Transactions  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  XlXi  84, 
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when  visited  by  Loid  Yalentia,  was  stitmgly  garrisoned,  but  poorly 
supplied  with  stores.^  Some  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  final 
war  with  the  Pe8hwa(4th  March  1818)  a  strong  force  under  Colonel 
Prother  was  sent  against  Lohogad.  On  the  capture  of  Yisdpur  the 
garrison  left  Lohogad  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  taken  without 
resistance.'  Till  as  late  as  1845  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  a  com- 
mandant and  a  few  troops.'  The  guard  was  afterwards  removed, 
but,  probably  because  the  fort  coiud  at  any  time  be  commanded 
from  Yisapur,  the  four  gateways  and  other  fortifications  were  left 
unharmed.  In  1862,  it  was  reported  as  a  strong  fort,  the  walls  and 
gates  in  slight  disrepair,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  able  to 
hold  about  500  men.^ 

Rising  from  the  same  plateau  as  Lohogad,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
north,  the  rocky  scarp  of  Yisapur  is  crowned  by  a  smooth  bare  hill- 
top, considerably  larger  than  Lohogad,  and,  at  its  highest  point,  3550 
feet  above  the  sea.  Near  the  middle  of  its  length  two  ravines,  one 
running  down  the  north,  the  other  down  the  south  face,  narrowine 
its  centre,  hollow  the  hiU  into  an  hour-glass.  Each  half  of  the  hiu 
rises  into  a  gently  rounded  knoll  which,  though  showing  no  trace  of 
fortifications,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Bdla  EUla  or  upper 
fort  Round  the  edge  of  the  hill-top  runs  a  wall,  high  and  strength- 
ened by  towers  along  the  west  face.  In  other  parts,  except  where 
the  rock  is  not  sheer  and  the  crest  has  been  scarped  by  a  masonry 
lining  or  pavement,  it  is  little  more  than  a  stone  and  mud  breast- 
work. In  other  parts,  according  to  the  lie  of  the  ground,  the  defences 
vary  from  strong  walls  backed  by  masonry  platforms  where  the 
slope  was  naturaUy  easy,  to  a  mere  parapet  of  dry  stone  where  the 
plateau  ends  in  a  precipice. 

From  Lohvddi,  at  the  foot  of  Lohogad  fort,  the  Yisapur  path  passes 
north  winding  among  plinths  of  cut-stone,  which  attest  the  importance 
of  the  old  peta  or  cantonment  attached  to  Lohogad  fort,  past  where 
Shaikh  Umar  dismounted,  a  spot  marked  by  an  earth^i  platform 
and  a  row  of  small  votive  day  horses,  and  past  a  hole  in  the  east 
point  of  Lohogad  clifi*,  made  by  the  saint  when  he  hurled  his  spear 
against  the  rock  in  defiance  of  the  Hindu  ascetic  whom  he  was  about 
to  oust  from  the  plateau.  The  Yisapur  path  leads  over  a  bare  rocky 
partly  tilled  plateau  across  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  connects 
Lohogad  and  Yisdpur.  Beyond  the  shoulder,  the  path,  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  runs  under  the  sheer  scarp  of  Visdpur  fort.  It 
then  turns  to  the  left  up  a  deep  gorge,  the  sides  crested  by  massive 
masonry  bastions,  along  a  steep  rough  track  strewn  with  large 
boulders  and  broken  masonry,  the  ruins  of  the  Deccan  gateway, 
destroyed  when  the  English  dismantled  the  fort.  At  the  head  of 
the  gorge,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  a  large  reservoir  said  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Jrandavs,  built  in  with  modem  stone-work  and  the  interior 
plain.    The  hill-top,  with  its  two  conical  knolls  about  two  himdred 


^ValentU'B   Travels,  Et.  166-171.    DhondopanVs  garrison   varied  aooording  to 
eiroamstanoes  from  one  to  three  thousand  men.    Ditto,  171. 
*  Blaoker's  MarAtha  War,  247.         *  Insp.  Report  of  Forts»  Poona  Division^  1845. 
<  Government  Lists  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 
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feet  high/  is  smooth  and  thickly  covered  with  grass^  but,  except  a  iew 
old  Ficus  glomerata  or  umbar  trees  in  a  hollow  near  the  centre  of 
the  north  face,  it  is  bare  of  treea 

Besides  the  wall  round  the  hill-top  there  are  three  chief  works, 
massive  masonry  bastions  that  in  both  ravines^  flank  the  mined  central 
gateway,  a  strong  masonry  tower  at  the  north-east  comer,  and  a  great 
outstanding  masonry-lined  crag  that  guards  the  hill  to  the  north- 
west. The  remains  on  the  hill  are,  in  the  western  half,  two  roofless 
buildings  surrounded  by  outer  or  veranda  walls  said  to  have  once 
been  Government  offices,  and  in  the  east  half,  near  the  southern  edge 
of  the  hill,  a  large  three-cornered  stone-built  pond,  and  close  to  it  a 
rock-cut  cistern.  Near  the  north  wall  is  an  iron  gun  ten  feet  lonff 
and  of  four-inch  bore,  marked  in  relief  with  the  Tudor  Rose  and 
Grown  flanked  by  the  letters  E.  B.  This  is  probably  a  gun  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's,  reign  robbed  from  an  English  ship  and  presented  to  the 
Peshwa  by  Angria  or  some  other  Mardtha  pirate.*  Like  several  other 
guns  on  the  fort  it  has  been  disabled  by  breaking  ofl*  its  trunnions. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  hill-top,  between  the  two  gorges,  in  a  small 
grove  of  old  timbar  Ficus  glomerata  trees,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
stone-built  house  known  as  the  Peshwa's  palace.  Close  to  it  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  MahMev  shrine. 

The  descent,  through  the  north  or  P^tan  gate,  is  for  two  or  three 
himdred  yards  somewhat  steep  and  rugged  with  fragments  of  the 
ruined  gateway.  Lower  down,  the  path  passes  under  the  north-west 
cliff,  and,  beyond  the  cli£^  stretches  for  about  a  mile  across  a  bare  open 
plateau.  Looking  back  from  this  plateau,  the  vast  natural  defences 
of  the  two  hills  stretch  in  a  long  waving  line.  Beginning  with  a 
'  bold  bluff  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  hill  the  line  recedes  to  form 
the  northern  or  P^tan  gorge,  then  sweeps  forward  to  the  massive 
outstanding  north. west  crag,  and  again  slightly  receding  stretches 
along  the  strongly  fortified  western  face.  Further  west,  with  only  a 
very  short  break,  another  line  of  fortifications  crowns  the  north  face 
of  Lohogad,  and,  with  a  slight  drop,  stretches  westward  along  the  flat 
crest  of  the  Scorpion's  Sting.  From  the  western  brow  of  the  plateau, 
which  commands  this  view,  down  the  Bhdja  hill-side  a  smooth  steep 
path  winds  quickly  to  the  plain. 

Yis&pur  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  first  Peshwa  BiUji 
Vishvandth  (1714- 1720).  In  1818,  when  reducing  the  Peshwa's  forts, 
the  fame  of  Lohogad  as  a  place  of  strength  caused  the  English  to 
make  special  preparations  for  its  attack.  A  detachment  of  380 
Eurcpeans  and  800  Natives,  with  a  battering  train,  summoned  from 
the  Aonkan,  were  joined  by  artillery  from  Gh&kan,  and  the  second 
battalion  Sixth  Native  Infantry  and  a  detail  of  the  second  battalion 
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^By  aneroid  the  height  of  the  Deccan  gate  is  3350,  of  the  eastern  bastion  3430^ 
and  of  the  central  height  3550  feet  above  die  sea. 

2  The  P&tan  gorse  was  not  so  stronsly  fortified  as  the  other  gorge.  There  were 
some  fortifications  Dttt  all  were  blown  down  and  the  ascent  from  Filtan  is  for  a  con* 
siderable  distance  oyer  debris. 

*  QoYemment  Lists  of  Civil  Forts,  1862;  state  that  most  of  the  (^ns  had  the  letters 
E  and  R  carved  on  their  tmnnions.  These  letters  have  been  noticed  on  this  one  gun. 
obly,    Mr.  J.  McL.  Campbell,  C.  S. 
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of  the  First.  The  whole  force  was  placed  under  the  cominaiid  of 
Colonel  Prother.^  On  the  4th  of  March  Yisipur  was  attacked,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  occupied  without  resistance.^  Both  the  north  or 
Konkan  and  the  south  or  Deccan  gateways  were  blown  up,  and 
except  a  few  Dhangars'  huts  the  hill  has  since  been  deserted.' 

Lona'vla,  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  Poona,  is  a  municipal 
town  in  Mdval  with  a  railway  station  and  a  population  in  1881 
-of  3334.  Lon^yla  lies  at  the  top  of  the  Bor  pass  and  is  the  chief 
up-country  centre  of  the  south-east  branch  of  the  Peninsula  railway 
corresponding  to  Igatpuri  on  the  north-east  branch.  Besides 
the  municipality  and  the  railway  station  Lon^vla  has  a  post  office, 
locomotive  works,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a  railway 
school,  a  masonic  lodge,  and  a  co-operative  store.  The  1883  railway 
returns  showed  74,688  passengers  and  1547  tons  of  goods.  The 
mimicipality  was  established  in  1877  and  had  in  1883  an  income 
of  £100  (its.  1000)  and  an  expenditure  of  £85  (Rs.  850).  A 
railway  reservoir,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Lon^vla,  affords 
a  fair  supply  of  water  to  the  town.  Close  to  the  south  of  the 
town  is  a  large  wood  of  fine  trees  hung  in  many  parts  with  large 
thick-stemmed  creepers.  Along  the  south  and  west  fringes  of  the 
wood  are  many  favourite  camping  grounds  during  April  and  May. 
The.  wood,  which  covers  about  fifty  six  acres,  is  interesting  as 
preserving  a  trace  of  the  forest  with  which  the  West  Poena  valleys 
were  probably  once  covered.  This  section  of  the  early  forest  seems 
to  have  been  protected  out  of  fear  for  Mah^ev  whose  shrine  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood.  Londvla  wood  is  famous  for  picnics  and 
as  a  camping  ground  for  visitors  during  the  hot  season  (March-May). 
About  four  nules  south  of  Lon^vla  is  Sdkar  PathAr  a  wide  waving 
hill-top  in  many  ways  particularly  fitted  for  a  health  resort.^ 

Loni  in  Haveli,  also  called  Loni  Kalbhar,  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Poena,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2512,  has  a  railway 
station  and  a  Collector's  bxmgalow.  The  station  returns  for  1880 
show  12,621  passengers  and  339  tons  of  goods.  About  two  miles 
south  of  the  village,  in  a  spot  called  R&mdchi  Jdga  or  R^m  Dara,  is 
the  tomb  of  one  Satu  R^moshi  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.^  In  1827  Captain  Climes  notices  Loni  as  a  usual 
halting  place  witii  200  houses,  five  shops,  a  watercourse,  and  wells.^ 

Loni  Kand,^  on  the  Poena- Ahmadnagar  road  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Poena,  is  a  small  village  of  909  people  with  a  trayellers' 
bungalow. 

In^  1820  the  township  of  Loni  was  described  as  having  lands 


1  The  Hon.  M.  Rlphinstone  to  Gov.  Qen.  7th  March  1818.  According  to  Blacker 
(Mar&tha  War,  247)  Col.  Prother's  force  consisted  of  seven  mortars  and  fonr  heavy 
ffnns,  370  men  of  H.  M.'s  89th  Foot ;  the  first  battalion  of  the  Fifth  and  the  first 
Battalion  of  the  NinUi  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry ;  detachments  of  the  second 
battalions  of  the  Sixth  and  First  Begiments  of  Native  Infantry  ;  and  two  companies 
of  the  Auxiliary  Brigade.  '  Blacker's  Mar&tha  War,  247. 

>  Lists  of  Civil  Forts,  1862.  <  Details  are  ^ven  below  under  Siku  PathAr. 

"  Mr.  H.  E.  Winter,  C.S.  •  Itinerary,  27. 

7  The  village  is  called  Loni  Kand  to  distinguish  it  from  Loni  on  the  Peninsula 
raUway  also  called  Loni  Kalbhar  in  the  same  sub-division. 

*  Dr.  Coats  in  Transactions  Bombay  Literary  Society,  III.  183-280.  Dr.  Coats'  paper 
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embradng  a  circumference  of  nearly  nine  miles  comprising  3669      Chapter  ZIT. 
acres  or  about  5f  square  miles.    Of  these  1955  acres  were  arable  Flaoet- 

and  the  rest  common  used  as  pasturage.     The  town  had  568  people 
in  107  houses.     The  town  was  situat^  on  a  dry   slope  overlookmg        ^^'  Kand. 
its  garden  and  arable  lands.     Froin  a  distance  it  looked  like  a  mass 
of  crumbling  clay  walls  broken  by  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  here  and 
there  a  buuding  like  a  bam  or  stable  coyered  with  red  tiles.     The 
whole  was   surrounded   by   a  mud  wall  fiye  furlongs  round,  ten 
to  twelye  feet  high  and  four  or  fiye  feet  thick  at  the  base.    The 
waU  had  two  rude  gates,  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  and  as  many  broad, 
made  of  two  pieces  of  thick  teak  planks  joined  by  cross  beams  let 
into  an  eye  cut  in  the  frame  aboye  and  resting  on  a  hollowed  stone 
below  which  senred  as  a  hiuge.    Within,  the  town  was  comfortless 
miserable   and  filthy.    What  seemed  crumbling  clay  walls  were 
the   houses   of  the   great  body  of  the  people  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  of  white  chaUsy  eartii    with  tenaced   brick  tops.      Some 
were  ruined  and  some  had  pieces  of  straw  thatch  thrown  up  against 
them^  to  shelter  poor  people  and  cattle.    The  town     had    107 
inhabited  dwellings  and  fiye  public  buildings^  the  chdvdi  or  village 
office^  three  Hindu  temples  of  Bhairay  Hanumin  and  Mah^ey  also 
used  as  rest-houses  by  travellers,  and  a  ruined  Musahn&n  place  of 
worship.     The  houses  were  built  out  of  order  as  though  for  defence 
and  had  a  general  air  of  gloom  and  unsociableness.    Narrow,  dirty, 
and  crooked  lanes  wound  amongst  them.    The  chdvdi  or  office  was 
thirty  feet  square  with  square  gable  ends  and  a  tUed  roof  resting 
on  a  treble  row  of  square  wooden  posts.    It  was  used  by  travellers  and 
Oovemment  messengers,  and  a  comer  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  Koli 
water-carrier.    The  temple  of  Bhairav  was  a  tiled  building  open  in 
front  and  poorly  built.    It  contained  iinages  of  Bhairav  and  his  wife 
Jogeshvan  and  two  or  three  pointed  stones.     All  these  were  so 
coyered  with  oil  and  redlead  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  features.    The 
image  of  Bhairav  was  in  local  repute  for  curing  snake-bites  and  many 
people  and  cattle  were  said  to  have  recovered.  The  god  did  not  allow 
the  nim  tree,  which  is  used  against  snake-bite,  to  grow  within  the 
village  walls,  as  he  himself  took  care  of  all  snake-bitten  patients. 
The  building  cost  £12  10«.  (Bs.  125).    The  temple  of  Hanum^n 
twenty-six  feet  square  had  a  flat  roof  terraced  with  white  earth. 
It  had  an  open  front  and  rested  on  rows  of  wooden  posts.    The 
image  was  placed  against  the  back  of  the  wall  in  a  little  niche  facing 
the  front.    It  was  a  rude  imitation  of  a  monkey  covered  with  red- 
lead.    The  temple  had  been  built  by  the  villagers  at  a  cost  of  £20 
(Bs:  200).  The  temple  of  Mah^ev  (16'  x  10')  was  built  of  hewn  stone 
and  lime  and  had  a  terraced  roof.     It  was  in  two  parts,  a  front  to 
the  east  being  a  portico  with  three  pointed  arches,  and  a  shrine  in 
the  back  entered  from  the  portico  and  containing  a  ling  in  a  case. 
The  temple  was  built  in  1801  by  a  relation  of  the  village  headman 
or  pdtiL    In  1827  Captain  Clunes  notices  Loni  as  belonging  to  the 
Dhamdhere    family  with    eighty  houses  three  shops   and  several 
wells.*      In  1832  it  is  noticed  as  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  br<^en 

giTM  a  yery  interesting  aooount  of  an  old  Deooan  village  and  deBoribei  in  detail  a 
▼illage  community,  ita  inatitntions,  and  reeonroes. 

1  Itinerary,  10. 
B  866-33 
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down  in  places.    The  inside  of  the  village  was  dirty  and  wretched, 
but  there  were  no  beggars.^ 

Madhy  a  small  village  ten  miles  north  of  Junnar^  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  899^  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

Mahalunge,  on  the  Sirur-Talegaon  road,  about  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Khedy  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1457,  is  an. 
alienated  village  belonging  to  the  Ingle  family.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Monday. 

Malha'rgad  or  Sona'rifort,  within  the  limits  of  Son^ri  village, 
about  six  miles  north  of  Sdsvad  and  three  miles  west  of  the  Divte 
pass,  is    a    small  double-walled    fort    crowning    a  point  on   the 
Sinhgad  range.    About  700  feet  above  the  plam  on  the  Loni,  and 
about  400  feet  on  the  Son4ri,  side,  the  fort  was  about  700Vards  round, 
and,  though  it  had  little  strength  either  natural  or  artificial,  its  position 
at  the  head  of  the  Divte  pass  was  an  anxiety  and  trouble  to  travellers 
and   caravans.    The   outer  wall  of  the  B)rt,  which  followed   the 
triangular  form  of  the  plateau,  was  thirteen  feet  high  and  six  feet 
thick,  the  inner  wall  which  was  square  with  comer  bastions  of  little 
strength  being  only  six  feet  thick  and  about  five  feet  high.      The 
walls  are  pulled  down  in  places  and  on  the  south  are  completely 
breached.      Besides  a  main  entrance  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  outer  wall,  the  fort  has  several  minor  entrances  at  two  comers. 
Inside  are  temples  of  Khandoba    and  Mah&dev  and  ruins.     The 
water-supply  from  a  cistern  and  three  wells  inside  the  fort  is  scanty. 
The  beautiful  little  Fan  Palm   fern,  Actiniopteris   radiata,  grows 
in  perfection  in  the  crevices  of  the  masonry  and  few  finer  spedmens 
of  the  Maiden  Hair  fern  can  be  found  than  in  a  part  of  the  ruins. 
The  fort  was  built  about  1776  by  Bhivrdv  Yashvant  F^nse  and 
Krishn^ji  M4dhavrdv  F^se,  proprietors  of  Sondri  village,  and  was 
called  after  the  god  Malhdri  because,  when  the  foundations  were 
being  dug,  blood  oozed  out  of  the  groimd.    The  blood  was  understood 
to  be  a  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  Ehandoba  or  Malh^ri  l^e  Fanse 
family  god,  and,  after  vows  te  build  a  shrine  to  the  god  and  name  the 
fort  later  him,  the  work  went  on  and  was  finished  without  mishap.* 

MalslraSy'  a  small  alienated  village  about  fifteen  miles  north- 
east of  Sisvad,  with  in  1881  a  popidation  of  899,  has  an  old  temple 
of  BhuleshVar  Mahddev.  The  temple,  which  is  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  is  sixty  feet  long  and  eight-sided  and  has  some  faded 
paintings.  The  hall  or  aabhdmandap  in  front  was  built  by  one 
•BhArgavram  Sv4mi.  The  temple  is  estimated  to  have  cost  about 
^10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000).*  A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  the  temple  on  the 
dast  day  of  Shrdt>an  or  July- August  when  about  2000  people  assemble. 

Malthan,  ten  miles  west  of  Simr,  with  in  1881  a  population 
>of  2135,  is  a  dumdla  or  two-owned  village  belonging  to  the  Fovir 
family.  The  village  has  a  Mahddev  temple  and  a  Muhammadan 
tomb  of  Ismiel  Shi.h  Fir.    The  temple  is  a  fine  building,  about 


>  Jacquemont  Voyage  dans  V  Inde,  III.  543.       *  The  late  Mr.  6.  H.  Joluu,  C.S. 
-    '  The  village  is  said  to  have  got  its  name  from  the  stony  ground  or  mdU  (>n  which 
it  stands.  *  Mr.  Norman's  Report  on  Poona  temples. 
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200  ^rears  old,  and  lately  restored  with  an  additional  hall  or 
sabhamandap  at  the  cost  of  the  Pov^r  family.  In  front  of  the 
temple,  near  the  entrance,  is  a  lamp-pillar  or  dipmdl  curvilinear  in 
form  and  surmounted  by  a  carved  square  capital.  A  small  fair  is 
held  at  the  tomb  on  the  dark  fifth  oiOhaitra  or  March- April. 

Mancliar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghod  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Khed,  is  a  market  town,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  4183,  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  belonged  to  His  Highness  Holkar 
till  1868-69  when  it  became  British  by  exchange.  It  has  a  post 
office  and  had  a  municipality  from  August  1863  to  March  1875. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Sunday.  To  the  west  of  the  town, 
beyond  a  watercourse,  is  a  fine  Hem^dpanti  reservoir  about  twenty- 
five  yards  square  with  two  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water. 
Except  the  west  wall  which  has  a  niche  (3'  X  2'  6")  with  carved  side 
posts  and  sculptured  foliage,  the  walls  of  the  reservoir  are  plain. 
Within  the  niche  is  a  much  worn  Devndgari  inscription  dimcult 
to  read.  Manchar  appears  to  have  been  a  Musalmdn  town  of  some 
importance,  and  has  a  small  mosque  at  its  south-west  entrance.  The 
mosque  is  entered  by  a  fine  single  arch  surmounted  by  a  projecting 
and  bracketed  cornice  with  a  small  minaret  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
In  1827  Captain  Olunes  notices  it  as  belonging  to  Holkar  with  200 
houses,  sixteen  shops,  150  wells,  and  a  weelay  cattle  market.^ 

Ma'nkeshvar,  a  small  village  about  eight  miles  north-west  of 
Junnar,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  146,  has,  on  a  mound,  the  remains 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  nne  Hem^dpanti  temple.  The  remains  consist 
of  two  or  three  artistically  sculptured  pillars  without  base  or  capital, 
some  fragments  of  capitals,  and  two  large  bulls  or  Nandis.  Other 
fragments  are  probably  buried  in  the  mound.  The  temple  is  locally 
believed  to  have  been  destroyed  bv  the  Muhammadans  and  a  Pir's 
tomb  within  a  stone's  throw  to  the  south  of  the  temple  seems  to 
confirm  the  local  story. 

^  Medad  or  AmraVati,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Karha,  is  a  walled 
village,  a  mile  north-west  of  Bardmati,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 
866.  To  the  north,  commanding  the  village,  is  a  beautiful  fort  said 
to  have  had  a  gun  as  large  as  any  at  Bijdpur.^ 

Morgaon  or  Moreshvar,  a  large  market  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Karha,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Supa,  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  1632,  has  a  large  handsome  temple  of  Ganpati.  Here 
Moroba  Gos&vi,  the  founder  of  the  Dev  family  of  Chinchvad,  used  to 
worship  his  favourite  deity  until  its  transfer  to  Chinchvad.*  The  floor 
atones  of  the  temple  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  large  tortoise. 
If  ear  the  temple  is  a  rest-house  an  ornamented  square  building  with 
a  dome.  The  rest-house  was  built  in  1792  and  is  of  unusually  fine 
workmanship.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  the  Ganpati  temple  on 
Oaneahchaturthi  the  bright  fourth  of  Bhddrapad  or  August- 
September,  and  lasts  till  the  tenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Aahvm 
or  September -October.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Sunday.  In 
1792  Captain  Moor  describes  Morgaon  as  a  large  town  with  a  fairly 
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iltififlniy,  18.     *  Moor'i  Operations,  840.      *  See  above  Ckinchyad  pp.  125- 127^ 
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good  market,  a  handflome  temple,  and  a  reet-house  which  was  ihea 
building. 

Mulshi  Budrukh,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Paud,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  530,  has  a  weekly  market  on 
Sunday. 

Mondhave  village,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Poona,  had 
from  1840  to  1842  a  nursery  garden  where  Messra  Sundt  and 
Webbe  grew  excellent  cofPee.^ 

Na'ne  in  M^val,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ehadk&la,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  727,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  In  a 
revenue  statement  of  about  1790  N4ne  Mdval  appears  as  the  head- 
quarters of  fipargana  in  the  Junnar  sarkdr  with  a  revenue  of  JB1963 
(Rs.  19,630).» 

Na'noli  village,  three  miles  north-east  of  Talegaon  D&bhilde,  has 
some  old  caves  in  a  hill  scarp  a  mile  to  the  north.  A  steep  dimb 
three  quarters  up  the  hill  leads  to  the  base  of  a  high  scarp  facine 
south-west.  Skirting  this  scarp  a  cistern  and  a  cell  are  passed,  and 
beyond  them  a  flight  of  rudely  cut  steps  leads  to  Iei  square  fiat-roofed 
cave  (18'x  18'x7')  now  used  as  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  ffoddess 
Phirang^b^.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  cave  is  a  Small  cell.  ISeyond 
the  cave  the  scarp  is  hollowed  into  two  small  cells. 

Na'raYftngaon  on  the  Mina,  nine  miles  south-east  of  Junnar, 
with  in  1872  a  nopulation  of  3915  and  in  1881  of  3447,  is  a  large 
market  town  with  a  post  office  and  a  public  works  bungalow.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  The  Poona-Ndsik  road  affords 
ffood  communication  to  the  north  and  east  and  a  well  made  local 
fund  road  joins  the  town  with  Junnar  eight  miles  to  the  north-west. 
The  town  is  entered  by  two  main  gates,  the  Junnar  gate  on  the 
west  and  the  Poena  gate  on  me  east.  N&riyangaon  had  a 
municipality  from  1861  to  1874.  Close  outside  the  Junnar  gate  is 
an  unfinished  mosque  with  two  fine  pillars  in  front  and  near  the 
mosque  is  the  tomb  of  a  Musalmdn  saint.  Further  to  the  west 
towards  Junnar  a  temple  of  Yithoba  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
left  among  fine  trees  near  the  Mina.  On  a  hill  about  a  nule  to  the 
south  of  I^&rdyangaon  is  the  tomb  of  Ganj  Pir  where  a  yearly  fair 
attended  by  one  to  two  thousand  people  is  held  on  the  bright  ninth 
of  Ohaitra  or  March- April. 

About  three  miles  east  of  the  town  on  a  detached  hill  which  on 
the  north,  south,  and  west  rises  sharp  from  the  plain  is  the  dismantled 
fort  of  N4r&yanffad  (2916).  The  chief  strengtil  of  the  fort  lay  in  its 
great  natural  defences.  Its  artificial  f ortifications,  which  were  never 
very  strong,  were  almost  completely  dismantled  in  1820.  Buins  of 
its  north  wall  and  of  four  of  its  bastions  remain.  Inside  the  fort  on  the 
extreme  hill  top  is  a  small  temple  of  Hatsdbii.  The  water-supply 
is  abimdant  from  two  cisterns  or  tdnkis  fed  by  springs  and  several 
reservoirs  or  hauds.  At  one  of  the  dstems  the  god  iHar^yan  is  said 
to  have  shewn  himself  to  his  devotees  about  1830.  For  two  or 
three  years  after  the  manifestation,  a  fair,  attended  by  thousands  of 


1  Namtive,  346.         » See  Part  U.  77. 


8  Wuriog's  Marithiia,  240. 
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people,  was  held  every  Monday  in  honour  of  the  god.  The  hill  has 
some  other  ruins,  especially  a  stone  doorway  bearing  on  its  lintel  a 
figure  of  GFanpati  and  two  attendant  tigers.  The  fortress  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  first  Peshwa  Biliji  Vishvan^th  (1714- 1720) 
and  given  in  saranjdm  or  service-grant  to  Saydji  PovAr.  In  the 
last  Mardtha  war  of  1818  Ndriyangad  is  said  to  have  surrendered 
to  the  English  after  only  one  shell  had  reached  the  inside  of  the 
fort.^  In  1827  Captain  Clunes  notices  N^^yangaon  as  a  mai^et 
town  or  kaaba  with  700  houses,  twenty  shops,  forty  houses  of  dyers. 
and200wells.« 

Narsingpur,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bhima  and  the  Nira,  in  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  Poena  district,  about  twelve  miles  south-east 
of  Indipur,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1004,  has  a  temple  of  Shri 
Lakshmi  Narsinh  with  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  river  bed.^  The 
temple  was  built  by  the  chief  of  Yin^ur  in  Ndsik  about  150  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  about  £45,000  (Bs.  4,50,000).  The  temple  is  eight-sided, 
built  of  black  stone,  with  a  gilt  apex  seventy  feet  high.  Most  of  the 
steps  are  as  old  as  the  temple  and  a  ruined  pcurt  on  the  south  was 
rebuilt  by  YiimanKelkar  a  Deshmukh  of  Aurangabad  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1100  (Rs.  11,000).  A  yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  4000 
people  and  lasting  two  days,  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  on  the 
bright  fourteenth  of  YaUhdkh  or  April-May. 

NavlalLh  TTmbre  in  M6val  is  an  old  village  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  EhadkiUa.  The  village  lies  at  the  source  of  the  Sud  a 
feeder  of  the  Indr&yani,  and  has  some  interesting  BUndu  and 
Musalm^  remains.  The  hills  roimd  the  village  enclose  it  Hke  an 
amphitheatre.  The  BUndu  remains  are  a  temple  of  Bahiroba 
Naukhandi  in  the  hill  range  and  a  canopied  tomb  locally  known 
as  B^urdkhimb  or  the  twelve-pillared.  The  tomb  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sud.  The  tomb  looks  like  a 
bandstand  and  consists  of  a  plinth  23'  S""  square  raised  four  feet  from 
the  ground  and  a  dome  resting  on  twelve  octagonal  pillars,  arranged 
in  a  circle  in  the  plinth.  The  pillars  are  7'  5^^  high.  Under  the 
capitals  are  carvings  resembling  sjpear-heads  but  they  slightly  differ 
in  form  on  the  di£^rent  pillars.  They  are  said  to  represent  we  leaf 
of  \he  8wru  or  cvpress  tree.  The  plmth,  pillars,  and  twelve-sided 
entablature  are  oi  cut  stone,  and  the  vaulted  dome,  which  is  of  burnt 
brick  plastered  over,  shows  signs  of  decay  on  the  outside.  The 
dome  IS  surmounted  by  a  central  ornament  with  a  small  piece  of 
wood  called  kalaa.  The  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  the 
remains  of  his  priest  or  gvmi  by  a  Jangam  Y^  of  Timbre  about 
200  vears  affo.  On  the  plinth,  under  a  boss  hanging  from  the 
middle  of.  tiie  dome,  is  a  tmg  without  a  case.  On  the  north  of  the 
tomb  is  an  unreadable  inscription.  To  the  south  of  the  villajg;e, 
facing  a  pond,  is  a  mosque,  a  square  and  very  massive  building 
ornamented  with  gracefm  tracery^  and  said  to  be  about  600  veara 
old.    It  has  a  well  preserved  inscription  said  to  contain  the  builder'a 
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name  and  the  date.    The  gateway  of  the  Moghal  office  or  gadhi  is 
still  preserved.^ 

According  to  a  local  story  the  village  was  founded  about  700 

J  ears  ago.  The  K^zi  of  Timbre  has  grants  one  of  which  is  said  to 
e  dated  as  far  back  as  634  Hijri  or  about  1235.  The  present  KAzi 
is  an  old  man  named  Sayadu  Dhondibhdi.  The  traditional 
explanation  of  the  name  Navl^h  or  nine  lakhs  is  that,  during  the 
Divdli  holidays  in  October- November,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Moghal  officers  of  Umbre  asked  her  father  for  a  present  or  ovdlni* 
and  he  ordered  her  the  payment  of  a  day's  receipts  at  the  turnspike 
on  the  bridle  path  of  ifmbre.  The  toll  is  said  to  have  been  one 
tankha  (^  a.)  on  animals  and  head-loads  passing  to  Poena  by  the 
Kusur  or  Khanddla  passes.  The  day's  receipts  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  thousand  or  nav  lakh  of  tankhds  or  about 
£2800  (Rs.  28,000)  and  this  event  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of 
NavUkh  to  the  village.*  Umbre  is  probably  the  Russian  traveller 
Nikitin's'(1470)  Oomri  on  his  way  from  Cheul  to  Junnar.  From 
Gheul  Nikitin  went  in  eight  days  to  Pilee  in  the  Indian  mountains, 
which  is  perhaps  Pimpri  at  the  head  of  the  Pimpri  pass ;  thence 
in  ten  days,  Nikitin  went  to  the  "  Indian"  that  is  Deccan  or  above 
Ghdt  town  of  Oomri,  and  from  Oomri  he  went  in  six  days,  probably 
by  the  old  Talegaon  and  Khed  road,  about  sixty  miles  to  Junnar.^ 

Nimbdariy  a  small  village  of  655  people,  six  miles  south  of 
Junnar,  has  a  shrine  of  Renuk^devi  with  a  yearly  fair  on  the  full- 
moon  of  Ohaitra  or  March-April  attended  by  about  3000  pilgrims. 

Nimgaon,  an  alienated  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhima 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Khed,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  1121. 
On  a  knoll  to  the  north  is  a  temple  of  Khandoba  which  was  built  by 
GovindrAv  GAikvW  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  5000  people,  is  held  at  the  temple  on 
the  fuU-moon  of  Chaitra  or  March- April.  The  temple  enjoys  twenty- 
two  acres  of  rent-free  land. 

Nimgaon  Ketki,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Ind^pur,  with  iix 
1881  a  population  of  2408,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 


1  Mr.  H.  B.  Winter,  C.  S. 

2  The  ovdlni  ceremony  is  performed  by  Hindu  sisters  to  their  brothers  on  the 
second  da^  after  IHvdU,  called  the  Brother's  Second  or  bhdub^.  It  consists  of  the 
sister  waving  a  light  across  the  face  of  her  brother  and  of  the  brother  making  her  a 
present. 

*  Lady  Falkland's  version  of  the  story  (Chow  Chow,  I.  238-239)  is  slightly  different. 
According  to  her  the  present  was  asked  by  a  Mnsalmto  queen  from  her  husband. 
The  king  was  greedy  but  he  could  not  refuse  his  wife's  request.  But  he  was  sony 
the  queen  asked  the  income  of  so  poor  a  hill  toll  as  Umbre,  which  hardly  naid,  he 
thought,  the  establishment,  when  she  might  have  asked  the  toll  of  a  rich  place  like 
lAhor  or  Uurat.  His  surprise  was  great  when  he  learnt  that  a  day's  receipt 
amounted  to  nine  Idkha  of  tankhds, 

•*  Major's  India  in  XV  Centurv ;  Kikitin,  9.  Nikitin's  route  is  puszUng.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  by  Pulu  SonAle  at  the  foot  of  the  Nkna  pass  but  the 
position  of  f  ulu  Senile  does  not  agree  with  the  sixteen  days  between  it  and  Junnar. 
To  explain  Nikitin's  eight  days  to  the  Pimpri  pass  it  may  t>e  supposed  that  he  went 
^  BiunrAj,  Rohe,  Ghoe^  Tala,  IndApur,  Kiz&mpur,  and  Umbardi  to  Pimpri.  Mr« 
W.  F,  Sinclair,  G.  S.  soggests  that  the  N%>thnA  route  is  more  likely.  He  would  place 
Filee  at  PAll  fort  in  the^or  state.  *^ 
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Nirvangni  on  the  Nira,    about  twelve  miles   south-west  of      Chapter  XITi 
IndApur,  has  a  temple  of  Mah^dev  with  a  large  bull  or  Naudi.    The  Places, 

bull  stands  under  a*  canopy  before  the  shrine  of  Mah&dev  which  is 
to  the  west.*  The  shrine  is  half  covered  with  earth  and  stones  Nibvaiwni. 
forming  a  plinth.  On  the  left  the  bull  has  a  slight  scar.  The 
homs^  says  the  story,  were  knocked  off  by  the  Musalmins  who  were 
going  to  break  the  bull  but  blood  gushed  out  and  they  refrained.  On 
a  stone,  over  the  plain  doorway  of  the  shrine,  is  an  inscription  which 
cannot  be  made  out.  All  pilgrims  to  Shingn^pur  in  Sdt^ra  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Nirvangni  must  visit  the  Nirvangni  bull  and  Mahddev 
before  going  to  Shingndpur.  The  legend  is  that  when  Mahddev 
was  at  Nirvangni  the  bull  strayed  into  a  M^'s  garden.  The  M^li 
pursued  the  bull  and  woimded  it  on  the  left  side  with  a  sickle  or 
khurpe  and  the  scar  of  this  wound  is  still  seen  on  the  bull.  Mahddev 
and  the  bull  then  went  to  Shingn&pur  but  the  bull  came  back 
to  the  Mali's  garden.  Seeing  that  the  bull  liked  Nirvangni 
MahAdev  arranged  that  he  should  live  at  Shingn^pur  and  the  bull  at 
Nirvangni,  and  that  every  pilgrim  to  Shingn^pur  should  first  visit 
and  pay  obeisance  to  the  bull  at  Nirvangni.^ 

Ojha'r  or  Wojha'ri  on   the   left  bank  of  the  Kukdi,  is  a  small  OjhIr. 

alienated  village  six  miles  south-east  of  Junnar,  with  in  1881  a  popula- 
tion of  674.  Ojh4r  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  eight  incarnations  of 
Ganpati  in  whose  honour  a  temple  is  built  to  the  west  of  the  village.^ 
The  temple,  which  is  about  a  hundred  years  old,  lies  in  an  enclosure 
entered  by  a  fine  gateway.  The  sides  of  the  gateway  have  sculptured 
doorkeepers,  and  a  row  of  four  musicians  in  bas  relief  adorns  the  lintel. 
All  the  figures  are  brightly  painted.  "Within  the  enclosure  are  two 
fine  lamp-pillars  in  front  of  a  fine  corridor  of  seven  cusped  arches 
used  as  a  rest-house.  The  temple  is  entered  by  three  doors  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintels.  The  east  entrance  is  the  chief  and 
bears,  over  the  lintel,  a  relief  figure  of  Ganpati  with  parrots  and 
monkeys  disportiag  in  trees.  A  small  dome  flanked  by  four  minarets 
surmounts  the  hall,  and  over  the  shrine  is  a  spire  adorned  with  the 
usual  rows  of  figure-filled  niches.  The  village  revenues  are  alienated 
to  the  temple  which  is  managed  by  the  Inamddr.  In  1827  Captain 
dunes  notices  it  as  an  alienated  village  with  a  hundred  houses  and 
one  shop.* 

Otur,  north  latitude  19°16'andea8t  longitude  74^  3',on  the  left  bank  Otur. 

of  the  Kushmdvati^  or  Mandvi  a  feeder  of  the  Kukdi,  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Junnar,  is  a  large  and  rich  market  town,  with  in  1872 
a  popidation  of  6291  and  in  1881  of  5780.  Otur  commands  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Madmhora  valley  ending  westward  in  the  Mdlsej 


'  Tbe  space  between  the  bull  canopy  and  the  MahAdev  shrine  has  been  recently 
closed  by  the  villagers  with  masonry.  *  Mr.  J.  G.  Moore,  C.  S. 

'  The  seven  others  are  at  Jnnnar  EAnjangaon  and  Theur  in  Poena,  at  Pdli  in  the 
Pant  Sachiv's  territory,  at  Madh  in  KoUba,  and  at  Sidhtek  in  Ahmadnagar. 

*  Itinerary,  18. 

'  The  Kushm&vati  rises  about  three  miles  above  Otur  £rom  a  deep  goi^  in  the 
Sahy^ris  under  the  mountain  of  BhAmbori.  It  outs  a  deep  and  winding  course 
through  the  black  soil  of  Otur  plain  and  flows  four  miles  lower  into  the  Kukdi  near  the 
Botanical  gardens  at  Hivre  Budrukh.  The  river  ia  unfordable  during  July  and  August 
and  almost  isolates  Otur. 
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pass.  About  two  miles  west  of  the  town  extends  the  mountain 
range  which^  beginning  from  the  fort  of  Harishchandragad  (4691) 
at  the  head  of  the  Milsej  pass^  forms  the  northern  wall  of  that  valley 
and  is  the  boundary  between  the  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar  districts  at 
this  point  stretching  far  east  into  the  Deccan.  The  highest  points 
in  this  range  are  Gidani,  Bh^mbori,  and  Ghauria,  the  last  within  the 
limits  of  Otur  and  about  3700  feet  above  the  sea.  Three  miles 
from  Otur  the  Br^Lhmanvida  pass^  fit  for  laden  cattle^  leads  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  Ahmadnagar^  and  twelve  miles  to  the  east  is 
the  Ane  pass,  on  the  Poona-Ndsik  road,  fit  for  wheels. 

Otur  has  three  main  entrances,  the  Bohokad  Yes  or  north 
gateway,  the  Nagar  Yes  or  east  gateway,  and  the  Junnar  Yes  or 
west  gateway.  Two  of  these  the  Bohokad  and  Nagar  are  well 
preserved.  The  town  has  a  post  office  and  a  Collector's  bungalow 
not  far  from  the  northern  entrance,  a  fort,  and  two  temples  on  the 
river  bank.  The  fort,  near  the  Junnar  gate,  was  built  in  the  last 
oenturv  to  g^rd  against  Bhil  raids.  It  was  described  in  1842  as 
a  small  ruined  gadki  built  on  rising  ground.  The  fortifications  are 
fast  falling  into  decay.  Inside  was  a  large  mansion  or  vada  able  to 
hold  about  fifty  people.  The  water-supply  was  scarce  and  other 
supplies  not  available.  The  two  temples  are  of  Keshav  Chaitanya  the 
teadier  of  the  famous  Ydni  saint  Tuk^r^Lm  and  of  Kapardikeshvar 
Mah^dev.  Chaitanya's  temple  is  built  over  the  tomb  or  samddh  of 
that  saint.  A  yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  two  thousand  people,  is 
held  at  Kapardikeshvar  temple  on  the  last  Monday  of  Shrdvan  or 
July- August.  The  temple  enjoys  a  Government  cash  grant  of  £4 
lOs,  (Bs.  45)  and  some  rent-free  land.  Otur  had  a  municipality 
which  was  abolished  in  1874  at  the  request  of  the  people.  In  1827 
Captain  Clunes  notices  it  as  a  market  town  or  k(isba  with  2500 
houses  and  many  gardens.^ 

Fal)al,  twenty  miles  west  of  Sirur,  is  a  market  town,  with  in  1872 
apopulationof  3565  and  in  1881  of  1977.  Pdbal  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  sub^vision  till  1867^  when,  on  its  transfer  from 
Ahmadnagar  to  Poena,  Sirur  became  tha  head-quarters  of  the  newly 
formed  sub-division.  A  weeklj  market  is  held  on  Friday.  P&bal 
has  a  post  office,  a  Hemddpanti  temple,  and  a  Musalmin  tomb.  The 
Hemddpanti  temple  of  Ndgeshvar,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  one  Kdnhu  R&jp^tak.  The  hall  or  mandap  is 
divided  into  three  small  aisles  by  two  rows  of  three  pillars  each,  the 
outermost  pillars  being  slightly  sculptured.  In  front,  to  the  east 
of  the  temple,  is  a  BmeSl  Hemidpanti  pond  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  dancing  girl  a  favourite  of  K4nhu's.  Flights  of  steps  lead  to  the 
water,  and  in  the  side  walls  are  small  niches  with  sculptured  side 
posts.  To  the  north-east  of  the  temple  a  fine  one-stone  pillar  stands 
on  a  lofty  pedestal  and  supports  a  huge  capital.  The  tomb,  to  which 
a  mosque  is  attached,  is  in  an  enclosure  to  the  north  of  the  town. 
The  tomb  belongs  to  Mast&ni,  the  favourite  Musalm^n  mistress 
of  the  second  Peshwa  BdjirSv  Bdlaji  (1721  - 1740).  Mastani  is  said 
to  have   been   captured  by  Chimn^ji  Apa  in   Upper  India   and 


^  Itinerary,  18. 
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presented  to  B&jirdy.  She  died  at  the  Shanvdr  palace  in  Poona,  one 
of  whose  gates  is  still  called  after  her,  and  was  buried  at  Pdbal 
which,  with  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Kendur  and  Loni,  was 
granted  to  her. 

Fa'dli  Tillage,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Junnar,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  258,  has  a  temple  of  Madhusudan  or  Vishnu, 
where  a  yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  3000  people,  is  held  on  the 
dark  eleyenth  of  Aahddh  or  June -July.  The  temple  enjoys  a 
yearly  Goyemment  cash  grant  of  £5  16«.  (Rs.  58)  and  about  fifty- 
six  acres  of  rent-free  land  assessed  at  £1  98.  (Rs.  14^). 

FalasdeVy^  formerly  called  Ratnapur,  is  a  large  market  village  on 
the  Bhima  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  IndApur,  with  in  1881 
a  population  of  1431.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday.  Palasdey 
has  a  temple  of  Shiy  said  to  have  been  built  by  cowherds  about  1680. 
The  temple  is  twenty-eight  feet  high  built  of  stone  for  eight  feet  from 
the  ground  and  the  rest  of  brick.  The  shrine  is  of  stone  and  the  spire 
of  stone  and  brick  with  a  coating  of  fine  lime.  An  outer  wall  was 
built  round  the  temple  by  one  B^bur&v  JiLgird&r  of  B^r^bnati. 

Fa'rgaon,  a  large  village  eleven  miles  north-west  of  PAtas,with  in 
1881  a  population  of  2285,  has  an  irrigation  bungalow  and  a  temple 
of  Tuk^  Devi  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Takavne  family.  The 
image  was  brought  from  Tuljdpur  in  the  Nizdm's  territories.  A  yearly 
fair  is  held  at  the  temple  on  the  full-moon  of  Ohaitra  or  March- April. 

Fa'runde,  a  small  village  six  miles  south-west  of  Junnar,  with 
in  1881  a  population  of  1007,  has  an  old  ruined  temple  of  Shri 
BrahmanAth  Dev.  A  yearly  fair,  attended  hv'  about  2000  pilgrims, 
is  held  on  the  dark  fourteenth  of  Mdgh  or  February- March.  The 
temple  enjoys  a  Government  cash  grant  of  about  £3  (Rs.  30). 

Fa'sha'n  is  a  small  village  of  913  people  four  miles  north-west 
of  Poona,  two  miles  west  of  Ganeshkhind  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Bombay  road.  The  village  is  pleasantly  placed  in:  a  beautiful  grove 
on  a  feeder  of  the  Mula  river.  The  common  story  of  the  cowherd 
watching  his  milk-less  cow  and  finding  it  feeding  a  serpent  who  lived 
in  an  ant-hill  is  told  of  PdshAn.  The  cowherd  dug  the  ant-hill,  and 
finding  five  Unasy  built  a  shrine,  called  it  Someshvar,  and  became  its 
ministrant.  The  village  of  P^hiLn  was  built  near  the  shrine  and  a 
temple  was  built  by  the  mother  of  Shahu  (1708-1749).  The  temple, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  is  a  heavy  sombre-looking  square 
structure  built  of  stone  with  a  brick  roof.  Two  verandas  and  halls 
or  mandaps  were  added  to  the  main  building  by  one  Shivrdm 
Bhdu  about  1780  and  the  building  now  measures  36' x  17' X  31'. 
In  front  is  a  bull  or  Nandi  and  a  lamp-pillar  or  ddpmdl.  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  from  the  temple  to  the  river  bed  where  is  a 
square  bathing  place  called  chakratirih  with  steps  on  four  sides. 
In  a  year  of  threatened  drought  j^he  fourth  Peshwa  Midhavr&v 
(1761  - 1772)  engaged  Br&hmans  to  offer  prayers  at  the  temple,  and 
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'  A  looal  ttorv,  perhaps  a  play  on  tho  name  of  the  viUage,  is  that  about  200  yean 
ago  cattle  uaea  to  graze  on  the  rite  of  the  present  village.  Some  oows  were  found 
dropping  their  milk  over  a  paUu  tree.  The  cowherds  cut  the  tree  and  found  in  the 
tmnK  a  sand  Ung  over  which  they  built  the  temple  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Palasdev. 
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when  their  prayers  were  heard,  he  made  a  grant  of  a  sum  of  £330 
(Bs.  8300)  which  is  still  continued.  The  Brdhmans^  who  are 
chosen  in  batches  every  eleventh  day  in  Poona^  besides  board  and 
lodging  receive  each  £16  4«.  (Rs.  162).  They  offer  prayers  from 
morning  to  eleven  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  permanent  staff 
consists  of  a  cook,  a  clerk,  a  storekeeper,  a  Rdmoshi,  a  watchman, 
and  a  Kdmdthi.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  on  Mahdshivrdtra  the  Great 
Night  of  Shiv  in  Mdgh  or  February-March.  The  funds  are  managed 
by  a  committee.  Pdsh4n  has  a  reservoir  which  supplies  Government 
House,  Ganeshkhind,  and  Kirkee  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water. 

Fa'tas  in  Bhimthadi  on  the  Poona-Shol£pur  road,  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Supe  and  forty  miles  east  of  Foona,  with  in  1872  a 

epulation  of  2552  and  in  1881  of  1692,  is  a  large  market  village, 
asides  a  railway  station  two  miles  to  the  north,  a  sub-judge's  court, 
and  a  post  office,  Pdtas  has  a  temple  of  jN^dgeshvar  Mahddev,  a  rest- 
house,  a  mosque,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday.  The  1880 
railw^  returns  showed  15,067  passengers  and  453  tons  of  goods. 
The  Ndgeshvar  temple,  built  of  cut  and  polished  stone,  consists  of  a 
shrine  and  an  audience  hall  or  aabhdmandap  with  a  veranda  on 
both  sides.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  200  years  ago.  F^tas 
has  two  ponds  one  of  which  was  built  as  a  famine  relief  work  in 
1877.  But  the  ponds  do  not  always  fill  as  the  rainfall  here  is 
precarious. 

Faudi  on  the  Mula,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Poona,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mulshi  petty  division  in  Haveli,  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  1566.  Besides  the  jwtty  divisional  revenue  and  police 
offices,  Paud  has  a  post  office  and  a  market  on  Saturday. 

Feth,  on  the  Vel,  a  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  four  miles  north  of 
Khed,  is  an  alienated  village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1495  and 
a  post  office. 

Fimpalvandi,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  4227,is  alarge  village 
on  the  Kid^di,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Junnar.  The  village  has 
a  post  office  and  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday. 

Foona  ^  City  and  Cantonment,  north  latitude  18^  30'  and  east 
longitude  73°  53',  119  miles  south-east  of  Bombay  and  1850  feet 
above  the  sea,  cover  an  area  of  about  6114  acres,  in  1881  had  a  popu- 
lation of  129,751,  and  in  1883  a  municipal  revenue  of  £23,304 
(Rs.  2,33,040). 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mutha  river,  in  a  slight  hollow,  the  dty 
and  cantonment  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  tne  Mutha,  on  the 
north  by  the  joint  Mula  and  Mutha,  on  the  east  by  their  feeder  the 
Bahiroba,  aud  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  spurs  and  uplands 
that  rise  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar  hills. 
Beyond  the  tree-fringed  line  of  the  Mutha-Mula,  to  the  north 
with  a  gentle  rise  and  to  the  east  with  a  gentle  fall,   stretches   a  dry 

Slain  without  trees  and  with  scanty  tiUage,   broken   by   scattered 
locks  of  bare  level-crested  hills,  the  outlying  eastern  fragments  of 


^  A  great  part  of  the  Poona  city  acconnt  is  contributed  by  RAv  S^eb  Narso 
lUmchandra  Godbole,  Secretary  Poona  City  Municipality. 
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the  ranee  that  separates  the  Indr^yani  and  Mutha-Mula  valleys.  On 
other  sides,  except  up  the  Mutha  yalley  to  the  south-west,  the  city  and 
cantonment  are  surrounded  by  uplands  and  hills.  On  the  north-west 
is  the  soilless  Oaneshkhind  upliuid,  and  on  the  west,  from  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  Chatarsing  or  Bhamburda  hills,  bare  waving  ranges 
rise  to  the  central  peak  of  Bhdnb&va.  To  the  south  rises  the  low 
but  sharp-cut  and  picturesque  temple-crowned  top  of  Parvati,  and 
l^hind  Parvati  the  broken  outline  of  the  Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar  range. 

In  and  round  the  city  and  cantonment  the  underlying  rock  is 
basalt.  On  the  neighbouring  hills  an  amygdaloid  trap  crops  out  or 
comes  close  to  the  surface.  The  higher  parts  of  the  cantonment 
have  a  surface  layer  of  crumbled  trap  or  murumy  which  in  the  lower 
parts  passes  into  a  whitish  loam,  and  on  stream  banks  and  near  the 
Mutha-Mida  turns  to  a  deep  black  cotton  soil.  To  the  west  and 
north-west  of  Poena,  on  the  Oaneshkhind  uplands,  in  the  Govern- 
ment House  grounds,  and  further  to  the  north,  where  black  soil  and 
rock  mix  at  the  meetings  of  the  Mula  with  small  local  feeders, 
numbers  of  pebbles  and  crystals  are  found.  The  chief  of  these  are 
white  chalcedonies  in  large  quantities,  red  camelians,  bloodstone, 
moss  agate,  jasper,  and  rock  crystal.^ 

The  land  between  the  Mutha-Mula  and  the  Sinhgad  hills 
is  a  wooded  plain,  rising  slightly  to  the  south  and  east,  the 
surface  unbroken  except  near  the  river  and  along  four  of  its  smaller 
feeders  which  cross  the  plain  from  south  to  north.  The  area  covered 
by  the  city  and  cantonment  includes  three  belts,  a  western  a 
central  and  an  eastern.  In  the  west  is  the  city,  with,  in  the  heart  of  it, 
thick-set  streets  and  lanes,  and  on  the  north  and  south  fringes  of 
rich  garden  land.  The  central  belt,  to  the  east  of  the  city  with  poor  soil 
and  broad  tree-lined  streets,  is,  except  the  thickly-peopled  Sadar 
Baz&r  in  the  south,  parcelled  among  detached  one-storeyed  European 
dwellings  whose  sameness  is  relieved  by  scattered  public  buildings,  the 
Council  Hall  (52),«  the  Sassoon  Hospital  ( 1 01 ),  the  Synagogue  ( 1 13), 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Paul's  churches  (109  and  111),  the  Arsenal  Water 
Tower,  and  the  Military  Accounts  Office  (84).  The  eastern  belt,  with 
a  gentle  fall  to  the  Bahiroba  stream,  except  some  garden-land  in  the 
north-east,  is  a  bare  rocky  plain  crossed  by  roads  lined  with  young 
trees,  and  skirted  by  blocks  of  one  or  two-storeyed  stone  barracKS  and 
rows  of  detached  officers'  dwellings. 

One"  of  the  chief  beauties  of  Poena  is  its  river,  the  Mutha-Mula, 
formed  by  the  meeting,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
railway  station,  of  the  Mutha  from  the  south-west  and  the  Mida 
from  the  north-west.     About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  the 
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>  Mr.  T.  M.  Filgate.  The  richneas  of  the  neighboarhood  of  Poona  in  agates  and 
pebbles  is  noticed  by  Lord  Valentia  in  1803,  (Travels,  11. 103).  The  abnndanoe  of 
agates  and  crystals  suggests,  as  Is  noted  below  nnder  History,  that  Ptolemy's 
(A.D.150)  'Ponnata  in  which  ai«  beryls,' refers  to  the  Deccan  Poona,  perhaps  to  dis- 
tinginsh  it  from  Punata  without  beryls  in  Maisor.  [Compare  Mr.  Kioe  in  Indian 
Antiquary,  XI.  9J.  Beryl  the  Greek  berylos,  though  now  technically  used  of  only 
one  emendd-like  stone,  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  general  temu  It  apparently 
is  the  Arab  bUauri  crystal. 

*  The  number  in  brackets  after  this  and  other  names  is  the  serial  number  of  the 
object  in  the  lists  of  Objects  of  which  details  are  given  below. 

'  Mr.  B.  0.  Oxenham,  Prinoipal  Deooan  College. 
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Railway  Station  (97),  at  the  Bund  Gardens  (47),  about  200  yards  above 
the  FitzGerald  bridge  (63),  the  Mutha-Mula  is  crossed  by  a  stone  weir 
or  Bund  built  in  1850  by  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibh^i  at  a  cost  of  £25,749 
18^.  (Rs.  2,57,499).  Except  when  floods  dash  several  feet  deep  over 
the  weir  and  fill  the  lower  bed  from  bank  to  bank,  the  water,  even 
in  the  rainy  months,  falls  from  the  weir  shallow  and  clear  only 
partly  covering  the  rocks  of  the  lower  river-bed.  During  the  rainy 
montns,  to  clear  silt  and  let  the  muddy  flood  waters  pass,  the  side 
sluices  are  left  partly  open.  The  sluices  are  generally  closed  in 
November ;  in  average  seasons  the  flow  of  water  is  nearly  over  by 
the  end  of  December,  and  in  the  river  below  the  weir  lines  of  sedge- 
fringed  pools  lie  in  a  broad  bed  rough  with  ridges  and  boulders  of 
trap.  Above  the  weir,  through  the  cold  and  hot  months  of  all  ordinary 
seasons,  the  river  is  navigable  for  pleasure  boats  asfar  as  the  oldmasonry 
bridge  known  as  Holkar's  Bridge  (75),  a  distance  of  about  three 
and  three  quarter  miles.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  of  this  distance, 
from  the  weir  to  the  meeting  of  the  Mutha  and  Mula,  is  nearly 
south-west.  Above  the  meeting  the  Mula  curves  to  the  north  and 
north-east  as  far  as  Holkar's  bridge.  At  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  below  Holkar's  bridge,  or  almost  three  miles  above  the  weir,  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  Rosherville  the  meeting  place 
for  the  Boat  Club.  Above  Holkar's  bridge  are  some  rocky  barriers, 
but  during  freshes  boats  can  go  to  the  Powder  Works  dam,  two  miles 
above  Holkar's  bridge.  Above  the  Powder  Works  dam  another 
navigable  reach  stretches  about  three  miles  as  far  as  the  village  of 
D^uri  above  the  Peninsula  railway  bridge  (96). 

From  the  FitzGerald  bridge  looking  west  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
views  in  Poena.  On  the  right,  about  150  yards  from  the  river,  a 
rocky  flat-topped  hill  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  bank  and 
stretches  about  300  yards  west  gradually  falling  to  a  small  river- 
bank  tomb.  On  the  left  are  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  Bund 
Sxden,  the  higher  tree-tops  half  hiding  the  distant  broken  line  of 
e  Sinhffad-Bhuleshvar  hills.  In  front,  from  the  edge  of  the  dam, 
between  low  tree-f rinffed  banks,  the  river,  about  200  yards  wide, 
stretches  west  about  heOf  a  mile  to  where  it  is  divided  by  a  long  low 
woody  island.  Beyond  the  island,  as  it  turns  south-west  to  the 
meetmg  of  the  rivers,  the  water  passes  out  of  sight  in  the  green 
Kirkee  plain  behind  which  the  low  rounded  blocks  of  the  Ganesh- 
khind  and  Bh^mburda  hills  lead  to  the  central  peak  of  Bhinb&va. 

About  1700  feet  above  the  FitzGerald  bridge,  hid  in  trees  on  the 
south  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Boat  House  of  the  Poena  Boat 
Club,  well  supplied  with  the  ordinary  Thames-built  racing  and  pleasure 
boats.  Above  the  boat-house,  with  a  nearly  uniform  breadth  of  200 
yards,  the  river  stretches  a  little  south  of  west  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  where  a  large  and  a  small  woody  island  divide  the  stream. 
On  either  aide  of  the  lajrge  island  is  a  channel,  a  main  or  western 
channel  always  open  for  boats,  and  a  narrow  eastern  passage  open 
only  in  floods.  Above  the  island  the  river  gradually  widens,  till, 
a  little  below  the  meeting  or  sangam  of  the  Mutha  from  the  south- 
west and  the  Mula  from  the  north-west,  it  is  430  yards  across,  that 
is  140  yards  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge.  At  this 
point  a  remarkable  echo  gives  back  dearly  spoken  words  three  times 
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or  even  more.  A  little  below  the  meeting  of  the  Mutha  and  the 
Mula  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  three  miles  boating 
course.  In  the  foreground  are  the  woody  islands  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Mutha  spanned  by  the  Wellesley  and  railway  bridges,  its  left 
bank  crowned  by  the  lofty  trees  which  surround  the  Judge's  house 
and  its  right  bank  ending  in  a  cluster  of  temples  joined  to  the  water 
by  flights  of  steps.  From  the  middle  distance  rises  the  bold 
temple-topped  rock  of  Parvati  and  behind  Parvati  stretches  the  level 
scarp  of  Sinhgad.  Above  the  Sangam  a  rough  dam^  500  yards 
beyond  the  rauway  bridge,  inakes  the  Mutha  impassable  to  boats. 
But  the  Mula,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fif  tv  yards,  between 
low  banks,  the  left  bdbhul  and  bamboo  fringed^  the  right  studded 
with  houses  of  which  the  chief  is  Sir  A.  Sassoon's  Garden  Beach, 
winds^  passable  for  boats,  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  to  a  resting  place 
named  Bosherville,  where,  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank,  a  kinding 
stage  is  moored  and  seats  and  refreshments  are  provided.  The 
boating  course  from  the  boat-house  to  Rosherville  is  about  a  furlong 
short  of  three  nules.  In  the  yearly  Hegatta  the  racing-course  is  from 
Rosherville  down  to  a  point  opposite  to  Garden  Beach,  a  distance  of 
one  mile.  The  racing  course,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight  bend 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  start,  is  straight. 

In  the  'city  most  of  the  roads,  though  smooth  and  clean,  are 
narrow  crowded  and  occasionally  broken  by  sharp  turns,  but  other- 
wise Poena  is  well  supplied  with  broad  smooth  roads  generally  lined 
and  in  places  overshadowed  with  trees.  Along  these  roads  the  three 
favourite  drives  are,  to  the  west  and  north,  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
south  and  south-west.  From  the  railway  station  as  a  centre  the 
chief  drive  to  the  west  is  by  the  Sassoon  Hospital  (101),  across  the 
Mutha  by  the  Wellesley  Bridge  (1 1 7),  past  the  Science  College  (102), 
and  along  the  Kirkee  road,  returning  across  the  Mula  hy  Holkar's 
Bridge  (75)  and  the  Deccan  College  (53),  crossing  the  Mutha-Mulaby 
the  FitzGerald  Bridge  (63)  and  back  past  the  Bund  Gardens,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles  and  three  quarters.  This  drive  can  be  varied  and 
lengthened  by  leaving  the  Kirkee  road  a  little  beyond  the  Science 
CoUege,  passing  along  the  Bh^mburda  road  and  round  the  Ganesh* 
khind  grounds,  and  back  through  the  Kirkee  cantonment  to  Holkar's 
bridge.  The  whole  length  of  this  outer  round  is  about  eleven  and  a 
half  miles.  The  drive  to  the  east  is  through  the  Civil  lines  past  the 
Club  (49)and  St.Mary's  Church  ( 1 09)  through  the  Y4navdi  lines,  round 
the  race-course,  through  the  Ghorpadi  lines,  and  back  by  the  Bund 
gardens  (47).  The  length  of  this  round  is  about  seven  and  a  quarter 
milea  The  south  cuive  is  through  the  Civil  lines  and  the 
Sadar  Baz&r  to  the  west,  past  the  lake  and  hiU  of  Parvati  (90),  to 
the  north-west  over  a  rather  rou^  river-bed  to  the  Lakdibrid^,  and 
from  the  Lakdi  bridge  back  by  Bhdmburda,  the  Wellesley  Bridge^ 
and  the  Sassoon  Hospital.    Tins  round  is  about  ten  and  a  half  miles. 

For  description  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena  come  most 
conveniently  under  three  parts,  a  western  a  central  and  an  eastern. 
Poena  City,  the  western  division,  has  spread  so  far  eastward,  and  has 
been  so  nearly  met  by  the  outlying  streets  of  the  Sadar  Baz^  and 
of  the  Civil  lines,  that,  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  it  is  not 
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Chapter  XIV*  *  easy  to  sav  where  the  cantonment  and  civil  lines  end  and  the  dtv 
pj^[^^  begins.     The  eastern  limit  of  the  city  may  be  fixed  at  the  left  bank 

of  the  M&oik  stream^  which^  after  a  winding  north-west  coarse,  falls 
PooNA.  ^^  ^Q  Mutha  about  300  yards  above  its  meeting  with  the  MuLk 

^^'  From  the  left  bank  of  this  stream  the  city  of  Poona  stretches  about 

a  mile  and  three  quarters  west  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mutha 
river.  The  city  varies  greatly  in  breadth.  In  the  east  the  part 
covered  with  houses  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile  across.  From  this 
it  gradually  widens  to  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  and  then 
narrows  in  triangular  shape,  the  tip  of  the  triangle  lying  close  to  the 
bridge  known  as  the  Lakda  Bridge  about  one  and  a  half  nules  above  the 
meeting  of  the  Mutha  and  Mula.  For  mimicipal  and  other  purposes 
this  city  area  is  divided  into  eighteen  wards  or  peths.  These  may 
be  roughly  grouped  into  three  divisions,  the  eastern  the  central  and 
the  western.  The  eastern  division,  most  of  which  dates  since  the 
beginning  of  British  rule,  lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  small 
winding  Minik  stream  and  the  right  bank  of  the  larger  less  irregular 
N^gjh^,  which,  after  a  westerly  course,  joins  the  M4nik  stream  as 
it  falls  into  the  Mutha.  West  of  the  Nigjhari  the  city  proper,  the 
Poona  of  Muhammadan  (1290-1636)  and  early  Mardtha  (1636-1686) 
days,  with  its  centre  and  original  starting  point  at  the  younger 
Shaildi  Salla's  mosque  (31),  once  the  temple  of  Puneshvar  about  1000 
yards  above  the  meeting  of  the  Mutha  and  Mula,  stretches  about  a 
mile  along  the  river  bank  and  runs  inland  about  one  and  a  half  miles. 
West  of  the  city  proper  the  third  division,  stretching  along  the 
river  bank  about  800  yards  and  gradually  narrowing  to  a  point  near 
the  Lakdi  bridge,  consists  of  suburbs  founded  in  the  later  days  of 
the  PeshwAs'  nie  (1760-1818). 

As  it  is  built  according  to  no  regular  plan,  and  has  only  two  main 
streets  and  many  narrow  broken  and  winding  lanes,  Poona  City  is 
difficult  to  describe.  Most  of  its  roads,  though  well  kept  and  clean, 
are  narrow  with  side-gutters  either  open  or  covered  with  stone  slabs 
and  with  rows  of  houses  generally  buut  close  to  the  roadside.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  one-storeyed,  little  better  than  sheds,  with  Ions 
sloping  tiled  roofs  and  low  plain  front  widls  of  unbaked  brick  coated 
with  white  earth .  Other  houses  are  two-storeyed,  the  under  storey 
with  a  heavy  tile-covered  eave  resting  on  plain  square  wooden  pillars, 
the  upper  storey  plain,  with  perhaps  a  row  of  arched  wooden  windows 
closed  on  the  outside  with  plain  square  shutters  and  slightly  shaded 
by  a  shallow  eave.  In  other  houses  the  ground-floor  stands  back  and 
beams  of  wood  support  an  overhanging  upper  storey  with  a  more  or 
less  ornamental  balcony  and  a  heavy  upper  eave.  Every  now  and 
then  the  line  of  commoner  dwellings  is  broken  by  some  large  building, 
either  a  new  house  two  or  three  storeys  high  with  bright  woodwcdk 
and  walls  of  burnt  brick  picked  out  with  cement,  or  tne  long  blank 
walls  of  one  of  the  old  mansions.  The  overhanging  irregular  wood 
work,  the  sharp  turns  and  windings,  and  the  variety  in  size  and 
style  of  houses,  make  some  of  the  streets  picturesque  in  places,  and 
trees  planted  at  the  roadsides,  or,  of tener,  hanging  from  some  garden 
or  temple  enclosure,  give  many  of  the  streets  a  certain  greenness  and 
shade.    In  the  western  wards  the  roads  are  broader,  and  1)oth  there 
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and  in  the  south-west  they  are  bordered  by  long  lines  of  garden 
walls.  Most  of  the  houses  are  poor,  but  the  lanes  are  redeemed  from 
ugliness  by  occasional  temples,  houses  with  picturesque  overhanging 
balconies,  and  magnificent  nim,  pipal,  and  banian  trees  growing 
in  raised  circular  pavements.  The  lanes  are  quiet,  with  few 
people  and  little  cart  or  carriage  traffic,  with  here  and  there  a  grain 
or  a  sweetmeat  shop,  and  wells  with  groups  of  water-drawers.  The 
main  streets  are  called  after  the  days  of  the  week.  Only  two  of  them, 
Aditv^r  and  Shanvdr,  differ  much  from  the  lanes  in  breadth  or  in  the 
style  of  their  buildings.  Aditvdr  or  Sunday  Street  and  Shanvdr  or 
Saturday  Street  the  main  lines  of  traffic,  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  breadth  and  have  paved  f ootpallis  running  inside  of  a  covered 
gutter.  The  houses  vary  greatly  in  size  and  appearance.  A  few 
are  one-storeyed  little  more  than  huts,  the  greater  number  are 
either  two  or  three  storeys  hiffh,  and  some  are  large  four-storeyed 
buildings.  The  style  of  buil£ng  is  extremely  vari^  The  middle- 
class  and  commonest  house  stands  on  a  well  built  plinth  of  cut-stone 
throe  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  row  of  square  plain  wooden  pillars 
along  the  edge  of  the  plinth,  and,  resting  on  the  pillars,  a  deep  heavy 
eave  roofed  with  rough  flat  Deccan  tiles,  and  a  plain  wooden  plank 
running  along  the  front  of  the  eave.  In  these  houses  the  face  of  the 
upper  storey  is  sometimes  nearly  plain  with  a  beam  that  only  very 
slightly  stands  out  from  the  wall  and  with  a  very  shallow  eave.  In 
others  the  wood  work  stands  further  from  the  wall,  is  more  or  less 
richly  carved,  and  is.  shaded  by  a  deep  upper  eave.  Some  have  a 
balcony  with  a  light  balustrade  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  a  slight 
shade  overhead  suj^rted  by  slanting  poles.  On  both  sides  of  the 
street  the  ground-floors  are  occupied  by  shops  with  cloth-blinds 
hangine  about  halfway  down  from  the  edge  of  the  eaves.  The  shops 
are  wall  stored  with  grain  and  pulse,  with  sweetmeats,  cloth, 
stationery,  ornaments,  and  vessels  of  brass  copper  and  iron.  The  streets 
are  crowded  with  carts  and  carriages.  The  people  are  busy,  bustling, 
well  fed,  and  well  dressed ;  and  l£e  number  of  new  houses  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  some  of  them  large  and  striking  even 
alongside  of  the  old  mansions  and  palaces,  gives  the  city  an  air  of 
much  prosperity.  On  the  whole  the  city  is  well  shaded.  Even  in  the 
busiest  parts  are  richly  wooded  gardens  with  temples  and  cocoa-pahns 
and  black  tapering  cypress  trees,  and  along  the  south-west  and  south 
are  large  areas  of  enclosed  orchards  and  gardens.  The  roofs  of 
several  of  its  high  mansions  conmiand  good  general  views  of  the  dtj} 
The  foreground  is  of  high-pitched  house-roofs  varying  much  in  size 
and  height  but  aU  brown  with  rough  flat  Deccan  tiles.  Here  and 
there  parallel  lines  of  roofs  mark  a  street  or  a  lane,  but  in  most 
places  the  roofs  rise  sometimes  close  together,  sometimes  widely 
aparty  and  almost  always  without  apparent  system  or  plan.  Amonff 
them,  at  considerable  distances^  stand  out  the  high  roofs  of  old 
mansions,  crowned  with  small  fiat-topped  or  tile-covered  canopies. 
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and  the  lofty  ffable  ends  of  new  dwellings  with  white  cement  and 
fresh  brick  ana  mortar  walls.  Breaking  and  reUeving  the  lines 
of  roofsy  over  the  whole  city  and  especially  among  the  rich  garden 
lands  to  the  south  and  south-west^  rise  single  trees  and  groups 
of  pipaUy  banians^  nimSy  and  tamarinds^  almost  all  large  and  well 
grown,  and  many  lofty  and  far-spreading.  There  are  almost  no 
mosques  or  domed  tombs.  But  on  all  sides,  from  among  the  trees 
and  house-roofs,  stand  out  the  white  graceful  spires  of  Hindu 
temples. 

Under  the  Musalmdns  (1290-1636)  the  military  portion  of  the  town 
or  kasha  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  built,  like  other  Deccan  village 
walls,  of  mud  and  bricks  on  stone  and  mud  foundations.  The  waJl 
was  called  the  Pdndhri  or  White  wall  and  is  now  called  the  Juna  Kot 
or  Old  Fort  (24).  It  stretched  from  the  younger  to  the  elder  Shaikh 
Salla's  tomb  along  the  bank  of  the  Mutha  riyer,  leaving  both  the 
mosques  outside  of  it.  From  the  elder  Shaikh  Salla's  tomb  the 
wall  turned  south  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Mandai  or  Market 

g*ound,  where  was  a  gate  called  the  Konkan  Darvdja  or  Konkan 
ate.  The  stone  steps  which  led  to  this  gate  remain.  From  the 
Mandai  the  wall  passed  east  along  the  backs  of  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Dikshit  and  Pethe  streets  to  Pethe's  cistern.  It  then  turned 
north  and  continued  almost  straight  to  the  yoimger  Shaikh  Salla's 
tomb.  Midway  between  Pethe's  cistern  and  the  younger  Shaikh 
Salla's  tomb  was  another  gate  facing  east  called  the  Kagar  Darv^ja 
or  Ahmadnagar  gate.  The  site  of  the  Kagar  gate  can  stiU  be 
traced,  exactly  opposite  Lakdi  street.  The  Mdruti  which  belonged 
to  this  gate  remains.  The  wall  was  in  the -form  of  an  irregular 
rectangle,  the  sides  being  north  280,  south  260,  west  130,  and  east 
200  yardj.  It  had  several  bastions  and  loopholed  parapets.  Two 
small  gateways  which  led  to  the  river  on  the  north  have  only  lately 
disappeared.  Flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  river  from  these  gates 
remain  and  are  known  as  Purandhare's  Steps  and  Sapindya  Mah^ev's 
or  the  Twelfth  Day  Funeral  God's  Steps.  On  the  south,  to  the  east 
of  Moghe's  mansion,  was  another  smiJl  gate  but  neither  its  site  nor 
its  name  is  known.  The  jemains  of  the  wall  may  be  traced  all  along 
its  course,  and  in  many  places  the  foundations  and  plinth  are 
unharmed.  The  wall,  which  was  about  fourteen  feet  high  and  four 
feet  broad,  rested  on  a  plinth  of  stone  and  miid  sixteen  feet  high  and 
six  feet  broad.  It  was  built  about  550  years  ago  by  one  Barya 
Jamdddr,  an  Arab,  who  is  said  to  have'  been  the  first  commandant 
of  Poona.^  The  army  and  its  followers  with  a  few  Muhammad  an 
villagers  were  alone  allowed  to  live  within  the  wall.  The  traders, 
Br&hmans,  EUndu  cultivators,  and  others,  with  the  village  officers, 
lived  outside  of  the  wall  to  the  east.  In  1755  the  third  Peshwa 
B41£ji  Bdjiriv  (1740-1761)  determined  to  build  a  wall  round  the  whole 
dty,  and  entrusted  the  work  to  Jivdjipant  Ehdsgiv&le  who  was  com- 
mandant or  kotvdL  According  to  the  local  story  R&m  Edja  (1749  - 
1777)  of  S^tira  considered  l£at  only  villages  and  not  large  towns 
with  powerful  masters  should  be  walled,  and  ordered  the  work  to  be 


1  Mr.  N.  V.  JoBhi'sPoona,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1868),  5. 
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stopped.  According  to  Grant  DufiT,  and  this  is  probably  the  true 
reason,  the  Peshwa  on  second  thoughts  decided  that  walls  might  be 
a  danger  as  their  strength  might  tempt  the  head  of  the  state  to 
stand  a  siege  in  the  city  instead  of  retiring  to  the  strong  hill  fort  of 
Purandhar.  Whatever  the  reason^  the  work  was  abandoned.  The 
unfinished  part  may  be  seen  near  the  Ndgjhari  or  Cobra  stream 
which  passes  north  through  the  east  of  the  city.  The  wall  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  be  fifteen  feet  wide  and  thirty-five 
feet  high  and  to  be  built  partly  of  solid  stone  and  lime  masonry 
and  partly  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  Starting  from  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  Old  Fort,  near  the  younger  Shaikh  Salla's 
tomb,  the  new  wall  was  carried  east  along  the  Mutha  to  where 
it  met  the  Cobra  stream.  Near  the  younger  Shaikh  Salla's 
tomb,  opposite  the  present  dam  or  dharan  known  as  the  Dagdi  Pul  or 
Stone  Bridge,  a  gate  called  the  Kumbhar  Yes  or  Potters'  Gate  was 
removed  about  1 836  when  Mr.  Forjett  was  head  of  the  Poena  police. 
The  roadway  was  raised  eight  feet  when  the  dharan  or  causeway 
was  built  across  the  river.  The  little  shrine  of  M^ruti,  which  used 
to  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  gate,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  From  the  Potters*  gate  to  the  Cobra's  stream  the 
wall,  built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks,  went  along  the  high  ground 
forming  the  Kumbh&r  ward  and  the  E^gdipura  or  Papermakers'  ward. 
It  contained  doorways  leading  to  the  river,  but  no  important  gates. 
From  the  south-east  limits  of  Kdgdipura  the  wall  turned  to  a  bend  of 
the  Ndgjhari  and  then  south  along  its  left  bank.  It  can  be  traced  to 
a  point  blown  as  the  Bardmori  or  Twelve  Sluice  gate  on  the  Ganesh 
ward  road.  The  length  of  the  wall  from  the  younger  Shaikh  Salla's 
tomb  to  the  N^gjhari  is  about  350  yards,  and  the  length  from  the 
Nagjhari  to  the  JB^rdmori  is  850  yards.  Between  the  N^gjhari  and 
the  Bdrdmori  were  two  ^ates.  The  chief  gate,  which  was  in  the  street 
known  as  Lakdi  street,  leading  from  the  Nagar  gate  of  the  Old  Fort, 
was  called  the  Mdli  Yes  or  Gardeners^  Gate  and  was  close  to  the 
gardeners'  rest-house  or  chdvdL  The  second  gate  was  on  the  approach 
to  the  present  Daru7&la's  or  Powdermaker's  bridge  ;  its  name  is  not 
known. 

The  City  is  (1884)  divided  into  eighteen  wards  stvled  j^e^^,  irregular 
in  shape  and  varying  greatly  in  size.  They  are  of  ancient  origin  and 
are  maintained  for  revenue,  police,  municipal,  and  other  adnunistra- 
tive  purposes.  Some  of  them  were  founded  by  the  Muhammadans 
and  had  Muhammadan  names.  In  1791  these  names  were  changed, 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  town  of  Sdt^ra,  some  of  them  were  given  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week.  The  wards  or  divisions,  beginning 
with  the  part  nearest  the  railway  station  on  the  east  of  the  Nfigjhari, 
are  six:  Mangalvdr  or  the  Tuesday  ward  next  the  river,  and, 
working  back,  Somv&r  or  the  Monday  ward,  Rdstia's,  Ny^hil's,  Nana's, 
and  BhavAni^s.  To  the  west  of  the  Ndgjhari  are  twelve  wards  :  next 
the  river  is  the  Kasba  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  Aditv^r  or  the 
'  Sunday  ward,  Ganesh,  Yet41,  Ganj,  Muzafarjang's,  and  Ghorpade's. 
West  of  these,  next  the  river,  are  Shanvdr  or  the  Saturdav  ward, 
Ndrdyan,  Saddshiv  including  Navi,  and  behind  them,  to  the  east, 
Budhv^r  or  the  Wednesday  and  Shukrav^r  or  the  Friday  wards. 
The  following  statement  shows  for  the  eighteen  wards  a  total  area 
B  866— 35 
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Chapter  XIV.      of  9,828,000  square  yards  and  an  increase  in  people  from  73,209  in 
Places.  ^^^^  ^  99,421  in  1881.     The  details  are  : 

Poona  CUy  Wards,  1861  - 1881. 


POONA. 

Wards, 


Mangalodr. 


Scmvdr, 


FlOPLB. 

No. 

Nakm. 

TOVAI.AUJL 

Arba  ukdkr 
Houan. 

1861. 

1872. 

1881. 

Sqtiare  TardB. 

Square  Yardx. 

J 

HugaW&r 

486,000 

840,000 

1196 

1742 

2192 

3 

SoniTir       

645,000 

479,000 

1752 

299J 

3808 

8 

lUstla         

866,000 

226,000 

2588 

8676 

4267 

4 

NyiWa        

106,000 

76,000 

666 

832 

1107 

6 

NAna            

625.000 

885,000 

2866 

4544 

6406 

« 

BhaTtni       

1.286,000 

872.000 

8606 

6294 

6787 

7 

Kasba          

676.000 

675,000 

8831 

10.856 

11,890 

8 

A'ditTftr      

826,000 

826.000 

7461 

8928 

9728 

9 

Oanesh        

166,000 

166,000 

86 12 

8760 

3695 

10 

Veta           

ItfS.OOO 

195,000 

8866 

4293 

4468 

11 

Ganj            

406,000 

286,000 

8742 

4438 

4969 

12 
18 

Mualkrtang 
Ghorpade    

28,000 
666,000 

28,000 
826,000 

86 
1986 

34 
1119 

90 
11S9 

14 

ShanvAr      

44.SO0O 

446,000 

6162 

7828 

7786 

15 

Nftrtyan      

875,000 

375.000 

8046 

8682 

8568 

16 

Sadftahiv     

2,276,000 

l.a)9,000 

7142 

8016 

8366 

17 

Budhv&r     

185.000 

186,000 

4618 

6881 

6083 

18 

Shukravir 

Total     .. 

966.000 

666,000 

11.701 

13,180 

14.187 

9,838.000 

6,808.000 

78,209 

90,486 

99,421 

Mangalvdr  Ward,  800  yards  by  600,  with  an  area  of  485,000  square 
yards  and  2192  people,  was  originally  called  Sh^istepura  after  its 
lounder  Sh^stekhdn,  the  Moghal  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,^  who  in 
]  662  was  sent  to  Poona  to  suppress  Shiv&ji.  It  has  almost  no  shops 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  one-storeyed.  Except  two  or  three 
Brdhman  families  of  hereditary  accountants  the  people  are  poor 
Mar&th^s,  Mhdrs,  and  Hal&lkhors.  The  MardtMs  are  cultivators 
or  labourers,  and  a  few  earn  their  living  by  making  split  pulse. 
The  Mhdrs  are  chiefly  village  servants,  municipal  servants,  or 
labourers,  and  a  few  work  on  the  railway.  The  Haldlkhors  are 
chiefly  employed  as  municipal  sweepers.  The  only  important  road 
through  Mangalvdr  ward  is  the  approach  to  the  principal  fodder  and 
fuel  market  and  cart-stand  and  to  the  District  Judge's  court-house. 
The  other  pathways  are  narrow  lanes.  The  conservancy  arrange- 
ments are  good  but  there  are  no  proper  sullage  sewers.  The  ward 
is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  population  is  scanty.  Mangalv^r  has 
considerably  fallen  in  importance  during  the  past  sixty  years.  From 
being  the  market-place  of  the  old  town  it  has  sunk  to  be  the  resort  of 
a  few  pulse-makers.  Several  ruined  mansions  bear  traces  of  former 
prosperity.  The  only  object  of  note  is  the  fuel  and  fodder  market  in 
the  open  ground  to  the  north-east  of  the  ward.  During  the  fair  season 
about  500  cart-loads  of  fuel  and  fodder  are  brought  in  daily  and  sold. 

Somvdr  Ward,  800  yards  by  680,  with  an  area  of  545,000  square 
yards  and  a  scanty  popiuation  of  3808,  was  established  in  1755  and  was 
originally  called  Sh^hdpura.  Its  chief  inhabitants  are  rich  Gosdvi 
jewel-dealers  and  moneylenders,  a  few  S^li  weavers,  and  some 
Government  servants.  The  houses  are  large,  have  generally  upper 
storeys,  and  are  neatly  built  though  wanting  in  light  and  air.     There 


1  ShAi8tekhAn*8  govemorahip  lasted  from  1662  to  1664.  Grant  DufiPfl  MarAthIbB,  S6-89. 
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are  no  shops.  One  large  street  leads  to  the  railway  station.  The 
others  are  narrow  crooked  lanes  well  kept  and  clean.  The  water 
supply  is  fair  and  the  ward  is  not  unhealthy.  It  has  fallen  in 
importance  during  the  past  thirty  years,  as  much  of  the  trade^  of  which 
the  Gos^yis  had  formerly  the  monopoly^  has  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  chief  objects  of  note  in  Somv^  ward  are  N^geshvar's  (1 7)  and 
Vishnu's  temples  (38),  the  latter  with  a  water-lead  and  a  public  cistern. 
R^tia's  Ward,  920  yards  by  400,  with  an  area  of  365,000  yards  and 
4267  people,  was  originally  called  Shivpuri  from  a  temple  of  Shiv 
built  by  J^nandrav  Lakshman  B^stia,  the  hereditary  head  of  the 
Peshwa's  Horse.  The  first  occupiers  of  the  ward  were  Riistia's  cavalry. 
The  houses  are  one-storeyed  with  small  backyards.  The  people  are 
of  all  castes,  chiefly  Mudliars  from  Madras  and  Bene-Israel  Jews 
originally  from  the  Konkan.  Rdstia's  ward  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  best  laid  out  parts  of  the  city  and  has  a  large  number  of  well-to-do 
Oovemment  servants,  civil  and  military  pensioners,and  a  few  tradesmen. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight  and  the  houses  are  built  with  brick 
in  straight  lines,  back  to  back,  with  straight  narrow  sweepers*  passages 
between  the  backyards.  The  streets  and  lanes  are  clean,  the  conser^ 
yancy  efficient,  and  the  water-supply  abundant  from  a  great  waters 
lead  from  a  stream  in  Y^avdi  about  four  miles  to  the  south-east. 
Rdstia's  ward  is  the  healthiest  in  the  city  and  is  not  overcrowded. 
It  has  prospered  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  most  noteworthy 
object  is  Bistia's  mansion,  an  immense  building  (29).  A  large  fair  is 
held  yearly  in  Shrdvan  or  July- August  in  honour  of  Shirllshet  a 
Lingdyat  Y^ni  banker  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  about  500  years 
ago. 

Ny^hdFs  Ward,  360  yards  by  280,  with  an  area  of  106,000 
square  yards  and  1107  people,  is  named  after  Nydhdl,  a  retainer  of  the 
Khs^giv&le  (1755)  to  whom  the  third  Peshwa  BiUaji  Bdjir&v  entrusted 
the  building  of  the  new  walls.  It  is  a  small  healthy  ward.  A  few 
well-to-do  Prabhus  and  other  retired  Government  servants  have  built 
neat  dwellings  in  it.  Most  of  the  other  houses  are  one-storeyed  and 
belong  to  tauors  and  weavers  in  cotton  and  wool.  This  ward  has  no 
shops.  Two  streets  run  through  it,  both  highways  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  one  to  the  railway  station  and  the  other  to  the  cantonment.  The 
conservancy  is  good.     The  ward  drains  into  the  Ndgjhari  stream. 

Ndna  or  Hanumdn  Ward,  1040  yards  by  500,  with  an 
area  of  525,000  yards  and  5408  people,  was  founded  by  N^na 
Fadnavis  in  1791  for  the  use  of  whdesale  grain-dealers  by  whom 
it  is  still  chiefly  peopled.  The  houses  are  partly  upper-storeyed  in 
large  enclosures,  partly  small.  The  grain-dealers  are  chiefly  M^rwdr 
and  Gujarat  Yanis,  men  of  means.  A  number  of  Pardeshis  have 
organised  a  carting  business  between  this  ward  and  the  railway  station. 
The  large  number  of  country  carts  which  come  daily  to  this  quarter 
of  the  city  give  employment  to  several  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
Many  landholders  let  their  enclosures  as  cart-stands,  and  also 
act  as  brokers  or  daldls  in  getting  employment  for  the  carts. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  carting  trade  has  greatly 
increased.  A  number  of  shoemakers  or  Mochis,  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  make  boots  for  the  European  and  Native 
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troops  and  for  the  residents  of  Poona  cantonment  which  borders  on 
Ndna's  ward.  Part  of  this  ward  is  held  by  Mh^rs  and  M^gs  who 
find  employment  as  grooms  and  house  servants  among  the  residents 
of  the  cantonment.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  low-caste  pros- 
titutes who  Uve  in  the  quarter  known  as  the  L^  or  Qay  Baz^. 
There  is  a  small  municipal  meat  market.  Nana's  ward  has  one 
leading  street  which  is  the  main  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  cantonment  baz^r.  It  is  broad  and  straight,  like  several  others  in 
this  quarter,  which  are  well  made  and  metalled.  The  conservancy  is 
good  and  the  water  supply  from  four  pubUc  cisterns  is  abundant. 
The  ward  has  no  sewers.  The  sullage  gathers  in  cesspools  and  is 
removed  by  manual  labour.  Ndna's  ward  is  thriving  and  new  houses 
are  being  yearly  added.  It  is  not  thickly  peopled  and  is  healthy. 
Its  chief  objects  are :  the  Agy^ri  or  Parsi  Fire-temple  (62)  ;  the 
Ghodepir  or  Horse  Saint  (13),  where  during  the  Muharram  a  saw- 
dust and  stucco  tdbut  or  tomb-image  is  set  on  a  wooden  horse  and 
worshipped ;  Nivdungya  Vithoba's  temple  (21) ;  and  a  chapel  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  city  and  cantonment  (22). 

Bhavdni  Ward,  1500  yards  by  825,  with  an  area  of  1,235,000 
square  yards  and  6737  people,  was  also  founded  by  Nsjia  Fadnavis 
for  the  use  of  traders  during  the  time  of  the  seventh  Peshwa 
Savdi  Madhavrdv  (1774-1795)  and  called  Borban  or  the  Jujube 
Copse.  It  took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Bhav^ni 
belonging  to  the  Deshmukhs.  The  chief  people  of  Bhavdni  ward 
are  well-to-do  Y&nis,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries  and  oilseeds  and 
general  brokers  or  commission  agents,  a  number  of  Mdrwdr  Yanis  who 
also  deal  in  old  furniture  and  lumber  and  many  carriers  who  own 
carts  specially  made  for  carrying  heavy  loads  from  and  to  the  railway 
station.  One  quarter  is  set  apart  for  K^mdthis,  another  for 
Eaikddis,  a  third  the  Eumbh^rvdda  for  potters,  a  fourth  for 
Sdrvdns  or  Musalmdn  camel-drivers,  and  a  fifth  for  Mdlis,  vegetable 
and  sugarcane  growers.  Almost  all  of  these  classes  are  comfortably 
off.  Bhavdni  ward  has  two  main  streets  running  east  and  west  which 
meet  at  their  eastern  ends  and  run  into  the  cantonment  bazdr.  The 
houses  of  the  upper  classes  are  upper-storeyed  and  built  in  lines,  and 
those  of  the  poorer  classes  have  only  one  storey  and  are  irregularly 
built.  In  the  east  of  the  ward  are  several  well-built  Poona  and 
Bombay  Pdrsi  residences.  The  conservancy  arrangements  and  water 
supply  are  good.  Bhavani  ward  is  less  healthy  than  the  north  of 
the  city  and  less  prosperous  than  Ndna's  ward.  The  chief  objects  are 
Bhavdni's  (7)  and  Telphala  Devi's  temples. 

KasbaWard,  800  yards  by  720,  with  an  area  of  575,000  square  yards 
and  11,890  people,  is  the  oldest  inhabited  part  of  Poona  city.  It  is 
called  Kasba  because  it  was  the  head^quarters  of  a  sub-division  of 
the  district.  Compared  with  the  eastern  wards  the  population  is 
dense  and  the  death-rate  high.  Except  a  few  large  old  mansions  of 
chiefs  and  gentry  most  of  the  houses  are  small  and  poor.  There  are 
no  shops.  £xcept  some  high  Brahman  families  the  people  of  Kasba 
are  chiefly  craftsmen^  papermakers  in  Edgdipura,  potters  in 
Eumbharv^a,  fishermen  in  Bhoivdda,  Mujdvars  or  keepers  of  the 
two  Shaikh  Salla  shrines,  copper  and  silver  smiths  in  Edsdr  Ali. 
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gardeners  in  M&liyMa,  and  Brdhman  astrologers  and  Br&hman 
priests  in  Yevhdr^.  As  the  ground  is  rough  with  ruins  the  lanes 
are  narrow  crooked  and  broken  by  dips  and  rises.  Even  the  main 
thoroughfare  to  the  District .  Judge's  court  is  narrow,  crooked, 
and  uneven.  The  conservancy  is  good.  Sewers  carry  off  the 
suUage,  and  the  surface  drainage  is  greatly  aided  by  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground.  Kasba  ward  has  remained  steady  since  the  beginning 
of  British  rule.  Its  objects  are :  the  Ambarkhdna  (1),  the 
Purandhare*s  mansion  (27),  the  elder  and  the  younger  Shaikh 
SalUs'  tombs  (31),  and  a  temple  of  Ganpati  (12).  Under  municipal 
management  much  has  been  done  to  improve  this  ward. 

Aditvdr  or  Raviv4r,  the  Sunday  Ward,  750  yards  by  475,  with 
an  area  of  325,000  square  yards  and  9726  people,  was  originally  called 
M^kampura,  and  was  founded  in  the  time  of  the  third  Peshwa  B414ji 
BajirAv  (1740-1761),  by  Mahdjan  Vevhare  Joshi.  It  is  thickly  peopled 
and  is  the  richest  ward  in  the  city,  the  business  centre  of  Poena.  The 
houses  are  large  and  strongly  built,  except  in  one  or  two  poor  quarters, 
all  having  an  upper  storey  and  many  two  storeys.  The  houses  fronting 
the  main  streets  have  their  ground-floor  fronts  set  out  as  shops,  the 
back  parts  and  upper  floors  being  used  as  dwellings  generally  by  the 
shopkeepers.  The  people  of  Aditvar  ward  are  mix^  and  are  the 
richest  in  the  city.  The  Moti  Ghauk  or  Pearl  Square,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  chief  street,  has  Gujardti  Yaishnav  and  Jain  banking  firms 
on  the  upper  floors,  the  ground  floors  being  occupied  by  wholesale 
grocers.  Further  south  in  Sar^  Ali  or  Moneychangers^  Row  on 
the  east  side  are  jewellers,  on  the  west  side  Brdhmans  Son4rs  and 
Kdsdrs  who  manage  the  sale  of  the  Poena  brass  and  copper  ware,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  industries  in  the  city,  the  articles  being  sent 
chiefly  to  Berdr  and  Niz^m  Haidarabad  and  occasionally  to  other 
parts  of  India.  Further  south  along  the  street  are  Bohords,  some 
dealers  in  iron  and  tin  ware,  others  in  silk  and  embroidered  cloth, 
others  in  stationery  and  haberdashery ;  mixed  with  the  Bohoras  are 
some  Jingar  or  native  saddle  and  horse-gear  sellers ;  still  further  along 
are  the  chief  turners  who  make  wooden  toys,  and  a  few  M^rwdx 
Ydnis  who  deal  in  small  brass  castings,  beUs,  cups,  saucers,  and 
tumblers.  The  eastern  street  has  the  chief  establishment  for  grinding 
flour  in  Maide  Ali.  At  the  south  end  is  the  K^pad  Ganj  or  Cloth 
Store,  where  wholesale  and  retail  cloth-merchants  live.  Further 
north  is  the  Badhdi  Row  where  Badhdis  or  Upper  Indian  carpenters 
make  and  sell  wooden  toys,  boxes,  and  cots.  Beyond  the  Badhdis 
are  a  few  vegetable  shops,  then  a  fish  market,  and  the  stores  of  lime 
and  charcoal  makers  and  sellers.  On  the  south-east  and  south-west 
flanks  are  two  meat  markets,  the  south-east  market  kept  by  the 
Municipality.  In  the  eastmost  end  of  Aditvdr  ward  are  two  horse 
dealers,  and  veterinary  stables  where  horses  are  imported,  exchanged, 
and  sold.  There  is  cdso  a  grass  market  in  a  building  known  as 
Durjansing's  Pdga  or  the  horse  lines  of  Durjansing  a  Rajput  cavalry 
officer.  Among  the  mixed  dwellers  in  Aditvar  ward  a  few  are  Brahmans 
^and  most  are  of  the  different  craftsmen  classes.  The  leading  streets 
^are  broad,  especially  in  the  Moti  Chauk  or  Pearl  Square,  which  is  the 
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handsomest  street  in  the  city,  with  broad  paved  footpaths,  the  shops 
opening  on  the  central  cart  and  carriage  road.  The  conservancy  of 
A'ditvar  is  good  ;  there  is  abundance  of  water,  and  there  are  undei^ 
ground  sewers  for  sullage  and  surface  drains  for  flood  water.  Still 
the  ward  is  not  healthy.  The  banking  firms  are  said  to  be  on  the 
decline,  due  to  the  Government  money  order  system,  the  greater 
safety  of  investment  in  Government  loans  or  savings  bank,  and  the 
restriction  of  currencv  to  silver.  Other  trades  and  crafta  flourish. 
The  chief  objects  of  Aditvar  ward  are  Phadke's  Mansion  (26),  the 
Bohords'  Jamatkhdna  or  Meeting-house  (8),  the  Jdma  or  Public 
Mosque  (14),  and  Someshvar's  temple  (34). 

Ganesh  Ward,  600  yards  by  260,  with  an  area  of  155,000  square 
yards  and  3695  people,  takes  its  name  from  the  god  Ganesh.  The 
ward  was  founded  by  Jivdjipant  Khasgivale,  during  the  rule  of  the 
seventh  Peshwa  Savai  Madhavrdv  ( 1 774 - 1 795) .  The  houses  in  Ganesh 
ward  are  poor,  few  except  those  fronting  the  main  streets  having 
upper  storeys.  The  people  are  of  low  caste,  labourers,  artisans^ 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  coach-builders,  basket-makers,  and  the  like* 
The  chief  timber  stores  of  Poena  are  in  Ganesh  ward.  It  has  no 
other  industries  and  no  shops.  The  streets  in  Ganesh  ward  are  broad^ 
the  lanes  narrow  but  straighter  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
all  arc  metalled  or  sanded  and  kept  clean.  The  consei'vancy  is  good, 
but  the  ward  though  prosperous  is  comparatively  unhealthy.  Ita 
objects  are  :  the  Dulya  or  Rocking  Maruti's  Temple  (II),  and  the 
Uagdi  Ndgoba  where  a  fair  is  held  on  Nagpanchmi  or  the  Cobra's 
Fifth  in  Shrdvan  or  July -August. 

Vet^l  Ward,  800  yards  by  240,  with  an  area  of  195,000  square  yards 
and  4458  people,  originally  called  Guruvar  or  Thursday  ward,  was 
founded  by  Jivdjipant  Khasgivdle  in  the  time  of  the  third  Peshwa 
Balaji  Btljirdv  (1740-1761).  It  continued  to  be  called  Guruvar  until 
a  temple  was  built  to  Vetdl  the  Lord  of  Demons.  The  main^  street 
of  Vetdl  ward  is  a  southerly  continuation  of  the  main  street  of  Aditv^ 
and  is  like  it  in  construction.  The  houses  are  closely  built  with  upper 
storeys,  the  lower  being  used  as  shops  and  the  upper  as  dwellmga. 
The  chief  shopkeepers  are  Jin  gars  originally  saddle-makers,  or 
Tambats  that  is  coppersmiths.  The  best  goldsmiths  of  Poona  Hve  in 
Vetal  ward,  Kdchis  or  market-gardeners  who  deal  in  fruit  and 
vegetables  have  a  quarter  of  the  ward,  Dhangars  or  shepherds  have 
another,  and  potters  a  third,  and  there  are  a  few  flower  sellers, 
Gujardt  brass  and  copper  dealers,  and  Momin  and  other  Musalmdn 
silk  weavers  and  spinners.  Most  of  the  craftsmen's  houses  have 
no  upper  storey.  Vetdl  ward  is  on  a  high  level  and  is  healthy. 
The  water  supply  is  less  plentiful  than  in  low-lying  wards  but  it  is 
not  scanty,  and  the  conservancy  is  good.  The  leading  roads  are 
broad  metalled  thoroughfares  and  the  lanes  are  broader  and 
straighter  than  in  other  parts.  At  the  south  of  this  ward  three 
mansions  have  been  built  by  three  Bombay  merchants,  Ndna 
Shankarshet,  Keshavji  Ndik,  and  Trimbakji  Velji.  Lately 
Trimbakji's  house  has  been  bought  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  turned  into  a  mission  house  and  school  under  the 
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management  of  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
A  little  colony  of  Native  Christians  lives  in  and  round  this 
mission-house.  Yetal  ward  has  prospered  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  A  vegetable,  meat,  and  fuel  market  is  held  daily.  Its  objects 
are :  Shri  Pdrasndth's  Jain  temple  (25),  Veto's  temple  (37),  the 
Mission  House,  and  the  Rdje  B^gsher's  Takya. 

Ganj  or  Store  Ward,  900  yards  by  450,  with  an  area  of  405,000 
square  yards  and  4969  people,  takes  its  name  from  having  been  the 
chief  salt  store  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  houses  have  only  one 
storey  and  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  of  craftsmen  and  labourers, 
Momin  silk-weavers,  Sdli  cotton-weavers,  Koshti  spinners  and 
weavers,  Kunbi  Joshis  or  fortune-tellers,  Tumbdiv41^s  or  Bairdgis 
who  change  small  metal  pots  for  old  clothes,  Lingdyat  and  Mardtiia 
D^lv^as  or  pidse*makers  and  salt^sellers,  a  few  Sangar  wool-weavers 
and  felt^makers,  tanners  of  the  Ghdmbhd.r  Salt^ngar  and  Dhor 
classes,  and  some  Pardeshi  masons  or  Gavandis.  Ganj  ward  is 
healthy,  the  conservancy  is  good,  and  the  water  supply  though  not 
abundant  is  not  scanty.  It  is  a  prosperous  ward  though  almost  the 
whole  people  are  low  class.     It  has  no  object  of  interest. 

Muzaf arjang  Ward,  300  yards  by  seventy-five,  with  an  area  of 
23,000  square  yards  and  ninety  people,  ig  the  smallest  ward  in  the 
city.  It  is  much  like  Ghorpade's  ward.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
founder  Muzafarjang  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  leading  captain 
imder  one  of  the  Ghorpades. 

Ghorpade's  Ward,  900  yards  by  725,  with  an  area  of  655,000 
square  yards  and  1139  people,  was  established  by  Maloji  Rdje  Bhonsle 
Ghorpade  in  the  time  of  the  seventh  Peshwa  Savdi  Madhavrdv  (1774- 
1795)  and  called  by  the  founder's  surname.  It  was  originally  occupied 
by  Ghorpade's  cavalry.  It  is  now  occupied  by  dealers  in  skins  and 
hides,  tanners,  shoemakers,  husbandmen,  and  poor  Musalmdns.  It  is 
the  poorest  ward  in  the  city.  The  houses  are  mostly  ground-floor  huts. 
The  roads  are  not  regular  though  broad,  the  water-supply  is  scanty, 
and  the  conservancy  arrangements  are  fair.  It  is  not  prosperous. 
The  Ghorpade  family  once  had  a  large  mansion  in  this  ward  but  it 
has  fallen  to  ruin  and  been  pulled  down.  It  has  no  object  of 
interest 

Shanv^r  or  Saturday  Ward,  750  yards  by  600,  with  an  area 
of  445,000  square  yards  and  7786  people,  was  founded  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Musalmdns  and  named 
Murchuddbdd.  As  the  west  end  and  airiest  part  of  the  city  it  rose  to 
importance  imder  the  eighth  or  last  Peshwa  Bdjiriiv  (1796-1817)  when 
many  Br^hmans  built  houses  in  it.  The  houses  are  comfortable,  uppers 
storeyed,  strongly  made  buildings,  with  more  or  less  large  enclosures. 
There  are  no  shops.  The  people  are  chiefly  rich  high-class  Brdhmans^ 
some  the  descendants  of  old  families  of  position,  others  of  families 
who  have  risen  to  position  and  wealth  in  the  service  of  th^,  British 
Government.  The  chief  vegetable  and  fruit  market  of  Poona,  the 
Mandai,  is  held  in  Shanvdr  ward  on  the  border  of  Easba  ward  in  the 
open  ground  in  front  of  the  Shanvar  Palace,  also  called  the  old  Palace, 
the  state  residence  of  the  Peshw^  (1760-1817).  This  was  styled  the 
Old  Palace  to  distinguish  it  from  the  new  or  later  built  palace  in 
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Budhvdr  ward.  The  whole  ShanvAr  ward  has  underground  sewers 
in  fair  order,  and  the  general  conservancy  of  the  ward  is  excellent. 
Still,  especially  in  the  cold  weather,  it  is  feverish  perhaps  owing  to 
its  trees  and  its  nearness  to  the  river.  Its  objects  are  :  Shanvdrv^da, 
the  Old  Palace  which  was  burnt  in  1825  and  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  police  (32),  the  Mandai  the  chief  market-place  of 
the  city,  Omkdreshvar's  temple  (23),  Harihareshvar's  temple,  Amrit- 
eshvar's  temple  (2),  Shanvdr  Maruti's  temple,  the  Pdiijarpol  or 
Animal  Home  (4),  and  eighteen  family  mansions.^ 

Ndrdydn  Ward,  1130  yards  by  326,  with  an  area  of  375,000 
square  yards  and  3563  people,  is  the  westmost  ward  in  the  city  on  the 
river  side.  The  ward  was  founded  during  the  time  of  iihe  fifth 
Peshwa  Ndrdyanrdv  BalUl  (1773)  and  named  after  him.  The 
streets  are  broad.  Its  western  position  made  it  a  great  rice  centre. 
Marwar  Yanis  sought  for  houses  and  gradually  brought  aU  the 
Mdvlis  or  West  Poena  rice  growers  under  meir  power.  The  Mdrwari 
houses  are  ill-built,  low,  and  badly  aired,  and  the  ground  floor  fronts 
are  used  as  shops.  The  rest  of  the  people  of  Ndrdyan  ward  are 
husbandmen,  labourers,  and  shepherds.  The  south-east  quarter, 
which  is  called  Dolkar  Ali,  is  held  by  Brdhmans  who  have  large 
enclosures  and  well  built  houses.  It  is  a  popular  quarter  and  many 
houses  have  lately  been  built  by  Poena  Brahmans.  The  original 
Marwdri  rice' market  has  declined.  The  streets  are  metalled  and  the 
conservancy  is  fair.  The  west  is  not  so  well  provided  with  pubUc 
cisterns  as  the  east,  but  almost  every  house  has  its  well  of  whole- 
some water.  As  a  whole  Narayan  ward  is  healthy  and  prosperous. 
Its  objects  are  Modicha  Ganpati's  temple,  Maticha  Uanpati's  temple^ 
Ashtaohuja  or  the  Eight-armed  goddess's  temple,  the  Gdikwdr's 
mansion,  and  Mdnkeshvar's  Vishnu. 

Sadashiv  Ward,  1800  yards  by  1275,  with  an  area  of  2,275,000 
square  yards  and  8366  people,  was  founded  by  Saddshivrdv  Bhau, 
cousin  of  the  third  Peshwa  B^laji  B^jirav  (1740-1761)  on  the  site 
of  a  garden  called  Napur,  The  people  of  Saddshiv  waid  are  chiefly 
Brahmans  and  there  are  some  large  well  built  chdls  or  lodgings  for 
the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  chiefly  paid  or  hired  house 
servants.  The  houses  are  the  best  built  residences  in  the  city  two  or 
more  storeys  high  and  each  in  an  enclosure.  The  Brdhmans  in  this 
quarter  are  either  political  pensioners  or  retired  Government  servants. 
A  few  are  moneylenders.  When  founded  this  ward  was  occupied  by 
the  military,  the  streets  are  consequently  broad  and  the  thoroughfares 
laid  out  in  regular  squares.  The  Peshwds'  state  prisoners  were 
kept  in  this  ward ,  imder  the  charge  of  the  military  force  of  which 
Saddshivr^v  Bhdu,  the  founder  of  the  ward,  was  the  first  commander. 
Under  the  eighth  or  last  Peshwa  B^iirAv  (1796-1817)  the  Saddshiv 
ward  stretched  to  Parvati  and  was  tne  most  populous  part  of  the 
city.  It  declined  with  the  r^noval  of  the  Mar^tha  soldiery  and  the 
market  disappeared.     Sad&shiv  ward  ha^  the  best  kept  and  best  made 


1  These  are  :  S&nelikar's,  the  younger  Jamkhandikar'sy  Rtetia's,  NAtu*B,  Mehen- 
dale's,  Qadre*B,  Gole\  Alibdff  Bivalkar's,  Rdyrikar's,  P&rasnis',  Hasabnis',  Chandra- 
ohad'i,  the  younger  Puranotiare's,  Shirkers,  Thatte*8,  Rdjm&chikar*8,  BAvdekar*0, 
and  Apte's. 
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roads  in  the  dty.  It  haa  underground  sewers  for  sullage  and  rain 
water,  a  plentiful  water  supply,  and  a  good  conservancy.  It  is  not  so 
healthy  as  it  ought  to  be,  perhaps  from  the  richness  with  which  some 
of  the  gardens  are  manured.  Of  late  years  Saddshiv  ward  Jbas 
become  popular  and  many  good  houses  have  been  built.  Part  of 
Sad^hiy  ward  is  called  Navi  or  new  because  it  was  built  after  Poena 
passed  to  the  British.  Its  people  are  husbandmen,  shoemakers,  and 
Mdngs.  It  has  some  timber  fuel  and  grass  stores.  The  felling  of 
old  mansions  was  at  one  time  a  trade  in  which  several  people  made 
fortunes.  Its  objects  of  interests  are :  the  Lakdi  Pul  or  Wooden  bridge 
now  of  stone,  Vithoba's  Murlidhar's  and  Narsoba's  temples  (19), 
Khajina  Yihir,  N^na  Fadnavis'  cisterns  and  water-lead,  Yishrdlnb^ 
mansion  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  May  1879  (40),  the  Pratinidhi's 
mansion  or  Got,  Sotya  Mhasoba's  temple,  the  Sassoon  Infirm 
asylum  (30),  Parvati  lake  (91),  Turquand's  garden-house  where  Mr. 
Turquand  of  the  Civil  Service  committed  suicide,  and  N^Lna  Fadnavis' 
garden. 

Budhv&r  "Ward,  460  yards  by  400,  with  an  area  of  185,000  square 
yards  and  6083  people,  is  the  heart  of  Poena  city.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  in  1690  and  was  first  called  Mahujdb^. 
It  was  afterwaxds  peoplea  by  Govind  Shivrdm  Kh&sgiv&le  in  the  time 
of  the  fourth  Peshwa  Madhavrio  BalMl  (1761-1772).  It  is  the  most 
peopled  part  of  the  dty  and  has  several  retail  markets.  The  streets 
were  once  very  narrow  but  of  late  years  the  leading  thoroughfares 
have  been  widened.  The  houses  are  closely  built  and  have  one  or 
two  upper  storeys.  The  ground  floor  fronts  as  elsewhere  are  let 
for  shops,  the  back  parts  and  upper  rooms  being  private  dwelling. 
Beginning  from  the  north  end  of  the  ward,  the  first  section  of  the 
main  street  contains  grocers'  and  scent-sellers'  or  Gandhis'  shops. 
Near  the  site  of  the  Budhv^  Palace  (9),  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
May  1879,  are  shops  of  flower-sellers,  stationers,  anddrug^ts.  Near 
the  Tulsi  B^g  (37)  or  Basil  Garden  end  of  the  street  a  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  called  the  KotvdlChivdi  (16)  was  the  chief  police 
office  in  the  Peshw^'  time.  The  building  has  been  sold  by  Govern- 
ment and  is  now  used  as  a  vegetable  market.  The  street  running 
east  and  west  by  the  site  of  the^udhv^r  Palace  contains  on  the  west 
Hindu  confectioners'  shops,  and,  further  on,  snuff-makers'  petty  grain- 
dealers'  and  flour-sellers'  shops.  The  eastern  section  contains  a  few 
silk  weavers  who  dress  ornaments  and  trinkets  in  silk,  and  the  leading 
cloth  merchants  or  Shimpis  of  the  city  who  chiefly  sell  the  produce  ot 
local  hand-looms.  The  street  is  called  Edpad  Ali  or  Cloth  Bow.  It 
once  had  a  well-built  pavement  and  long  lines  of  platforms  in  the  centre 
on  which  shops  were  laid  out  and  a  market  was  held  daily  called  the  Men 
Bazdr  or  Settled  Market.  The  BudhvdrvAda  or  Wednesday  Palace  (9), 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1817),  stood  in  the 
centre  of  this  ward  and  contained  all  the  leading  local  revenue,  police^ 
and  judicial  offices.  In  the  comer  nearest  the  cross  streets  was  the 
Native  General  Library  and  Clock  Tower  presented  to  the  city  by  the 
chief  of  Vinchur  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  H.  B.  H.  tne  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  to  India  in  1872.  The  palace,  as  well  as  the  Library 
and  the  Yinchur  Clock  Tower,  were  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  on  the 
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night  of  the  13th  of  May  1879.   As  it  contains  the  Anandodbhav  (3) 
and    Appa  Balvant  theatres  as  well  as  the  chief  business  centres, 
Budhvar  ward  is  a  favourite  resort  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 
The  people  of  Budhvdr  ward  are  extremely  mixed  all  being  traders  and 
well-to-do.     The  water-supply  is  plentiful^  the  streets  have  under- 
ground sewers  and  side  channels  for  rain  drainage,  and  the  conser- 
vancy is  good.     It  is  healthy  and  prosperous  though  the  population 
is  thick  and  the  houses  are  badly  aired.     Its  chief  objects  are  :  Belbdg 
temple    (6),   Bh&ngya  M^ruti's   temple,  the  Kotvdl  Ch6vdi   (15), 
Tdmbdi  Jogeshvari's  temple  (35),  K&U  Jogeshvari's  temple,  Khandli 
B4m's  temple,  Moroba  Ddda's  mansion  (16),  Bhide's  mansion,  Dham- 
dhare's  mansion,  Thatte's  Bern's  temple,  and  P£sodya  Maruti's  temple. 
Shukravdr  Ward,  1760  yards   by  650,  with  an  area  of  955,000 
square  vards  and  14,137  people,  was  established  by  Jiv4jipant  Khds- 
giv61e  in  the  time  of  the  third  Peshwa  Bil^'i  B^jirdy  (1740-1761). 
Jivdjipant,    as  kotml  or  police  head    of   Poena,    for  many    years 
exercised  great   magisterial   and   revenue  powers.      He  is  said  to 
have  been  intelligent  and  able  and  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city.      He  founded  several  wards,  regulated  public 
markets  and  places  of  am)isement,  and  did  much  to  further    the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Poena.  Shukravdr  is  the  largest 
ward  in  the   city   both  in  area  and    population.      The   houses  in 
the  leading  parts  are  upper-storeyed,  roomy,  and  substantial.     The 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  back  and  distant  parts,  have 
only  one  floor  but  they  are  not  closely  built  and  are  comparatively 
roomy.    The  people  are  most  mixed,  belonging  to  all  castes  and  in 
every  condition  of  life,  from  the  Pant  Sachiv  of  Bhor  aBrahman  chief, 
to  the  day-labourer.    Jivajipant  Khdsgivdle,    the  Kotvdl  of  Poena 
and  the  founder  of  the  ward,  left  a  residence  with  a  larse  garden  and 
temple  attached  to  it.     Beginning  from  his  residence,  which  is  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  ward,  the  main  street  runs  south,  and  passes 
through  lines  of  dwellings  of  rich  Brahmans  to  the  site  of  the  Shukra- 
vdr Palace  (33)  which  was  pulled  down  about  1820  and  the  Peshwa's 
TdUmkhdna  or  gymnasium  where  are  now  the  municipal  office,  and 
the  dispensary  established  in  1861  by  Ehdn  Bahddur  Pestanji  Sordbj 
a  Pdrsi  gentlem  an  of  Poena.     Further  south  the.  street  passes  by  the 
Pant  Sachiv's  mansion  and  Pdnse's  mansion  to  the  City  Jeol  (10)  which 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Peshwa's  artillery  of  which  the  Pdnses 
had  charge.     West  of  the  street  is  the  Edmdthi  quarter  occupied 
chiefly  by  people  of  Kdmdthi  or  Telugu  castes,  who,  in  the  Peshwa's 
time,  were  domestic  servants  of  the  leading  Brdhmans  and  Mardtha 
grandees.     Beyond  Kdmdthipura  the  street  passes  through  houses 
belonging  to  Mardtha  husbandmen  and  IS'ative  Christians.     The  east 
street  of  Shukravdr  runs  parallel  to  the  main  street  and  borders  on 
the  Aditvdr  ward.    At  the  north  end  of  it  is  a  large  retail  ffrain 
market;  further  south  is  the  Shimpi  row  held  by  Shimpi  cloth- 
merchants.    Behind  the  main  houses  on  the  east  is  the  Hattikhdna  or 
elephants'  stable,  now  filled  with  the  huts  of  Chdmbhdrs.     Further 
to -the  south  are  the  Alang  or  infantry^  lines  occupied  chiefly  by 
labourers.     Fuiiiher  north-east,  along  the  main   street,  was  the  old 
Gddikhdna  or  Peshwds'  stables,  now  occupied  by  dwelling  houses. 
Further  still  is  the  residence  of  tixe  late  Nandrdm  Sundarji  JN4ik^  an 
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enterprising  and  intelligent  Pardeshi  Kumbh&r,  wlio  had  a  large 
share  in  the  early  municipal  management  of  Poona  city  after 
it  came  under  the  Joritish  Goyemment  Further  is  the  Chaudhari's 
mansion  and  then  a  quarter  occupied  by  a  small  colony  of  Pardeshi 
potters  who  either  work  as  labouring  masons  or  take  jobs  as 
contractors.  At  the  south  end  of  this  street  is  the  house  of  Mr. 
BMu  Mansdrdm,  another  enterprising  and  active  Pardeshi  potter^ 
who  has  amassed  a  fortune  as  a  contractor  in  the  Government 
Public  Works  Department,  and  is  a  Municipal  Commissioner  for  the 
city  of  Poona.  Beyond  this  are  the  Maliv^a  and  the  Jhagdevdda 
quarters  occupied  by  Kunbis  and  husbandmen.  The  leading  roads 
of  Shukrav4r  ward  are  broad,  straight,  and  metalled.  The  lanes 
are  narrow  and  crooked  but  have  latterly  been  all  levelled  and 
sanded  and  thrown  open  where  they  were  previously  closed.  The 
water  supply  is  abundant  and  the  conservancy  good.  Shukrav^r 
is  one  oi  the  healthiest  quarters  of  the  dty  and  is  prosperous  and 
flourishing.  Its  objects  of  interest  are  :  the  Tulsi  B^g  or  Basil  Garden 
(36),  Lakadkhdna,  K4la  Haud  or  the  Black  dstem,  B&vankh^ni, 
B^eshvar's  temple  (28),  the  Peshwa's  Gymnasium  now  the  municipal 
office  and  dispensanr,  the  City  Jail  (10),  Pant  Sachiv's  palace,  Chaud- 
hari's  mansion,  Mandr&m  oundarji's  mansion,  Bhdu  Mans^dm's 
residence,  the  Hir^bdg  or  Town  Hall  and  garden,  and  a  temple  of 
F^rasni.th. 

The  chief  streets  run  north  and  south.  The  three  leading 
streets  are  the  Ganj,  Ganesh,  and  Mangalvdr  street;  the  Yet^ 
Aditvdr,  and  Kasha  street ;  and  the  Shukrav&r  and  Budhv^r  street. 
All  of  these  are  broad  metalled  roads  with  stone-built  slab-covered 
side-gutters.  When  metalled  roads  were  first  made,  a  convenient 
width,  varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet,  was  taken  for 
the  clear  carriage  roadway,  and  spaces  meant  for  footpaths  were 
left  on  the  sides.  These,  before  municipal  times,  were  encroached 
on  by  house-owners  or  covered  with  low  unsightly  verandas  with 
sloping  tiled  roofs.  No  through  streets  run  east  and  west,  and  the 
broken  streets  of  which  there  are  some,  have  also  been  encroached 
on  and  narrowed  by  veranda-building.  It  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  Municipality  to  widen  the  streets  and  open  them  as 
opportunity  offera  Much  has  been  done  in  this  way,  but  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  The  streets  are  generally  of  irregular  width  and 
winding.  Where  they  have  not  been  encroached  on,  the  streets  ol 
the  newer  parts  of  the  city,  as  in  the  B&tia  N4na  and  Saddshiv 
wards,  are  broad,  straight,  and  regularly  laid  out.  The  handsomest, 
street  in  the  city  is  the  Moti-chauk  or  Pearl  Square  in  Aditv4r  ward. 
Between  lines  of  closely  built  high  buildings  this  street  has  a 
carriage-way  twenty-four  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  then  covered  side* 

Sitters  three  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  next  paved  footpaths 
teen  feet  wide,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  carriage-way*  All  th& 
streets  in  the  city  have  metalled  carriage  roads,  varying  from  suLteeo. 
to  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  side-gutters  covered  with  slabs  where 
the  traffic  is  great  and  open  in  other  places.  Where  available  the 
spaces  between  the  gutters  and  the  lines  of  houses  have  been  and  are^ 
being  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks.  The  city 
has  now  thirty-two  miles  of  metalled  road.     The  lanes  vary  ixk 
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breadth  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  They  are  crooked  and  used  to  hare 
many  ups  and  downa  They  have  lately  been  levelled  and  gravelled 
and^  where  possible^  widened  and  opened.  The  whole  length  of 
lanes  within  city  limits  is  fourteen  miles.  Under  the  Mar&thte 
some  of  the  streets  and  lanes  were  paved,  the  pavement  sloping  from 
the  houses  to  the  centre  which  formed  a  gutter  for  storm-water  during 
the  raina  The  centres  of  the  broader  thoroughfares  used  then  to  be 
occupied  by  Hues  of  stalls  on  raised  platf  orma  Almost  every  street 
and  lane  had  gates  which  were  closed  at  night.  The  pavement^ 
shop-platforms,  gates,  and  other  obstructions  have  now  been  removed 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  city  improved.  The  streets  are  now 
named,  swept  clean  once  a  day,  watered  during  the  dry  weather  to 
lay  the  dust,  and  on  dark  nights  lighted  with  572  kerosine  lampa 

Poena  City  has  the  Mutha  river  on  the  west  and  north.  The  oldest 
crossing  of  the  Mutha  is  by  the  Kumbh^r  Yes  Dharan  or  Potters' 
Gate  Causeway  in  Easbaward,  near  the  younger  Shaikh  Salla's  tomb 
(31)  and  about  600  yards  above  the  railway  bridge.  The  Mardtha 
causeway  gave  way  soon  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule  and  was 
renewed  between  1835  and  1840  at  a  cost  of  about  £3000 
(Rs.  30,000)  partljr  met  bv  Government  and  partly  by  contributions. 
The  causeway,  which  is  of  solid  stone  masonry,  is  235  yards  long 
and  seven  yards  broad.  It  has  twelve  nine-feet  sluices  which  are 
closed  in  the  dry  season  to  store  water.  During  floods  the  causeway 
is  covered  and  impassable.  At  the  north-west  end  of  the  city, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  Potters'  Gate  dam,  the  Mar&tha 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Mutha  gave  way  in  1840  and  was 
replaced  by  a  stone  and  brick  masonry  bridge  which  is  still  known 
as  the.Lakdi  or  wooden  bridge.  The  present  bridge  has  nine  forty- 
eight^f  eet  arches  built  of  brick  on  stone  piers  which  have  sharp  cut- 
waters to  break  the  force  of  the  floods.  Large  round  holes  are  made 
high  up  on  the  spandrels  between  the  arches  through  which  water  passes 
during  the  highest  floods.  The  roadway  over  the  bridge  is  eighteen 
feet  wide.  The  bridge  cost  £4700  (Rs.  47,000)  of  which  Government 
paid  £3600  (Rs.  36,000).  Before  the  railway  was  made  the  Lakdi 
bridge  was  the  outlet  to  Bombay  and  carried  much  traffic.  It  is 
still  largely  used  chiefly  in  bringing  supplies  of  wood  and  provisiona 
into  the  city.  The  second  and  chief  bridge  over  the  Muwa  is  the 
Wellesley  Bridge  named  after  General  Arthur  Wellesley  in 
honour  of  his  Deccan  victories.  The  old  bridge  was  buut  in 
1830  entirely  of  wood.  In  1839  it  was  replac^  by  a  strong 
masonry  bridge  at  a  cost  of  £11,093  (Rs.  1,10,930),  and  a  fresh 
bridge  was  buut  also  of  stone  in  1875.  The  bridge  keeps  its  original 
name  of  Wellesley  or  YasU  in  Mar^thi.  The  Ndgjhari  stream 
which  passes  through  the  city  from  the  south  is  crossed  by  six 
bridges.  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  Jak&t  or  Toll  bridge  of  cut- 
tlone  masonry  with  three  twelve-feet  wide  vents,  twenty-four  yards 
long  and  with  a  roadway  of  twenty  feet^  joins  the  Mangalv^  and 
Somv&r  wards  on  the  east  or  right  bank  with  the  Kasba  ward  on  the 
west  or  left  bank.  It  was  built  by  the  British  Government  between 
1836  and  1840.  It  is  called  the  Toll  bridge  because  it  is  on  the  site 
of  the  Peshw^s'  chief  toll.  About  four  hundred  yards  south,  joining 
the  Somv&r  BAstia  and  Ny&hil  wards  on  the  east  with  AditvAr  ward 
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on  the  west,  is  the  D&ruv^'s  bridge,  the  largest  across  the  N&gjhari, 
of  cut-stone  masonry  fifty-eight  yards  long  and  over  thirty-two  feet 
broad,  with  four  twefye-feet  yents.  It  was  built  by  the  Municipality 
in  1870  at  a  cost  of  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).  It  gets  its  name  from 
being  near  the  firework-makers'  quarter.  About  300  yards  south  of 
B^ruydla's  bridge,  joining  Ganesh  ward  with  Bdstia  ward,  a  f  oot^ 
bridge  called  the  Pdrsi  bridge,  a  stone  causeway  impassable  in  floods, 
is  six  feet  wide  and  has  three  fiye-feet  yents.  It  was  built  in  1830 
by  the  family  of  the  Pdrsi  high-priest  or  Dastur.  About  160  yards 
south  of  the  Parsi  bridge,  the  Ganesh  ward  bridge,  of  cut-stone  with 
twenty-feet  roadway  and  three  arches  of  sixteen  feet  each,  ;  joins 
the  Ganesh  and  N4^a  wards.  It  was  built  by  the  British 
Goyemment  in  1835.  About  400  yards  sout^  of  Ganesh  ward 
bridge  the  Burud  or  Basketmakers'  bridge,  of  cut  stone  masonry 
with  eighteen-f eet  roadway  and  four  nine-feet  arches,  joins  the  south 
end  of  Adityir  ward  on  the  west  to  Bhay^ni  ward  on  the  east.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  basket-makers  in  whose  quarter  it  lies.  It  was 
built  by  a  Badh^i  or  Upper  Indian  carpenter  between  1840  and  1845 
as  a  work  of  charity.  About  300  yards  south  of  the  Burud's  bridge, 
Ghasheti's  bridge,  of  soUd  stone  masonry,  twenly  feet  broad  and 
with  three  eighteen-f  eet  arches,  joins  Bhaydni  ward  on  the  east  with 
Ganj  and  Yetal  wards  on  the  west.  It  was  built  as  a  work  of 
charity  in  1845  at  cost  of  £180  (Rs.  1800)  by  a  dancing-girl 
named  Ghasheti.  The  Manik  stream,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city,  is  crossed  by  three  bridges.  Beginning  from 
the  north,  about  150  yards  from  its  meeting  with  me  Ndgjhari, 
where  the  bed  of  the  M^nik  is  at  times  impassable  from  backwater 
from  the  riyer,  the  Hal&lkhor  bridge,  a  massiye  masonry  structure 
sixty-eight  yards  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide  with  three  fiye-feet 
yents,  joins  the  Somylr  ward  on  the  south  with  the  HaUlkhor  section 
of  the  Mangalyto  ward  on  the  north.  •  It  was  built  by  the  British 
Goyemment  between  1835  and  1840.  About  500  yards  in  a  direct 
line  south-east  of  the  HaUlkor  bridge  is  the  Gosdyi  bridge.  It 
is  a  double  masonry  bridge,  both  portions  skew  to  the  line  of  the 
stream,  of  two  single  arches  of  twenty-two  feet  span,  the  roadway  oyer 
the  one  being  twenty-four  and  oyer  the  other  thirty-two  feet  wide. 
It  was  built  in  1870  by  the  Municipality  at  a  cost  of  £300  (Rs.  3000). 
About  350  yards  south  of  the  Gos^yi  bridge,  the  Bhatti  Gate  bridge, 
a  small  culyert  of  two  seyen-f eet  yents,  opens  lUstia  ward  into  the 
Ciyil  Lines  quarters.  It  was  built  by  a  public  works  contractor  in 
1845  and  took  its  name  from  the  brick  and  tile  kilns  near  it. 

The  municipal  statements  diyide  the  houses  of  the  dly  into  fiye 
daases:  large  mansions  or  vadds,  now  rarely  built  and  becoming 
fewer  costing  £2000  to  £6000  (Rs.  20,000  -  60,000)  to  buQd  and 
£5 to  £7  10«.  (Rs. 50  - 75)  a  month  to  rent;  second  class  houses, 
of  which  the  number  is  growing,  costing  £800  to  £1600  (Rs.  8000  - 
16,000)  to  build  and  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20  -  40)  a  montii  to  rent; 
third  class  houses,  of  which  the  number  is  growing,  costing 
£100  to  £800  (Ra  1000  -  3000)  to  build  and  &r.  to  £1  (Rs.4- 
10)  a  month  to  rent;  fourth  class  houses  costing  £20  to  £50 
(Rs. 200-600)  to  build  and  2«.  to  4«.  (Ra  1-2)  a  month  to  rent; 
and  fifth  class  houses  or  huts  costing  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20  -  60)  to 
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make  and  6d.  to  9d.  (4  -  6  as.)  a  montli  to  rent.  The  poorest  classes 
have  rarely  houses  of  their  own,  but  lodgings  or  chdh  are  being  made 
for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  neater  and  better-planned  than 
their  former  huts.  According  to  the  municipal  returns  for  1883, 
of  12,271  houses,  85  were  of  the  first  class,  631  of  the  second  class, 
2699  of  the  third  class,  4197  of  the  fourth  class,  and  4659  of  the  fifth 
class.     The  details  are  : 

Poona  Houses,  188S, 


No. 

Ward. 

Class. 

— 

Ist. 

2nd. 

Srd. 

4th. 

6th. 

Total 

MangalT&r     

1 

10 

80 

200 

800 

8omv&r          

"2 

26 

80 

166 

188 

404 

NyihW 

••• 

7 

28 

49 

16 

04 

R&atia 

8 

2« 

08 

888 

130 

477 

NAoa 

.,, 

40 

183 

107 

MS 

618 

Bhavtoi         

4 

88 

133 

864 

681 

938 

Kaaba 

8 

60 

868 

688 

693 

1406 

A'ditvfcp         

86 

268 

468 

870 

810 

1466 

Oanesh          

... 

18 

183 

150 

166 

470 

Vettl 

3 

28 

178 

838 

867 

693 

OanJ     

8 

86 

867 

628 

878 

Muzolarlang 

Ghorpade      

... 

... 

8 

8 

88 

7 
284 

11 
818 

ShanvAr 

"22 

174 

368 

128 

688 

N&rtyan         

... 

2 

86 

181 

280 

608 

Sad&Bhlv        

.•t 

26 

194 

860 

200 

788 

Budhvir        

19 

67 

106 

236 

68 

660 

Shukray&r     

16 

62 

425 

660 

640 

1701 

86 

681 

8690 

4197 

4669 

13,871 

Poona  houses  have  little  beauty  or  ornament ;  even  the  £nest  are 
plain,  massive,  and  monotonous.  The  pUnth  is  of  dose-joined  blocks 
of  polished  stone.  The  posts  and  beams  are  massive  but  short.  The 
ceilings  are  made  01  smaller  closely  fitted  beams  sometimes 
ornamented  with  variegated  geometrical  figures  and  flowers  made  of  ^ 
small  chips  or  slits  of  gaily  painted  wood  or  ivory*  If  width  is 
wanted  it  is  secured  by  two  or  three  rows  of  wooden  pillars  joined 
together  by  ornamental  ogee-shaped  cusped  and  fluted  wooden  false 
arches.  The  pillars,  whidi  generally  spring  from  a  carved  stone  or 
wood  pedestal,  have  shafts  carved  in  the  cypress  or  sum  style  and 
lotus-shaped  capitals.  The  eaves  are  generally  ornamented  with 
carved  plank  facings  and  project  boldly  from  the  walls.  The  roofs 
are  either  terraced  or  covered  with  flat  tiles.  The  staircases  are  in  the 
walls,  and  are  narrow  and  dark.  At  present  in  house-building  more 
attention  is  paid  to  light  and  air,  the  staircases  are  improved,  and 
ornamental  iron  or  wood  railings  are  coming  into  use  for  balconies, 
landings,  and  staircases.  Most  houses  stand  on  stone  plinths.  They 
are  generally  wooden  frames  filled  with  brick  or  mud  and  covered 
with  a  tiled  roof.  Some  are  substantially  built  of  brick  and  lime, 
others  are  wholly  of  brick  and  mud.  The  centre  rooms  are  generally 
dark  and  close,  but  the  upper  storeys  are  airy  and  well  lighted.  The 
walls  of  some  are  painted  with  Pur4nik  war  scenes  and  deities.  The 
houses  of  the  better-off  have  two  and  some  have  three  to  six  rooms 
one  of  which  is  the  cook-room  or  sayampak-ghar,  another  if  there  is 
one  to  spare  is  set  apart  as  the  god-room  or  devghar,  one  or  more  are 
used  for  sleeping,  one  large  room  as  the  mdjghar  for  dining  and  sitting. 
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and  one,  which  is  generally  open  on  one  side^as  a  reception  room  or  osri. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  badly  aired.  Houses  of  this  class  rarely 
have  upper  storeys.  Their  long  slopes  of  tiled  roofs  and  low  slender 
wooden  posts  give  them  a  mean  poverty-stricken  look.  Middle-class 
houses  have  generally  an  upper  floor  over  part  of  the  basement. 
Open  spaces  or  yards  called  dngans  are  left  in  front  and  behind. 
Sometimes,  over  the  entrance  gate,  is  a  hall  or  divdnkhdna  which  is 
used  on  great  days  and  family  ceremonies.  Under  this  hall  stables, 
cattle-sheds,  and  privies,  open  on  the  road.  Each  house  has 
generally  a  well,  and  sets  apart  the  room  nearest  the  well  for 
cooking,  and  the  next  room  for  dining.  A  room  is  set  apart 
for  the  women  of  the  house  and  the  front  room  is  used  for  visitors. 
The  side-rooms  are  used  as  god-rooms  and  store-rooms.  The  upper 
rooms,  which  are  well  aired,  serve  as  sleeping  rooms.  The  centre 
rooms  on  the  groimd  floor  are  generally  Ul-aired  and  so  dark  that, 
even  by  day,  lights  have  to  be  used  during  meals.  The  walls  and 
floors  are  cowdunged  or  mud-washed  and  kept  clean.  The  houses  of 
the  upper  classes  are  upper-storeyed  in  two  or  three  quadrangles  or 
chauka  surroimded  by  rooms.  The  paved  back  quadrangles,  where 
there  is  generally  a  well,  are  used  for  washing  and  bathing.  The 
distribution  and  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  the  same  as  in 
middle-class  houses.  The  open  rooms  on  the  basement  near  the 
entrance  are  used  as  stables,  cattle-sheds,  and  servants'  rooms.  Almost 
every  Hindu  house,  from  the  poorest  hut  to  the  richest  mansion,  has  a 
few  plants  near  it  among  which  the  sacred  basil  or  tulsi  is  the  most 
prominent  and  stands  in  an  ornamental  earthen  pot  on  a  stone  or 
cement  pedestal.  Near  the  place  where  the  waste  water  gathers  are 
generally  a  few  plantain  trees  or  a  small  bed  of  dlu  or  caladiums  as 
they  are  believed  to  suck  in  and  to  clean  stagnant  water.  The  houses 
of  the  poorer  classes  have  generally  one  room  eight  to  ten  feet  square 
with  a  small  door  shaded  by  an  open  veranda  four  to  six  feet  wide,  a 
part  of  which  is  enclosed  for  a  bath-room  or  nhdni. 

The  earliest  record  of  Poona  population  is  for  1780  when  it  is 
roughly  estimated  to  have  numbered  160,000  souls.  During  the 
eight  years  (1796-1803)  of  imrest  in  the  beginning  of  Bdiirdv  II.'s 
reign,  the  population  fell  considerably,  chiefly  through  the  depre- 
dations of  Daulatr^v  Sindia  his  father-in-law  Sarjerdv  Gh^tge  and 
Yashvantrdv  Holkar,  and  theg  reat  scarcity  of  1803.  At  the  beginning, 
of  British  rule  the  estimated  population  varied  from  110,000  to 
150,000 ;  and  in  1825  Bishop  Keber  puts  down  the  number  at 
125,000.  The  first  reliable  record  is  for  1851  when  it  numbered 
73,209.  The  opening  of  the  railway  in  1856  raised  the  number 
to  80,000  in  1864,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
to  90,436  in  1872  and  99,622  in  1881.*  Of  the  1872  total,  80,800 
were  Hindus  (including  587  Jains),  9013  Musalmtos,  262  Christians, 
and  361  Others.  Of  the  1881  total  87,874  were  Hindus,  10,519 
Musalmdns,  562  Christians,  206  P^rsis,  and  461  Others. 

Priests  numbering  1062  are  mostly  Hindus  and  a  few  Musalm&ns. 
The  Hindu  priests,  who  are  almost  all  Brjjhmans  live  mostly  in 

1  The  figares  for  1872  and  1881  do  not  include  the  population  of  Poona  and  Eirkeo 
GUitonmenti  whioh  was  28,460  in  1872  and  87,381  in  1881. 
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Brdhman  quarters  in  the  Budhvir,  Easba,  NArdyan,  SacULshiv, 
Shanydr,  and  Shukray&r  peths;  but  the  most  popular  wards  are 
the  Sad^shiv  and  ShukraTdr  peths.  Most  of  them  are  hereditary 
priests  and  are  fairly  off^  but  not  so  well  off  as  they  were  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Of  late  they  do  not  command  respect,  and  craye 
fayour  and  cringe  for  patronage.  Their  number  is  f allmg  off,  and 
only  one  or  two  members  of  priestly  families  take  to  priesthood. 
They  are  thrifty,  well-behayed  and  shrewd,  but  rather  icUa  Their 
wiyes  mind  the  house  and  do  no  other  work.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school,  and  as  priesthood  does  not  pay  them  much,  some  of  them 
teach  their  boys  English.  Like  Hindu  priests,  Musalmto  priests 
are  not  much  respected,  and  are  fairly  off.  Besides  Hindu  and 
Musalmin  priests  there  is  one  P^Lrsi  priest,  who  is  respected  well-paid 
and  is  comfortably  off. 

Lawyers  numbering  126,  of  whom  ninety-six  hold  sanads  or 
certificates  and  thirty  are  allowed  to  plead  without  sanads,  are  mostly 
Brdhmans.  They  are  well-behayed,  respectable,  shrewd,  and  thrifty. 
Most  of  them  are  men  of  means  and  lend  money.  Their  wiyes  do 
the  house  work  generally  with  the  help  of  seryants,  and  their  boys 
go  to  school  and  learn  English. 

Goyemment  seryants  liye  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  They  are 
Br^mans,  Prabhus,  Mardth&s,  Hindus  of  other  castes,  Musalmdns, 
P&rsis,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Of  the  Brdhmans  Chitpdyans  or 
Konkanasths  Deshasths  and  Shenyis  are  largely  in  Goyemment 
servica  Chitp&yans  came  to  Poena  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
Peshwds  who  were  themselyes  Chitp&yans.  Deshasths  are  old 
settlers,  and  Shenyis,  most  of  whom  are  Goyemment  clerks^  are 
mostly  new-comers.  Some  Br^hmans  hold  high  places  in  the  reyenue 
judicial  and  police  branches  of  the  sendee,  others  are  clerks,  and  a 
lew  messengers  and  constables.  The  Prabhus,  who  are  of  two 
diyisions  Kdyasths  and  P^t&n^,  are  chiefly  clerks  and  a  few  hold 
high  reyenue  and  judicial  posts.  The  Kdyasths  came  from  the 
North  Konkan  during  Mardtha  rule  and  some  of  them  are  settled 
in  the  town.  T&t&nAa  mostly  went  from  Bombay  with  the  English, 
and  except  a  few  are  not  permanently  settled.  The  Mardthds  are 
constables  and  messengers  and  a  few  clerks.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  are  clerks,  Hindus  of  other  castes  are  constables  and 
messengers.  The  Musalm&ns  are  constables  and  messengers,  a  few  are 
clerks,  and  some  hold  high  posts.  The  Pdrsis  Christians  and  Jews 
are  mostly  clerks.  Of  Goyemment  seryants  Hindus  are  thrifty  and 
others  loye  good  liyinff  and  spend  much  of  their  income.  Of  both 
Hindus  and  others  omy  those  in  high  position  are  able  to  saye*. 
Their  wiyes  do  nothing  but  housework,  and  all  but  a  few  messengers 
and  constables  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Besides  the  Goyemment  medical  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Poena 
Medical  School,  Poena  medical  practitioners  include  graduates  ia 
medicine,  retired  subordinate  employes  of  the  Goyemment  medical 
department,  Hindu  vaidyaa,  and  Musalmdn  hakims.  The  graduates 
and  pensioners  of  the  medical  department  are  Brdhmans,  K&mAitds, 
Marath&s>  Musalm&ns,  P&rsis,  and  Christians.  They  prescribe 
European  medicines  aad  a  few  of  them  keep  dispensaries.  They  set 
fixed  lees  for  yisits  and  charge  separately  for  prescriptions  dispensed  in 
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their  dispensaries.  Except  Edm^this  and  Marath^s  who  are  more  or 
less  ffiven  to  drink,  most  of  them,  especially  the  graduates,  are  hard- 
working thrifty  and  respectable.  They  get  good  practice  and  save. 
Their  wives  do  nothing  but  house  work  and  they  send  their  children 
to  school.  Vaidyas  or  Hindu  physicians  are  mostly  Brdhmans  and 
live  in  the  Brahman  quarter.  They  prescribe  native  drugs  and 
are  g^enerally  called  to  attend  women  who  often  refuse  to  take 
English  memdnes.  Hakims  or  Musahndn  physicians  live  in  the 
Musahn&n  quarter,  and  practise  among  Musalm^s.  The  vaidyas 
and  hakims  get  no  fixed  fees  and  often  bargain  to  cure  a  certain 
disease  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  They  are  fairly  off  and  do  not 
save  much.  Besides  these  regular  doctors,  there  are  midwives 
and  Yaidus  or  wandering  drug-hawkers.  The  Yaidus  mostly  came 
from  the  Nizam's  country  and  settled  near  Poena  in  the  times  of  the 
Peshw^.  Except  a  few  leading  men,  who  study  their  Sanskrit 
books  written  on  palm  leaves,  most  of  them  receive  oral  instructions, 
hawk  drugs  in  streets,  and  prescribe  and  bleed  among  the  low 
classes.  They  hardly  earn  enough  to  maintain  themselves  and  are 
badly  off.  Besides  minding  the  nouse  their  wives  hawk  drugs  and 
make  and  sell  quartz  powder  for  drawing  traceries  on  house  floors. 
They  teach  their  boys  their  craft  and  do  not  send  them  to  school. 

Landlords  include  indmddrs  or  estate-holders,  large  landowners, 
and  house-owners.  Indmddrs  are  mostly  Br^mans  and  Mardthds. 
Partly  from  the  number  of  dependants  and  partly  from  the  large 
sums  they  spend  on  marriages  and  other  ceremonies  men  of  this 
class,  especially  Mardth^s,  are  badly  off  and  most  of  them  are  in 
debt.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  some  of  them,  especially 
Brdhmans,  have  risen  to  mgh  posts  in  Government  service.  Large 
landowners  are  men  of  all  castea  They  are  well-to-do  and  educate 
their  children  chiefly  for  Government  service  and  as  pleaders. 
House-owners  are  Brdlimans,  GujardtY^nis,  Bohoras,  and  Musalm4ns. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  houses  have  been  in  great  demand  and 
house-building  has  become  a  popular  form  of  investment.  Like 
large  landowners  they  are  weU-to-do  and  send  their  children  to 
school. 

On  account  of  its  cheap  living,  good  climate,  and  the  facilities  it 
affords  in  educating  their  children.  Poena  is  becoming  a  favourite 
place  with  pensioners.  There  are  about  240  civil  and  about 
250  military  pensioners,  the  civil  pensioners  living  mostly  in  the 
Sad&ahiv,  Snanvdr,  Shukravd.r,  and  Bdstia  wards  and  the  military 
pensioners  mostly  in  the  Rdstia,  Ndna,  and  Bhav^ni  wards.  They  are 
well-behaved  ana  thrifty,  and  most  of  them  have  some  money  which 
they  lend  on  security.     They  take  great  care  in  educating  their  boys. 

Of  297  moneylenders  the  chief  are  Brdhmans,  M4rwiir  and 
Gujar&t  Ydnis,  living  mostly  in  the  Sadishiv,  Shukrav6r,  Narayan, 
Budhvdr,  and  Easba  wards.  Br^hmans  lend  money  on  the  security 
of  ornaments ;  and  Gujarat  and  H^rwar  Y4nis  lend  on  credit  and 
charge  high  rates  of  interest.  They,  especially  Gujardt  and  M&rw&r 
Ydnis^  are  very  shrewd  and  careful  in  businses. 

Moneychangers  numbering  310  are  chiefly  Deshasth  BrlUimans 
who  live  mostly  in  the  Shukrav&r,   Easba,  Baviv&r,  and  BhavAni 
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warda  They  sit  by  the  roadside,  buy  copper  coins  on  premium 
from  retail  sellers  and  give  copper  for  silver  coins  without  charge. 
They  give  small  loans  to  retail  dealers  at  heavy  interest  and  are 
not  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings.  They  have  their  own  little 
capital,  get  brisk  business,  but  are  not  well-to-do.  They  teach  their 
boys  to  read  and  write  Mardthi. 

Grain  Dealers,  including  about  fifteen  brokers,  number  about  200 
and  live  mostly  in  the  Bhavtoi  and  N&na  wards.  They  belong  to 
two  classes  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  wholesale  dealers 
numbering  about  forty  are  chiefly  Gujardt  and  M^rwAr  Vdnis.  They 
sometimes  act  as  brokers,  and  are  nardworking,  shrewd,  and  well 
behaved.  They  are  rich,  bringing  large  quantities  of  grain  chiefly 
wheat  and  hdjri  or  spiked  millet  from  Vdmbhori  in  Ahmadnagar, 
Indian  and  spiked  millet  from  Shol&pur,  and  rice  from  the  Mavals 
in  the  west  of  Poena  and  from  Kalydn  in  Th^na.  Of  160  retail 
dealers  108  are  Mardthas,  forty-seven  MArw6r  Vdnis,  and  five 
Ling^yata  They  buy  grain  from  wholesale  dealers  and  brokers. 
They  have  no  capital  of  their  own  and  have  to  borrow  at  nine  to 
twelve  per  cent  on  the  security  of  their  stock.  They  are  orderly 
hardworking  and  thrifty,  and  have  credit  with  moneylenders.  Wives 
of  poor  grain-dealers  clean  and  winnow  grain,  arrange  shops,  and 
act  as  saleswomen.    They  teach  their  boys  to  read  and  write  Mardthi. 

Vegetable  Sellers  including  brokers  number  652,  chiefly  K&chis 
and  Mdlis,  living  mostly  in  me  Baviv^,  Kasba,  BudhvAr,  Shanv^r, 
BhavAni,  Vetdl,  Shukrav^,  Mangalvar,  N&na,  and  Sadi.shiv  warda 
The  K^chis  came  from  BundelU^and  and  Rajput4na.  Vegetable- 
growers  bring  vegetables  to  the  market  and  sell  them  to  the  retail 
dealers.  Sometimes  the  retail  dealers  buy  the  standing  crop  and 
bring  it  to  the  market  in  required  quantities.  Besides  the  local 
business,  brokers  make  large  purchases  for  Bombay  vegetable-dealers 
and  send  consignments  of  vegetables  to  Bombay  on  commission.  As 
a  class  they  are  hardworking,  orderly,  and  thnf ty.  They  are  fairly 
ofl*,  and  their  women,  who  act  as  saleswomen,  do  more  work  than 
the  men.     They  are  not  careful  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Grocers,  including  forty  brokers,  number  745  and  belong  to  two 
classes,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  living  chiefly  in  the  Raviv6r, 
Vetdl,  Kasba,  Badhvdr,  Bhavdni,  Somv^r,  Ganesh,  Nd.na,  Shanvdr,  and 
Kdr^yan  wards.  Brokers  and  wholesale  grocers  are  chiefly  Lingayat 
V4nis,  and  a  few  Gujardt  Vdnis  and  Mar^thds.  Retail  grocers  are 
chiefly  Gujarat  Vdnis,  a  few  being  Lingdyat  VAnis,  Mar^th^s,  and 
Br^hmans.  They  deal  in  sugar,  clarified  butter,  spices,  honey,  and 
salt.  Formerly  salt  was  sold  by  a  body  of  Lingayat  VAnis,  who 
lived  in  separate  quarters  called  Mi  thganj  orthe  salt  market.  Brokers 
and  wholesale  grocers  are  rich  and  retail  grocers  are  well-to-do. 
They  are  hardworking,  orderly,  shrewd,  and  thrifty.  In  poor  families, 
in  the  absence  of  men,  women  act  as  saleswomen.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school. 

Milk  and  Butter  Sellers  numbering  315  are  local  Gavlis  or 
cowherds,  living  chiefly  in  the  Shukrav^,  SadAshiv,  Ravivdr,  Kasba, 
N4rdyan,  and  ^ianv4r  wards.  They  are  Lingdyats  and  Mar4th&s. 
They  keep  ten  to  twenty-five  she-buflaloes  and  about  three  or  four 
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cows.  Daring  the  rainy  season  much  batter  is  broaght  by  M&ylis 
from  the  M&vals  or  West  Poena  hills.  Gkkvlis  are  idle^  qaarrelsome^ 
and  thriftless.  They  have  no  capital^  live  from  hand  to  moath^  and 
are  often  in  debt.  Their  children  graze  cattle  and  their  women 
hawk  milky  cards^  whey,  and  butter. 

There  are  seventeen  liquor  shops  in  the  city,  ten  country  liquor 
shops  and  seven  Earopean  liquor  shops.  Country  liquor  is  sold  by 
Mardtha  servants  of  the  liquor  contractor,  and  European  liqaor 
shops  are  kept  mostly  by  G-oanese  Native  Christians. 

Cloth  Sellers  numbering  483  are  chiefly  found  in  the  BudhvAr 
Raviv^r  and  Shukrav^  wards.  They  are  Hindus  and  Musalm^s. 
The  Hindus  are  chiefly  M4rw&r  Vdnis  and  Shimpis  and  a  few 
Brdhmans  and  Mardth^  ;  and  the  Musalm^ns  are  mostly  Bohor^s. 
The  M^rwar  VAnis  live  in  Ravivdr  and  are  the  largest  traders. 
They  dp  business  both  wholesale  and  retail  and  almost  exclusively 
in  the  handmade  cloth.  They  supply  the  rich.  The  Shimpis 
mostly  live  in  Budhv&r  and  chiefly  sell  bodicecloths.  They  also 
deal  in  poorer  kinds  of  handwoven  cloth.  They  supply  the  middle 
and  low  class  demand.  The  Brdhmans  and  Mardth^,  who  mostly 
deal  in  handmade  cloth,  have  their  shops  in  Baviv^r.  The  Bohords 
live  in  the  Bohoridli  in  Bavivdr,  and  sell  all  kinds  of  Earopean  piece- 
goods  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  Bombay  mills.  Kinkhdbs  or 
embroidered  silks  and  coloured  China  and  European  silks  are  also 
sold  by  Bohords.  All  the  leading  cloth  merchants  of  Poena  are 
men  of  capital  and  do  a  large  business.  Minor  dealers  work  with 
borrowed  capital.  The  profits  vary  greatly  according  to  individual 
dealings,  perhaps  from  £1  to  £40  (Rs.  10-400)  a  month.  Their 
women  mind  the  honse  and  their  boys  learn  to  read  and  write. 

Shoe  Sellers  are  all  Chdmb^urs.  Details  are  given  under  the  head 
of  Shoemakers.     There  are  also  some  Pardeshi  shoe  sellers. 

Ornament  Sellers  numbering  328  are  mostly  Gujarat  Yanis, 
Sonars,  Jingars,  K&s&tq,  Manydrs,  L^kheris,  and  a  few  Brdhmans. 
Br&hmans,  Gujarat  Ydnis,  and  Sonirs  sell  smaller  silver  and  gold 
ornaments  and  have  about  fifty  shops  in  Motichauk  street  in 
Aditvdr.  They  are  not  men  of  capital,  but  their  business  yields 
them  a  comfortable  living.  Their  women  mind  the  house  and  their 
boys  learn  to  read  and  write.  Jingars  make  and  sell  queensmetal 
ornaments  for  the  lower  classes.  Kds&rs  and  Manydrs  sell  glass 
bangles  and  Ldkheris  make  and  sell  lac  bracelets  and  mostly  live  in  the 
Kasba,  Bdstia,  and  Budhv^r  wards.  The  rich  bangle  sellers  import 
China  bangles  from  Bombay  and  sell  them  to  reteil  sellers.  They 
are  well-to-do,  their  wives  mind  the  house  and  their  boys  learn  to 
read  and  write.  Of  the  retail  sellers,  some  have  shops  and  some 
hawk  bangles  in  streets.  They  are  fairly  off.  Besides  minding  the 
hoase  their  women  sometimes  hawk  bangles  and  their  boys  often 
learn  to  read  and  write.  The  Kd^sars  are  Jains  and  Mardth^,  and 
the  Many&rs  are  Musalmdns  of  the  BEanafi  school.  Ldkheris,  who 
seem  to  hi^ve  come  from  Mdrwdr  during  the  time  of  the  Peshwds, 
dress  and  speak  like  Mdrwir  Ydnis.  They  prepare  lac  bracelets  for 
wholesale  dealers  by  whom  they  are  paid  id.  (^  a.)  the  hundred. 
Some  of  them  make  bracelets  on  their  own  account  and  sell  them  at. 
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6(2.  to  lO^c/.  (4-7  as.)  the  hundred.  Their  women  and  their  children 
after  the  age  of  fifteen  help  in  the  work.  The  more  expensive 
jewelry^  pearls^  diamonds^  and  other  precious  stones  are  sold  by 
individual  jewellers  who  have  not  regular  shops  but  whose  houses 
are  well  known. 

Animal  Sellers  numbering  110  mostly  live  in  the  Bhav^ni 
Sad^hiv  and  Yetdl  wards.  The  Poena  cattle  market  is  held  in 
open  ground  at  Bh^mbhurda  village  close  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
It  is  held  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  afternoons.  Bullocks,  buffaloes, 
cows,  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats  are  the  animals  dealt  in.  Although 
the  chief,  Dhangars  are  not  the  only,  class  who  deal  in  cattle, 
neighbouring  villagers  and  all  men  who  have  to  sell  their  animals 
bring  them  to  the  markets. 

Except  Jains,  K^drs,  and  a  few  Br^hmans  and  Sonars  who 
sell  but  do  not  make  brass  and  copper  vessels,  almost  all  the 
sellers  of  articles  of  native  furniture,  earthen  pots,  boxes, 
bedsteads,  stools,  carpets,  and  mats  are  makers  as  well  as  sellers. 
The  brass  and  copper  vessel  sellers  numbering  263  mostly  Ifve 
in  the  Raviv&r,  Ganj,  Yet&l,  and  Shukravdr  wards,  and  most  of  them 
have  their  shops  in  Ravivdr.  They  buy  from  Tdmbats  or  employ 
Tdmbats  to  work  for  them.  They  are  a  shrewd,  hardworking,  and 
a  prosperous  class.  Their  wives  do  nothing  but  house  work  and 
their  boys  go  to  school.  On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  a  market 
is  held  in  the  afternoon  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Shanv^r  palace 
at  which  old  furniture,  books,  pictures,  clothes,  lamps,  glassware, 
and  lumber  are  sold  by  dealers  from  the  cantonment  baz4r. 
Besides  these  markets  in  the  Bhav&ni  ward  a  number  of  M4rw&r 
Vdnis  deal  in  old  furniture  and  lumber,  and  are  comfortably  off. 

The  chief  miscellaneous  sellers  are  Bohor&s  who  chiefly  deal  in 
hardware,  stationery,  and  haberdashery,  a  few  making  and  selling^ 
tin  lanterns  and  tinpots  and  iron  oil  and  water  bucketa  They 
have  their  shops  in  Baviv&r.  They  earn  £20  to  £50  (Bs.  200  -  500) 
a  year  and  are  comfortably  off.  They  are  neat,  clean,  hardwork- 
ing, thrifty,  and  honest.  Their  wives  mind  the  house  and  their 
boys  go  to  school 

Husbandmen  numbering  1636  are  chiefly  Kunbis  and  Mdlis,  living 
mostly  in  the  Kasba,  Shukravdr,  Qanj,  Mangalvdr,  Sad^hiv,  Shanv^r, 
and  Bhavtoi  wards.  Some  till  their  own  lands  and  some  rent  lands 
mostly  belonging  to  Brahman  landholders.  They  are  sober  and 
hardworking.  Their  women  and  children  work  with  them  in  their 
fields. 

Pulse  Sellers  or  ddlvalds  numbering  118  belong  to  two  castes 
Mardth^  and  Pardeshis.  Mar&tha  pulse-sellers  numbering  sixty- 
seven  do  not  differ  from  Mar^tha  grain-dealers.  Pardeshi  pulse- 
sellers  numbering  fifty-one  came  from  Upper  India  to  Aurangabad 
and  from  Aurangabad  to  Poena  about  sixty  years  ago.  They  buy. 
pulse  grain  from  wholesale  pulse-grain  dealers,  prepare  pulse,  and 
sell  it  to  retail  dealers  or  private  customers.  They  have  no  capital  of 
their  own  and  have  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  stock.  They 
spend  as  much  as  they  earn.  Their  wives  help  them  and  their 
boys  sometimes  go  to  school. 
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Grain  Roasters  numbering  223  mostly  live  in  the  Baviyir^  Oanj^ 
Bhavdni^  Yet&l,  Kasba,  and  Shnkravdr  wards.  They  are  chiefly 
Mardtha  and  Pardeshi  Bhadbhunjds.  The  Mar&tha  Bhadbhunjte 
do  not  differ  from  Mardtha  husbandmen  in  appearance  customs 
or  way  of  living.  The  Pardeshi  Bhadbhuoj&s  are  said  to  have 
come  fifty  years  ago  from  Cawnpur^  Lucknow^  and  Mathura  in 
Upper  India.  They  are  proverbially  dirty  but  hardworking.  They 
buy  the  grain  and  pulse  from  grain-dealers,  and  after  parching  it 
sell  it  at  a  profit  of  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.  Their  women  and 
their  children  from  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  help  them  in  their 
callings  sitting  in  the  shop  and  soaking  and  drying  grain.  In  spite 
of  their  help  a  grain-roaster's  family  does  not  earn  more  than  £1  to 
£1  10«.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month.  They  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Competition  among  the  different  classes  of  grain-roasters  is  said  to 
be  reducing  their  earnings. 

Flower  Sellers  or  PhulmiJis  niunbering  eighty-nine  have  their 
shops  in  the  Budhvdr,  Bavivir,  and  Yet^  petks  and  in  the  Moti- 
chauk.  Garden-owners  let  out  beds  of  flower  plants  to'  PhulnUUis. 
Women  and  children  gather  flowers  and  carry  them  in  large  shallow 
baskets  to  their  shops  where  men  string  them  into  garlands  and 
bouquets.  Almost  every  PhulmiU  undertakes  to  supply  certain 
f amUies  with  flowers  for  nouse-god  worship  for  which  he  is  paid  6^. 
to  Iff.  (4-8  as.)  a  month.  The  flowers  for  house-god  worship  are 
of  different  kinds,  are  tied  in  small  bundles  in  plantain  leaves,  and 
are  taken  to  the  houses  of  the  customers  in  the  evening  by  their 
women.  The  shop  is  arranged  on  wooden  boards  covered  with  a  wet 
cloth.  The  Phulmdli  squats  in  the  middle  with  an  earthen  water- 
pot  on  his  left  hand,  baskets  of  flowers  on  the  right  hand,  and  ready- 
made  garlands  and  nosegays  arranged  on  wet  cloth  or  hung  in  ms 
front.  The  shop  is  about  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  and  opens 
to  the  road.  The  flowers  Ihat  remain  after  the  ^av's  sale  are  sold 
to  perfume  sellers  who  extract  scents  from  them.  The  flower  supply 
of  roona  is  so  great  that  large  quantities  are  sent  to  Bombay  and 
as  many  as  1000  garlands  and  3000  nosegays  can  be  had  at  a  few 
hours'  notice. 

Sweetmeat  Sellers  numbering  234  mostly  live  in  the  Raviv&r, 
Budhvdr,Kasba,Shanv6r,VetAl,  Nina,  Ganesh,  and  Shukrav&r  wards. 
They  are  divided  into  Ahirs,  Jains,  Ling^yats,  Mar4th^,  M4rw&r 
VAnis,  Pardeshis,  Shimpis,  and  Tells.  The  well-to^do  have  their 
^ops  and  the  poor  hawk  sweetmeats  in  streets.  Their  women 
help  them  in  their  work  and  their  boys  learn  to  read  and  write. 
They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober. 

Oil  Makers  numbering  221  chiefly  live  in  the  MangalvAr,  Baviv^, 
SadiLshiv,  Nina,  and  Vetil  wards.  They  are  mostly  MarithiU  and 
Lingiyats.  The  Mardtha  oil-makers  are  the  same  as  cultiyating 
Mardthis  and  look  and  live  like  them,  though  they  do  not  marry  with 
them.  The  Lingdyat  oil-makers  do  not  differ  from  other  oilmen. 
They  are  said  not  to  work  on  Mondays.  They  are  hardworking, 
thrifty,  sober,  and  strongly  made,  and  their  women  are  proverbially 
fair  and  well-featured.  They  extract  oil  from  cocoanut,  sesame, 
kdrla   Verbesina   sativa,    hardai   Carthamus    tinctorius,   und4    or 
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oilnuts,  groundnuts,  and  hemp  seed.  Their  women  help  them  and 
their  boys  from  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  earn  3d.  to  1*. 
(2-8  as.).  They  suffer  from  the  competition  of  kerosine  and  other 
imported  oils  and  are  falling  to  the  position  of  labourers.  Some  of 
them  send  their  boys  to  schooL 

Butchers  numbering  131  mostly  live  in  the  *  Shukravdr,  Rdstia, 
Ganesh,  Ravivdr,  Bhavdni,  and  N^na  wards.  They  are  chiefly 
Musalmd,ns  called  Sultdni  Ldds.  They  are  descended  from  local 
Hindu  mutton  butchers  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to  Haider  Ali 
of  Maisur  (1763  -  1782).  They  are  hardworking  thrifty  and  sober, 
and  some  arc  rich,  and  spend  much  on  marriage  and  other  ceremonies. 
They  marry  among  themselves  and  have  a  separate  class  union 
under  a  headman  called  the  chaudhari.  They  have  no  connection 
with  other  Musalm^ns  and  eschew  beef.  They  hold  aloof  from  beef- 
butchers  who  are  only  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  cantonment 
of  Poena.  They  offer  vows  to  Brahmanic  gods  and  hold  the  usual 
Brdhmanic  festivals.  The  only  specially  Musalm^  rite  is  circum- 
cision. None  but  the  old  women  who  sell  the  smaller  pieces  of 
mutton  help  the  men  in  their  work.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuit.  Except  in  Khd.tik-dli  or  Butcher's 
Row  near  Subhdnsha  in  Ravivdr  ward,  which  is  the  oldest  mutton 
market  in  the  city  and  where  they  have  their  private  stalls  or  sell  in 
front  rooms  of  their  dwellings,  butchers  sell  in  one  of  the  remaining 
five  markets  in  Kasba,  Vetdl,  Ndna,  and  Bhav^ni  wards  and  in 
Durjansing's  Paga. 

Fishermen  numbering  211  mostly  live  in  the  Kasba,  Mangalv&r, 
and  Ndrayan  wards.  They  are  chiefly  Bhois,  of  three  divisions 
Kadus,  Kamdthis,  and  Mardith^s,  of  whom  Kadus  and  Mar&thas  eat 
together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty 
but  dirty,  and  the  women  are  quarrelsome.  A  few  send  their  boys 
to  school,  but  as  a  class  they  are  poor  and  show  no  signs  of  rising. 
The  three  fish  markets  are  to  the  south  of  the  Shanvdr  palace  and 
in  Aditvdr  and  Vetal  wards.  In  the  open  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
Shanvar  palace  stalls  are  kept  daily  by  Bhoi  women  for  the  sale  of 
dry  Konkan  fish.  The  Aditvar  ward  fish  market  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  sale  of  salt  fish,  with  fresh  fish  in  the  evening.  In  the  Vet^l 
ward  fish  market  fresh  fish  and  a  little  dry  fish  are  oftered  in  an 
open  plot.  Women  of  the  Bhoi  caste  are  the  chief  fish-sellers  and 
Kunbis  from  the  neighbouring  villages  are  the  chief  consumers. 

Stonecutters  numbering  seventy-six  live  in  small  numbers  in  all 
wards  except  in  the  Rastia  and  Muzafarjang,  varying  from  one  in 
NyahAl  ward  to  eleven  in  Shukravdr.  They  are  Kdm^this,  Mar^th^s, 
and  Telangis ;  they  do  not  eat  together  nor  do  they  intermarry. 
They  are  clean,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  orderly.  They  are  stone 
masons  and  carvers  and  make  excellent  images  of  gods  and  of 
animals,  handmills,  grindstones,  and  rolling-pins.  As  foremen  or 
mestria  they  draw  £1  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  a  month,  and  as 
day-workers  6d.  to  1*.  (4-8  o^.).  Their  women  do  not  help  in  their 
work,  but  boys  of  fifteen  to  twenty  earn  14«.  to  IGa.  (Rs.  7-8)  a 
month.  Some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  a  steady  class. 
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Potters  and  Brick  and  Tile  Makers  numbering  291  live  mostly  in 
the  Kasba,  N4na,  N&rdyan,  Vetdl,  BavivSr,  Bhav4ni,  and  Ghorpade 
wards.  They  are  divided  into  Mardtha  and  Pardeshi  Kumbhdrs. 
Their  houses  can  be  known  by  pieces  of  broken  jars,  heaps  of  ashes, 
and  the  wheel.  They  make  water  vessels,  grain  jars,  children's  toys, 
bricks  and  tiles.  Bricks  are  sold  at  10«.  to  18^.  (Bs.  5-9)  and  tiles 
at  6«.  to  10«.  (Rs.  3-5)  the  thousand.  Their  women  sell  the  smaller 
vessels  and  children's  toys.  They  are  hardworking,  quiet,  and  well 
behaved.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

Carpenters  numbering  598  mostly  live  in  the  Shukravdr,  Ravivir, 
Sadishiv,  Kasba,  Ndna,  Bastia,  Somv^r,  Bhavini,  and  Ganesh  wards. 
They  are  chiefly  Badh^is  who  are  said  to  have  come  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  from  J^Qna  in  the  Nizam's  country  and  from 
Burhinpur  in  West  Berdr.  They  are  mostly  Pardeshis  from  Upper 
India,  and  look  like  Pardeshis  and  speak  Hindustani  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  are  carpenters,  and  make  boxes  and  cots  and 
repair  cupboards  tables  and  chairs  earning  l^.  to  1^.  6(2.  {8-12  as.)  a 
day.  In  Bavivdr  ward  a  street  is  called  Badh^dli  after  them  where 
they  have  their  shops  in  which  they  sell  boxes  cots  and  children's  toys. 

Blacksmiths  numbering  358  mostly  live  in  the  Raviv&r,  Ndna, 
Shukrav^r,  Sad^shiv,  Kasba,  and  Bhavdni  Wards.  They  are  chiefly 
Mar&tha  and  P^nch^  Lobars  and  a  few  Ghisildis.  Mai^tha  Lohi^rs 
say  that  they  came,  during  thePeshwds'  supremacy,  fromAhmadnagar, 
Bombay,  Khdndesh,  and  Sholapur.  They  dress  and  look  like 
Marath^s.  They  are  hardworking  but  thriftless,  quarrelsome,  dirty, 
and  drunken.  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work  and  their 
boys  begin  to  learn  at  twelve ;  they  are  not  helped  by  their  women. 
The  boy- workers  are  paid  l^d.  to  6d.  (1-4  as.)  a  day.  The  Pdnchil 
Lohdrs  do  not  differ  from  P^nchdl  coppersmiths  in  food,  drink, 
dress,  and  customs.  They  are  hardworHng  but  fond  of  liquor  and 
not  very  thrifty.  Ghisadis  make  horse-shoes  and  field  tools,  but  are 
chiefly  employed  as  tinkers.  As  a  class  they  are  hardworking, 
quarrelsome,  dirty,  thriftless,  and  fond  of  drink.  Besides  the 
blacksmith  shops  Foona  city  has  twenty-seven  iron  pot  factories  in 
Aditwdr  ward,  ten  of  which  belong  to  Kunbis  and  ten  to  Mdlis,  four 
to  Telis  or  oilmen,  and  three  to  Bohords.  The  workmen  are  chiefly 
£unbis  and  Musalmdns  and  a  few  Brdhmans.  The  workers  make 
little  more  than  a  living,  most  of  the  profits  going  to  the  dealers. 
Their  women  and  children  do  not  help  the  men  in  their  work. 

Bricklayers  numbering  494  mostly  live  in  the  Budhvdr,  N^na, 
Sad^hiv,  Kasba,  Shanv^r,  and  Yetdl  wards.  They  are  Gujardti,  Jdt, 
K^mdthi,  Lingayat,  Pardeshi,  and  Musalmdn  Gavandis.  They  are 
hardworking,  even-tempered,  sober,  and  thrifty.  They  are  masons 
and  contractors  and  the  Hindu  Gavandis  also  make  clay  images  of 
Ganpati  and  other  clay  figures.  Few  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Some  of  them  are  rich  and  the  rest  are  well-to-do. 

Lime  Burners  numbering  thirty-three  mostly  live  in  ShukravAr 
ward.  They  are  chiefly  Lon^ris  who  dp  not  differ  from  Marath^s  in 
appearance,  language,  dwelling,  food,  or  dress.  They  buy  lime 
nodules  from  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Hadapsar,  Mahammadv^, 
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Phursangi,  and  Vadki  at  Is,  6d,  to  2«.  (Re.l  - 1)  a  cart.  They  bum 
the  nodules,  mixing  them  with  charcoal  and  cowdung  cakes  in 
circular  brick  kilns  which  take  three  to  six  days  to  bum.  As  the 
work  requires  strength  their  boys  do  not  help  them  till  they  are 
sixteen.  They  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  complain  that  their 
calling  is  faiUng  from  the  competition  of  well-to-do  Pdrsis  and 
Br^Lhmans  and  cS  Mhdrs  and  Mdngs. 

Thatchers  numbering  118  mostly  live  in  the  N&na,  Shukravdr, 
Muzafarjang,  andGanesh  wards.  They  are  chieflyRajputs  from  Upper 
India,  who  came  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  search  of 
work.  The  men  dress  like  Mard.th^  and  the  women  wear  a  bodice 
a  petticoat  and  a  robe  rolled  round  the  petticoat  with  one  end  drawn 
over  the  head.  They  are  quiet,  hardworkiug,  and  orderly.  They 
make  thatch  of  sag  or  teak  leaves  hay  and  bamboos.  The  women  sell 
firewood  and  cowdung  cakes.  Their  calling  is  declining  as  Govern- 
ment do  not  allow  thatched  roofs  to  remain  during  the  dry  season. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  class. 

Painters  numbering  twenty-nine  mostly  live  in  the  Ravivir, 
Shukravdr,  and  BndhvAr  wards.  They  are  chiefly  Jingars,  who  do 
not  difEer  in  food,  drink,  or  dress  and  living  from  other  Jingars. 

Weavers  are  chiefly  of  two  classes,  cotton  weavers  and  silk  weavers. 
Poona  city  has  about  500  cotton  hand-looms,  of  which  450  belong 
to  Hindus  300  of  them  Koshtis  and  150  Sdlis,  and  the  remaining 
fifty  Musalm&ns.  Most  Hindus  weave  women's  robes  and  Musal- 
mdns  weave  turbans.  Cotton  hand-loom  weavers  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  Somvir,  Vetdl,  Bhavdni,  Rd-stia,  and  ShukravAr  wards. 
Hindu  weavers  are  said  to  have  come  about  three  generations  ago 
from  Paithan,  Teola,  Sholdpur,  Inddpur,  and  Ndrd.yan  Peth  in  the 
Nizdm's  country.  The  Musalm^n  weavers  came  to  Poona  only  four 
or  five  years  ago  from  MAlegaon  in  Ndsik  where  they  form  a  large 
colony.  All  live  in  one  or  two-storeyed  houses,  fifteen  to  twenty  of 
which  belong  to  the  occupants,  and  the  rest  are  hired.  The  robes 
woven  by  the  Hindus  and  the  turbania  woven  by  the  Musalm&ns  are 
generally  coarse  and  cheap.  The  Hindus  work  from  seven  to  eleven 
and  again  from  one  to  sunset;  the  Musalmdns  work  almost  the 
whole  day  except  a  short  time  for  their  meals  which  they  generally 
cook  in  the  same  shed  or  room  in  which  they  weave.  Both  Hindu 
and  Musalmdn  cotton-weavers  get  great  help  from  their  women  in 
reeling,  dyeing,  warping,  and  sizing.  Some  Hindu  women  even 
weave.  With  all  this  help  cotton-weavers  barely  make  a  living. 
The  average  daily  earnings  of  a  cotton-weaver's  family  are  said  to 
range  from  6i.  to  7id.  (4-5  as,),  and  daring  the  rains  they  are  often 
short  of  work.  All  the  yarn  used  in  the  Poona  hand-looms  is 
steam-made  partly  from  the  Bombay  mills  and  partly  from  Europe. 
To  buy  the  yarn  most  weavers  have  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent  a 
month.  The  local  demand,  especially  during  the  marriage  season, 
will  probably  keep  up  hand-loom  cotton- weaving  for  some  time. 
Still  it  seems  probable  that  in  a  city  where  the  price  of  grain  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  high  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
the  hand-loom  weavers  of  robes  will  be  driven  out  of  a  living  by 
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steam-made  fabrics.     Hand-loom  tarban-weaving  will  probably  last 
longer^  as,  so  far,  it  Has  been  free  from  machine  competition. 

Silk-weaving  in  Poena  city  is  flonrishing.  Of  700  to  800  looms 
nearly  two-thirds  are  owned  by  Momin  and  Jnldha  Musalm&ns  who 
have  settled  at  Mominpnra  in  the  Ganj  ward.  TheHinda  silk  workers 
are  f oand  in  £^hi  Ali  and  near  Someshvar.  Musalmdn  silk  workers 
belong  to  two  sections  Momins  proper  and  Jul^h^,  and  the  Hindu 
workers  to  three  sections  Khatris,  Koshtis,  and  S^is.  According 
to  their  own  account  most  of  the  Musalm^ns  came  about  three 
generations  ago  from  Haidarabad,  Dli^rw^,  N4r&yan  Peth,  and 
Oulmatkil  in  me  Nizam's  country,  and  the  Hindu  workers,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  accoant,  came  from  Paithan  and  Yeola  three  or  four 
generations  ago.  As  a  cli^s  both  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns  are  mild 
hardworking  and  sober,  the  Hindus  being  more  hardworking  and 
thriftier  than  the  Musalm&ns.  The  demand  for  silk  is  growing  and 
the  workers  are  well-to-do.  Their  women  and  children  over  ten 
help  the  men  in  sortinflc,  reeling,  and  sizing.  Since  the  1876-77 
&mine  about  twenty  Kiim&thi  ^oshti  families  have  come  froni 
Nir^yan  Peth  in  the  Niz&m's  country  and  settled  at  Poena.  They 
own  about  100  silk  looms  and  are  hardworking  and  more  successful 
than  the  local  workers.  The  only  silk  used  is  China  silk.  The 
Poena  silk  workers  either  borrow  money  from  Shimpi  and  Mdirwar 
y&ai  silk  dealers  and  bay  silk  yam  and  gold  thread,  or  they  work 
as  labourers,  receiving  the  materials  from  Shimpi  and  Mdrw^r  Ydni 
silk  dealers  and  being  paid  by  the  piece.  When  money  is  advanced 
the  silk  dealers  do  not  charge  interest  but  get  1^  per  cent  on  the 
sale  proceeds  of  the  fabrics. 

Gold  and  Silver  Thread  Makers  mostly  live  in  the  Shukfuv&r  and 
Aditv&r  wards.  They  are  chiefly  L&d  Sonars,  Konkani  Son&rs, 
Kh^ndesh  Son&rs,  Adher  Sonars,  and  Yaishya  Sonars,  L^ds  proper, 
MarAth^,  and  Pardeshis.  About  twenty-five  families  are  Patvekaris 
or  bar-makers,  seventy-eight  are  Tdrkasds  or  thread-drawers,  and 
seventy  to  eighty  families  are  Ch^pdyds  or  wire-beaters.  There 
are  also  about  200  Valuers  or  threaa-twisters  mostly  women.  AU 
Patvekaris  or  bar-makers  are  Sonars.  Of  the  thread-makers  or 
T^rkas^,  the  thread-beaters  or  Ch^pdy^  and  the  thread-twisters 
or  Valuers  most  are  L&d&  The  name  UA  seems  to  point  to  a 
South  Gujarat  origin.  But  according  to  their  own  account  they 
came  to  Poena  from  Aurangabad  and  Paithan  in  the  Nizam's 
country.  The  L^ds  say  their  forefathers  worshipped  P^rasn&th 
and  BkUji  and  afterwards,  they  do  not  know  how  long  ago, 
they  forsook  the  Jain  faith  for  the  worship  of  the  g^dess  of 
Tuljdpur.  The  rest  are  Kunbis  and  other  classes,  including  a  few 
Desnasth  Br4hmans,  who  took  to  thread-making  because  it  was 
flourishing.  They  are  a  contented  and  hardworking  class.  They 
live  generally  in  one-storeyed  houses,  some  their  own  others  hired. 
The  different  divisions  of  workers  dress  like  other  men  of  their  own 
castes.  As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do.  Except  in  twisting,  gold 
and  silver  thread-makers  get  no  help  from  their  women  nor  from 
their  children  till  they  are  over  twelve.  Most  of  the  gold  and 
silver  used  in  making  the  thread  is  brought  to  Poena  from  Bombay 
B  866—38 
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by  Marwar  Vani  and  Shin: pi  dealers.  There  are  abont  a  haadred 
and   fifty   tape  weavers.     Thejr   are  chiefly  Rivals  who  have  come 

from  Mob*^*!  an  J  Siiolcipur.  They  are  permanently  settled  in  Poona 
and  vi^it  thf  ir  homes  every  year  generally  during  the  raiDB.  la 
P'.'Ona  tbfv  live  in  a  part  cf  the  Gauj  ward  which  is  known  as  the 
Raval  quarter.  They  lo  k  like  Lin^yats  and  worship  Shiv  bat  do 
not  wear  the  ling.  Tape- weaving  requires  little  skill.  Most 
weavers  are  in  debt  to  the  tape-dealers,  and  they  keep  hardly  any 
holidays.  Besides  them  as  many  as  loO  Masalm^n  women  weave 
narrow  tape  in  their  leisure  hours  earning  a  bhilling  or  twQ  a  month. 

Tailors  numbericg  4S1  mostly  live  in  the  Shakr^vir,  Kasba^ 
Budhvar,  Ravivar,  and  Ganj  wards.  They  are  chiefly  Ndmdev^ 
Shimpi^,  Kunkaui  ShimpiSj  Jain  Shimpis^  and  Pancham  Shimpi^ 
wbu  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Most  of  the  Namdev 
Shimpis  dress  like  Bnihmans  and  their  women  are  proverbially 
handsome,  l^ey  are  hardworking,  quiet,  sober,  and  hospitable. 
They  sew  the  clothes  of  their  customers  and  also  keep  ready-made 
clothes  in  stock.  They  are  helped  by  their  women  and  by  their 
children  of  tifteen  and  over.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  bnt  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  use  of  sewing  machines  has  mqch  rednced 
t}ie  demand  for  their  work  ;  still  as  a  class  they  fire  &irly  off, 

LeatherWorkers  numbering  594  mostly  live  in  the  Ndna,6horpadej 
ghukravar, Ganj,  Bhavdni, and  Ravivir  wards.  Except  a  few  Jingars 
or  saddlers  who  sell  horse-gear  in  Aditvir,  they  are  chiefly  Maratha 
Chdmbhars  and  Pardeshi  Mochis.  Maratha  Chambhdrs  live  in  one- 
storeyed  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  They  are  hard- 
working, dirty,  and  drunken.  They  work  in  leather,  ent  and 
dye  skins,  and  make  shoes,  sandals,  and  water-baga  They  sell 
shoes  at  1«.  to  3s.  (Rs.^  - 1^)  and  mend  shoes  at  Id.  to  8d.  (|-2  a#.) 
a  pair.  Their  women  help  them.  Some  of  them  send  their  boya 
io  school  till  they  are  about  twelve  when  they  become  naefol  in 
their  calling,  lliey  complain  that  they  are  growing  poor  beoaaae 
people  are  taking  to  wearing  English-shaped  boots  and  shoes } 
still  they  are  a  steady  if  not  a  rising  class.  Pardeshi  Mochis  from 
t^e  Xorth-.West  Provinces  and  Oudh  mostly  live  in  Nona's  waid^ 
They  make  boots  for  the  European  and  Native  troops  and  for  the 
residents  of  Poona  cantonment  which  borders  on  Nona's  waid. 
They  are  hardworking,  dirty,  and  drunken  but  hospitabla  They 
foake  and  sell  boots  with  elastic  sides  at  3s.  to  iOs.  (Rs.l|-5)  the 
pEb^  and  shoes  at  Is,  6d.  to  3^.  (Rs.  )-l|)  the  pair.  They  buy 
l^ides  from  Dhors.  They  earn  6d.  to  1«.  (4-8  as.)  a  day.  Their 
^omen  )ielp  by  twisting  thread.  Their  boys  are  skilled  wotrkera  att 
fifteen  or  sixteen  and  earn  Sd.  to  4\d.  (2-3  as.).  They  are  said  to  be 
suffering  from  the  importation  of  Ei^^opean  ahoea  which  are  hietter 
9imA  stronger  tha^  those  they  m$d(a 

8kin  Dyers  numbering  124  mostly  live  in  the  Baviv^r^  Oan],  N^naj^ 
and  Bhavani  wards.  They  are  chiefly  Hindu  Dhors  and  Mnsalmdn 
Saltankars.  The  Hindu  Dhors  generally  live  in  one-storeyed  dhrky 
houses  and  are  known  by  their  red  fingers  stained  by  the  dye  they 
use  in  making  leather.  As  a  class  Dhors  are  dirty^  hardworking^ 
oxderly^  thrifty,  good-natur^^  and  hospitable.    Their  pnnoipal  and 
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liereditaty  calling  is  tanning  hides  which  they  bar  fi^m  MhSrs. 
The  women  help  the  men  in  their  work.  In  spite  of  godd  eariiin^ 
most  of  them  are  in  debt  Some  send  their  boys  to  school  Where 
they  remain  till  they  are  able  to  read  and  wi^te.  The  Musalm^Sf 
who  are  said  to  haTO  been  descended  fi*om  local  Hindns  of  the 
Chdmbh&r  caste,  trace  their  conversion  to  Anrangzeb.  Both  men 
and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  and  their  women  help  the  men  in 
their  work.  They  are  hardworkiiig  and  thrifty,  and  some  of  them 
are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  They  buy  goats'  skins  from  bntcher^ 
and  dye  them.  Of  late  years  rich  hide  and  skin  merchants,  Mehinaiisi 
from  Bombay  and  Labhes  f roni  Bombay  and  Madras,  through  agents 
spread  all  over  the  country,  buy  and  carry  to  Bombay  the  bulk  of 
^e  local  outturn  of  skins.  This  rivalry  has  ruined  the  Saltankars* 
calling,  and  most  have  given  up  their  former  calling.  They  have 
taken  to  making  the  coarse  felt-like  woollen  pads  which  are  used  as 
saddle  pads  atd  for  packing  ice.  They  eschew  beef  and  hold  Alooi 
from  regfular  Musalm^ns.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Ornament  Makers  numbering  663  mostly  live  in  the  Shukravdr, 
Ravivdr,  SadHshiv,  Easba,  Shanvar,  and  Qanesh  wards.  They  are' 
chiefly  Deshi  Sdn&rs,  Eonkani  SondrSj  Ahir  Sondrs,  and  V&nchih. 
The  Deshi  and  P^nch&l  Son&rs  are  old  settlers;  The  Konkani  Son^ltt 
or  Daivfldnya6  came  from  the  Eonkan  and  claim  to  be  Brdhmahs. 
The  Ahirs  according  to  their  own  account  came  from  N^ik  about  ^ 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  ago.  All  Son^s  dresd  likei 
Br^hmans.  They  arfe  clean, hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  orderly, 
but  have  rather  a  bad  name  for  not  returning  things  ordered  from 
them  at  the  proper  tima  They  are  often  accused  of  mining  gold  and 
silvet  given  to  thetit  for  making  ornaments.  They  make  and  mend 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  set  gems,  and  work  in  precious  stoues. 
'.rhey  work  to  order  and  make  10«'.  to£2  (B«.  5-20)  a  month.  Their 
wives  do  nothing  biit  house^work  and  thrir  boys  begin  to  help  after 
ten  or  twelve  and  are  skilled  workmto  i|,t  filteen.  They  stod  their 
boys  to  schpol  till  they  are  ten  to  twelve  and  haTe  learnt  a  little' 
readings  writing,'  find  counting.     Ad  a  class  they  are  well-to-do. 

Brass  and  Copper  Workers  liumbering  2320  mostly  H^fe  in  the 
Easba,  ShukravAr,  VetAl,  Ghorpade,  Bndhr^ty  and  IMstia  wards.  This 
numbeir  includes  810  Tdmbats  or  makers  6f  large  articles,  500  Jingars 
or  makers  of  small  articles,  fifty  Ot&ris  or  casters,  and  960  Efelirs 
or  btafiiers.  The  hereditar^  copper  brass  lidA  b^Umetal  workers  of 
Poena,  the  T&mbats,  JhigarS,  Ot^ris,  and  E^drs,  are  quiet  easy- 
going peopled.  All  speak  incorrect  Mar^thi  and  live  in  one-storeyed 
houses  of  whidi  seven  belong  to  the  T&mbats,  fifty  or  sixty  to  tb& 
Jingars/and  thirty  to  the  Ot&ns.  The  Edsdrs  and  T4mbati$  dress  Hkq 
BrlUimans  and  the  Jingars  and  Otiris  like  Mardthis.  As  the  dem&nd 
for  brassware  is  growing,  no  T^mbats,  Jingars,  Otdris,  or  E^drs  have 
of  late  given  up  their  hereditary  craft.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years 
their  numbers  have  been  more  than  doubled  by  local  l!larfitha  Kunbis 
whom  the  high  profits  of  brass-workipg  have  drawn  from  the  fields 
and  the  labour  markety  but  who  so  far  confine  themselves  to  the 
rough  parts  of  the  Work. 
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Basket  Makers  numbering  304  mostly  live  in  the  N&na^  Bhavinij 
Bayiv&r,  Ganesh,  Ghorpade,  Mangalv^r,  and  Easba  wards.  They 
are  chiefly  Bamds  who  say  they  came  from  Anrangabad ^  Ahmadnagar 
and  Sdt6ra  aboat  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  divided  into  J4t8^ 
E^nadis,  LingiLyats,  Mar^th^^  Parv&ris,  and  Tailangs  who  do  not  eat 
together  nor  intermarry.  They  look  like  Mardtha  husbandmen. 
They  are  hardworkiog  and  orderly  but  fond  of  drink.  They  make 
baskets,  mats,  fans,  cane-chairs  and  sun-screeos,  the  women  doing  aa 
much  work  as  the  men.  Their  average  earnings  are  lOs.  to  14», 
(Bs.  5-7)  a  month,  and  most  families  have  at  least  two  or  three 
wage-earning  members.  They  live  in  fair  comfort  but  are  poor. 
They  say  their  craft  is  falling  as  baskets  are  now  made  of  iron 
instead  of  bamboo.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  do 
not  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Barbers  numbering  580  live  in  all  the  wards  of  Poena  dty,  their 
number  varying  from  seven  in  Ristia  ward  to  ninety-four  in  Easba 
ward.^  They  are  Nh6vis  who  are  divided  into  Gang&tirkar,  Ghiti, 
Gujar^ti,  KhAndeshi,  Kunbi,  Madr&si,  MArwAri,  Pardeshi,  Tailang, 
W^ideshi,  and  VAjantri  Nhdvis.  They  are  a  quiet  orderly  people, 
hardworking  but  thriftless,  showy,  and  fond  of  talk  and  gossip. 
Besides  being  barbers  they  bleed  and  supply  torches  and  their  women 
act  as  midwives.  At  marriages  they  hold  umbrellas  over  the  heads 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Besides  this  Gang&tirkar,  Eunbi^  and 
Wijantri  Nhdvis  act  as  musicians  at  marriages  and  other  ceremonies, 
and  Ehdndeshi  Nhdvis  act  as  torch-bearers.  The  rates  charged  by 
barbers  of  the  different  subdivisions  vary  little.  A  barber  makes 
Us.  to  £2  (Rs.  7-20)  a  montL  Their  women  do  not  help  except  by 
acting  as  midwives  and  attending  some  rich  women.  They  send 
their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time.  They  are  steady  and  well-to- 
do,  but  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Washermen  numbering  479  mostly  live  in  the  Sadd8hiv,.Shukrav«r, 
Easba,  Bavivdr,  Ndrdyan,  and  Shanvdr  wards.  They  are  Mardthi 
Pardeshi  and  Eimdthi  Parits.  They  wash  clothes.  They  are  helped 
by  their  women  and  children  in  collecting  clothes,  drying  them, 
and  giving  them  back  to  their  owners.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Labourers  numbering  544  live  in  all  the  wards  of  the  city  except 
Muzafarjang.  They  are  chiefly  Bhanddris,  Chhaparbands, 
Edmdihis,  Ealdle,  Lodhis,  Rajputs,  and  Raddis.  When  other  work 
fails  the  destitute  of  almost  all  classes  take  to  labour. 

Field  Workers  numbering  669  mostly  live  in  the  Bhavini, 
Shukravdr,  Saddshiv,  and  Ndna  wards.  They  are  chiefly  Ennbis, 
Mdlis,  and  a  few  Mhdrs  and  Rdmoshis.  Some  of  them  are  yearly 
servants  and  some  are  paid  every  day. 

Carriers  numbering  483  mostly  live  in  the  Bhavdni,  Ndna,  Ganesh, 
Budhvdr,  and  Saddshiv  wards  and  in  small  numbers  in  almost  all 
wards.  Carriers  of  bundles  are  chiefly  Eunbis  Telis  and  Musalm&ns. 
There  is  a  special  class  of  carriers  known  as  hamdls,  who  work  in 
gangs,  storing  grain  and  unloading  carts.  They  are  paid  a  lump 
sum  and  every  evening  divide  the  proceeds.  There  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  labour  on  the  railway  and  public  roads.  The  workers 
are  chiefly  Mhdrs,  Bhils,  Eolis,  Musalmdns,  and  a  few  Eunbis. 
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Hoasebailding  canses  a  considerable  demand  for  nnskilled  labour 
chiefly  in  making  cement  and  helping  the  bricklayer  and  mason. 
Both  men  and  women  work  as  honsebnilders.  Every  year,  before 
the  rains  set  in,  tile-taming  employs  a  large  number  of  Knnbis  and 
Mardthte. 

Players  or  Y4jantris  inclade  Gurays,mi&vis,  Qhadshis,and  Holara 
of  the  M&ng  caste  who  play  on  a  flute  and  a  drum  held  in  one  hand ; 
Sdrangivdlds  or  harpers  and  Tdblevdlds  or  drum-beaters  who  play  for 
dancing  girls,  and,  if  Br&hmans, perform  in  temples  when  the  religious 
services  known  sBhirtans  are  going  on;  and  tamdshevdlda,  Mard- 
th^  and  Br^mans  who  play  the  drum  called  daphtamburi  or  lute, 
and  tdls  or  cymbals.     The  only  actors  are  the  Banurupis. 

Of  animal  trainers  there  are  the  G&rodis  who  go  about  with  serpents, 
and  the  NandiviUs  who  have  performing  or  misshapen  bullocks. 

Of  Athletes,  there  are  Kolh&tis  or  acrobats,  and  Gop&ls  who 
wrestle. 

The  depressed  classes  include  Gh&mbhdrs,  Dhors,  Mings,  and 
Mhirs.  They  live  in  dirty  huts  outside  of  the  town.  Thev  are  idle, 
dishonest,  given  to  drinking,  thieving^ and  telling  lies.  Both  men  and 
women  are  of  loose  morals  and  husbands  and  wives  are  changed  at 
will.  Of  Mhirs  some  are  in  the  native  army,  some  are  domestio 
servants  to  Europeans,  some  are  day-labourers,  and  some  are  sweepers. 
Labourers  and  scavengers  begging  for  remains  of  dishes  served  at 
dinner  and  for  a  morsel  of  food,  will  remain  crying  at  doors  for  hours 
together.  Chimbh&rs  make  shoes,  Dhors  tan  hides,  and  Mings  make 
ropes  and  brooms.  They  live  in  abject  poverty  and  have  scarcely 
any  bedding  beyond  a  blanket.  They  go  almost  naked  and  have 
no  metal  pots  in  their  houses.  Their  women  work  as  day-labourers 
and  do  house  work.  They  cannot  read  and  write  and  seldom  send 
their  boys  to  the  schools  which  Government  have  opened  for  them. 
To  create  a  desire  for  learning  in  them  small  money  and  book 
presents  are  often  made. 

Of  1798  beggars  of  fi.ve  classes,  527  are  Baarigis,  956  Gosivis, 
297  Jangams,  16  N&nakshiis,  and  3  Kinphitis.  Of  these  Gosivis 
are  the  most  important  class  of  beggars.  They  mostly  live  in 
Gos&vipura,  a  street  called  after  them  where  they  own  larse  maor 
sions  imich  they  call  maths  or  religions  houses.  They  are  beggars 
merely  in  name,  many  of  them  being  traders  and  a  few  ba&ers. 
Except  Sonirs  or  goldsmiths,  Sutirs  or  carpenters,  and  otheir  artisan 
classes  and  dasses  below  Marithis,  they  recruit  freely  from  all  castes. 
They  admit  freely  their  children  by  their  mistresses  and  duldi^m 
vowed  to  be  Gosivis.  They  are  divided  into  gharhdria  or  house- 
holders and  frnhprdkU  or  oelebates  who  eat  together.  Most  of 
them  are  celebates  in  name  and  many  of  them  have  mistresses.  As 
a  class  Poena  Gx>s&vis  are  clean,  neat,  hospitable,  and  orderly. 
Formerly  Gosivis  used  to  travel  in  armed  bands  pretending  to  seek 
charity,  but  really  to  levy  contributions,  and  where  they  were  un- 
successfully resisted,  they  plundered  and  committed  great  enormities. 
Later  on  (1789)  they  were  first  employed  by  Mahfidji  Sindia  in  hiis 
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armjr  aiid  afterwards  by  otheir  great  Mar^tha  ebiefs.^  TTnder  fhe 
Peshw^  thej  wei>e  great  jewellers  and  shawl  merchants  and  traded 
in  rarities.  In  1832  Jaequemont  described  them  as  bankers  and 
traders  all  with  a  religious  character.  Though  vowed  to  celebacjr 
they  were  known  to  have  zandnda  where  their  children  were  killod 
at  their  birth.  They  had  niost  of  the  riches  of  Poona  in  their  hands. 
(They  came  chiefly  from  Mdrw&r  and  Mew4r  and  had  adopted 
children  of  those  countries.  They  had  solid  brick  and  stone  houses 
pierced  with  a  few  narrow  openings.^  Though  all  call  themselves 
beggars  and  some  live  by  beffging,  many  live  by  trade  and  service. 
Manv  of  them  are  moneylenders^  and,  though  not  so  rich  as  before^ 
are  m  easy  circumstances  and  most  of  them  send  their  boys  to 
school. 

The  trade  of  Poona  has  greatly  increased  since  1858,  when  it 
became  a  ridlway  station.  According  to  the  1881-1884  municipail 
returns  imports  of  Poona  cSty  for  the  three  years  averaged  174,497 
tons  (4,885,922  Bengal  mans)  valued  at  £1,259,782  (Rs.  1,25,97,8jJ0) 
and  the  exports  tof  20,452  tons  (572,642  Bengal  mans)  vtdued  at 
£334,645  (Bs:  33,46,450).     The  following  statement  gives  the  ehi^ 

"^**^  •  Pooiia  City  ImpotU,  1881-1884. 


Avttctm, 

1881^2. 

18B8-88. 

1888-8C. 

TOTja: 

UttBikQ^. 

Chain, 

Tons. 

£. 

Tom. 

£: 

Ton. 

«. 

Torn 

a. 

Tons. 

t. 

4614 

22,809 

4048 

«7.69l 

4447 

28,847 

14.600 

7S.««7 

4609 

t4,S« 

^:S]^  :: 

16,^6 

16,494 
68,280 

8680 
f5,682 

16,466 
87,822 

8173 
16,560 

18,8:27 
76.446 

io.7ao 

45,177 

46.277 
232,347 

16,068 
91^ 

15,092 
77,449 

Wheat 

§?S 

62,0U 
66,910 
2f,S44 

''Ci 

84,190 

8668 
8660 

78.882 
6ft<ft9 
2§,147 

27,650 
25^281 

225,086 
188,091 

m 

Other  GMiflk     ... 
ifotol   ... 

614S 
46,«07 

6094 

29.^ 

4901 

17.787 

86.191 

51^11 

28.997 

264,161 

49,616 

416,621 

46,808^ 

279,^67 

1^,631 

860^,689 

46.844 

283,518 

Ahnohds  o« 

88 

714 

897, 

Vifi%i 

^ 

1018 

449 

M.652 

149 

'^ 

Arrowroot 
Betelfiuts 

4 

100 

82 

707 

2 

49 

88 

856 

& 

Itt^ 

829t 

M 

6108 

290 

9732 

656 

19,127 

6876 

Clariflad  Batter... 

746 

66,814 

776 

60,406 

873 

61.110 

2893 

'"^ 

^ffi 

69,276 

Coffee       

14 

787 

88 

6006 

11 

614 

61 

16 

SI62 

Cocoa-kernels    ... 
eoooantits 

^ 

8188 
8884 

881 
607 

^•ilH 

419 
827 

8607 
4426 

If,^ 

27,298; 
12,619 

^ 

H 

Qrormdnutsbiisk- 
eerft  tmlriMikett... 

1870 

80,939 

tiis 

^M 

226<r 

iliM 

txn 

41,900 

im 

18.^ 

Baw  Sugar 
Sagar       

6242 
1006 

L'SS 

H:i 

76,107 
41,050 
Z6A20 

IE 

^^ 

6270 
1279 

78,024 
40,095 

84? 

Ar;688 

9rs 

17,111 

49,«L9 

847 

16.606 

other  Grooeries... 
Tolal    ... 

176 

8241 

.  -.W7 

4051 

_  102 
12,199 

6220 

684 

18,612 

178 

6170 

10,9^2 

222,047 

12,138 

268,890 

241,184 

85,804 

7^,121 

11,768 

,240,705 

. 

I?y%&r:?  ::: 

2Q10 

as7 

28,183 
6571 

"^ 

"^S 

^ 

"<SS 

647d 
1801 

OiB.964 
20.847 

2160 
620 

""^ 

I0,t4(} 

10,128 
«,748 

"1 

p2&9 
24,758 

4966 
13,240 

w 

ia..89Q 

87.626 

1807 

33,292 
65".668 

3968. 
12,608 

^^ 

i6ui  ... 

699 

1800 

657 

389 

«87 

2794 

436 

981  . 

itef,m 

68.*77 

20,702 

78,761 

21,407 

81,927 

69/»2 

219,666 

19,687 

73.188 

Fodder    ,.,.       », 
OrafA  Hugk^  QjU 

88^88 

28»867 

29.007 

20.347 

89,744 

20,820 

92,179 

64,624 

80.726 

f    21.508  ^ 

calBo  kbA  Oottob 
Seed     

Total    ... 

m 

\  Ji9f 

,U98 

'   ..8284 

1812 

J88« 

8608 

9119 

lf6b 

86to 

,  84,860* 

»fi66 

80,260 

28,681 

81,t»6 

2^166 

j  96,687 

78.643 

81,895 

84.648 

1  Gnwt  DafTs  Murithio,  7-8,  478-479.         '  Voyage  Dans  Flnde,  IIL  573. 
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SOS 


AftTicL^a. 

188141 

1882-88. 

1888-84. 

Total. 

AVUAOI.        1 

PtuL 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

e 

Tons. 

e 

Tons. 

£. 

Tons. 

£ 

Candles    

9 

788 

71 

6991 

4 

800 

84 

7077 

29  6^ 

2860 

Firewood 

81,286'    82,796 

27,992 

29,398 

29.670 

41,888 

88.797 

108,686 

84,629 

ou 

1264 

81,610 

1487 

40,218 

1398 

86,287 

4089 

107,066 

1863 

86;tf88 

OU  Seed* 

806 

4887 

7« 

4768 

961 

6804 

2648 

16,408 

948 

6184 

Soap        

8fl 

481 

2C 

440 

20 

889 

72 

1210 

¥ 

408 

SoapnutB  

46 

608 

81 

854 

61 

676 

186 

1688 

46 

618 

Total    ... 

9608 

6466 

1996 

4190 

2784 

6846 

7882 

16,601 

8461 

6167 

86,976     76,484 

82,849 

86;t47 

84,778 

89,699 

108,108 

261,880 

84;868 

88,798 

' 



- 

Bamboqt 

1188 

8387 

181C 

8667 

1114 

89P0 

8612 

10,804 

1204 

8619 

Bricks  andTUes... 

7818 

8277 

9186 

8216 

9977 

4865 

26,974 

10,867 
9918 

899; 

Uma        

8111 

8689 

2842 

2968 

8229 

8891 

9182 

8061 

8304 

Stona,  DtMsed  ... 

8814 

1724 

878S 

1986 

8681 

1982 

10,277 

6642 

8426 

1881 

Timber    

'IV>ta]    ... 
nnigt  and  Spieea, 
Drugs      

4680 

86,447 

6262 

40,100 

7177 

64,220 

1709 

189,767 

^708 

48,266 

19,606 

47,814 

22,871 

61,961 

25,178 

67,808 

67,164 

167.078 

22,886 

66,691 

91 

147i 

82 

1192 

118 

2168 

286 

4826 

iS 

1611 

Oums      

Mineral  Salts     ... 

189 

11,668 

92 

6660 

187 

18,600 

888 

80.62S 

10,208 

168 

8724 

16« 

2410 

168 

4628 

498 

10,66^ 

164 

8666 

Perfumes 

61 

4148 

60 

7674 

96 

8788 

187 

16,59fi 

46 

6200 

Snloes      

2048 

44,488 

1876 

66,847 

1721 

85,197 

6644 

184,977 

1881 

44.998 

Snli^urie  Add .. 

Total    .. 

qf  Pitce-goodt, 

6 

960 

2287 

8786 

18 

2164 

41 

6900 

H 

2800 

8498 

66,298 

76,976 

2209 

61,824 

6889 

208,692 

2818 

67,867 

■ 

- 

Bags        

134 

6290 

268 

11,968 

964 

11,866 

66C 

89,08S 

919 

968i> 

Blanketp 

176 

12,802 

16C 

11,086 
i878 

142 

9966 

476 

88,82S 

^f! 

"lis 

21 

1878 

27 

20 

2199 

68 

6487 

22 

1200 

828,179 

114S 

191,760 

1824 

827,488 

8766 

642,427 

^262 

214,148 

Silk  Piec(«DOds  ... 

67 

28,494 

C 

2970 

7 

4068 

70 

86.682 

24 

11,844 

Woollen      rieoe. 

gpods    , 

Tot*l    ... 
Mstal*. 
Brass  ai^  Ck>pper. 

18 

4188 

80 

10,008 

21 

6888 

68 

81,144 

20 

7048 

1680 

276,826 

1621 

229.188 

17T8 

961,987 

6088 

767.601 

i696 

266,884 

1467 

120,862 

2167 

168,129 

2209 

166,882 

6888 

468,828 

1944 

161,274 

Iron         

1414 

14,662 

616 

6691 

3087 

22,196 

4066 

*''^. 

ii,m 

14.160 

MercuiT 

Otber  Metals     ... 

1 

270 

4 

9og 

fl 

1808 

11 

4 

827 

882 

6274 

120 

4969 

818 

8106 

679 

18,488 

226 

6146 

Tools  and  0utlei7. 

Tom  ... 

Qand  Tbtal... 

11 

4116 

12 

1828 

12 

1296 

86 

6789 

18 

2246 

8116 

144,688 

2927 

181,026 

'  4582 

196.821 

10,624 

688,980 

8641 

174.648 

170,776 1.176,88ijl74.2a0 

i.aM« 

178,490 

1,806,178 

628.402 

8.779,844 

174,497 

1,259,782 

ObApter  ZITi 

SlllQM 


Poona  CUy  ExporU,  1881  •  1884. 


ARTIddlB. 

'  1881-82. 

'  1882-88. 

1888-64.        { 

Total. 

AVMBMQM,        1 

iOtMMM 

vTigVnm 

TOQS. 

fi 

Tons. 

£ 

Xoffi 

£ 

Ton^ 

£ 

Terns. 

■'1 

*  1 

Oram 

'    88 

401 

814 

1766 

1661 

891 

8708 

280 

1886 

Indian  Millet     ... 

907 

869 

1882 

6888 

860 

1651 

1868 

7808 

•19 

2801 

Spiked  MOlet     ... 

1047 

6188 

760 

4266 

1807 

6402 

IJJI 

16,790 

1088 

6968 

419 

2981 

414 

8476 

240 

8188 

8696 

868 

88M 

Wheat      

106 

1164 

947 

7962 

894 

22416 

1487 

11,881 

479 

8794 

Other  Onans     ... 
Totel    ... 

AlmondTT'     .. 

88 

1964 

194 

486 

1768 

866 

1889 

713 

8281 

Wf 

1097 

10,692 

4141 

84,682 

2790 

16,a«l 

8885 

50,666 

8908 

16,866 

1 

94 

868 

9886 

a 

196 

868 

10,118 

121 

8878 

Arrowroot. 

■ 

26 

662 

rf 

7 

26 

65» 

6 

186 

7 

149 

aJ} 

1346 

26« 

129 

4U6 

48 

18T8 

Olarifled  Butter... 

47 

9846 

8862 

80 

6247 

848 

17.844 

«K 

6946 

Coftee      

4 

*9 

86 

2286 

1 

'       *fi 

16 

2841 

6 

780 

Ooooa-kemel     ... 
Ooooauuta 

8814 

101 

T. 

96 
U 

^ 

IS 

7768 

HI 

1689 
160 

QroundnuUhusk- 
edaod  unhusked. 

6 

86 

188 

1188 

418 

8871 

602 

4840 

SCO 

1618 

Raw  Svgv 

^IS 

n!2 

•JS 

JJ;g| 

896ai 
801 

*^ 

111448 
987 

•8:23 

^ 

t^SS 

'^m.  ... 

5 

^S 

^ 

^ 

^ 

% 

^ 

7014 

^ 

«8I 

^,»w 

«w 

^'ifft 

\H^ 

f^^l 

Vil^ 

mMfi 

M14 

njm. 
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Akticlm. 

IS81^ 

1862^ 

1888-84. 

Total. 

Atbbaob. 

TnMle. 

Tons. 

M 

TOOM. 

« 

Tbns. 

« 

Tbns. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

B«tel  LeaTM     ... 

UOO 

10,804 

1418 

10,844 

1406 

88.621 

4024 

iioo 

1842 

80,080 

WaqporUf 

Dry  Ftoh 

09 

708 

68 

58n 

78 

812 

104 

64 

780 

Fruit       

860 

860 

in 

496 

666 

1022 

1218 

8886 

404 

1188 

417 

789 

782 

1864 

714 

1840 

18fi8 

8242 

618 

1061 

BaSdrietT.       ... 
Totel    ... 

FM<for     

165 

870 

28 

88 

46 

127 

228 

446 

76 

148 

S181 

10,600 

2897 

22,228 

8924 

27.781 

1m 

60.614 

2604 

28,172 

8SB6 

8290 

8286 

8806 

6860 

8746 

11.060 

8860 

89n 

S784 

Qnln  Hnric,   OH- 

cake  and  Ootton- 

Seed      

JFVmL 

OuidlflS    

80 

886 

108 

848 

72 

168 

864 

706 

88 

865 

8874 

8584 

8806 

8664 

5422 

8006 

12.194 

9146 

4065 

8040 

8 

804 

71 

6068 

886 

77 

6501 

86 

8167 

798 

758 

404 

618 

1210 

1604 

8496 

2971 

809 

990 

on 

484 

12,807 

673 

16.054 

611 

18.868 

1568 

41,114 

688 

18,704 

on  Seeds 

10 

182 

81 

180 

88 

46 

800 

15 

100 

Soap         

1 

10 

6 

88 

27 

8 

110 

8 

40 

... 

... 

... 

60 

4 

60 

1 

80 

VeffetoUe     Char- 

OMd        

Tblil    ... 

101 

818 

88 

178 

88 

186 

271 

670 

90 

100 

1880 

18,688 

1846 

22,010 

1888 

16.141 

4809 

61.684 

1466 

17,211 

Bembooe  ... 

4 

10 

6 

14 

11 

42 

80 

66 

7 

82 

• 

BriekeudTUee... 

408 

242 

186 

68 

628 

220 

1217 

640 

406 

180 

Ltane        

8187 

2480 

1585 

1664 

2617 

2748 

6880 

6848 

8118 

2161 

Stone,  Diened  ... 

468 

881 

240 

126 

824 

170 

1022 

677 

841 

192 

Timber    

T6tel    ... 

Dngtmtdapieet. 

868 

8888 

186 

1460 

860 

2876 

896 

7227 

299 

2409 

8400 

6846 

8211 

8848 

8826 

6064 

0406 

16.262 

8165 

5064 

Dnun      

16 

170 

10 

417 

0 

888 

84 

886 

18 

819 

GlNDU        

41 

4168 

10 

746 

62 

6188 

182 

11,079 

41 

8688 

Mlnenl  Belts     ... 

88 

660 

8 

41 

19 

278 

61 

970 

80 

886 

Peifumee 

8 

116 

15 

966 

7 

1009 

84 

8181 

8 

727 

Spioee      

881 

18,280 

871 

10.971 

278 

7241 

870 

40.498 

890 

18.497 

SnlphiifloAdd  ... 
Total    ... 
TBtgtOeFoMM 

... 

... 

... 

•» 

1 

196 

1 

106 

66 

418 

18,887 

818 

82,140 

876 

16.887 

1118 

66.866 

871 

18.681 

and  Fieee-Ooodt, 

Bi««        

... 

... 

11 

860 

81 

1610 

48 

8409 

14 

888 

Blankets 

84 

6868 

66 

4680 

48 

8876 

197 

18.768 

66 

4686 

oSSon     "Pteoel 

u 

47 

... 

... 

... 

... 

H 

47 

16 

707 
88 

118,776 
10,710 

471 

70,242 

668 
6 

"'ilS 

1886 
87 

800,866 
18.672 

619 
0 

108,060 
4684 

Woollen  "  Pieoe- 

Soods     

T6tel    ... 
MetaU. 

8 

1008 

A 

86 

8 

878 

6 

1600 

2 

600 

810 

186,408 

647 

84.787 

"liT 

119.867 

2107. 

340.647 

708 

118,660 

BnsB  and  Copper. 

184 

'"^ 

160 

12.446 

8088 

162,682 

2816 

1764K60 

772 

68,460 

Iron         

186 

lie 

1061 

881 

8841 

682 

6421 

104 

8140 

Meroory 

Other  lielals      ... 

"is 

486 

"80 

'860 

^ 

86 
1700 

l,J^ 

86 
8966 

*88 

18 
909 

TooliandOotleiy. 

T6tel    ... 

Grand  Total... 

4 

424 

4 

462 

2 

220 

10 

1006 

8 

866 

881 

18,281 

818 

14.780 

2869 

157,828 

8006 

186,886 

1002 

61,866 

16.840 

268,860 

loSo" 

296.170 

86.420 

444.809 

01.866 

1^008.987 

20,462 

884»646 

Of  grains  the  imports  ci  rice  average  9183  tons  (257,134 
fMns)  yalned  at  £75,029  (Rb.  7,50,290)  a  year  and  the  exports 
aventge  358  tons  (10,013  man$)  yalued  at  £2864  (Bs.  28,640), 
leaving  for  Poena  use  8825  tons  (24,127  niane)  valued  at  £72,165 
(Bs.  7»21,660).    Koe  oomes  chiefly  from  Bhor  and  the  MdvaU  or 
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western  hills  of  Poona.  The  rest  comes  from  Kaly^n  and  Panvel 
in  Th&na.  From  Bhor  and  West  Poona  rioe  is  brought,  chiefly  by 
the  growers  on  pack  bullocks  or  in  headloads ;  from  Kalydn  and 
Panvel  it  is  brought  by  rail  by  local  dealers.  The  chief  rice 
markets  are  in  the  Ndr&yan  and  Shukrav^r  wards.  To  these 
markets  rice  is  brought  in  large  quantities  especially  on  Monday  and 
Thursday.  Bice  markets  are  held  from  the  early  morning  till 
about  ten.  Bice  is  sold  to  Mdrwdr  and  Mardtha  retail  dealers, 
generally  without  the  help  of  brokers.  In  selling  them  to  the 
dealers,  rice  and  other  grains  are  always  weighed  by  a  third  party 
called  measurers  or  mojndi-s  who  are  allowed  a  handrul  of  rice  for 
every  320  pounds  (1  palla  of  4  mans)  weighed.  Bice  is  the  staple 
food  of  all  classes,  especially  of  Br^mans.  In  years  of  scarcity 
rice  sometimes  comes  to  Poona  from  Gujar&t,  Central  India,  and 
Bengal.  From  Poona  rice  is  sent  to  ShoUpur  and  Pandharpur, 
whose  traders  send  agents  to  Poona  to  buy. 

The  imports  of  bdjri  average  15,059  tons  (421,655  mans)  valued 
at  £77,449  (Bs.  7,74,490)  a  year  and  the  exports  1038  tons 
(29,064  mans)  valued  at  £5263  (Bs.  52,630),  thus  leaving  for  the 
city  use  14,021  tons  (892,591  mans)  valued  at  £72,186  (Bs.  7,21,860). 
Besides  locally  from  the  eastern  sub-divisions  bdjri  comes  from 
Y&mbhori  in  Ahmadnagar  and  from  Phaltan  in  S&t^ra.  From 
Ytoibhori  and  Phaltan  bdjri  is  sent  chiefly  by  the  M^rw&r  dealers 
of  those  towns.  For  bdjri  and  other  grains  except  rice  the  chief 
market  is  the  broker's  market  in  the  N&na  ward  which  is  held  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  morning.  Bdjri  is  sold  through  Mdrwari  and 
Gujarat  Yani  and  Mardtha  orokers  who  are  naid  6d,  (4  as.)  for 
every  820  pounds  (1  palla  of  4  mans)  of  bdjri  sold ;  and  the  weigher 
as  a  rule  is  a  Mar&tha,  who  is  allowed  a  handful  of  bdjri  for  measuring 
every  320  pounds.  Most  bdjri  dealers  are  Mar&th&s  and  the  rest 
M^rw^ris  and  Ling&yats.  Bdjri  is  the  staple  food  of  all  classes.  It  is 
ground  into  flourby  women,  kneaded  with  water  into  dough,  and  formed 
into  thin  circular  cakes  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  one-eighth 
to  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  These  are  first  baked  on  iron  pans, 
and,  when  dry,  are  thrust  into  red-hot  cinders  to  complete  the 
baking.  The  cakes  are  broken  into  pieces  and  either  eaten  in  gruel 
or  dry  with  onions  or  a  relish  of  chilUes,  salt,  and  turmeric.  From 
Poona  bdjri  is  exported  by  brokers.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Dhond-Manm^d  Bailway  in  1878  bdjri  from  Ydmbhori  chiefly  comes 
bv  rail  and  in  small  quantities  by  carts.  In  years  of  scarcity  bdjri 
also  comes  from  Gujardt,  Khilndesh,  and  Jabalpur. 

Indian  millet  or  jvdri  imports  average  3593  tons  (100,613 
mans)  valued  at  £15,092  (Bs.  1,50,920)  a  year  and  ex])orts  average 
619  tons  (17,343  mans)  valued  at  £2601  (Bs.  26,010)  leaving  for 
Poona  use  2974  tons  (83,270  mans)  valued  at  £12,491  (Bs.  1,24,910). 
The  bulk  of  the  jvdri  is  grown  locally,  the  rest  comes  from  Sholdpur 
and  Satara.  In  the  same  way  as  bdjri,  jvdri  is  sold  in  the  broker's 
market.  It  is  ;the  staple  food  of  the  poor.  It  is  groimd  into  flour, 
kneaded,  and  baked  into  cakes  like  bdjri. 

Wheat  imports  average  8428  tons  (235,952  mans)  valued 
at  £62,997  (Bs.  6,29,970)  a  year,  and  exports  average  479  tons 
B  866-39 
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(13,408  mans)  valued  at  £3794  (Us.  37,9i0),  leaying  for  Poena  ufle 
7949  tons  (222,544  mans)  valued  at  £69,203  (Rs.  5,92,080).  Wheat 
comes  largely  from  the  Bdleghdt  in  the  Nizam's  territory  and  in 
small  quantities  from  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Ahmadnagar* 
From  the  B&leghdt  wheat  is  brought  in  carts  to  Dhond  by  Kh^^ 
and  Shrigonda  in  Ahmadnagar ;  from  Bhond  it  is  chiefly  brought 
to  Foona  in  carts  and  in  small  quantities  bv  rail  To  find  work  for 
themselves  and  their  bullocks  in-  the  hot  season  husbandmen 
ffenerallv  prefer  to  bring  wheat  to  Poona  in  carts  instead  of  sending 
it  by  rail  from  Dhond.  From  the  north  of  Ahmadnagar  the  wheat 
traoe  centres  at  Ydmbhori  whence  it  is  sent  by  local  Mkrw&r  dealers 
to  Poona.  Wheat  is  occasionally  brought  by  rail  from  the  Ber^irsy 
Gujarat,  Jabalpur,  and  sometimes  from  Agra  and  Benares.  Wheat 
is  used  sometimes  daily  but  chiefly  on  hoUdays  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  and  on  holidays  and  great  occasions  alone  by  the 
poor.  In  the  same  way  as  bdjri  and  jvdri,  wheat  is  sold  in  the 
broker's  market  through  brokers. 

Gram  imports  average  4669  tons  (130,723  mans)  valued  at 
£24,549  (Rs.  2,45,490)  a  year  and  exports  average  230  tons  (6448 
mans)  valued  at  £1236  (Ks.  12,360),  leaving  for  local  use  4439 
tons  (124,275  mans)  valued  at  £23,313  (Rs.  2,33,130).  Except  that 
it  is  largely  given  to  horses,  the  details  given  for  wheat  apply  to 
gram. 

Of  Groceries  the  imports  of  groimdnuts  average  2092  tons 
(58,584  mans)  valued  at  £13,967  (Rs.  1,39,670)  a  year  and  the 
exports  average  200  tons  (5605  mans)  valued  at  £1613  (Rs.  16,130), 
leaving  for  l£e  city  use  1892  tons  (52,979  mans)  valued  at  £12,354 
(Rs.  1 ,23,540) .  Groundnuts  are  grown  locally  and  come  from  S4tdra. 
Much  of  the  local  produce,  about  half  the  miports,  is  brought  in 
shells  and  used  by  Hindus  mostly  on  fast  days.  The  nuts  are  baked 
their  shell  or  fried  and  eaten.     Sometimes  they  are  pounded, 


m 


mixed  with  raw  sugar,  and  made  into  balls  for  eating.  From  about 
two  miles  round  the  city  groundnuts  are  brought  fresh  every  day 
and  sold  to  retail  dealers  by  K^chis  or  M^lis  who  buy  the  standing 
crops  from  the  growers.  From  long  distances  groundnuts  come 
imshelled  and  are  sold  to  Telis  or  oilmen  through  brokers  in  the 
same  way  as  grain. 

The  imports  of  cocoa-kernel  and  cocoanuts  average  902  tons 
(25,249  mans)  valued  at  £1.S,271  (Rs.  1,32,710)  a  year  and  the 
exports  average  134  tons  (3773  mans)  valued  at  £2769  (Rs.  27,690), 
leaving  for  Poona  use  768  tons  (21,476  mans)  valued  at  £10,502 
(Rs.  1,05,020).  Large  quantities  of  cocoa-kernel  and  cocoanuts  come 
by  rail  from  Bombay  and  small  quantities  in  carts  from  Mah^d  in 
^oUba.  Cocoanuts  are  chiefly  sold  by  Mardtha  NdralviUs  that  is 
cocoanut-sellers  and  cocoa  kernels  by  Gujardt  Vdni  grocers.  The 
Niralvdlds  are  poor  and  trade  on  borrowed  capital.  The  Gujarat  Ylinis 
are  well-to-do.  Besides  as  a  condiment  large  quantities  of  cocoanuts 
are  offered  to  the  gods  and  distributed  to  friends  and  relations  at  ^ 
marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  Since  the- opening  of  the  railway  in 
1858  the  imports  of  cocoanuts  have  considerably  risen  and  the  price 
fallen  by  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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The  imports  of  betelnuts  average  218  tons  (6120  mans)  valued  at 
£6875  (Bb.  63y750)  a  year^  and  the  exports  average  forty-three  tons 
(1207  mans)  valued  at  £1372  (Rs.  13,720),  thus  leaving  for 
Poona  use  175  tons  (4913  mans)  valued  at  £5003  (Bs.  50,030). 
Betelnuts  are  imported  by  Gujardt  Vani  grocers  from  Bombay,  BeUri, 
and  DhiLrw4r.  Betelnuts  are  offered  to  the  gods  and  to  &iends  and 
relations  on  a  visit  they  are  served  by  way  of  courtesy.  After  a 
meal  all  Hindus  generally  chew  betelnut  either  with  betel-leaf  or 
tobacco. 

Baw  sugar  or  gul  imports  average  5271  tons  (147,583  mans) 
valued  at  £78,024  (Bs.  7,80,240)  a  year,  and  exports  average 
8148  tons  (88,139  mans)  valued  at  £46,020  (Bs.  4,60,200),  leavinff^ 
for  Poona  use  2123  tons(59,444  iwaiw)valued  at£32,004(Bs.  3,20,040)!* 
Raw  sugar  comes  in  large  quantities  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poona  and  from  S4tdra,  Poona,  Kolhdpur,  and  the  Southern  Mar^ths 
Country  or  the  Bombay  Kamdtak.  From  Sdtdra  the  growers  them- 
selves bring  the  raw  sugar  to  Poona.  From  Kolhapur  and  the 
Bombay  Kamdtak  the  trade  centres  at  Kolh^ur  whence  the  dealers 
send  raw  sugar  to  Ling^yat  brokers  in  Iroona.  In  Poona  the 
brokers  either  sell  it  to  local  Gujarat  Y^ni  dealers  or  consign  it  to 
Gujarat  and  up-country  stations  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  exported 
sugar  goea  At  present  ( 1 884)  all  raw  sugar  comes  in  carts.  After 
the  opening  of  the  West-Deccan  or  Poona-Londa  railway,  probably 
in  1889,  this  raw  sugar,  instead  of  going  through  Poona,  will  be 
sent  direct  to  Gujarat  and  other  places  and  Poena  importer  and 
exports  will  considerably  fall. 

Sugar  imports  average  1279  tons  (35,814  mans)  valued  at  £40,095 
(Bs.  4,00,950)  a  year,  and  exports  329  tons  (9205  mans)  valued  at 
£10,352  (Bs.  1,03,520),  leaving  for  Poona  use  950  tons  (26,609  mans) 
valued  at  £29,743  (Bs.  2,97,430).  Sugar  is  chiefly  brought  from 
Bombay  by  local  Gujarat  Y^ni  dealers.  Coarse  sugar  is  also  brought 
in  small  quantities  from  Eolhdpur  and  the  Bombay-Eamdtak.  The 
well-to-do  and  middle  classes  generally  use  sugar  and  the  poor  raw 
sugar. 

The  imports  of  clarified  butter  average  798  tons  (22,336  mans) 
valued  at  £59,276  (Bs.  5,92,760)  a  year,  and  the  exports  average 
81  tons  (2272  mans)  valued  at  £5948  (Bs.  59,480),  leaving  for 
Poona  use  717  tons  (20,064  marw)  valued  at  £53,328  (Ba  5,32,380). 
Besides  locally  from  the  Mdvals  or  western  hills,  clarified  butter  comes 
from  B^rsi  in  ShoUpur,  Athni  in  Belgaum,  and  the  Sdngli  State. 
From  the  west  the  cattle  owners  themselves  bring  clarified  butter  to 
Poona,  and  from  other  parts  it  is  chiefly  imported  by  local  Gujarat 
Vdni  dealers.    The  export  is  small. 

Tobacco  imports  average  848-  tons  (23,733  mans)  valued  at  £16,606 
(Bs.  1,66,060)  a  year,  and  exports  average  121  tons  (3378  mam)  valued 
at  £2358  (Bs.  23,580),  leaving  for  Poona  use  727  tons  (20,355  mams) 
valued  at  £14,248  (Bs.  1,42,480).  Tobacco  comes  in  carts  chiefly  from 
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1  These  retams  miut  be  inoreMed  by  about  ten  per  cent  to  represent  tiie  local 
produce  which  is  not  taxed. 
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Belgaum,  Dhirwar,  Kolhapur,  and  Miraj.  Poona  has  two  or  three 
Lingdyat  merchants  who  import  leirge  quantities  of  tobacco  and  sell 
it  to  retailers  and  makers  of  snuff.  Tobacco  is  smoked  made  into 
snuff  and  chewed  with  betelnut  and  leaves.  Before  it  is  exported, 
tobacco  is  partly  pounded  into  snuff  by  Brdhman  dealers  and  partly 
cut  dressed  and  spiced  for  chewing  by  Br&hman  and  Lingayat 
dealers.  Poona  snuff  finds  a  market  in  Northern  India  as  far  as 
Benares,  and  the  dressed  tobacco  for  chewing  goes  all  over  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Of  the  total  exports  of  727  tons  (20,355 
ma7is)  valued  at  £14,248  (Rs.  1,42,480),  about  121  tons  (3393  mang) 
valued  at  £2341  (Rs.  23,410)  go  as  snuff  and  606  tons  (16,962 
mans)  valued  at  £11,907  (Rs.  1,19,070)  go  as  dressed  tobacco  for 
chewing.  As  the  tobacco  is  either  pounded  into  snuff  or  dressed  for 
chewing  before  it  is  sent  from  Poona,  it  is  probable  that  the  trade 
will  increase  after  the  opening  of  the  West  Deccan  Railway. 

According  to  the  city  octroi  returns,  for  the  three  years  ending 
1883-84,  the  imports  of  green  vegetables  averaged  12,508  tons 
(350,2.33  mans)  valued  at  £21,890  (Rs.  2,18,900),  and  the  exports 
averaged  618  tons  (17,295  mans)  valued  at  £1081  (Rs.  10,810). 
To  this  must  be  added  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  imports  and 
exports  of  vegetables,  which,  being  grown  within  municipal  limits 
and  carried  in  headloads,  are  free  from  the  municipal  tax.  Green 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown  in  about  2000  acres  of  garden  land 
within  five  miles  of  Poona.  The  growth  of  green  vegetables  and 
fruits  has  largely  increased  since  the  opening  of  Lake  Fife  and  the 
Mutha  Canal  (1875-1879).  The  vegetable  growers  are  K^his  and 
Mdlis  who  sell  standing  crops  to  wholesale  dealers,  chiefly  K^ehis, 
Mardthds,  Malis,  and  Bdgvto  MusalmAns.  To  retail  dealers  vege- 
tables are  sold  through  Mardtha  and  Mali  brokers  called  daldls  or 
ddndiviUcL^,  who,  besides  a  handful  of  vegetables,  are  paid  l^d.to 
Qd.  (1-4  as,)  on  every  sale  of  320  pounds  (I  palla  of  4  mans). 
Vegetables  are  eaten  daily  by  all  classes.  The  exports,  which  date 
from  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1858,  are  almost  aU  to  Bombay. 

Betel-leaf  imports  average  2160  tons  (60,470  mans)  valued 
at  £32,321  (Rs.  3,23,210),  and  exports  average  1342  tons  (37,.'>55 
mans)  valued  at  £20,090  (Rs.  2,00,900),  leaving  for  Poona  use  818 
tons  (22,915  mans)  valued  at  £12,231  (Rs.  1,22,310).  The  growers 
of  betel-leaves  are  mostly  Tirgul  Brdhmans  and  a  few  Mar£tn^,  and 
the  sellers,  who  are  called  Tdmbolis,  are  mostly  Musalmdns  and  a 
few  Mar^thds.  A  betel-leaf  shopkeeper  offers  tor  sale  betel-leaves, 
betelnuts,  slaked  lime,  catechu,  and  tobacco.  Betel-leaf  is  eaten  by 
all  classes  as  a  dessert  after  food.  A  couple  of  leaves  with  a  little 
lime  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  to  the  back  of  each  leaf,  a  quarter  of 
a  betelnut,  and  catechu  are  chewed  together,  and  in  addition  to  this 
some  chew  tobacco.  The  leaves  are  cured  before  being  eaten, 
Poona  is  known  as  having  the  best  cured  leaves  in  the  Deccan. 
Fresh  leaves  are  harsh  and  bitter.  To  remove  the  harshness  the 
leaves  are  kept  closely  packed  till  the  sap  dries  when  the  leaf  grows 
soft  and  gets  a  shining  yellow.  Betel-leaf  is  largely  sent  to  Bombay. 

Imports  of  dry  and  salted  fish  average  620  tons  (17,373  mans) 
valued  at  £6949  (Rs.  69,490).    Of  this,  as  an  article  of  trade  only 
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sixty-four  tons  (1800  mans)  valued  at  £720  (Es.  7200)  are  sent  to 
Bhor.  Of  the  rest  about  556  tons  (55,737  mans)  valued  at  £6229 
(Rs.  62,290)  are  locallv  sold  in  small  quantities  to  the  people  of  the 
Mdvals  or  western  hills,  and  as  much  is  used  by  the  city  i>eople. 
Fish  is  imported  from  Bombay  and  the  Konkan,  mostly  by  two  large 
traders,  and  in  small  quantities  by  a  few  local  Bhois.  The  retail 
sellers  are  Bhoi  and  Musalm^  women.  Fish  is  eaten  by  Musal- 
VDL&siB  and  by  all  flesh-eating  Hindus. 

Of  food  for  animals,  fodder  imports  average  30,726  tons 
(860,334  mans)  valued  at  £21,508  (Rs.  2,15,080)  a  year,  all  of 
which  is  used  in  Poena.  3977  tons  (111,344  mans)  valued  at 
£2784  (Rs.  27,840),  shown  under  exports  in  the  above  statement,  are 
fodder  passed  free  of  duty  from  Government  grass-lands  or  kurans 
for  Government  cattle  and  horses.  Of  fodder  grass  comes  from 
Government  forest  and  pasture  reserves  and  neighbouring  villages, 
and  millet  and  other  straw  from  a  distance  of  twenty-four  nules 
round  Poena.  The  chief  fodder  markets  are  held  in  the  north  and 
west  of  the  city  where  the  growers  sell  fodder  through  Mardtha 
brokers  who  are  paid  6<i.  (4  as.)  for  every  cart-load. 

Imports  of  chaff  oil-cake  and  cotton  seed  average  1169  tons  (32,737 
mans)  valued  at  £3040  (Rs.  30,400)  a  year,  and  exports  average 
eighty-eight  tons  (2468  mans)  valued  at  £265  (Rs.  2650),  leaving 
for  Poena  use  1081  tons  (30,269  mans)  valued  at  £2775  (Rs.  27,750). 
Of  these  chaff  and  husks  come  from  West  Poena  or  the  iUfavaZ^  where 
rice  is  largely  grown ;  oil-cake  comes  from  the  east  from  Sirur  and 
latterly  from  Gujarat ;  and  cotton  seed  comes  from  the  south  and 
east.  Generally  the  growers  bring  these  articles  to  Poena  where 
ihey  are  bought  by  milkmen  and  other  consumers.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  to  neighbouring  villages  by  well-to-do  people  who  keep 
milch  cows  and  buffaloes. 

Of  fuel  and  lighting  materials  firewood  imports  average  29,599 
tons  (828,771  mxins)  valued  at  £34,529  (Rs.  3,45,290)  a  year; 
this  import  is  all  used  in  Poena.  About  809  tons  (22,646  mam^) 
valued  at  £990  (Rs.  9900),  shown  imder  exports  in  the  statement,  are 
the  firewood  used  in  the  cantonment  which  lies  outside  of  municipal 
limits.  The  main  imports  of  firewood  are  hdhhuL  wood  from  the  east 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  trees  chiefly  from  Government  forests  in 
the  west  of  the  district  and  from  the  Bhor  state.  The  firewood  of 
the  Government  and  Bhor  state  forests  is  yearly  leased  by  wholesale 
Mar&tha  timber  dealers  of  Poena  who  sell  it  to  Mardtha  petty 
dealers  in  the  dty.  From  other  parts  standing  trees  are  bought  by 
Mar^tha  petty  dealers  and  sometimes  by  Mh^rs  who  fell  and  bring 
the  wood  to  vie  dty.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  supply 
is  short  of  the  demand,  the  price  of  firewood  has  steadily  risen. 

Charcoal  imports  average  2461  tons  (68,899  mans)  valued 
at  £5167  (Rs.  51,670,  a  year.  The  exports  are  smalL  The 
charcoal  dealers  are  Lon^Lris  who  buy  wood  in  the  forest,  make  it  into 
charcoal,  and  import  the  charcoal  into  the  dty  on  hired  pack  bul- 
locks, mules,  and  ponies.  Charcoal  is  largely  used  by  blacksmiths 
coppersmiths  and  other  metal-workers.  During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  the  district  is  bare  of  forests,  the  price  of  lowL 
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charcoal  has  so  greatly  risen,  that  the  large  metal  factories  have  to 
use  coal  and  coke. 

Imports  of  oilseeds  average  848  tons  (23,737  mans)  valued 
at  £5134  (Bs.  61,340)  a  year.  Oilseeds  come  chiefly  from  the 
Poena  district  and  are  sold  in  the  same  way  as  bajri  and  other  grain9. 
The  exports  are  small. 

Imports  of  oil  other  than  kerosine  average  1363  tons  (38,164 
mans)  valued  at  £35,688  (Bs.  8,56,880)  a  year,  and  exports 
average  523  tons  (14,632  mans)  valued  at  £13,704  (Bs.  1,37,040), 
thus  leaving  for  the  city  use  840  tons  (23,532  mans)  valued  at 
£21,984  (Bs.  2,19,840).  Imports  of  kerosine  oil  roughly  average 
810  tons  (22,650  wans)  valued  at  £7930  (Bs.  79,300)  a  year. 
Groundnut  safflower  and  sesame  oil  is  brought  from  Ind&pur  and 
Sdsvad  in  Poena,  from  Bdrsi  in  ShoUpur,  and  from  S^tdra ;  and 
cocoanut  oil  and  kerosine  from  Bombay.  Large  quantities  of  oil  are 
pressed  in  Poena  by  Hindus  of  the  Teli  caste. 

Of  building  materials  imports  of  bricks  and  tiles  average  8991 
tons  (251,758  mans)  valued  at  £8619  (Bs.  36,190)  a  year. 
Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  by  local  potters  in  the  outskirts  oi  the 
city. 

Imports  of  cut-stone,  chiefly  goarried  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
average  3426  tons  (95,922  mans)  valued  at  £1881  (Bs.  18,810)  a 
year.  Imports  of  lime,  which  is  baked  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty^ 
average  3061  tons  (85,696  Toans)  valued  at  £3304  (Bs.  33,040),  and 
exports,  which  are  chiefly  toKirkee,  average  2112  tons  (59,162  mans) 
valued  at  £2281  (Bs.  22,810). 

Timber  imports  average  5703  tons  (159,673  mans)  valued  at 
£43,256  (Bs.  4,32,560),  and  exports  which  are  chiefly  to  neigh* 
bouring  villages  and  Kirkee  average  299  tons  (8378  mmifi^ 
valued  at  £2410  (Bs.  24,100).  Of  timber  Maulmam  teak  comes 
from  Bombay.  Of  local  teak  the  large  logs  come  from  N&sik  and  the 
rafters  from  Thdna ;  junglewood  comes  from  the  MdvaU  or  West 
Poena  hills  and  Bhor,  and  bdbhul  wood  from  twenty-four  miles 
round  Poena.  The  large  trade  with  Bombay  and  Thana  is  in  the  hands 
of  Konkan  and  Gutch  Musalm^s  who  trade  on  their  own  capital. 
Other  petty  timber  dealers  are  Mardthis  who  trade  on  capital 
borrowed  at  high  interest. 

Bamboo  imports  average  1204  tons  (33,716  mans)  valued 
at  £3631  (Bs.  36,310)  a  year.  Split  bamboos  fit  for  roofs  are 
brought  from  Bombay  by  large  Musabndn  timber  dealers;  and 
green  bamboos  fit  to  make  baskets  and  matting  are  brought  from  the 
Mdvah  or  western  sub-divisions  by  villagers  and  sold-  either  to 
Mardtha  timber  dealers  or  to  Buruds  or  basket-makers. 

Imports  of  jdrugs  and  spices  average  2313  tons  (64,762  mans) 
valued  at  £67,867  (Bs.  6,78,670)  a  year.  Drugs  and  spices  are  chiefly 
brought  by  Gujarat  Vdni  grocers  from  Bombay. 

Piece-goods  imports  average  1696  tons  (41,497  mans)  valued 
at  £255,834  (Bs.  25,58,340)  a  year,  and  exports  average  702 
tons  (19,667  mans)  valued  at  £113,550  (Bs.  11,35,500).  Of  hand- 
made cotton  doth  coarse  waistdoths  or  dhotars  and  robes  or  sddis 
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are  brought  from  ShoUpur  by  Shimpis,  and  fine  waistcloths  and 
robes  are  brought  by  Marwdr  Y^ls  from  Ndgpur  and  Dh^rwar  or 
Ndr^yan  Peth  in  the  Nizdm's  territories  and  sometimes  from  Benares 
in  North  India,  and  Salem  and  other  parts  of  Madras.  Steam-made 
cotton  piece-goods,  both  of  English  and  of  Bombay  make,  were 
formerly  brought  by  Bohords  and  are  now  also  brought  by  Brah- 
mans  and  Marathds.  Of  late  the  use  of  Bombay-made  cloth  has 
greatly  increased.  Foreign  silks,  brocades,  and  woollen  cloth  are 
brought  by  Bohords  from  Bombay,  and  country  blankets  are 
brought  by  Sangars  from  Sholdpur.  Besides  these  imports  a  large 
quantity  of  coarse  cotton  robes  and  waistcloths  and  richly  embroidered 
silk  cloths  are  locally  woven.  The  exports  are  consigned  direct, 
chiefly  to  Sdtdra  and  other  southern  districts.  After  the  opening 
of  the  Poona-Londa  Railway  this  export  trade,  instead  of  probably 
passing  through  Poena,  will  go  direct  and  the  Poena  trade  will  fall 
considerably. 

Metal  imports  average  3541  tons  (99,157  mans)  valued  at 
£174,643  (Rs.  17,46,430)  and  exports  average  1002  tons  (28,067 
mans)  valued  at  £61,966  (Rs.  6,19,660).  The  exports  include  only 
metal  sheets  and  do  not  include  the  brass  and  copper  vessels  which 
average  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  metal  sheets  imported.  The 
imports  have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1882-83  they  were  about 
twenty  per  cent  above  the  average  or  worth  £250,000  (Rs.  25  Idhhs). 
The  working  into  vessels  adds  about  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  value 
of  the  metal.  So  that  the  value  of  the  exported  ware  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  £240,000  (Rs.  24  Idkha).  During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  metal  trade  of  Poena  has  steadily  grown.  Poena  has 
displaced  Ahmadnagar  which  used  to  be  the  chief  metal  mart  in  the 
Deccan,  and  supplies  are  now  sent  not  only  over  the  whole  Deccan, 
but  also  to  the  Ber^rs,  Ehdndesh,  and  the  Niz&m's  territory.  The 
finer  vessels  of  I^dsik  and  Sdnffli  are  rivalled  by  the  Poena  wares.  - 
Even  in  the  finer  articles,  in  a  few  years  Poena  will  probably  displace 
Ndsik  and  Sdngli.  Of  metals  Europe-made  copper,  brass,  and 
iron  are  largely  brought  from  Bombay  by  Gujarat  Y Anis.  To  make 
vessels  Gujao^^t  Yanis  employ  local  E^Lsdr  Ttoibat  and  other  crafts- 
men. The  making  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  gives  work  to 
about  3000  men  who  are  paid  either  monthly  or  by  Sie  piece.  The 
original  workers  came  from  Ahmadnagar.  Lately,  owing  to  the 
thriving  trade,  many  Mar^thds  and  others  have  taken  to  this  crafty 
and  several  Gujardt  VAnis  have  grown  rich. 

Of  articles  freed  from  municipal  taxes,  cotton  imports  for 
1882-83  were  124  tons  (680  mans)  valued  at  £884  (Rs.  8840)  and 
exports  were  213  tons  (5974  mans)  valued  at  £7766  (Rs.  77,660). 
The  imports  are  chiefly  from  the  south-east  of  the  district  where 
cotton  is  grown.     Most  of  the  cotton  dealers  are  Gujarat  Vanis. 

Imports  of  dye  roots,  barks,  and  other  colouring  materials 
for  1882-83  were  131  tons  (3670  mams)  valued  at  £367  (Rs.  36,700) 
and  exports  were  315  tons  (8818  mans)  valued  at  £882 
(Rs.  8820).  These  articles  are  gathered  in  the  forests  and  brought 
to  the  market  by  the  hill  people  of  West  Poena  and  sold  to  Gujardt 
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y^i  grocers.    In  this  trade  the  grocers   make  a  cent  per   cent 
profit. 

Importe  of  dried  fruit  for  1882-83  were  680  tons  (19,028  mans) 
valued  at  £15,222  (Rs.  1,52,220)  and  exports  461  tons  (12,900 
mms)  valued  at  £10,318  (Rs.  1,03,180).  Of  dried  frui^  dried 
plantains  are  brought  from  Bassein  in  Thima  by  Gujardt  Vtois 
and  dried  figs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  brought 
from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Kabul  by  Baluchis  and  K^bulis.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  to  Ahmadnagar,  ShoUpur,  Sdtdra,  and  the 
Bombay  Kam^tak. 

Imports  of  glassware  and  glass  bangles  for  1882-83  were  272 
tons  (7604  vians)  valued  at  £3820  (Rs.  38,200),  and  exports  were 
thirty-one  tons  (854  mans)  valued  at  £427  (Rs.  4270).  Europjean 
glass-ware  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  Bohor^s.  Of  bangles  China- 
made  cut  bangles  come  from  Bombay,  and  country  bangles  from  the 
village  of  Yelu  on  the  Poona-Beleaum  mail  road  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Poona.  The  bangle-sellers  are  Kdsdrs.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  to  neighbouring  villages. 

Imports  of  hides  and  horns  for  1882-83  were  134  tons  (3574 
mans)  valued  at  £4485  (Rs.  44,850),  and  exports  were  622  tons 
(17,427  rmin«)  valued  at  £20,909  (Rs.  2,09,090).  Hides  and  horns  are 
brought  by  Tillage  Mhars  from  neighbourinff  villages  and  sold  to 
Saltankars  and  Dhors.  From  Poona  Saltankars  and  Dhors  export 
hides  and  horns  to  Bombay.  Three  or  four  nnsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  by  Bombay  merchants  to  start  tanneries  at  Poona, 
and  the  tanneries  which  were  built  are  now  in  ruins. 

Salt  imports  for  1882-83  were  429  tons  (12,010  mams)  valued  at 
£3002  (Rs.  30,020)  a  year.  Little  is  exported.  Salt  is  brought  by 
Gujarat  Vtoi  grocers  from  Bombay. 

Imports  of  stationery  for  1882-83  were  189  tons  (5286  mans) 
valued  at  £52,860  (Rs.  5,28,600)  and  exports  were  86  tons  (2390 
mans)  valued  at  £23,900  (Rs.  2,89,000).  Stationery  is  brought 
from  Bombay  by  Bohor^s,  Mar&th^s,  and  lately  by  Br^hmans. 
The  exports  do  not  change  hands  in  the  city,  but  pass  through  Poona 
on  the  way  to  Sit^ra  and  other  southern  districts. 

Imports  of  machine-made  twist  for  1882-83  were  472  tons 
(13,210  mans)  valued  at  £2642  (Rs.  26,420).  Twist  is  brought 
from  Bombay  by  Mdrwir  Vanis  and  is  generally  sold  to  local  weavers. 
Large  quantities  are  used  in  thread-making  factories  lately  started 
by  Br&hman  capitalists  and  worked  by  Marltha  boys. 

Of  intoxicating  articles  imports  of  smoking  hemp  or  ganja  for 
1882-83  were  twenty  tons  (560  moms)  valued  at  £406  (Rs.  4060) 
and  exports  were  six  tons  (170  muns)  valued  at  £120  (Rs.  1200). 
Smoking  hemp  comes  from  Ahmadnagar  and  ShoUpur.  The  right 
to  sell  it  is  yearly  farmed  to  one  dealer.  Ocmja  is  smoked  chiefly  by 
Gos^vis  and  ascetics.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  neighbouring 
villages. 

Opium  imports  for  1882-83  were  two  tons  (seventy  m>ans)  valued  at 
£5580  (Rs.  65,300) .    Opium  is  supplied  by  Government  to  the  farmer 
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to  whom  the  right  of  selling  opium  i^  yearly  sold.  Opium  is  smoked 
and  eaten  chiefly  by  Musalm^  Fakirs  or  ascetics. 

Imports  of  country  liquor  for  1882-83  were  495  tons  (13,870 
mans)  valued  at  £55,480  (Rs.  5,54,800),  and  exports  were  127 
tons  (3570  mans)  valued  at  £14,280  (Rs.  1,42,800).  This  liquor  is 
supplied  by  the  central  distillery  established  at  Mimdhave  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Poena.  The  right  of  selling  countrv  liquor  is 
yearly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

Imports  of  European  liquor  for  1882-83  were  610  tons  (17^090  European  Liqmr. 
mans)  valued  at  £102,540  (Rs.  10,25,400),  and  exports  were 
fifty-one  tons  (1432  mans)  valued  at  £8592  (Rs.  85,920).  European 
liquor  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  Pdrsis  and  Europe  shopkeepers. 
It  is  chiefly  used  by  Hindus  in  the  city  and  by  Christians  and  Persia 
in  the  cantonment.  The  exports  go  chiefly  to  S&t&ra  and  the  Bombay 
Kamdtak. 

Of  about  25,000  craftsmen  about  haU  the  number  are  capitalists  Cnfti. 

and  the  rest  work  as  labourers.  The  chief  Poena  city  crafts  are  the 
making  of  copper  and  brass  vessels,  the  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloth,  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  threads,  glass  bangles,  ivory 
combs,  clay  figures,  iron  pots,  felt  and  paper,  tape-weaving^,  and 
wood-turning.  As  Poena  city  is  the  great  centre,  almost  the  only 
seat  of  these  crafts  and  industries,  the  details  have  been  given  in 
the  chapter  on  trade  and  crafts.^ 

Poena  City  has  twenty-six  markets.    Of  these  five  are  vegetable  Markete. 

xnarkets,  six  are  mutton  markets,  three  are  fish  markets,  one  is  a 
fuel  market,' two  are  fodder  markets,  and  nine  are  grain  markets. 
The  five  vegetable  and  fruit  markets  are,  the  Mandai  or  market  ^  to 
the  north  of  the  Shanv^r  Palace,  the  Kotv&l  Chdvdi  or  police  office 
in  Budhv4r  ward,  and  three  Bh&jidUs  or  vegetable  rows  one  in  Yetdl 
ward  and  two  in  A'ditvdr  ward,  a  larger  near  Durjansing's  Piga,  and 
a  smaller  to  the  east  of  Moti  Chauk  or  Pearl  Square.  In  addition 
to  these,  on  a  suitable  site  in  the  Shukrav&r  ward,  a  large  central 
market  is  (1884)  being  built. 

The  largest  and  most  popular  market  in  Poena  is  the  Mandai,  MrnndnU. 

the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  to  the  north  of  the  Shanv^ 
Palace.  It  is  hdd  in  an  open  space  166  yards  by  45  whidi 
was  originally  set  apart  for  the  retinues  of  the  Peshw^  and  their 
nobles  in  state  or  festive  gatherings.  This  space  and  the  narrow 
belt  aU  round  the  palace  waU  between  its  bastions  have  been  levelled 
and  sanded  and  laid  out  in  paths  and  rows  of  stalls.  The  stalls  are 
four  to  six  feet  square  and  the  paths  six  to  ten  feet  wide.  A  road 
running  north'  and  south  divides  the  Mandai  proi>er,  that  is  the  large 
space  to  the  north  of  the  palace  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  half. 
The  eastern  half  has  been  set  apart  for  fruits  and  green  vegetables, 
and  tiie  western  half  for  fruits,  vegetables,  root  vegetames,  and 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  northern  third  of  each  half  is  set  apart 
for  brokers  and  wholesale  dealers,  and  the  two  southern  thirds  ara 


1  See  Part  n.  pp.  173 -210. 
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allotted  to  pet^  stallkeepers.  From  four  to  seven  in  the  morning 
Kunbi  and  M.^  carts  laden  with  vegetables^  lemons,  figs,  oranges, 
groundnuts,  potatoes,  and  other  field  and  garden  produce  oome  from 
the  villages  and  gardens  round  Poona  to  market  and  are  ranged  in 
rows  on  the  ground  set  apart  for  wholesale  dealers. 

The  wholesale  dealers,  who  are  K&chis  or  market-gardeners  of 
Fpi>er  Indian  origin  and  Mardthis,  buy  the  daily  arrivals  soon  after 
they  come  to  iuarket  and  dispose  of  them  in  small  lots  to  retailers  who 
carry  them  to  their  stalls  and  sell  them  to  users.  The  market 
hours  are  six  to  eleven  in  the  morning.  Among  the  middle  classes 
home  supplies  are  bought  by  the  male  heads  of  families.  Among 
the  lower  classes  the  women  generally  come  and  the  higher  classes 
send  their  servants  to  buy  supplies.  As  soon  as  their  morning 
wholesale  purchases  are  over,  the  wholesale  dealers  daily  send  in 
wicker  baskets  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  onions,  chillies,  and  leaf 
vegetables,  the  produce  of  gardens  within  twenty  miles  of  Poona,  to 
Bombay,  Sholdpur,  and  the  Niz4m's  country.     These  dealers  have 

Xts  m  Bombay,  or  are  themselves  agents  to  Bombay  dealers,  to 
n  they  consign  the  produce.  Besides  the  wholesale  dealers 
another  class  of  mi&lemen,  the  brokers  or  daldls,  bargain  for  buyers 
and  sellers  and  weigh  the  articjles  for  a  fee.  The  scale  on  which 
the  wholesale  traders  deal  varies  greatly,  some  of  them  being  large 
traders  and  men  of  capital  The  brokers  make  2a.  to  4«.  (Es.  1-2) 
a  day  and  spend  all  their  earnings.  The  retail  sellers,  who  seldom 
have  capital,  borrow  4«.  to  lOs.  (Ks.  2-5)  from  moneychangers  for 
the  day  at  an  interest  of  i  anna  the  rupee,  make  their  purchases, 
and,  after  selling  them  retail,  return  the  lender  his  money  with 
interest.  Their  daily  profits  vary  from  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as,).  When 
the  retail  stallholder  has  bought  his  day's  supplies,  he  or  she,  for 
as  many  women  as  men  sell,  spreads  on  the  ground  a  mat  or  a 
piece  of  sacking,  and,  on  the  sacking,  lays  the  articles  either  in  baskets 
or  in  heaps  and  sits  among  the  baekets  with  a  pair  of  scales  close  at 
hand.  These  retail  dealiBrs  are  chiefly  K^chis  and  Mdlis  who  are 
Hindus,  and  Tdmbolis  who  are  both  Hindus  and  Musalm&as.  The 
Kdchis  chiefly  sell  fruit,  the  Mdlis  both  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the 
TiUnbolis  seldom  anything  but  betel-leaves  and  tobacco.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Palace  gateway,  between  the  bastions,  in  a  row 
next  the  road,  Musalmdn  Atd.rs  deal  in  the  coloured  powders  which 
are  used  in  making  brow-marks,  and  in  incense  and  i>erfumery. 
They  arrange  their  wares  in  small  heaps  on  metal  plates  laid  on 
wooden  stools.  Over  their  wares,  as  a  sunshade,  they  open  a  large 
umbrella  or  stretch  a  cloth  on  poles.  They  bring  their  stores  daily 
to  market  on  their  heads  and  carry  back  what  remains  unsold.  They 
make  their  goods  at  home  from  raw  materials  which  they  buy  from 
grocers.  Behind  the  Atdrs  two  rows  of  Mar&tha  Y4ni  w<xnen  sell 
three  varieties  of  grass-seeds,  devbhdt  rdjgira  and  van,  groundnuts, 
z:bw  sugar,  salt,  and  articles  eaten  on  fast  days.^  Behind  these  stalls, 
in  a  row    against  the   Palace  wall,  sit  a  few  grocers  or  Nestis 


1  The  botanical  names  of  two  of  the  three  grass  seeds  or  early  that  is  primeval 
gtUDB  ane  rdjgira  Amaranthos  polygamos,  ana  vort  Coix  barbata. 
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whose  ohief  wares  aie  assaf oatida,  oixmamon,  doves,  ooooanats,  coriander, 
oomin-seed,  l>epper,  sesame,  spices,  and  tormeric.  To  the  east  of 
the  perfumers  and  grass-seed  sellers  sit  a  few  M41is  and  Brdhmans 
who  sell  plantain-kaf  dining  plates;  further  east  a  few  Gxiray 
or  priestly  Mar&tha  women  sell  patrdvale  or  dry  leaf  platters,  of 
six  or  ten  leaves  of  the  palas,  banian,  and  other  large-leafed  tree^ 
Btitched  together  round  a  centre  leaf.  Behind  the  Gurav  platter- 
eellers  are  ooooanut-sellers  or  Ndralv^ds.  The  shroflb  or  money- 
lenders and  changers,  all  Deshasth  Br&hmans,  sit  with  a  heap  of  copper 
coins  and  cowrie-shells  piled  on  a  small  doth  stretched  before  them. 
They  squat  in  threes  and  fours  as  near  the-  retail  sellers  as  possible. 
Besides  the  interest  on  daily  cash  advances  to  petty  dealers  they  earn 
6d,  to  9d.  (4-6  09.)  a  day  from  changing  copper  for  silver  and  shells. 
In  all  transactions  under  |<2.  {la.)  cowrie  or  kavcUshellB  are  used, 
eighty  to  ninety-six  sheik  going  to  the  quarter  amia.  The  shells 
are  counted  with  notable  speed,  in  sets  of  four.  The  ground  between 
the  bastions  to  the  west  of  the  eastern  gate  is  hdd  by  a  row  of 
vegetable  dealers  fronting  the  road,  chiefly  Milis  who  sell  their 
ga^en  produce  retail  instead  of  parting  with  it  wholesale  in  the 
morning.  Behind  the  M41is  are  two  rows  of  garlic  tamariud.  onion 
and  other  relish  sellers ;  and  behind  these  again,  touching  the  wall, 
ait  dealers  in  chillies  who  are  specially  kept  to  this  outrof -the-wav  place 
to  avoid  the  nuisance  which  chillies  cause  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  wind.  The  wholesale  dealers  carry  on  their  business  in  the  open 
air  and  generally  finish  their  work  before  the  sun  gets  strong.  The 
retail  d^ers  either  open  a  large  umbrella  or  stretch  a  doth  over 
their  stalls  to  shdter  themsdves  and  their  wares  from  the  sun  and 
The  dealings  in  green  vegetables  are  carried  on  under  the 


ram. 


ahade  of  one  or  two  large  banian  trees  in  the  north-west  of  the  open 
apaoa  The  narrow  strip  of  ground  along  the  east  of  the  palace  wall, 
between  the  first  two  boBtions  from  the  north-east  comer,  is  occupied 
by  a  front  row  of  dealers  in  haberdashery ;  by  a  middle  row  of  dealers 
in  tobacco  and  spices ;  and  in  the  space  close  under  the  wall  by 
rope-sdling  M4nffs.  The  space  between  the  bastions  further  south 
is  allotted  to  basket-makers,  potters,  dealers  in  old  iron,  old  brass 
and  copper  vessels,  and  old  furniture.  The  basket-makers  or  Buruds 
live  in  the  houses  across  the  road  from  their  stalls.  The  potters 
store  their  wares  in  rented  houses.  Most  of  the  dealers  in  ironware 
are  Bohor^  On  the  south  side  of  the  palace,  on  the  strip  of  ground 
to  the  east  of  the  centre  bastion,  shoemakers  and  fisherwomen  of  the 
Bhoi  caste  sit  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  Only  dry  fish  brought 
from  the  Konkan  are  sold  here ;  fresh  river  fish  are  sold  from  door  to 
door.  The  space  to  the  west  of  the  centre  bastion  is  empty  and  is 
set  apart  as  a  carriage  stand.  On  the  west  side  of  the  palace,  the 
strip  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  centre  bastion  is  the  grass  market 
where  bundles  of  green  and  dry  grass  and  stalk  fodder  are  stored. 
The  trade  in  stalk  fodder  and  d^  grass  is  brisk,  the  dealers  making 
Is.  to  2t.  (Re.^-  1)  a  day.  Green  grass  is  brought  by  villagers 
from  twelve  miles  round  in  head-loads  and  is  offered  for  sale  at  2ia.  to 
4^d.  (1|  -  3  as.)  a  load.  The  strip  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  centre 
bastion  is  held  by  dealers  in  firewood  and  cowdung-cakes  about  ten 
inches  acrossanidone  indi  thick.    The  firewood  is  cut  in  thirty  pooled 
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(}  man)  faggots  worth  GJ.  to  1«.  (4-8  as.).  The  oowdimg-cakeB  are 
piled  in  small  heaps  and  sold  at  ^d.  to  ^-^.  each  (3-6  for  i  a.).  A  few 
timber-dealers  buy  trees  in  the  villages  round  Poona,  cut  them,  and 
dispose  of  the  fuel  in  the  city  at  a  large  profit.  On  an  aTerage  fair- 
weather  day  in  1882,  of  all  kinds  of  produce  185  cart-loada  weighmgp 
about  seventy-nine  tons  (2220  vians)  and  worth  about  £210  (Ra.  2100) 
were  brought  to  the  MandaL  Of  the  whole  amount  sixty  cart-loada 
weighing  about  twenty-six  tons  (720  mans)  and  worth  £90  (B.B.900) 
were  vegetables  ;  twenty  cart-loads  weighing  about  nine  tons  (240 
nmns)  and  worth  £60  (Es.  600)  were  fruit;  ten  cart-loada  weighing 
about  four  tons  (120  mans)  and  worth  £5  (Ra.  50) -were  firewood ; 
eighty  cart-loads  weighing  about  thirty-four  tona  (960  mans)  and 
worth  £40  (Rs.  400)  were  fodder ;  and  fifteen  cart-loads  weighing  abo>iit 
six  tons  (180  marts)  and  worth  £15  (Rs.  150)  were  misceUaneoiia. 
On  holidays  and  fast  days  specially  large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes 
or  rata  Ids  and  earthnuts  or  hhuimugs  are  generally  sold.  On 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays  a  market  is  held  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Shanvar  palace  at  which  old  furniture,  books, 
pictures,  clothes,  lamps,  glassware,  and  lumber  are  sold  by  dealers  from 
the  cantonment  baz4r.  On  these  days  also  villagers  from  the  country 
round  bring  poultry  and  eggs,  and  carpenters  bring  stoola,  chums  or 
ravis,  pestles  or  musals,  and  two  varieties  of  dishes  called  kdthvats 
and  padgds.  TTpto  1 862  the  space  to  the  north  of  the  polaoe  was  used 
for  the  half -weekly  cattle-market  which  is  now  held  in  the  village  of 
Bhamburda  across  the  Mutha  to  the  west  of  the  city.  The  Mandtt 
market  is  open  every  day  in  the  year.  Holidays  are  busier  rather 
than  slacker  than  other  days.  The  market  is  over  by  noon  when  the 
municipal- sweepers  and  water-carts  come  and  sweep  and  water  the 
ground  for  next  morning.  Of  the  four  smaller  vegetable  and  fruit 
markets,  that  held  in  the  Kotvdl  Ch^vdi  or  police  office  in  Budhv^ 
ward  is  in  a  large  building  once  the  property  of  Government  which  in 
1845  was  sold  to  a  private  person.  The  three  Bh^jiiUis  or  vegetable 
rows,  one  in  Yetal  ward  and  two  in  Adit^ar  ward,  are  open  markets 
where  the  dealers  squat  at  the  side  of  the  street  or  in  house  verandas. 
All  these  four  smaller  markets  are  open  throughout  the  day.  The 
dealers,  who  are  Eachis  and  Mdlis,  buy  their  stocks  at  the  Mandai 
market  in  the  early  morning  and  sell  at  their  stalls  to  consumers. 

Of  the  six  mutton  markets,  one  in  Kasha  ward  has  twelve  stalls,  one 
in  Ehdtikili  or  Butchers'  row  near  Subh^sha  in  Raviv^r  ward  has 
fourteen  stalls,  one  in  Duriansing's  P^ga  in  Raviv4r  ward  has  forty- 
eight  stalls,  one  in  Yetdl  ward  has  sixteen  stalls,  one  in  6hAv4m 
ward  has  six  stalls,  and  one  in  Ndna  ward  haa  sixteen  stalls.  The 
mutton  markets  in  Kasha,  Yetal,  Nana,  and  Bhavdni  wards  have 
been  built  by  the  Mimicipality  since  1877.  The  market  in  Duijan- 
sing  s  Paga  is  a  large  quadrangular  private  building  hired  by  the 
Municipality  and  let  to  butchers.  Butchers'  row  near  Subh&nsha  is  the 
oldest  mutton  market  in  the  city.  Here  the  butchers  have  their  private 
stalls  or  sell  in  the  front  rooms  of  their  dwellings.  They  have  a  common 
slaughter-house.  The  Bhavdni  ward  mutton  market  is  a  private 
building  fronting  the  main  road  leading  to  the  cantonment  bazdr 
which  is  temporarily  licensed  by  the  Municipality  for  the  sale  of  meat. 
Themunicipalmutton  maricetsare  builton  astandardplanwith  detadied 
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Blanghter-hoiifles.  The  stalls  are  arranged  facing  each  other  in  a 
covered  building  on  two  feet  high  plinths  with  a  central  passage  under 
the  ridge.  The  side  watls,  wich  form  the  backs  of  the  stalls^  are 
carried  to  within  two  feet  of  the  post  plate  and  eaves  of  the  roof. 
Each  stall  is  six  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long.  It  opens  on  the 
central  passage  and  is  separated  from  the  next  stalls  b v  the  posts  which 
bear  the  roof.  The  whole  of  the  inside  stalls,  as  well  as  the  passage, 
are  paved  and  are  washed  daily.  The  slaughter-houses  are  paved  and 
walled  enclosures  with  an  open  entrance  in  one  comer  covered  by  a 
screen  wall.  Inside  the  pavement  slopes  to  a  gutter  which  drains  into 
a  cess-pool  outside,  the  contents  of  which  are  removed  daily.  The 
private  markets  are  ordinary  sheds  or  chdU  with  earthen  floors  and 
detached  slaughter-yards.  The  number  of  animals  daily  slaughtered 
yaries  from  sixty  to  180  and  averages  120,  three-fourths  of  them 
sheep  and  one-fourth  goats.  The  slaughtered  animals  are  hung  up  to 
poles  in  the  slaughter-houses,  skinned,  and  dressed,  and  the  mutton  is 
carried  to  the  market  and  hung  by  ropes  from  hooks  in  front  of  the 
stalls.  The  butcher  sits  on  a  piece  of  sacking  or  mat  on  the  floor  of 
the  stall  with  the  meat  hanging  in  front  of  him  and  a  block  of  wood 
resting  against  his  legs.  The  customers  stand  outside  or  below  the 
stall  where  they  are  served.  Mutton  sells  at  2\d.  to  3d.  (1|  -  2  a%,) 
a  pound.  A  butcher  kills  daily  one  to  three  sheep  or  goats  according 
to  demand.  Buyers  generally  keep  to  one  butcher  and  those  that 
use  meat  daily  settle  accounts  once  a  month.  The  butchers  are 
Marathds  and  Muhammadans.  Most  animals  are  slaughtered  by 
Musalm4n  priests  or  mullds  who  are  paid  }{2.  to  id.  (^-^  a.)  an 
animal  Musakn&ns  kill  animals  the  killer  facing  west  with  the  animal's 
head  to  the  south  and  the  legs  to  the  north.  «iews,  Bohords,  and  some 
Mar^thiLs  have  peculiarities  in  the  way  of  slaughtering  animals  and  have 
compartments  allotted  to  them  at  the  slaughter-houses.  The  Bohor&s 
do  not  kiU  the  animals  on  the  stone  pavement  but  on  wooden 
platforms.  Some  Mar^th^  first  offer  the  animal  to  the  goddess  BoUi 
and  after  killing  it  ofifer  its  head  to  the  goddess.  Jews  have  a 
special  butcher  and  have  compartments  allotted  to  them  at  the  different 
slaughter-houses. 

The  three  fish  markets  are  to  the  south  of  the  Shanv^  palace  and 
in  AditvAr  and  Vetdl  wards.  In  open  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
ShanvAr  palace  forty  or  fifty  stalls  are  kept  daily  by  Bhoi  women 
for  the  safe  of  dry  "konkan  fish.  A  well-built  private  fish  market 
with  twenty-four  stalls  arranged  in  rows  in  Aditvdr  ward  back  street 
is  used  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  salt  fish,  with  a  few  fresh  fish  in  the 
evening.  A  third  fish  market  is  held  in  Yet41  ward  where  fresh 
fish  and  a  little  dry  fish  are  offered  in  an  open  plot.  Women  of  the 
Bhoi  caste  are  the  chief  fish-sellers  and  EunbiB  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  are  the  chief  consumers. 

The  chief  fuel  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  firewood  which  is 
brought  in  carts  and  sdd  at  88.  to  lOa.  (Rs.4-5|  the  cart-load. 
Cowdung-cakes  are  the  main  fuel  of  the  bulk  of  the  townspeople. 
A  cart-load  of  about  500  cakes  costs  is.  to  6«.  (Es.2-  3).  Betail  sales 
of  firewood  and  cowdung-cakes  are  made  at  tiie  Mandai  under  the 
west  wall  of  Shanv^  palace  and  in  manv  private  endoiNLres.  The 
only  market  where  a  monl^^s  supply  or  other  large  quantity  can  be 
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bought  is  the  G^etal  or  Cart  Stand  in  the  nortii-east  of  MangalT4r 
ward.  This  ta  I  or  stand  is  an  open  fields  let  only  during  the  fair  aeaaoPy 
where  about  1 75  cart-loads  of  cowdung-fuel  and  250  cart-locidB  of 
firewood  are  daily  brought  and  sold.  Two  large  fodder  markets  are 
open  only  during  the  fair  season,  the  Cart  Stand  or  GUdetal  which  is 
also  used  as  a  fuel  market  and  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Mutha  undier 
the  Lakdi  bridge  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  Kadba,  that  is 
Indian  millet  or  jvdri  stalks,  is  the  chief  fodder  used  in  the  city. 
About  200  cart-loads,  containing  100  to  200  bundles  and  HelliTig  ai 
8*.  to  12«.  (Rs.  4-6),  are  brought  daily  to  the  G^etal  and  sixty 
cart-loads  to  the  Lakdi  bridge  market.  Besides  in  thelse  two  chief 
markets  millet  stalk  and  fodder  can  be  bought  retail  in  the  Mandai 
and  in  several  other  places  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Hay  or  grass 
is  stacked  in  large  quantities  beyond  the  Lakdi  bridge  and  in  the  out- 
lying yards  on  the  west  of  the  Saddshiy  ward.  Hay  is  rarely  uaedin 
the  city.  Most  of  the  dry  grass  goes  to  the  military  cantonment 
where  large  quantities  are  used  as  horse-fodder.  Fuel  and  fodder 
are  brought  to  the  city  markets  by  villagers  in  their  own  carts  and 
sold  either  to  wholesale  dealers  or  to  consumers. 

The  city  has  nine  grain  markets :  Adte  or  Commission  Agents' 
row  in  Ntoa  ward,  Ddne  or  Grain  row  in  N^^yan  ward,  Ddne  row 
in  Shukravdr  ward,  D^ne  row  in  Budhv^r  ward,  Dane  row  in  Vet4l 
ward,  a  rice  market  in  Shukravdr  ward,  pulse  rows  or  D^UUis  in 
Mangalvdr  Bhavdni  and  Ganj  wards,  and  a  Maide  or  floor  row  in 
Aditv^r  ward.  The  chief  f  ooa  grains  used  in  Poena  are  bdjri,  jvdri, 
rice,  and  wheat,  and  of  pulse  tur  and  gram.  Besides  supplies  from  the 
villages  round,  hdji-i  is  brought  from  VAmbhori  a  market  town  in 
Ahmadnagar,ytari  from  Shol^pur,  rice  from  West  Poona  and  Thilna, 
and  wheat  and  gram  from  the  Upper  Hills  or  B^egh^t  to  the 
north-east  of  ShoUpur.  In  special  seasons  grain  comes  from  much 
greater  distances.     During  the  1876-77  famine  quantities  of  ffrain 

J  cured  in  from  Central  and  Northern  India  and  from  Gxnar^t. 
n  ordinary  years  the  grain  merchants  of  Poona  import  only  for 
local  use ;  during  the  1 876-77  famine  Poona  became  the  chief 
grain  centre  for  the  Bombay  Deccan.  The  chief  market  for 
wholesale  grain  dealings  is  the  Adt^  AU  or  Agents'  row  in  N&na 
ward.  About  forty  of  these  dealers,  chiefly  M^rwir  and  Gajar4t 
Ydnis,  have  large  houses  with  front  and  rear  enclosures  and  grain 
stores  in  neighbouring  streets.  Imports  by  country  carts  are 
brought  to  market  in  the  morning  and  sales  are  negotiated 
at  once.  Imports  by  rail  are  brought  at  noon  and  in  the  anemoon 
and  are  sold  off  next  morning.  Grain  is  generally  bought  and  kept 
in  stock  in  200  pound  (2^  mans)  bags  which  are  opened  only  when  the 
grain  has  to  be  measured  out.  During  the  fair  season  large  heaps  of 
grain-bags  lie  in  front  of  the  shops  or  in  the  open  endosures.  The 
^rain-dealers  either  buy  on  their  own  account  or  act  as  agents 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  supplies  for  others  in  distant  districts 
charging  a  three  to  five  per  cent  commission.  Residents  in  Poonay 
who  can  afford  it,  buy  their  year's  supply  of  grain  at  onoe.  Bdjri  and 
jvdri  are  bought  in  January  and  February,  rice  in  November  and 
December,  and  wheat  and  pulse  in  March  and  ApriL  Except  some 
retail  grain-dealers  of  N&rdyan  ward  all  retailers  m  the  ciiy  buy  in 
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the  wholesale  market  of  the  Kdna  ward.  They  either  buy  a 
year's  stock  at  the  proper  season  tr  as  they  sell  off  their  stock 
acoording  to  the  means  at  their  command.  The  wholesale  dealers 
are  men  of  capital,  the  retail  dealers  borrow  money  and  trade 
an  the  secarity  of  their  stocks.  The  N4r&yan  wara  dealers  are 
Mi&rwi&r  Y&nis  of  small  capital,  and  as  many  of  them  have 
money  dealings  with  the  landholders  of  West  I^oona,  they  buy 
direct  from  the  villagers.  N&riyan  ward  has  about  thirty  retaU 
grain  shops,  and  in  the  grain  row  in  Shukrav^  ward,  which  is 
the  leading  retail  nrain  market  in  the  city,  are  about  105  grain  shops. 
Yet&l  wara  has  fiSeen  shops  and  Apa  Balvant  street  in  Budhvdr 
ward  has  forty.  In  the  wholesale  markets  grain  is  measured  and  sold 
as  it  comes.  In  the  retail  markets  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  winnowed 
in  the  breeze,  cleaned,  and  laid  out,  if  the  quantities  be  large  in  bags, 
and  if  small  in  baskets,  in  the  shops,  at  the  street  sides,  or  on  we 
riiop  boards.  All  retail  grain-dealers  are  Mardth^.  They  keep 
their  shops  open  all  day,  but  most  business  is  done  in  the  evening. 
They  earn  &.  to  6*.  (Rs.  1-3)  a  day.  The  Mdvlis  or  West  Poena 
landholders  bring  their  ric^  to  market  in  head-loads  or  on  ponies 
generally  in  November  and  December  and  only  on  Mondays  or 
Thursdays.  They  go  to  the  grain  row  in  Shukrav&r  ward,  where 
each  retail-grain  d^er  has  his  own  west  highland  villagers  who  go 
only  to  his  ^op.  The  dealers  either  sell  on  commission  on  account 
of  ike  growers  who  bring  their  produce  to  market,  or  they  buy  whole- 
sale from  the  growers  on  their  own  account  and  sell  afterward& 

In  Poena  the  making  of  gram,  tuvj  and  other  pod-seeds  into  pulse  is 
a  distinct  calling  carriS  on  by  Pardeshi  or  North  Indian  and  Mar&tha 
ddhdlda  or  pu&e-splitters.  The  beans  are  soaked  in  water  in  large 
earthen  pots  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,  which  helps 
to  separate  the  husk  from  the  seed.  When  the  beans  aredry  they  are 
lightly  ground  in  large  stone  handmills,  the  upper  piece  of  which 
is  balanced  on  a  pivot  and  lowered  or  raised  at  will  so  as  to  keep 
the  two  pieces  far  enough  apart  to  split  without  crushing  the  b^ms. 
After  being  split  the  beans  are  winnowed  and  sifted  and  the  split  pulse 
is  ready  for  sale.  The  husk  or  phol  and  the  refuse  or  chun  are  sold 
as  food  for  milch-cattle.  Pulse-makers  work  and  sell  in  three  parts 
of  the  city :  in  thirteen  shops  in  pulse  row  or  D^  AJi  in  Mangalvir 
ward,  in  forty-five  shops  in  DH  AM  in  Bhav4ni  ward,  and  in  sixty 
shops  in  BH  Ali  in  Oanj  ward.  During  the  hot  season,  when  only 
they  work,  the  pulse-dealers  make  2s.  to  4j?.  (Rs.  1  -  2)  a  day.  AJU 
axe  weU-to-do. 

A  part  of  east  Aditv^  street  is  held  by  Mar&tha  flour-grinders 
or  maidevdlda.  In  making  flour,  as  in  splitting  pulse,  the  grain  is 
soaked  in  water  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  then  ground  as  fine  as 
possible.  The  flour  is  afterwards  sifted  throu^  a  sieve,  the  fine  flour 
Deiuff  separated  from  the  coarse  flour  or  ra/oa,  The  coarse  flour,  which 
is  viSued  the  most,  sells  at  l^d.  (f  a.)  a  pound,  while  the  fine  flour 
sells  at  Id  (}  a.)  tibe  pound.  The  refuse  is  not  used  for  hximan  food« 
Both  the  first  and  the  second  flours  form  the  chief  part  of  all 
festive  Hindu  dainties.  Flour-grinders,  of  whom  there  are  nine 
ffrinding^houses  and  twelve  shops  in  Maide  or  Flour  row,  make  about 
4«.  (Rs.  2)  a  day  in  the  busy  marriage  season  and  29.  (Re.  1)  a  day 
at  other  times. 
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Retail  grocers'  shopB  are  scattered  all  oyer  the  city.  Almost  every 
street  has  one  or  mora  The  chief  eentres  of  the  grocery  trade  are  four : 
in  Bhavani  ward,in  Adte  or  Agents'  row  in  Adity&r,  in  Moti  Chauk 
or  Pearl  Square,  and  in  the  main  street  of  Yet^  ward.  The  Axltes 
or  commission  agents  of  Bhaydni  ward  are  Ling&yat  and  Dakshani 
y&nis  who  receive  consignments  from  Bombay  and  up-country 
merchants  and  sell  them  locally  or  send  them  to  Bombay  or  other 
large  markets.  In  no  case  do  tiiese  agents  keep  goods  in  Poena  more 
than  a  few  days  and  they  do  business  only  on  commission.  The  chief 
articles  which  pass  through  their  hands  are  gul  or  raw  sugar^  oil, 
tobacco,  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  and  refined  sugar.  Their  business  is 
brisk  both  just  before  and  just  after  the  rains.  During  the  rainy 
season,  from  June  to  October,  they  are  almost  idle.  The  grocers  of 
the  Aditvdr  and  Yetdl  wards  deal  in  all  kinds  of  grocery,  importing 
from  Bombay  and  up-coimtry  trade  centres  but  selling  only  in 
Poena.  They  have  retail  shops  as  well  as  large  warehouses  at 
which  they  do  wholesale  business.  All  are  Oujaikt  Ydnis  chiefly 
Yaishnavs  and  are  men  of  capital.  Their  yearly  dealings  average 
£10,000  to  £15,000  (Rs.  1  -  1^  Idhhs)  and  their  yearly  profits 
£200  to  £500  (Rs.  2000 -5000).  Retail  grocers,  most  of  whom 
are  GKijar&t  Ydnis  and  a  few  are  Brdhmans,  have  capitals  of  £50 
to  £500  (Rs.  500  -  5000),  most  of  it  their  own,  and  make  £2  to 
£5  (Rs.  20  -  50)  a  month.  A  grocer  sits  on  a  box  or  on  a  raised 
mud  platform,  keeps  his  articles  arranged  round  him  in  baskets 
or  bags,  those  most  in  demand  withm  arm's  length,  oil  in  a 
leather  jar,  and  costly  articles  and  rarities  hung  overhead  in  bags 
with  labels.  Dry  goods  are  served  in  waste  paper  or  green  leaves, 
and  liquids  in  pots  and  bottles  which  the  customer  brings  with  him. 
Grocers  look  greasy  and  dirty  and  are  slovenly  in  their  business. 

An  account  of  the  Poena  metal  work,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  the  city,  is  given  in  the  Graft  chapter.^ 
Poena  has  three  leading  metal  marts  in  the  main  street  of 
Aditv&r  ward  south  of  the  Pearl  Square  or  Moti  Ghauk,  further 
south  near  Subh^nsha's  house,  and  in  the  main  street  of  Yetdl 
ward.  The  dealers  are  K^Lsars  who  do  all  the  local  business.  The 
export  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  is  carried  on  by  M&rw&r 
and  Ghijar^t  Y&nis,  who  are  more  pushing  than  the  K^Lsdrs. 
The  Pearl  Square  Kds4rs  sell  ready-made  cooking  and  water  pots. 
The  Mdrwdris  near  Subhdnsha's  tomb  confine  themselves  mostfy  to 
the  making  of  bells,  small  cups,  lotds,  saucers,  and  other  castings, 
while  the  Gujardtis  in  Yet^  Feth  chiefly  make  large  vessels.  The 
vessels  are  arranged  in  tiers  in  the  shops,  the  smaller  articles  being 
hung  from  the  roof  in  bundles.  Two  branch  streets,  both  called 
Tave&li  or  Ironpan  row,  are  given  entirely  to  the  making  and  sale  of 
iron  pots  and  pans  of  English  sheet  iron.  The  pots  are  made  and  sold 
in  the  same  place,  the  shops  and  workhouses  being  in  the  same 
building.  The  business  is  in  the  hands  of  poor  Jif  ar&th^  who 
borrow  capital  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  a  year,  and,  though 
they  make  a  fair  profit,  generally  spend  all  their  earnings.    Copper 


^See  Put  IL  pp.  174-186. 
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brass  and  iron  sheeting  is  brought  into  Poona  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  worked  into  all  the  forms  and  sizes  of  pots  required  by  Hindus 
and  other  classes  for  house  use.  The  vessels  are  sent  to  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  the  Borders,  and  the  Bombay  Kam^tak.  The  export 
trade  and  the  bulk  of  the  profits  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  M^rw^r  and  Gujardt  Vdnis,  the  Edsdr  and  Mardtha  workmen 
not  making  more  than  a  comfortable  living  out  of  their  calling. 
Metal  sheets  are  sold  only  in  the  main  street  of  the  Vetal  ward. 

Poona  City  has  three  cloth  markets :  the  Kapadganj  or  Cloth  Store  in 
the  Aditvdr  ward,  the  Bohori-dli  also  in  Aditvar  ward,  and  the  Kdpad- 
41i  and  Cholkhan-ali  or  Bodice-row  in  Budhvdr  ward.  The  dealers  in 
the  Aditvar  ward  Kapadganj  are  all  Marwdris.  Those  in  Bohori-4li 
are  chiefly  Bohor^,  with  a  few  Mardth^  and  Brdbmans.  The  cloth- 
sellers  in  Budhvdr  ward  are  chiefly  Shimpis.  The  Mdrwdris  of  the 
Aditvar  Kapadganj  are  the  largest  traders.  They  do  business  both 
wholesale  and  retail  and  almost  exclusively  in  hand-made  cloth. 
The  chief  marts  from  which  cloth  is  brought  are  Ndgpur  Ahmadabad 
and  Dhdrwdr  for  the  finer  cotton-goods,  Teola  and  the  local  looms 
for  silks  and  embroidered  cloth,  and  ShoUpur  for  the  rougher  waist- 
cloths  and  robes  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  Shimpis  of  Budhvdr 
ward  also  deal  in  the  poorer  kinds  of  hand-woven  cloth.  They  supply 
the  middle  and  low  class  demand,  and  the  M^rwd«r  Ydnis  supply 
the  rich.  The  Bohords  and  other  dealers  of  the  Bohori-dli  sell  all 
kinds  of  European  piece-goods  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  Bombay 
mills.  Kinkhdbs  or  embroidered  silks  and  coloured  China  and 
European  silks  are  also  sold  by  the  Bohor^.  The  Shimpis  of 
Cholkhan-dli  or  Bodice-row  sell  nothing  but  the  variegated  cloth  of 
which  Hindu  women  make  their  bodices.  There  is  more  variety  in 
the  colour,  making,  striping,  and  bordering  of  bodicecloth  than  of 
any  other  cloth.  A  cloth-merchant's  shop  generally  consists  of  an 
outer  or  shop  room  and  an  inner  room  used  as  a  godown  or  store. 
The  shop  is  scrupulously  clean,  and  cushions  are  spread  round  the 
foot  of  the  walls  for  customers  to  sit  on  and  lean  against.  The  goods 
are  kept  in  shelves  along  the  walls.  The  shop  fronts  are  shaded  by 
red  curtains  which  keep  off  the  glare  and  dust  and  by  causing  a 
mellow  ruddy  light  show  articles,  especially^  coloured  goods,  to 
advantage.  All  the  leading  cloth  merchants  of  Poona  are  men  of 
capital  and  do  a  large  business.  Minor  dealers  work  with  borrowed 
capital.  The  profits  vary  greatly  according  to  individual  dealings 
perhaps  from  £1  to  £40  (Rs.  10  -  400)  a  month. 

Small  silver  and  gold  articles  of  personal  decoration  are  sold  in 
Moti  Chauk  or  Pearl  Square  street  in  Aditvar  ward  by  Sonars,  Gujarat 
Ydnis,  and  a  few  Brahmans.  Old  ornaments  are  also  bought,  re-made, 
cleaned,  and  sold.  The  more  expensive  jewelry,  pearls  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  are  sold  by  jewellers  who  have  no 
regular  shops  but  whose  houses  are  well  known.  They  generally 
eeU  at  their  own  houses,  but  when  required  carry  articles  to 
their  customers.  Moti  Chauk  has  about  fifty  shops,  in  which  necklets 
anklets  bracelets,  and  ear  and  nose  rings  are  shown  on  stools,  and  the 
richer  ornaments  in  glass  cases.  The  shopkeepers  squat  on  cushions 
and  their  shops  are  always  neat.  Trade  is  brisk  during  the 
B  866— 41 
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marriage  season.     They  are  not  men  of  capital,  but  their  bosinefls 
yields  them  a  comfortable  living. 

At  two  markets  in  Poena  City  building  timber  is  sold.  One  is  in 
the  west  end  of  Sad^shiv  ward,  the  other  is  in  P4ngul  row  in  Ganesh 
ward,  th^  main  and  east  streets  on  the  borders  of  the  N^gjhari 
stream.  Timber  is  sold  in  logs  as  brought  from  the  forest.  Except* 
heavy  logs  which  are  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  the  timber  for  sale  is 
set  on  end  in  lines  in  large  enclosures  leaning  against  walls  or  on 
poles  stretched  on  supports.  Teak  is  the  chief  timber.  As  no  local 
teak  of  any  size  is  available,  Maulmain  or  Malabdr  teak  is  broa^hi 
by  rail  from  Bombay.  The  Mardtha  timber-dealers  of  SaddnbiT 
ward  deal  only  in  local  teak  and  old  timber.  The  timber-dealers 
of  Ganesh  warn  are  Konkan  Musalm&ns  who  deal  both  in  imported 
and  in  local  teak.  Timber  is  generally  sold  by  the  piece  or  log,  the 
cubic  measurement  being  taken  only  in  dealings  with  Government. 
About  forty-seven  timber-dealers  make  £50  to  £200  (Its«500  -  2000) 
a  year. 

Poena  has  the  largest  snuff  and  tobacco  market  in  the  Deocan. 
About  seventy-five  tons  (2108  Bengal  mauB)  of  tobacco  are  brought 
every  year  from  the  K&narese  and  Deccan  districts.  It  is  cured,  cut, 
dressed,  and  spiced  for  chewing  or  groimd  into  snuff.  The  TamMkhu 
row  in  Shukravdr  ward  and  the  two  Tapkir  rows  in  Budhvdr  and 
Shanv&r  are  entirely  given  to  the  curing  of  tobacco.  Large  quantities 
of  tobacco  are  used  in  Poona,  the  better  classes  who  oo  not  smoke 
chewine  tobacco.  Poona-made  snuff  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  all 
parts  gS  India.  A  tobacco  or  snuff  shop  differs  little  from  a  grocer's 
shop  exc^t  that  the  curing  and  dressing  of  the  tobacco  or  the  pounding 
into  snuff  is  carried  on  in  the  shop  itself.  The  leading  tobacco 
dealers  are  Lingdyat  Ydnis  and  Br^Uunans,  the  Brdhmans  confining 
themselves  chiefly  to  snuff-making.  The  Lin^yats  do  more  business 
than  the  Brdhmans  and  earn  £40  to  £80  (Bs.  400 -800)  a  year. 
The  Brahman  snuff-makers  make  £20  to  £40  (Rs.  200  -  400).  AH 
classes  take  snuff,  especially  Br&hmans  and  elderly  women  of  other 
castes. 

Poona  has  two  markets  for  the  sale  of  stationery,  one  in  Budhv4r 
main  street  and  the  other  in  the  Bohori-^  of  Aditvir  main  street. 
These  shops  sell  a  mixture  of  stationery,  peddlery,  and  haberdashery. 
The  business  was  formerly  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Bohoris,  but  of  late 
a  number  of  Brdhmans  have  opened  stationery  and  haberdashery  sh<^ 
as  being  easy  to  manage  and  requiring  little  training.  Stationers  show 
their  wares  in  cases,  cupboards,  or  shelves,  or  hang  them  from  the 
shop-roof.    They  make  £1  10^.  to  £6  (Rs.  15  -  50)  a  month. 

In  the  main  street  of  Budhvdr  ward  are  the  shops  of  Gandhis  who  sell 
scented  oil,  incense,  perfumes,  and  preserved  fruit.  The  oils  are  kept 
in  leather  jars  and  sold  in  small  Indian-made  glass  phials  shaped  like 
wine  decanters.  Dry  perfumes  are  served  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
peaches  and  other  preserved  fruit  are  kept  in  lacquered  eajihen  jars. 
Gandhis  make  high  profits  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  but  tneir 
business  is  small  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  tof  estive  times.  About 
twenty-six  Gandhis  make  £2  IO5.  to  £7  lOtf.  (Rs.  25  -  75)  a  month. 
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The  Flower  Sellers,  for  which  Poena  is  famous,  have  two  regular 
markets.  In  an  open  veranda  with  a  boarded  floor  the  Phul-mdUs, 
generally  the  men,  sit  with,  baskets  of  flowers,  according  to  the  season, 
•  around  them  and  a  wet  cloth  spread  in  front  of  them,  with  a  needle 
and  thread  they  keep  stringing  earlands,  nosegays,  and  bouquets, 
and  attend  to  customers  as  they  call.  In  tiie  gardens  round  the  city 
plots  of  flowering  plants  are  reg^ularly  grown  and  let  to  Mdlis  for  the 
seasoA's  flowers.  The  'HLQi'swiie  and  children  pluck  the  flowers  in 
the  eyening  before  they  are  fully  open  and  carry  them  home  in 
baskets  coyered  with  green  leaves,  generally  plantain  leaves  as 
plaintain  leaves  keep  flowers  cooler  than  other  leaves.  Next 
morning  the  M^  carries  the  baskets  to  his  shop,  strings  them  into 
ffarlands  and  wreaths,  and  sells  them  to  customers.  The  flower-man 
IB  always  busy  at  festive  times.  Of  the  two  flower  markets,  one  is 
in  Budhv&r  ward  opposite  the  site  of  the  late  Budhvar  palace,  the 
other  is  in  Vetal  ward  which  is  known  as  Flower  Square  or  Ful- 
chauk.  About  twenty-three  M^s  have  flower  shops  in  the  two 
markets  and  earn  £1  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month. 

The  Poena  Cattle  Market  is  held  in  Open  around  at  Bh&mburda 
village  dose  to  the  west  of  the  city.  It  is  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Sun&y  afternoons.  The  animals  sold  are  bullocks,  bufialoes,  cows, 
ponies,  sheep,  and  goats.  About  100  bullocks,  40  buffiiloes,  25  ponies, 
and  90  goats  are  brought  to  market  on  each  market  day.  Bargains 
are  made  through  daldU  or  brokers. 

The  details  regarding  the  management  of  the  city  come  under 
four  heads  civil,  criminal,  police,  and  municipal.  The  civil  work  is 
managed  by  three  sub- judges,  a  Small  Cause  Court,  and  an  arbitration 
court  The  criminal  work  is  managed  by  two  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second  class,  and  three  honor^ 
ary  magistrates,  one  of  the  first  class  and  two  of  the  third  class,  who 
hold  their  courts  twice  a  week.  The  dty  police  consists  of  one 
inspector,  three  chief  constables,  forty-two  head  constables,  two 
mounted  pdlice  and  198  constables.^ 

The  Municipality  was  established  in  1856-67  and  the 
management  of  its  affairs  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  thirty 
members,  nine  of  whom  were  ex-officio  Government  officials  and 
twenty-one  non-official  nominated  members.  In  1 874  the  nxmiber 
of  the  committee  was  raised  to  thirty-six  of  whom  nine  were 
ex-offido  Government  offidals  and  twenty-seven  were  nominated 
members.  In  April  1883  the  number  was  fixed  at  twenty-eight 
members,  twelve  elected,  seven  nominated,  and  nine  ex-officio  Govern* 
ment  officials  to  be  ultimately  reduced  to  five,  when  the  conmiittee 
will  consist  of  twenty-four  members.  The  executive  administration 
is  entrusted  to  a  iQanaging  committee  of  seven  elected  members.  The 
managing  body  elect  one  of  their  members  as  chairman  who  holds 
office  for  one  year.  The  general  body  holds  four  quarterly  meetings 
and  the  managing  conunittee  meets  once  a  week.  The  municipality 
has  an  executive  salaried  staff  of  four,  a  secretary,  an  engineer  with 
fourteen  subordinates,  a  health  officer  with  nine  subordifiates,  and  a 
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superintendent  of  octroi  with  seventy  subordinates.  The  monthly 
establishmentchargesamounttoabout  £226(Rs. 2260).  The  following 
table  shows  the  municipal  income^  its  sources^  and  incidence  from  1858 

'  Po<ma  City  Municipal  Revenue,  1868  - 1883. 
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The  1858-59  income  began  with  £2800  (Rs.  28,000)  chiefly  from 
tolls.  In  1860-61  it  rose  to  £4606  (Rs.  45,050)  chiefly  from  a 
Government  contribution  of  £1242  (Rs.  12,420).  In  1866-67  a 
house-tax  yielding  £2604  (Rs.  25,040)  was  imposed  and  the  income 
rose  to  £6606  (Rs.  66,060).  In  1869-70  octroi  took  the  place  of  tolls 
and  the  income  rose  to  £12,983  (Rs.  1,29,830).  In  1875-76  a  water- 
rate  was  impoeed  and  the  farming  system,  which  had  brought  down 
octroi  from  £10,801  to  £7810  (Rs.  1,08,010 -Rs. 78,100)  in  187^76, 
was  abolished.  The  water-rate  was  imposed  to  meet  a  new  liability 
of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  which  the  municipality  incurred  by  entering 
into  a  contract  with  Government  for  water  from  the  Mutha  canal 
which  had  just  been  opened.  In  1876  the  proceeds  of  a  wheel- tax 
and  the  departmental  collection  of  octroi  brought  up  the  income 
to  £14,814  (Rs.  1,48,140),  In  1878-79  a  privy  cess  was  imposed 
and  a  poudrette  manufacture  started  in  1879-80.  From  £16,961 
(Rs.  1,69,610)  in  1879-80  the  income  rose  to  £23,304  (Rs.  2,33,040) 
in  1 882-83  the  chief  increase  being  from  octroi  and  poudrette,  the 
income  from  poudrette  alone  being  £4574  (Rs.  45,740)  as  the  demand 
for  manure  rose  greatly  with  the  increase  in  wet  cultivation  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  Mutha  canal.  Since  1882-83  the  price  of 
molasses  has  fallen,  sugar  cultivation  has  decreased,  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  poudrette. 

The  municipality  maintains  four  fire  engines,  contributes  yearly 
£500  (Rs.  5000).  towards  the  cost  of  the  city  police  and  lights  the 
city  roads  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  The  city  conservancy 
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is  done  by  manual  labour.  The  streets  are  daily  swept  by  women 
sweepers  and  the  garbage  and  house  refuse  are  gathered  in  300 
dust-bins  placed  at  convenient  distances  along  the  streets.  From  the 
bins  the  sweepings  are  partly  sold  to  potters  and  partly  carted  to 
a  store  half  a  mue  to  the  south  of  the  city^  where  they  are  piled  in 
heaps  and  burnt  to  ashes.  The  potters  remove  the  rubbish  to  their 
kilns  on  their  own  donkeys  and  pay  the  municipality  £500  to  £600 
(Rs.  5000  -  6000)  a  year.  The  ashes  prepared  at  the  store  are  carted 
to  the  poudrette  works.  The  municipality  maintains  150  road 
sweepers  and  twenty-five  dry  rubbish  carts  for  road  sweepings  and 
garbage  which  they  cart  at  a  cost  of  £140  (Rs.  1400).  At  a  yearly 
cost  of  £3500  (Rs.  35,000)  the  municipality  employs  280  scavengers 
to  collect  nightsoil  from  7800  private  privies  and  fifty-four  public 
latrines  with  286  seats,  and  twenty-eight  iron  barrel  carts  to  remove 
the  nightsoil  to  the  poudrette  works.  The  nightsoil  and  ashes  are 
mixed  in  open  beds  at  the  works  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  be  dried. 
The  deposit  is  daily  raked  up  and  a  little  fresh  ashes  are  added  at 
each  raking.  When  dry,  the  mixture  becomes  inoffensive  to  smell 
or  sight  The  proceeds  of  the  poudrette,  of  which  about  6000  tons 
are  yearly  turned  out,  amount  to  £3600  (Rs.  36,000)  against  a  total 
conservancy  charge  of  £5000  (Rs.  50,000). 

The  municipality  has  moved  thirty-six  potters*  kilns  and  twenty- 
eight  tanneries  outside  municipal  limits,  and  has  placed  under  control 
dyers  butchers  and  others  who  practise  the  less  offensive  trades  and  has 
confined  them  to  particular  places.  Six  slaughter-houses  and  meat 
markets  have  been  built  in  convenient  places  ;  three  burial  grounds 
are  provided  on  three  sides  outside  municipal  limits,  and  two  burning 
grounds  have  been  built  on  the  Mutha  bank  one  for  Brdhmans  near 
the  Omkareshvar  temple,  and  the  Other  for  Mardthds  and  others 
near  the  Lakdi  Ful  to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  The  old  burning 
ground  was  near  the  meeting  of  the  Mula-Mutha.  Within  the  city 
are  seventy-two  partly  used  burial  grounds.  Most  of  them  are  used 
by  Muhammadans,  five  or  six  by  low  caste  Hindus,  and  two  by 
Christians.  It  is  hoped  that  these  burial  grounds  may  be  closed  by 
decrees.  The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  has  been  made  com- 
pulsory,  and  the  registers  showed  a  death-rate  in  1882-83  of  twenty- 
tour  to  the  thousand.  About  3000  children  are  yearly  vaccinated  by 
two  municipal  vaccinators. 

Two-thirds  of  the  city,  including  the  nine  wards  to  the  west  of  the 
N^hari  stream,  have  under-ground  sewers  into  which  house  and 
privy  drains  carry  the  sullage  and  liquid  discharges.  The  sewers 
empty  into  an  intercepting  drain  2^  feet  broad  and  4^  feet  deep 
arched  over  on  the  top.  The  intercepting  drain  called  the  G^ndha 
Nala  is  carried  along  the  river  bank  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
city  where  it  discharges  into  the  river.  One  sewer  discharges  into 
the  N^gjhari  stream  itself.  The  sewers  are  faidty  in  shape  and 
material  and  do  not  work  well.  They  are  either  mere  rectan- 
gular cuts  or  channels  in  the  ground  varying  from  six  to  eighteen 
mches  in  size,  lined  with  stone  without  cement,  and  covered 
with  loose  slabs  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  The  sewers  have  often 
to  bo  opened  and  cleared  of  the    solid  deposit  which  continually 
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gathers  in  them  and  oo^s  into  the  adjacent  ground.  The  eastern 
third  of  the  city,  has  no  sewers.  A  new  drainage  scheme  designed 
on  the  latest  scientific  principles  is  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  municipality. 

Where  there  are  no  sewers,  the  sullage  is  gathered  outside  each 
house  in  a  pit,  and  removed  to  gardens  outside  municipal  limits.  The 
sewers  were  built  with  the  aqueducts  about  1782  by  Mddhavr&y  the 
seventh  Peshwa  (1774-1795). 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  city  is  good  and  the  surface  of  the 
streets  and  rallies  is  completely  washed  every  rainy  season.  This 
yearly  wasning  adds  greatly  to  .  the  cleanness  and  healthiness 
of  the  city.  The  city  has  a  fall  from  south  to  north  of  about 
seventy  feet,  being  fifty  feet  a  mila  The  westmost  part  slopes  west 
into  the  itmbil  Odha  stream  which  runB  south-east  to  north-west 
along  the  western  limits  of  the  city.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  the 
N^gjhari  stream,  which  ri&es  in  the  hills  1^  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
dtv,  runs  through  it  from  south  to  north,  and  drains  both  banks  for 
half  a  mile  on  either  sida  The  eastern  half  mile  of  the  city  drains 
into  the  Minik  stream  which  runs  south  to  north  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  city. 

The  city  has  thirty-eight  miles  of  made  roads  fifteen  to  forty  feet 
wide,  and  sixteen  miles  of  lanes  and  alleys  varying  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet  wide.  The  roads  are  metalled,  the  chief  roads  yearly,  and  the 
others  as  they  wear  out  every  second  third  or  fourth  year.  The  yearly 
cost  of  maintenance  is  £2000  (Bs.  20,000).  The  chief  alleys  are 
gravelled  every  year,  and  the  minor  lanes  every  second  year  at  a 
yearly  cost  of  £200  (Bs.  2000).  The  chief  streets  are  watered  from 
the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  June  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
£300  (Us.  3000).  All  the  streets  and  lanes  are  lighted  on  dark 
nights  at  a  cost  of  £1000  (Bs.  10,000)  with  660  kerosine  lamps  placed 
about  120  yards  apart. 

The  city  has  an  abundant  water-supply.  It  has  1290  weUs,  but, 
except  some  in  gardens  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  though  used 
more  or  less  for  washing  and  bathing,  all  are  brackish  and  imfit  for 
drinking.  The  Mutha,  which  skirts  the  city  for  two  miles  on  its 
north  and  west  boundaries,  is  also  largely  used  for  washing  and  bath- 
ing and  affords  almost  the  only  water  for  cattle.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Mutha  canal  along  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
the  N^gjhari  stream  which  crosses  the  city,  and  the  Minik  stream 
which  K>rms  its  eastern  boundary,  hold  water  throughout  the  year 
and  are  largely  used  for  washing  and  bathing.  Where  within  readi 
the  runnels  from  the  canal  are  uso  used  for  washing  and  bathing. 

The  drinking  water  comes  from  four  private  aqueducts  and  from  the 
Mudia  canal.  It  is  now  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  dty  though 
uarts  of  Shukrav&r,  Yet&l,  Ganj,  Ghorpade,  Bhavini,  N^na,  lUstia, 
iTydhil,  Somvir,  and  Mangalvir  wards  have  a  scantier  supply  than  the 
low-lying  southern  and  northern  wards.  The  water  is  delivered  into 
dipping  weUs,  and,  where  abundant,  is  used  for  bathing  and  washing. 
The  dty  has  eighly-f  our  dipping  wells  and  seventy-five  stand-pipes 
and  1150  houses  have  water  laid  on  to  them.  The  four  private 
aqueducts  are  tiie  K^traj  with  a  daily  sqpply  of  650,000  gaUona^  the 
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Chaudhari  aqueduct  of  50,000  gallons,  the  N&na  Fadnavis  aqueduct 
of  100,000  gallons,  and  the  lUstia  aqueduct  of  50,000  gallons.  The 
Mutha  canal  gives  a  supply  of  650,000  gallons,  making  a  total  daily 
supply  of  1 ,500,000  gallons  that  is  a  daily  average  of  fifteen  gallons  a 
head. 

The  Kdtraj  aqueduct  was  built  about  1750  by  the  third  Feshwa' 
BHAji  Bdjirtlv  (1740-1761).  The  source  of  the  ajjueduct  is  in  two 
ponds  impounded  by  masonry  dams  in  the  Kdtraj  valley  four  miles 
south  of  the  city.  The  two  ponds,  which  lie  one  below  the  other, 
the  upper  feeding  the  lower,  are  fed  by  the  drainage  of  the  valley 
through  sluices.  The  water  of  the  nrst  floods  is  carried  off  by 
divertmg  channels  cut  along  the  pond  sides  and  only  the  water  of 
the  latter  rains  is  taken.  The  supply  of  the  ponds  does  not  wholly 
depend  on  the  impounded  water,  as  much  of  it  comes  from  springs  in 
the  pond  beds.  The  springs  are  caught  in  a  masonry  duct  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  pond  and  let  into  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct. 
The  water  of  the  ponds  passes  into  the  aqueduct  by  six-inch  openings 
in  the  dam,  the  openings  being  two  feet  apart  alonff  the  dam  face. 
The  aqueduct  is  an  arched  masonry  work  about  2^  6  wide,  six  feet  ' 
high,  and  over  four  miles  long.  It  is  large  enough  for  men  to  walk 
through  and  work  in  when  removing  silt  or  making  repairs.  The 
line  of  the  duct  is  intercepted  at  about  every  100  ytuds  by  seventy 
wells  sunk  four  to  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  duct, 
and  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  wells 
act  as  air  shafts  and  settling  ponds  where  the  silt  is  laid  and  the 
pure  water  allowed  to  pass  into  the  duct  In  every  fourth  or  fifth 
well,  the  outlet  of  the  duct  is  blocked  with  masonry,  the  discharge 
of  the  water  being  regulated  through  holes  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  aqueduct  has  a  greatest  discharge  of  a  water  volume 
of  a  sectional  area  of  about  144  square  inches,  and  ordinarily  of  six 
to  7|  square  inches  or  three  gallons  a  second.  As  a  break  of  head 
occurs  at  each  intercepting  well  the  flow  of  water  is  small  As 
much  of  the  channel  is  cut  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  ground, 
it  taps  numerous  small  springs  along  its  course,  and  in  three  or  four 
places  has  water  let  into  it  from  independent  wells  by  its  side.  As 
a  feeder  to  the  E^traj  aqueduct  and  a  place  of  recreation  and  orna- 
ment, B^i  BAjirtiv  the  third  Peshwa  (1740-1761)  built  in  1755 
the  Parvati  lake  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  city,  by  scooping 
out  and  enlarging  the  Ambil  Odha  stream  and  clearing  for  the  lake 
a  space  measuring  550  yards  by  225  containing  twenty-five  acres.^ 
The  Ambil  Odha  stream  has  been  dammed  and  diverted,  and  sluices 
provided  in  the  dam  to  fill  the  lake  from  the  floods  of  the  stream. 
Three  smaller  lakes  are  formed  in  the  old  channel,  where  the  lotus 
plant  is  largely  srown  for  its  flowers.  The  surplus  discharge  from 
the  Kdtraj  aqueduct  finds  an  outlet  into  the  Parvati  lake  wluch  also 
serves  as  a  f  ^er  to  the  aqueduct  when  the  Edtraj  lake  or  aqueduct 
is  under  repair. 

The  N^na  Fadnavis  aqueduct  was  built  about  the  year  1790  by 
N&na  Fadnavis.    It  is  a  small  work  and  supplies  odIj  two  dipping 
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wells  and  the  Vishrambdg  palace  (40).  The  aqueduct  is  brought  from 
a  well  in  Narhe  Ambegaon  village  six  miles  south  of  the  city,  and 
is  built  in  the  same  style  as  the  K^traj  aqueduct,  but  smaller, 
consisting  of  nine-inch  tiles  embedded  in  masonry.  The  R^stia  and 
Chaudhari  aqueducts  are  built  like  the  Nd.na  r  adnavis  aqueduct. 
Both  rise  from  springs  in  Kondva  village  seven  miles  south-west  of 
the  city,  and  are  led  to  public  dipping  wells  near  the  Bdstia  and 
Chaudhari  mansions.  The  date  of  both  is  somewhat  later  than  that 
of  Nana's  duct.  The  municipality  maintains  only  the  Kdtraj 
aqueduct.  The  three  other  ducts  are  maintained  by  the  descendants 
of  Ndna,  Kdstia,  and  Chaudhari. 

The^  Mutha  canal  supplies  both  the  city  and  the  cantonment 
of  Poona  with  drinking  water.  There  are  two  distinct  systems  of 
supply,  one  for  the  city  the  other  for  the  cantonment.  The  supply 
for  the  city  is  taken  off  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Parvati  hiU,  strained 
through  filter  beds  of  sand  and  charcoal  and  distributed  in  iron 
pipes  throughout  the  city. 

The  chief  part  of  the  cantonment  supply  of  drinking  water  is  drawn 
from  the  canal  about  200  yards  east  of  St.  Mary's  church  (109). 
The  water-supply  arrangements  include  four  parts :  (1)  a  water  wheel 
which  furnishes  the  motive  power ;  (2)  a  system  of  pumps  by  which 
the  water  from  the  canal  is  pumped  into  the  settling  ponds  and  the 
filtered  water  is  pumped  about  770  yards  south  into  the  middle,  and 
about  450  yards  further  south  into  the  upper  service,  reservoirs ; 
(3)  settling  ponds  and  filter  beds  with  distributing  mains ;  and  (4) 
middle  and  upper  service  reservoirs  with  distributing  mains.  The  water 
wheel,  of  about  fifty  horeie-power,  is  of  the  form  known  as  Poncelet's 
undershot  wheel.  It  is  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  feet  broad. 
It  stands  in  the  bed  of  the  canal  which  at  this  point  is  given  a  drop  of 
2*75  feet  to  obtain  the  necessary  head  of  water.  The  pumps,  which 
consist  of  a  set  of  three  centrifugal  pumps  and  a  pair  of  three  throw 
force  pumps  are  placed  in  a  corrugated  iron  shed  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  canal;  the  power  is  passed  from  the  wheel  to  the  pumps  by  a  system 
of  spur  and  bevelled  gearing  and  belting.  The  centrifugal  pumps 
send  the  water  from  the  canal  into  the  settling  X)onds  and  the  filtered 
water  from  the  dispense  cistern  into  the  middle  service  reservoir. 
The  force  pumps  are  used  for  sending  the  filtered  water  about  1200 
yards  south  into  the  upper  service  reservoir  which  is  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  centrifugal  pumps.  In  the  shed  with  the  pumps  a 
horizontal  steam  engine  of  about  twenty-five  nominal  horse-power 
is  also  fitted  up  which  can  be  geared  on  to  work  the  pumps  if  any 
accident  happens  to  the  water  wheel  or  the  canal.  The  settling  pond 
and  filter  beds  are  about  twenty  yards  from  the  canal  on  its  right 
bank.  They  consist  of  two  settling  ponds  built  of  rubble  masonry, 
each  100  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  broad  and  eleven  feet  deep,  into 
which  the  water  from  the  canal  is  forced  by  the  centrifugal  pumps 
through  main  pipes  laid  across  the  canal.  The  filter  beds,  which 
are  on  the  north  or  canal  side  of  the  settling  ponds,  are  two  rubble 
masonry  cisterns  each  100  feet  long  by  seventy  broad  and  seven 

1  Contributed  by  Mr,  W.  Gierke,  M.InBtCE. 
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deep  to  the  top  of  the  filtering  material^  a  four  feet  thick  bed  of  sand 
and  charcoal.  The  water  is  led  from  the  settling  ponds  by  an 
arrangement  of  pipes  and  valves  into  each  of  the  filter  beds  through 
a  semicircular  hand  or  cistern  the  lip  of  which  is  level  with  the 
top  of  the  filter  bed.  The  water  passes  through  the  sand  and 
charcoal  of  the  filter  bed  and  is  gathered  in  porous  pipe  drains  and 
led  into  the  dispense  cistern  (100' x  20")  which  lies  between  the  two 
filter  beds.  From  the  dispense  cistern  the  filtered  water  is  drawn 
oflF  by  two  mains^  one  of  which  conveys  water  for  distribution  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cantonment  and  the  other  carries  the  filtered  water 
to  the  pumps  by  which  it  is  pumped  about  770  yards  south  to  the  mid- 
dle and  about  450  yards  further  south  to  the  upper  service  reservoirs. 
The  middle  service  reservoir  at  the  Vdnavdi  Barracks  (116),  about 
770  yards  south  of  the  filter  beds^  is  built  of  rubble  masonry  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  pentagon  each  side  100  feet  long.  Its  flooring 
is  of  concrete  and  the  depth  of  water  is  ten  feet ;  in  the  centre  is  a 
masonry  pillar  from  which  wire  ropes  streteh  to  the  sides,  and  over 
the  wire  ropes  is  laid  a  corrugated  iron  covering.  From  the  reservoir 
the  water  is  led  by  a  nine-inch  main  pipe  for  distribution  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  cantonment  not  conmianded  by  the  dispense  cistern.  The 
upper  service  reservoir  is  about  450  yards  further  south  near  the 
Military  Prison  (85),  and,  except  that  its  sides  are  only  fifty  feet  long, 
it  is  in  every  respect  like  the  middle  service  reservoir.  From  the  upper 
service  reservoir  the  water  is  led  by  a  six-inch  main  for  distribution 
in  the  Y^avdi  Barracks  and  in  a  few  parts  of  the  cantonment 
which  are  too  high  to  be  commanded  by  the  middle  service  reservoir. 
In  addition  to  these  arrangements  water  is  drawn  direct  from  the  canal 
near  the  end  of  East  Street  into  a  settling  pond  (120' X  60' x  8') 
from  which  it  is  passed  through  a  filter  and  drawn  off  by  a  twelve- 
inch  main  for  distribution  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sadar  Bazdr. 
The  daily  city  consumption  from  both  the  canal  and  the  aqueducts 
is  during  the  cold  weather  (1884)  about  500,000  gallons  and  in  the 
hot  weather  about  600,000  gallons.  The  existing  arrangements  are 
capable  of  meeting  a  daily  demand  of  about  1,000,000  gallons.  The 
municipality  pays  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  a  year  to  Government  for  the 
canal  water,  provided  the  daily  quantity  drawn  does  not  exceed 
750,000  gallons.  Excess  water  is  paid  for  at  4|^(2.  (3  as.)  the 
thousand  gallons. 

Poona^  has  six  medical  institutions  where  medical  aid  is  given  free 
of  charge.  Two  of  them  the  Civil  Hospital  (101)  beyond  mxmicipal 
limite  and  the  Limatic  Asylum  are  Government  institutions ;  two 
are  mimicipal  dispensaries  in  the  Shanv^r  and  N4na  wards ;  and 
two,  the  Kh^n  Bahddur  Pestanji  Sor^bji  Charitable  Dispensary 
and  the  Sassoon  Infirm  Asylum  (30)  are  works  of  private  charity.  Of 
private  practitioners  according  to  the  English  system  of  medicine 
three  medical  licentiates  have  dispensaries  and  several,  chiefly  retired 
Government  servants,  give  medical  advice,  the  medicine  being 
obtained  from  three  dispensing  shops,  two  in  Budhvdr  and  one  in 
AditvAr.ward.  The  city  has  many  practitioners  of  native  medicine 
six  of  whom,  one  of  them  a  Musalmdn,  enjoy  large  practice.  The  Civil 
Hospital  is  in  a  building  near  the  railway  stetion  called  after  the  late 
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Mr.  David  Sassoon  who  contributed  largely  towards  its  constracticii. 
It  has  a  senior  and  a  junior  surgeon,  a  resident  apothecary,  a 
matron,  and  two  assistant  surgeons,  lecturers  to  vernacular 
medical  classes  attached  to  the  hospital  and  in  charge  of  in-door 
patients.  The  daily  average  attendance  at  the  hospital  is  162  of 
whom  ninety-four  are  in-door  patients.  The  Civil  Surgeon  is  also 
in  charge  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  which  is  in  a  Govemmeoit 
building  within  municipal  Umits,  and  has  a  resident  hospital  assistant 
It  has  an  average  of  sixty  lunatics.  The  Ehto  Bahadur  Pestanji 
Bordbji  Charitable  Dispensary,  endowed  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  maintained  by  Government  and  is  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  surgeon.  The  daily  attendance  averages  115.  The  two 
mimicipal  dispensaries  in  the  Shanv^r  and  Ndna  wards  take  no 
in-patients.  The  daily  out-door  attendance  is  120  in  the  Shanvdr  ward 
ana  eighty  in  the  N&na  ward  dispensary.  The  Sassoon  Infirm  Asylum 
^36),  started  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Sassoon  and  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee, has  sixty-five  inmates.  It  is  maintained  from  the  interest  of 
a  fund  of  £6500  (Rs.  55,000)  mostly  contributed  by  Mr.  Sassoon 
and  a  yearly  mimicipal  contribution  of  £120  (Rs.  1200).^ 

Poena  City  has  116  educational  institutions,  twenty-four  of  them 
Government  and  ninety-four  private.  Of  the  twenty-four  Govern- 
ment institutions  four  are  colleges  and  twenty  are  schools.  Of  the  four 
colleges  one  is  an  Arts  College  with  140  pupQs  and  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  122  ;  one  is  a  Science  College  in  three  divisions  with 
138  pupils  and  a  daily  attendance  of  118  ;  and  two  are  vernacular 
Training  Colleges,  one  for  boys  with  127  pupils  and  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  106,  and  the  other  for  girls  with  forty-six  pupils  and  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  thirty-one.  Of  the  twenty  schools  one  is 
a  High  School  with  597  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  688 ; 
one  is  the  Bairdmji  medical  school  with  sixty-two  pupils  and  a  dailv 
average  attendance  of  fifty-nine  ;  one  is  a  female  practising  school  with 
sixtj-nine  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  fifty-three ;  one  is 
a  Mar^thi  preparatory  school  wim  277  pupils  and  a  daQy  average 
attendance  of  227 ;  five  are  vernacular  girl  schools  with  301  pupils  ami 
a  daily  average  attendance  of  215 ;  two  are  Hindustini  schools  with 
fifty-three  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  thirty-sev^i ;  one  is 
a  low  caste  primary  school  with  thirty-three  pupils  and  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  twenty-two ;  and  eight  are  Mardthi  schools  with  1522 
pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  1366.  Of  the  ninety-four 
private  institutions,  except  one  Arts  college  started  in  January  1885, 
all  are  schools,  eighty-five  of  them  Native  and  seven  Missionary.  Of 
the  eighty-five  Native  schools  two  are  High  schools,  one  the  If  ative 
Institution  with  197  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  165, 
and  the  other  the  New  English  School  with  1200  pupils  and 
a  daily  average  attendance  of  about  1000 ;  one  is  a^  lugh  school 
ior  native  girls  and  ladies  with  about  seventy  pupils  started  in 
January  1885 ;  one  is  a  drawing  or  Arts'  school  with  about  ten 
pupils  and  a  dsdly  average  attendance  of  seven  ;  fifteen  are  registered 
primary  schools  with  1079  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  882;  and  sixty-seven  are  purely  private  primary  schools  with 
3990  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  3500.     Of  the  seven 
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Mission  schools  five  belong  to  the  Free  Church  Mission  and  two 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Of  the  Free 
Church  Mission  schools  one  is  a  high  school  with  170  pupils  and  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  158 ;  one  a  vernacular  school  for  boys 
with  172  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  106 ;  two  are 
vernacular  ^Is  schools  with  137  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  seventy-six ;  and  one  is  an  orphanage  anglo-vemacular  school  with 
ten  pupik  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  five.  Of  the  two  S.  P.  G-. 
Mission  schools  one  is  a  vernacular  school  with  thirty-eight  pupils 
and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  twenty-eighty  and  one  an  industrial 
school  with  fourteen  pupils  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  eight.^ 

A  museum  was  started  in  Poena  by  subscription  about  1875  but 
was  abandoned  after  a  few  years.  The  present  museum  has  1650 
articles  chiefly  specimens  of  geology,  chemistry,  and  Indian  arts  and 
manufactures.  Exhibitions  of  local  arts  and  manufactures  are  held 
every  second  year  and  the  surplus  proceeds  in  cash  and  articles  are 
transferred  to  the  museum.  The  municipality  contributes  £20 
(Rs.  200)  a  year  towards  its  maintenance. 

The  Native  General  Library,  maintained  by  private  subscriptions  and 
donations,  has  about  100  subscribers  whose  monthly  subscriptions 
amount  to  about  £6  (Rs.  60).  The  library  had  5700  works  worth 
£2500  (Rs.  25,000),  which  were  burnt  in  the  Budhvdr  Palace  fire 
of  1879.  Subscriptions  have  been  raised  and  a  fund  formed  for  a 
new  building  to  which  the  municipality  has  largely  contributed. 
A  book  fund  has  been  started  to  which  also  the  Municipality  has 
contributed  £50  (Rs.  500).  Attached  to  the  Ubrary  is  a  reading 
room.     The  city  has  two  other  small  reading  rooms. 

Nine  newspapers  are  published  in  Poena,  two  of  which  are  daily 
English,  one  Anglo- Vernacular  half -weekly,  and  six  weekly  one 
English  one  Anglo- Yemacular  and  four  Msmlthi. 

The  city  has,  within  municipal  limits,  forty  objects  chiefly  palaces 
and  mansions  from  a  hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old. 

*The  AmbarkhIna,  literally  the  Elephant-carriage  house,  in  Kasba 
ward,  originally  known  as  L^  Mah^l  or  the  Red  Mansion,  was  built 
in  1636  to  the  south  of  Poena  fort  by  Sh&hdji  for  the  use  of  his  wife 
Jijibdi  and  her  son  Shiviji  (1627-1680)  then  a  boy  of  twelve.  It  was 
strongly  built  and  had  many  undei>ground  rooms,  some  of  which 
remain.  Shiv&ji  and  his  mother  lived  for  several  years  in  this  mansion 
under  the  care  of  Shahdji's  manager  Ddd^ii  kondadev  who  had 
charge  of  Shivdji's  education.  The  name  Ambarkh&na  or  Elei>hant- 
car  House  was  given  to  the  palace  under  the  Peshwds  when  it  was 
turned  into  a  store-house  for  elephant  cars  or  ambd/ris. 

Ambiteshvar's  Temple,  close  to  the  Mutha  river  in  the  Shanvdr 
ward  was  built  by  Bhiub4i  wife  of  Ab&ji  B^rdmatikar  and  sister 
of  BAjirdv  Ball^  the  second  Peshwa  (1721  - 1740).  The  temple  is  a 
solid  stone  building  ndsed  twelve  to  twenty  feet  to  keep  it  above  the 
river  floods.    It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  east.    The 
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shrine  has  a  ling  and  a  bull  outside.  On  one  side,  overlooking  the 
riyer,  is  a  hall  wnich  is  used  for  meetings.  The  temple  enjoys  a 
monthly  grant  of  £1  lOs,  (Bs.lS)  from  the  Farvati  temple  revenue. 

The  Anandodbhav  or  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  Budhv^r  ward,  was  built  in 
1863*64  by  a  Sondr  named  Krishnishet  son  of  N&r&yanshet.  The  site 
belonged  to  the  mansion  of  the  great  Timbekar  bankers.  The  last  of 
the  Tambekar  family  polled  down  the  house  and  sold  the  materials  and 
the  site.  The  site  was  bought  by  the  present  owner  and  the  theatre  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  £950  (Ks.  9500).  It  was  the  first  theatre  in  Poena, 
and,  being  in  a  central  position,  is  largely  used.  Public  meetings  are 
also  occasionally  held  in  it  The  building,  which  has  room  for  800 
people,  is  approached  by  a  narrow  path  from  the  main  Budhv^r  road 
and  has  two  other  approaches  from  a  side  alley.  The  building  is 
square  with  a  sheet  iron  roof  resting  on  a  wooden  frame  work.  It 
consists  of  a  stage  792  square  feet  in  area  and  a  pit  covering  928 
square  feet.  The  pit  holds  150  chairs  and  has  three  tiers  of  galleries 
on  its  three  sides  each  of  which  holds  200  seats. 

The  AnimalHome  orPtojarpolin  ShanvAr  ward  wasfounded  in  1854 

from  subscriptions  raised  by  the  chief  city  merchants.     The  immediate 

cause  of  the  rounding  of  the  home  was  a  police  order  to  catch  stray  bulls 

and  kill  stray  dogs.     The  Gujardti  inhabitants  of  the  city  formed  a 

committee  and  took  charge  of  all  stray  cattle  and  dogs,  and  since  then  the 

home  has  become  a  permanent  institution.  All  animals^ealthy,maimedy 

diseased  or  old,  are  received,  though  the  rule  is  to  attend  only  to  the 

disabled  and  unserviceable.    Except  to  the  poor,  admission  fees  are 

charged  at  the  rate  of  £2  1  Os,  (Rs.  25)  on  horses  and  69.  (R&  3)  on  oxen 

cows  and  buffaloes.     Birds  are  taken  free  of  charge  but  any  amount 

paid  on  their  account  is  accepted.     When  necessary  a  Muhammadan 

farrier  is  called  in  to  treat  sick  horses.  The  other  animals  are  treated 

by  the  servants  of  the  home.     Healthy  animals  are  given  grass  and 

the  sick  are  fed  on  pulse  and  oilcake.     Healthy  animals  are  made  to 

work  for  the  home.    After  recovery  animals  are  given  free  of  charge 

to  any  one  who  asks  for  them  and  is  able  to  keep  them.     The  home 

has  two  meadows  or  kurans  near  the  city,  one  for  which  a  sum  of 

£26  (Bs.  260)  a  year  is  paid,  and  the  other  which  is  mortgaged  to  the 

home  for  £250  (Ks.  2500)  the  home  getting  the  grass  as  interest. 

The  average  expenses  of  cutting,  carrying,  and  stacking  the  grass  in 

each  field  amoimt  to  £20  (Rs.  200)   a  year.     The  produce  of  these 

two  meadows  suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  home.     In  1879  the  home 

had  about  200  head  of  cattle  and  100  birds.     In  May,  when  most  of 

the  cattle  and  two  deer  were  away  at  the  grazing  grounds,  the  home 

had  ten  horses^  one  nilgdy,  a  black  buck,  and  an  antelope  in  a  stable, 

about  twenty  peafowls  in  a  square  railed  off  at  the  end  of  the  stable^ 

three  or  four  monkeys  with  running  chains  on  a  pole  under  a  large 

tree,  two  foxes,  a  hare,  two  rabbits,  and  a  number  of  pigeons,  some 

fowls,  and  a  turkey.     Besides  these  the  home  had  one  or  two  cows,  a 

few  goats,  some  bullocks,  and  sheep.     Since  1879  neither  the  number 

nor  the  class  of  animals  has  materially  changed.    The  home  is  managed 

by  a  committee  of  six  of  whom  in  1879  four  were  Hindus  and  two 

were  PSrsis.      The  staff  includes  a   secretary  on   £5   (Rs.  60)  a 

month,  two  clerks   on  £1   10«.  (Rs.  15)   and  £1    (Rs.  10)  a  month, 

and    five    oT    six    servants  each  on  12«.   (Rs.  6)   a  month.    Two 

mesengers  are  kept  to  watch  the  fields,  and  during  therains  two 
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extra  men  are  engaged.  The  home  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  abont 
£150  (Rs.  1500)  chiefly  from  cesses  on  groceries  at  l^d.  (1  a.)  a  bag,  on 
jewelry  sales  at  J  per  cent,  on  bills  of  exchange  at  ^\  jper  cent,  and 
on  grain  at  ^  per  cent.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  the  home  is 
about  £800  (Ks.  3000).  Except  in  very  good  seasons  the  surplus 
expenditure  of  £150  (Rs.  1500)  is  partly  met  by  a  yearly  contribution 
of  £70  (Rs.  700)  from  the  Bombay  Animal  Home  and  the  rest  by 
local  yearly  subscriptions  amounting  to  £80  (Rs.  800).  The  home 
buildings  consist  of  long  lines  of  roofed  stables  along  the  walls. of  an 
open  square  yard.  The  stables  are  wide  and  railed  off,  and  the  office 
rooms  are  on  either  side  inmiediately  within  the  entrance  gate. 
Servants  and  clerks  live  on  the  premises  in  small  out-houses. 

TheARTABHUsuAN  orArya-omament  Theatre  in  Ganesh  ward,  was 
originally  built  as  a  rest-house  on  the  borders  of  the  old  city  nearDulya 
Maruti's  temple.  The  theatre  is  close  to  and  on  the  city  side  of  the 
N^gjhari  stream  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  A  water  cistern  or 
dipping  well  was  also  bmlt  near  the  rest-house  for  wayfarers  The 
building  was  afterwards  used  by  the  PeshwAs  for  their  periodical 
dinners  to  large  gatherings  of  learned  Brahmans.  On  the  overthrow 
of  the  last  Peshwa  the  bmlding  became  the  property  of  the  state  and, 
between  1818  and  1820,  Captain  Robertson,  the  Collector  of  Poena, 

give  it  as  a  residence  to  his  accountant  a  Mr.  Houston.  Until  very 
tely  the  building  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Houston's  widow,  who, 
in  1874,  sold  it  for  £105  (Rs.  10,500)  and  a  further  sum  of  £700 
(Rs.  7000)  was  spent  in  turning  it  into  a  theatre.  The  front  of 
the  building  is  in  three  compartments,  one  behind  the  other,  with  an 
upper  floor.  The  halls  fronting  the  road  are  now  used  for  a  school. 
The  two  inner  compartments  form  the  stage  with  dressing  and 
retiring  side-rooms.  At  the  back  was  a  courtyard  with  open  ground 
floor  halls  on  three  sides.  The  courtyard  has  been  covered  with  a 
high  tiled  roof  and  forms  the  pit,  while  two  storeys  have  been  added 
to  the  side  halls  and  they  have  been  turned  into  galleries.  The 
building  is  a  plain  wood  and  brick  structure  with  a  ground  area  of 
about  11,700  square  feet.  It  holds  an  audience  of  1200  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  substantial  of  the  city  theatres. 

Bel-BIo,  in  Budhv^  ward,  is  a  temple  of  Vishnu  built  by 
N4na  Fadnavis  (1764-  1800).  It  was  begun  in  1765  and  finished 
in  1769  at  a  cost  of  over  £2500  (Rs.  25,000).  The  site, 
originally  a  garden  known  as  Manis  Mdla,  was  used  by  the  Peshw^ 
for  stables.  Ndna  Fadnavis  obtained  the  site  for  his  temple,  and,  in 
1779,  secured  the  grant  to  the  temple  of  the  four  villages  of  Vigsai 
in  Poena,  Galegaon  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  Pasami  and  Yanegaon  in 
S^tdra.  In  addition  to  these  four  villages  N&na  Fadnavis  assigned 
to  the  temple  some  lands  of  his  own.  The  income  from  these 
endowments,  amounting  to  £500  (Rs.  5000)  a  year,  was  attached  by 
Bdjirdv  the  last  Peshwa  from  1804  to  1818,  and  the  management 
was  entrusted  to  one  Devasthale.  Mr.  Elphinstone  restored  the 
property  and  management  to  Nona's  widow  Jiv^bAi  in  1818 
and  the  temple  is  now  managed  bv  her  descendants.  The  temple 
is  a  small  vaulted  cut  stone  building  covering  not  more  than 
1156  square  feet  with  a  conical  spire  and  a  small  wooden  hall 
with  a  terraced  roof.  In  front  an  open  yard  of  about  2000  square 
feet  is  used  for  special  gatherings,  when  the  yard  is  covered  with 
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canvas.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  yard  is  Garud  on  a  small  raised 
platform  under  a  valuted  canopy.  On  each  side  of  the  temple  are 
two  small  shrines  for  Shiy  and  Ganpati.  The  open  ground  round 
the  temple  is  laid  out  in  garden  plots  for  growing  flowering  shrubs 
and  the  basil  or  tulai  plcmt  for  the  worsmp  of  the  idol.  Attached 
to  the  temples  are  houses  for  the  priest  and  the  manager.  Ndna 
Fadnayis^  the  founder  of  the  temple,  laid  down  strict  and  minute  rules 
for  its  management,  and  eyery  item  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenditure  has  been  fixed.  His  directions  haye  been  followed  witn 
the  greatest  strictness. 

BHAyiNi's  Temple  in  Bhdyani  ward,was  built  about  1760  by  public 
subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  £500  (Bs.  5000).  The  temple  has  the 
usual  solid  stone-built  idol  chamber  or  shrine  with  a  portico  and 
spire  and  a  wooden  hall  or  aabhdmandap.  Attached  on  one  side  is 
a  rest-house.  Except  from  offerings  the  temple  has  no  income.  A 
fair  is  held  in  the  NayrAtra  holidays  in  Ashvin  or  September  -  October. 
Low  class  Hindus  revere  Bhay^ni  more  than  Br&hmans  do,  and 
offer  goats  and  sheep  in  fulfilment  of  vows. 

The  BohorIs'  JamItkhIna  or  Meeting  House  in  Aditvdr  ward 
was  built  about  1730  by  subscription  at  a  cost  of  £1600  (Rs.  16,000), 
The  buildings,  which  have  since  from  time  to  time  been  enlarged  and 
improved  at  a  great  cost,  are  large  and  fill  four  sides  of  a  spacious 
quadrangle.  The  courtyard  is  entered  by  a  massive  door  with  a  well 
carved  wooden  roof,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  is  a  large  cistern  or 
haud  with  a  central  fountain.  On  the  left  is  a  large  hall  with 
plain  square  wooden  pillars  used  for  dinners  on  public  feast  days. 
To  the  right  is  the  mosque,  a  flat  roofed  hall,  very  closely  hung 
with  lamps  and  chandeliers.  Above  the  mosaue  the  building  rises 
four  storeys  high,  with  steep  stairs  in  the  walls.  This  buil<ung  is 
never  used  except  by  the  high  priest  or  mulla  of  the  Bohords  when 
he  visits  Poona.^  On  the  roof  two  pavilions  with  tiled  roofs 
command  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  city.  The  upper  floors, 
forming  the  residence  of  the  mulla  or  high  priest,  overhang  a  thorough- 
fare, on  the  other  side  of  which  are  public  cisterns  fed  by  the  Kdtraj 
water-channeL 

The  BudhvIr  Palace  in  Budhvdr  ward,  which  was  burnt  down 
on  13th  May  1879,  was  a  three-storeyed  building  (150' x  140')  with 
one  large  and  one  small  court  or  chauk.  It  was  built  for  public 
offices  by  Bdjirdv  the  lastPeshwa  about  1813.  The  woodwork  of  the 
palace  was  very  strong  and  the  beams  were  broad  enough  for  a  man  t^ 
sleep  on  with  comfort.  The  large  court  was  a  handsome  quadrangle 
surrounded  by  cloisters  of  carv^  wooden  pillars.  From  1818  me 
Government  public  offices  were  held  in  this  palace,  and  since  ita 
destruction  the  municipality  have  laid  out  a  small  public  garden  on  the 
site.  Attached  tothe  palace  was  a  building  of  two  chauka  or  quadrangles 
with  one  upper  floor  throughout  and  a  second  floor  over  a  {>art  cidled 
the  Fardskhdna  where  tents  and    horse  and    elephant  gear  were 


1  He  18  generally  the  depaty  of  the  Mull*  SlUieb  or  chief  Pontiff  whose  head-qa*rtert 
tfire  in  Snrat.  Of  the  Bohorib,  who  seem  to  be  of  p*rt  Gajftrtlt  Hindu  and  part 
i^rabio  origin  and  belons  to  the  IsnUili  sect  of  Shias,  anaooount  is  given  in  the 
Population  chapter.  Fart  I.. 
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kept.  It  escaped  the  fire  and  is  used  as  a  police  office  and  lock-up. 
Ooyemment  have  recently  granted  the  palace  site  and  the  Fardskhdna 
to  the  Deccan  Education  Society  for  their  New  English  School  and 
Fergusson  College  buildings,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  6th  of  March  1885  by  His  Excellency  Sir  James  Fergusson^ 
Bart.  K.O.M.G.,  G.O.S.I.,  C.I.E, 

The  City  Jail  in  ShukravAr  ward  was  the  head-quarters  of  Bdjirdv 
Peshwa's  artillery  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Fdnse  family  who  held 
the  hereditary  command  of  the  artillery.  It  was  turned  into  a  jail 
m  1818.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a  high  fortified  wall  and  a 
ditch  which  is  now  filled.  Lines  of  cells,  on  the  usual  radiating  plan, 
with  a  central  watch-tower  have  been  built  and  accommodation 
provided  for  the  guard,  the  hospital,  the  office,  and  the  jailor's 
residence,  the  last  outside  the  entrance  gate.  Workshops  and  a' 
garden  are  attached  to  the  jail.  The  female  prisoners  have  very 
recently  been  placed  in  an  isolated  ward.  The  water-supply  of  the 
jail  is  from  the  Kdtraj  aqueduct.  This  jail  will  shortly  be  abolish- 
ed and  the  prisoners  transferred  to  the  central  jail  at  Yeravda. 

DuLTA  or  Rocking  Maruti's  Templb  is  in  Ganesh  ward  near  the 
Ndgjhari  stream  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  old  city.  This 
Rowing  Mdruti  is  one  of  the  guardians  of  Foona,  who  gets  his 
naine  because  he  rocked  or  swayed  with  grief  while  the  Mardth^s 
were  being  destroyed  on  the  fatal  field  of  Fdnipat  (1761).^  The  first 
temple  of  Dulya  Mdruti  was  built  about  1680  by  Ndro  Anant  Ndtu 
who  also  built  Someshvar's  temple  in  Aditvar  wdrd.  The  building  was 
repaired  and  enlarged  about  1780  bv  Rakhmdbdi  Joh&ri  a  Brdhman 
lady.  A  second  temple  of  BdUji  facing  M^ruti^s  was  added  about 
this  time  by  Makna  a  Badhii  or  cabinet  maker.  About  1830  at  a 
cost  of  £150  (Rs.  1500)  both  the  temples  were  renewed  and  joined 
together  by  subscription  among  the  people  of  Qanesh  ward.  The 
temple  has  a  monthly  grant  of  88.  (Rs.  4)  from  the  Farvati  temple 
revenues  and  additional  contributions  are  yearly  raised  in  the 
ward  for  its  support.  The  temple  is  in  three  compartments,  the  two 
shrines  joined  by  a  central  audience  hall  or  aabhdmandap.  The 
shrines  are  about  twenty  feet  square  and  are  built  of  solid  cut  stone. 
Each  has  one  entrance  door  and  paved  platforms  all  round  for  the 
circuit  or  pradaJcshina,  The  roofs  are  vaulted  and  surmounted  with 
conical  spires  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  hall,  including  a  central 
nave  and  side  aisles,  is  a  wood  and  brick  structure  with  a  tiled  roof 
(35'  X  24')  and  galleries  over  the  nave  for  women  to  hear  readings 
from  holy  bool^  and  sermons  and  song  recitals. 

Ganpati' s  Temple  in  Kasba  ward  is  said  to  have  been  a  rude 
stone  enclosure,  first  built  by  cowherds  who  saw  a  large  piece  of  rock 
shaped  like  G-anpati  and  daubed  it  with  redlead.  When,  about  1636, 
Shdh&ji  built  a  palace  at  Foona,  his  wife  Jijibdi  built  a  small  stone 
temple  to  Ganpati  close  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  Ambarkhdna 
palace  (1).  The  temple  is  a  small  dark  room  covered  with  a  roof 
which  shelters  barely  the  image  and  the  worshipper.  The  god 
gradually  rose  in  public  esteem,  and  came  to  be  and  still  is  locally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  town  guardians  whose  blessings  should  be 

>  The  chief  approaches  to  all  villagw  and  tovos  have  temples  of  Mibnti  tognanl 
the  tovn  against  evil. 
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asked  on  all  religious  and  social  ceremonies  and  celebrations.  A  hall 
or  sahhdmamlap  was  added  to  the  temple  by  the  dthgluires  or  first 
eight  Brahman  families  of  Poona.*  The  hall  is  a  dark  chainber 
with  a  small  entrance  at  one  end.  The  walls  and  roof  are  like  those 
of  the  first  temple,  built  of  solid  stone  plastered  with  cement.  The 
Lakde  family  added  a  pavement  all  round  the  temple  and  a  long 
upper-storeyed  open  shed  on  one  side  as  a  rest-house  or  place  for 
caste  dinners  and  gatherings.  Mr.  Gajdnanrdv  Saddshiv  Dikshit, 
a  Deccan  Surdar^  added  another  hall  in  continuation  of  the  old  halL 
The  new  hall  is  entirely  open,  rests  on  plain  wooden  pillars,  and  has  a 
tiled  roof.  In  1877  a  public  cistern  was  built  in  the  temple 
yard.  The  temple  enjoys  a  monthly  allowance  of  lOs.  (Rs.  5)  from 
the  Parvati  temple  revenues,  and  the  expenses  of  the  yearly 
celebration  of  Ganpati's  festival  on  Ganesh  Ohaturthi  the  bright 
fourth  of  Bhddrapad  in  August -September  are  also  paid  from  the 
Parvati  grant. 

Ghodepir  or  the  Horse  Saint  in  Nina  Peth  is  a  life-size  horse 
of  sawdust  and  paste  plastered  over  with  fine  clay.  A  Musalmdn  bier 
or  tdhiit  is  bmlt  every  year  on  the  back  of  the  horse.  The  horse  is 
worshipped  by  low  class  Hindus  when  in  trouble,  and  babyless  women 
and  mothers  with  sick  children  come  and  vow  offerings  and  penances. 
Nana  Fadnavis  had  a  Muhammadan  attendant  named  Nathubh^. 
After  Nana's  death,  to  preserve  his  master's  name  Nathubhai  made 
a  small  clay  horse  which  still  remains  and  raised  a  bier  calling  it 
Nona's  bier  in  Nona's  ward  outside  a  house  known  as  Vdnavle's. 
The  horse  gradually  rose  in  public  favour,  and  subscriptions  came 
in  and  a  site  for  the  Horse  Saint's  house  was  bought.  Nathubhdi  after- 
wards became  a  trooper  in  the  Southern  Mardtha  Horse  and  such 
was  his  regard  for  his  old  master  that  he  spent  all  his  yearly  earn- 
ings on  the  yearly  bier.  On  Nathubh^i's  death,  the  people  of  N^a 
ward,  with  one  Padval  as  their  manager,  subscribed  to  maintain  the 
horse  his  house  and  his  yearly  mind-feast.  The  offerings  at  the 
shrine  grew  so  large  that  no  subscriptions  were  needed,  and  Padval 
remained  in  charge.  The  present  yearly  income  from  offerings  is 
£160  (Rs.  1500)  and  the  shrine  is  managed  by  the  descendants 
of  Padval.  Two  small  shops  have  been  built  facing  the  horse,  whose 
rents  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  shrine.  The  present  shrine, 
which  is  called  the  asurkhdna  or  spirits'  house,  a  plain  tiled  struc- 
ture (50'  X  24'  X  25')  of  wood  and  brick,  was  biult  about  1845. 

The  Jama  Mosque  in  Aditvdr  ward,  the  chief  Muhammadan 
place  of  worship  in  the  city,  was  built  about  1839  by  puljllu  sub- 
scription at  a  cost  of  about  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).  Since  thou  from  time 
to  time  additions  have  been  made.  The  mosque  consists  of  a  large 
stone  hall  (60' x  30')  with  a  dome.  The  back  wall  has  a  niche  with  a 
step  against  it,  and  is  covered  with  texts  from  the  Kurdn.  In  front 
of  the  mosque  is  a  well  sanded  yard  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle. 
On  one  side  is  a  washing  cistern  or  hand.  Attached  to  the  mosque  is 
a  Persian  school,  a  rest-house,  and  some  dwellings  whose  rents  go  to 
the  mosque  fund.  All  Muhammadan  social  or  religious  meetings  are 
held  in  this  mosque. 


^  The  first  eisht  Br4hman  families  in  Poona  are  Bh4range,  DhannAdhikAri,  Dhert, 
KalsDge,  Kdnade,  Kilange,  Thakir,  and  Vaidya. 
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KotyIl  ChIydi  in  Budhv^r  ward,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street 
which  runs  all  xound  it,  was  the  Peshw^'  police  office.  It  is  a  one- 
storeyed  house,  the  upper  storey  for  offices  and  the  ground  floor  for 
cells.  The  building  was  sold  by  auction  for  £110  (Bs.  1100)  and 
is  now  made  into  stalls  where  a  small  market  is  held,  and  fruit, 
vegetables,  grain,  stationery,  and  groceries  are  sold.  The  building  ia 
now  worth  about  £3000  (Ks.  30,000). 

MoROBA  DIda's  Mansion  in  BudhvAr  ward  was  built  by  Moroba 
DidaFadnayis,  sometime  prime  minister  of  Sav^  Mddhavrdv  (1774- 
1795)  the  seventh  Peshwa.  It  is  a  spacious  mansion  with  six  quad- 
rangles or  chauks.  Opening  on  to  the  quadrangles  or  chauha  instead 
of  walls  is  ornamental  wooden  trellis  work.  Two  of  the  quadrangles 
have  water  cisterns  and  until  lately  one  was  covered  by  a  high 
wooden  canopy.  All  the  pillars  are  carved  in  the  cypress  or  swu 
pattern,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  by  cusped  panel  arches  of 
thick  wood.  The  mansion  has  throughout  a  wooden  ceiling,  and  all 
the  roofs  are  terraced.  On  the  third  floor  is  an  ivory  hall  or  haati" 
danti  dwdnkhdna,  with  ivory  let  into  the  ceiling  and  other  parts 
of  the  room.     The  whole  mansion  is  still  in  order  and  worth  a  visit 

NlossnTAB^s  Templb  in  Somvdr  ward  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
templeinPoona,thoughneither  itsdate  nor  itsf  ounder's  name  is  known. 
Its  style  and  the  ornament  on  its  tower  seem  to  show  that  it  belongs 
to  Muhammadan  times  perhaps  to  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  temple  proper  is  a  small  dose  room  of  solid  stone,  with 
one  door  and  a  conical  tower  with  embossed  stone  figures.  The  liiigy 
which  is  said  to  be  a  natural  rock,  is  about  four  feet  below  the 
outside  level.  Attached  to  the  temple  is  the  hall  or  sahhdmandap 
open  on  three  sides,  a  massive  imposing  building  on  wooden  columns 
with  a  neatly  finished  wooden  ceiling.  A  large  space  round  the  hall 
is  enclosed  and  paved  and  rest-houses  and  a  residence  for  the  temple 
priest  are  built  along  the  walls.  The  temple  priest  receives  a  monthly 
allowance  of  11«.  3^.  (Rs.  5f )  from  the  Parvati  temple  revenues. 
Large  additions  and  changes,  including  a  new  smaller  temple  of 
Yishnu,  were  made  about  1780  by  one  Al>a  Shelukar,  and  in  1878 
by  Mr.  Raghupatrdv  Aurangdb^Ulkar  who  built  public  cisterns 
within  and  outside  of  the  temple  enclosure. 

The  Nabfatoib  Temple  in  SomvAr  ward  was  built  by  Narpatgir 
Oos^vi  at  a  cost  of  £5000  (Es.  50,000).  The  temple  has  a  dstem 
and  a  fountain. 

Nabsoba's  Temple  in  Kdrkolpura  in  Sad^hiv  ward,  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  city,  was  built  about  1788  by  one  G-anu  Joshi. 
The  temple  has  a  stone  shrine  with  a  spire  and  a  wooden  hall.  On 
the  doorway  is  a  dnun-house  or  nagdrkhdna.  The  object  of  worship 
is  Narsinh  or  the  man-lion  the  fourth  form  of  Vishnu.  The  image 
has  a  lion's  mouth  and  is  shown  tearing  in  pieces  the  demon 
Hiranya-Kashipu  who  lies  in  its  lap.  This  form  of  Yishnu  is  seldom 
worshipped.  The  temple  has  a  yeany  income  of  about  £40  (Bs.  400) 
ehieflv  irom  offerings.  Yows  of  walking  a  number  of  times  round 
the  shrine,  usually  a  hundred  thousand  times,  are  made  by  women  to 
get  children  or  to  get  cured  of  evil  spirits  and  bodily  ailments. 

The  New  Mabkbt  is  a  large  central  vegetable  and  fruit  market 
Bsee— 43 
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now  (August  1884)  being  built  by  the  Foona  Municipality  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  on  a  site  of  eight  acres  between  the  Tulsib^g  and 
Bdmeshvar  temples  in  Shukravar  ward.  The  main  building  is  to 
be  an  octagonal  tower  in  the  middle,  forty  feet  across^  with  radiating 
lines.  The  central  tower  is  to  have  stalls  on  the  ground  and  upper 
floors  and  its  height  to  the- pitch  of  the  roof  will  be  eighty  feet.  A 
clock  tower  120  feet  high  is  to  be  attached  to  the  market.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  ranges  of  stalls  round  the  main  building. 

The  site  has  been  bought  for  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  and  the  coet  of 
the  main  building  is  estimated  at  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000),  while  the 
extensions  are  estimated  to  cost  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000).  The 
whole  market  when  finished  will  have  cost  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000).  It 
will  be  a  handsome  and  substantial  building.  The  roof  is  to  be  of 
machine  made  tiles,  supported  on  teakwood  frames  and  cast-iron 
columns.  The  main  building  will  hold  about  250  stalk,  and  the 
extensions  about  350  more.  Water  is  being  laid  on  the  building  in 
iron  pipes  from  the  Khadakvdsla  canaL 

Nivdungya  Vithoba^s  Temple  in  Ndna  ward  was  built  by  a 
Gosdvi  and  rebuilt  about  1 830  by  a  Gujardti  banker  named  Purshottam 
Ambadds  at  a  cost  of  £3000  (Rs.  30,000).  The  image  is  called 
Nivdungya  because  it  was  found  among  prickly  pear  or  nivdung 
bushes.  The  temple  is  very  spacious  and  includes  a  cut-stone  shrine 
with  a  spire  and  a  wooden  hall.  Round  the  temple  is  a  garden  with 
a  large  public  water  cistern.  Along  the  enclosure  wall  are  cloisters 
used  for  caste  dinners.  On  the  south  side  are  some  rooms  fitted  for 
dwellings  and  let  to  tenants.  On  the  north  is  the  residence  of  the 
priest.  Over  the  gateway  is  a  drum-house  or  ncugdrkhcifUL  Outside 
the  enclosure  on  the  west  is  an  open  shed  which  is  used  as  a  rest- 
house  by  wandering  beggars.  On  the  south  are  ranges  of  shops  and 
houses,  the  rent  of  which,  amounting  to  about  £50  (Rs.  500)  a  year, 
goes  to  the  temple. 

NossA  Senhora  da  Conceicao's  Church  in  NAna  ward  is  a 
brick  building.  It  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  July  1853  at  a  cost  of 
about  £950  (Rs.  9500),  and  has  room  for  about  600,  and  acongregation 
of  about  1950  mostly  Portuguese  medical  practitioners,  clerks, 
shopkeepers,  tailors,  and  house  servants.  The  church  has  a  font,  a 
harmonium,  and  three  altars,  a  high  altar  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  two  side  altars  one 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  other  to  St  Francis 
Xavier.  Attached  to  the  church  is  an  Anglo-Portuguese  day  school 
with  sixty  pupils. 

OmkAreshvar's  Temple,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mutha  in  Somvir 
ward  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  was  built  between  1 740  and  1760 
by  one  Krishn^ji  Pant  Chitr^v  from  funds  raised  from  public  sub- 
scription. BhAu  Sdheb  or  Saddshivr^v  ChimnAji  contributed  £100 
(Rs.  1000)  a  month  towards  the  cost  for  about  six  years  while  the 
work  was  in  progress.  The  temple  faces  east  and  is  reached  by  a 
large  and  imposing  gateway  in  the  middle  of  a  high  and  massive 
fortified  wall  built  in  the  Saracenic  style.  Over  the  gateway  is  a 
small  music  hall  or  nagdrkhdna.  The  gateway  leads  to  a  large 
paved  courtyard  with  side  ranges  of  brick-vaiJted  rooms,  some 
open  and  some  with  doors  in  which  live  religious   beggars  and 
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ascetics.  In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  is  the  main  temple  dedicated 
to  Omk^eshvar  Mah^dey  with  a  small  shrine  in  f rent,  not  far  from 
the  gateway,  containing  the  bull  Nandi  a  seated  life-size  stone 
figure.  The  temple  has  a  main  chamber  in  the'  centre  vaulted  on 
the  top  in  which  is  set  the  ling  about  three  feet  imder-ground.  Over 
the  vaulted  top  of  the  shrine  rises  a  plain  conical  pinnacle.  Boimd 
the  main  chamber  is  a  space  covered  by  eight  small  brick  vaults. 
Two  flights  of  steps  or  ghdt$f  one  from  the  main  temple  and  the 
other  from  outside  the  main  gate,  run  north  to  the  river  bed.  The 
sandbank  between  these  two  flights  or  ghdts  is  used  as  a  burning 
ground  for  Brdhmans.  The  temple  is  held  in  great  veneration.  The 
kvels  of  the  different  temple  doors  are  so  arranged  that  the  water 
of  the  river  when  in  flood  just  enters  and  fills  the  courtyard  and 
the  shrine.  Unless  the  ling  is  flooded  once  at  least  in  the  year,  the 
rains  are  regarded  as  scanty.  In  seasons  of  drought,  BrAhmans  are 
paid  to  carry  water  on  their  shoulders  and  fill  the  shrine,  when  it  is 
believed  Shiv  will  send  torrents  <rf  rain.  The  horn  or  sacrificial 
offerings  of  cooked  rice  and  clarified  butter  with  pieces  of  sacred 
wood  are  offered  once  every  year  at  the  temple  on  a  permanent  stone 
altar  specially  built  for  the  purposa  Attached  to  the  temple  on 
the  west  is  a  small  garden,  formed  by  reclaiming  ground  from  the 
river  bank  by  a  heavy  retaining  wall  of  stone  masonry.  The  temple 
expenses  are  met  from  the  income  of  the  garden  and  a  monthly  grant 
of  £2  10«.  (Bs.  25)  from  the  Parvati  temple  revenues.  The  cost  of 
the  yearly  sacrificial  offerings  or  horn  is  met  by  a  yearly  Government 
grant  of  £100  (Bs.  1000).  The  size  and  solid  massiveness  of  this 
temple,  together  with  its  nearness  to  the  burning  ground,  make  the 
name  Omk^reshvar  greatly  feared  by  the  people  of  JPoona. 

PIndhri  £ot  or  the  White  Fort,  also  called  Juna  Kot  or  the  Old 
Fort,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Barya  an  Arab  commandant  after 
Poena  was  made  aMusalmfin  military  station  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  fort  stretches  from  the  Dh4kta  or  yoxmger  to  the  Thorla  or 
elder  Shaikh  Salla^  along  the  river  bank  on  the  north,  and  from  the 
Thorla  Shaikh  Salla  to  the  Mandid  market  on  the  west.  From  Mandai 
it  ran  south  parallel  to  the  river  bank,  and  a  line  run  from  the  cause- 
way near  the  £umbhdr  gate  eastward  to  join  the  southern  boundary. 
A  pipcU  tree  named  B&loba  which  is  still  fresh  is  said  to  date  from 
early  Musalm4n  times.  On  the  break  up  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom 
near  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  Poena  fell  with  most  other 
parts  of  Poena  district  to  Ahmadnagar.  It  continued  under  Ahmad^ 
nagar  till  in  1630  Mur&r  Jagdevriv,  a  Bijipur  minister,  is  said  ta 
have  passed  a  plough  drawn  by  asses  over  the  fort  wall  and  to  have 
fixed  an  iron  rod  in  the  ground  meaning  that  the  tpwn  was  never- 
again  to  be  peopled.  About  1636,  after  it  had  remained  desolate 
for  six  years,  M4hmud  Adil  Sh4h  (1626-1656)  of  Bij&pur  raised 
Sh^LhiLji  Bhonsla  to  the  command  of  12,000  troops  and  granted  him 
Poena  and  other  villaffes.  In  the  same  year  one  M^thankar  whom 
Sh4hiLji  had  appointea  his  deputy  at  Poena,  passed  a  ffolden  plough 
over  the  fort  wall,  removed  the  iron  bar,  and,  to  Keep  off  evil, 
performed  a  $hdnti  or  soothing  ceremony.  These  ceremonies  are 
believed  to  mark  the  beginning  of  good  lud:  to  Poena. 

>  Sm  below  Shaikh  SaUa  (SI). 
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In  Vetil  ward  is  a  group  of  four  temples  to  the  twenty-fourth 
Jain  saint PIrasnIth, close  to  each  other^two  of  them  in  one  endosore. 
The  oldest  of  Parasn&th's  temples  lay  in  Kalevdvur  to  the  south-west 
and  outside  of  the  city,  as  the  Peshw^  would  not  allow  a  Jain  temple 
to  be  built  within  the  city.  About  1750  the  Jati  or  high  priest  of 
the  Jains  and  Shankardch^rya  the  Br&hmanical  pontiff  happened  to 
meet  in  Poena.  After  a  long  discussion  it  was  agreed,  it  is  said  by 
bribing  the  Shankardchdrya,  that  a  Jain  temple  might  be  built  in  a 
quarter  where  Brdhmans  did  not  live.  The  Peshwis  granted  the 
site  of  the  present  main  temple^  where  two  buildings  one  for  Ohid4m- 
bari  or  Whiteclothed  and  one  for  Digambari  or  Skydad  Jains  were 
built  both  by  public  subscription.  Of  the  two  sects  the  Chid^Lmbaris 
or  white-robed  are  the  stronger.  Both  worship  naked  images  but 
the  Chiddmbaris  dress  their  images  with  clothes^  flowers^  and  oma^ 
ments,  while  the  Digambaris  leave  the  body  of  their  image  naked 
and  lay  all  offerings  at  the  toes  of  the  image's  feet.  The  first  two 
temples  were  enclosed  by  a  high  strong  wall  and  strong  gateways 
which  were  kept  always  shut  that  the  noise  of  the  temples  might  not 
reach  Brahman  ears.  No  spires  were  allowed  as  their  sight  would 
have  polluted  orthodox  Hindus.  The  temple  of  the  Humbad  or 
Digambari  sect  is  now  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  originally 
buut ;  but  the  temple  of  the  Ghidambari  sect,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Godi  P&rasndthy  proved  too  small^  and  the  form  of  the  temple,  which 
was  more  like  a  private  house  than  a  public  place  of  worship,  was 
changed.  Encouraged  by  the  religious  freedom  they  had  enjoyed 
since  the  Peshwa's  overthrow  in  1818,  between  1830  and  1834  the 
Jams  raised  subscriptions  and  built  a  temple  to  Rishabhdev  the  first 
of  the  Tirthankars  at  a  cost  of  £300  (R&  3000).  Since  then  they 
have  kept  adding  out-houses  to  the  temple  from  year  to  year* 
The  buildings  as  they  now  stand  contain  a  chief  entrance  facing 
north  and  two  side  entrances  facing  west,  one  of  them  leading  to  the 
Digambari  templa  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  drum-house  or 
nagdrkhdna  and  open  porticoes  or  devdis  are  built  inside  the  two  other 
entrances.  The  maiu  door  leads  to  a  long  line  of  upper-storeyed 
rooms  on  the  left,  each  of  which  is  a  separate  temple.  The  original 
Ghiddmbari  temple,  which  has  now  fallen  to  be  a  secondary  temple, 
is  in  the  middle  of  these  rooms.  On  the  right  is  the  wall  of  the 
Digambari  temple.  Fifty  yards  more  of  an  open  paved  passage  leads 
to  the  enclosure  of  the  main  temple  which  is  entered  by  a  door  in 
the  north-east  comer  leading  to  an  open  paved  courtyard  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  main  temple.  The  image  chamber  or  shrine 
is  a  solid  cut-stone  ^d  vaulted  room  about  fourteen  feet  square  and 
contains  five  white  crosslegged  and  handfolded  marble  images  set 
in  a  row  against  the  back  wsSl,  the  chief  image  being  Bishabhdev  the 
first  Tirthankar.  Outside  the  image  chamber,  but  joined  with  it,  is 
an  octagonal  portico,  also  built  of  solid  stone  and  vaulted,  the  inside 
of  the  vault  Imed  with  small  mirrors.  The  floor  is  of  white  marble 
with  a  thick  black  marble  border!  The  octagon  has  four  side  doors 
one  leading  to  it  from  the  sabhdmandap,  a  second  coated  with  brass 
leading  to  the  shrine,  and  two  side  doors  which  open  on  the  courtyard. 
Niches  are  made  in  tiiie  remaining  four  sides  of  the  octagon,  the  two 
nearest  the  shrine  having  small  images  and  the  other  two  having 
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shelyes.  Outside  of  this  octagonal  portico  is  the  wooden  hall  or  sahhd" 
mandap  (40'  x  20")  with  a  carved  wood  ceiling  and  built  on  a  high 
stone  plinth.  At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  in  a  small  railed  space  are 
two  marble  elephants.  Orer  the  shrine  doors  and  the  octagonal 
portico  are  rooms  with  more  images  reached  by  narrow  stone  steps 
built  round  the  sides  of  the  octagon.  Above  the  rooms  side  by  side 
are  the  three  symbolical  spires  of  a  Jain  temple.  Behind  the  temple 
courtyard  is  another  yard  with  arrangements  for  bathing  including 
warm  water,  for  no  worshipper  may  touch  the  idol  until  he  has 
washed  and  dressed  in  wet  clothes.  The  Jains  have  a  curious  mode 
of  raising  money  for  the  maintenance  of  their  temples.  On  holidays 
and  great  days  when  the  community  meets  for  worship  they  put  to 
auction  the  right  of  applying  saffron  or  keshar  to  the  images  and  the 
highest  bidder  buys  the  right  of  first  applying  it.  In  this  way 
larffe  sums  are  raised. 

The  second  temple  of  Adishvar  to  the  west  of  the  first  was 
begun  in  1851  and  finished  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  £1400  (Rs.  14,000). 
The  consecration  ceremony  on  the  8th  of  May  1854  was  attended 
by  about  10,000  Shrdvaks.  It  is  a  two-storeyed  brick  and  lime 
building  carved  in  wood  on  the  exposed  parts  and  surmounted 
by  a  treble  spire.  Each  storey  has  four  rooms  one  behind  the 
other.     The  ground  floor  is  set  apart  for  daily  services  at  which  a 

Sriest  or  guru  reads  and  explains  the  Jain  scriptures.  On  the  first 
oor  is  the  image  of  Adishvar,  and  on  the  second  floor  are  smaller 
images.  The  back  rooms  of  all  the  floors  are  used  as  dwellings  by 
the  guru  who  must  be  a  bachelor  or  Brahmachdri.  The  temple  has 
been  and  is  being  added  to  from  year  to  year.  The  third  temple  is 
like  the  second  but  much  smaller.  All  four  temples  are  gaudily 
painted  and  decorated  with  coloured  chandeliers  of  various  shapes  and 
quaint  glasses,  globes,  and  other  ornaments.  Each  is  managed  by 
a  firm  of  merchants  of  long  standing  and  established  reputation. 
The  monthly  cost  of  all  the  temples  amounts  to  about  £25  (Bs.  250). 
The  jewels  and  the  gold  and  silver  coatings  of  the  chief  images  are 
wortn  about  £300  (Ks.  3000)  and  the  cash  balances  in  hand  amount 
to  about  £500  (Bs.  5000).  The  Jain  holy  months  are  Ohaitra  or 
March- April,  Shrdvan  or  July- August,  Kdrtik  or  October-November, 
and  Phdlgun  or  February-March  when  fairs  are  held.  A  car  proces- 
sion takes  place  on  the  full-moon  of  Kdrtik  or  October-November. 

Phadke's  Mansion,  in  Aditvdr  ward,  was  built  between  1794  and 
1799  by  Haripant  Phadke  the  commander-in-chief  under  M^ldhavrdv 
the  seventh  Peshwa  (1774- 1795).  The  mansion  is  now  more  like  a 
small  village  than  a  single  house  as  the  present  owner  has  turned  it 
into  small  rented  tenements  together  yielding  about  £150  (Bs.  1500) 
a  year.  The  first  floor  front  of  the  mansion  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  held  the  Free  Church  Mission  Institution.  The  mansion  is  two- 
storeyed  with  many  halls  and  seven  quadrangles  or  chauks  two  of 
them  large.  It  is  built  of  massive  stone  and  timber  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  about  £170,000  (Bs.  17,00,000).  Water  from  the  Kdtraj 
aqueduct  is  laid  on  in  the  back  quadrangle. 

Pt7RANdhare,  a  school  friend  of  B^ji  Yishvandth  the  first  Peshwa 
(1714- 1720),  was  made  his  miniBter,and  was  granted  a  site  in  the  fort 
for  a  house.    In  1740  his  heir  Mah^ld&ji  Araji  Purandhare  built  a 
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mansion  in  the  fort  at  a  cost  of  £6000  (R&  50,000)  with  two  large 
and  two  small  quadrangles.  The  descendants  of  the  Purandhare 
family  still  live  in  the  mansion  which  is  now  the  only  important  house 
in  the  old  fort     The  line  of  the  fort  walls  may  still  be  traced. 

RAmeshvar's  Temple  in  Shukravir  ward  was  built  by  Jivdji 
Pant  Anna  Ehdsgivdle  the  founder  of  the  ward  at  a  cost  of 
£3500  (Rs.  35,0o0).  The  temple  has  the  usual  shrine  with  portico 
and  spire  and  a  wooden  hall  or  sahh&mandap.  The  hall  was  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  about  1870  by  a  rich  public  works  contractor.  In  1878 
a  railway  contractor  rebuilt  the  doorway  and  over  it  raised  a  music 
hall  or  nagdrkhd/na.  The  contractors  paved  the  whole  enclosure 
including  a  large  well  whose  top  they  covered  with  iron  rails  and 
beams  of  wood.  This  temple  is  held  in  great  veneration.  Its  great 
days  are  Shivrdtra  in  January-February  and  the  bright  half  of  KdrUk 
or  October-November. 

RIstia's  Mansion  in  R^tia  ward  is  one  of  the  largest  re- 
maining mansions  in  the  east  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
thick  wall.     The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  plain  but  handsome  square 

Sateway  with  massive  woodwork  over  which  rises  a  two-storeyed 
uilding.  Round  the  inside  of  the  enclosure  runs  a  row  of  cloisters 
originafly  the  stables  of  R^tia's  cavalry  retinue,  now  either  open  or 
buUt  in  and  let  as  rooms  to  poor  families.  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure  is  the  mansion  which  consisted  of  two  three-storeyed  build- 
ings the  mansion  and  a  store-house  or  kothi^  since  burnt,  with 
plain  thick  walls,  built  round  two  rectangular  court-yards.  The 
mansion  with  two  quadrangles  remains  and  attached  to  it  is  a 
large  garden  and  a  Mah^ev  temple  to  which  a  temple  of  R^m  was 
added  in  1882  by  the  widow  of  the  last  Rdstia.  The  temples  are 
stone-built  shrines  and  open  porticos  surmounted  by  spires.  The 
Rdsti^s  were  the  hereditary  heads  of  the  Peshwa's  cavalry  and  lived 
at  Wii  in  Sdtdra.  The  mansion  was  built  between  1779  and  1784 
at  a  cost  of  £90,000  (Rs.  9  Wchs)  by  Inandrdv  Bhikdji  lUstia  in 
the  reign  of  MSdhavrdv  the  seventh  Peshwa  (1774  - 1795).  An 
aqueduct  brought  from  a  spring  in  the  hills  of  VAnavdi  village  four 
nules  south-east  of  Poena  was  built  by  Anandr^v  immediately  after- 
wards at  a  cost  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2  IdhJiB)  to  supply  water  to  the 
mansion  and  public  cisterns  outside. 

The  Sassoon  Asylum,  or  Poor  House,  in  Ndrdyan  ward  on  the 
river  Mutha  above  the  Lakdi  bridge,  is  a  home  for  the  aged,  infirm, 
and  diseased  poor  of  all  classes.  It  has  at  present  (1883)  about  sixty- 
five  inmates.  The  asylum  was  established  in  1865  from  funds  raised 
by  a  public  subscription  amounting  to  £10,717  (Rs.  1,07,170),  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Sassoon  whose 
name  the  asylum  bears.  £8457  (Ks.  34,570)  were  spent  on  buitdings^ 
and  of  £7260  (Rs.  72,600)  which  were  deposited  in  the  BombavBank 
only  £1301  (Ks.  13,010)  were  recovered  on  the  failure  of  the  bank  in 
1869-70.  Further  subscriptions  were  collected  and  the  fund  waa 
raised  to  over  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  which  is  now  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities.  The  asylum  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  life 
members  of  whom  the  District  Collector  is  the  President  The  work- 
ing body  is  a  managing  committee  nominated  by  the  general  corn- 
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mittee  with  two  secretaries.  The  Poona  Municipality  contributes 
£10  (Rs.  100)  a  month  to  the  asylum.  The  spacious  site  of  the 
building  was  given  free  by  Government  The  building  stands  on  a 
high  pUnth  raised  above  the  flood  line  and  has  eleven  detached  wards, 
each  33'  x  18',  with  a  cooking  and  dining  room  (123'  x  27%  an  office 
room  (43' X  34'),  and  latrines  and  out-hooses.  A  medical  attendant 
looks  after  the  health  of  the  inmates,  the  diseased  being  kept  in 
difierent  wards  to  avoid  contagion.  Of  the  (1883)  sixty-five  inmates, 
seventeen  men  and  eleven  women  are  unable  to  earn  a  living  from 
old  age ;  six  men  and  five  women  are  blind ;  and  twenty  men  and  six 
women  are  lepers. 

The  two  Shaikh  SallIs,  Thorla  or  the  elder  aiid  DhIkta  or 
the  younger,  are  two  MusalmAn  shrines  or  dargdha  on  the  river  bank 
in  Kasba  ward.  They  stand  on  the  site  of  two  Hindu  temples  of 
N^4yaneshvar  and  Puneshvar.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  in 
1290,  Syed  Hisa  Mohidin  £halal  and  four  other  MusalmAn  ascetics 
came  from  Delhi,  desecrated  the  two  temples,  threw  away  the  lings, 
and  turned  the  temples  into  shrines  or  dargdhs.  The  temple  of 
Puneshvar^  became  known  as  Shaikh  Salla-ud-din's  or  the  younger 
Shaikh  SaUa's  shrine  and  the  N&rdyaneshvar  temple  as  Shaikh  Uisa 
Mohidin's  or  the  elder  Shaikh  SaUa's  shrine.  The  two  Poona  villages 
of  Terandvane  and  £alas,  whose  revenues  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
temples,  were  continued  to  the  shrinea  According  to  another  story 
the  temple  priests  asked  the  Bij4pur  government  to  restore  them  the 
villages.  The  fiijdpur  authorities  refused  unless  the  Br^hmans 
imdertook  the  saints'  worship.  On  this  one  of  the  Brdhman  priests 
embraced  Isl&m,  was  appointed  mujdvar  or  ministrant  of  the  shrines, 
and  passed  down  the  office  to  his  family  by  whom  it  is  still  held. 

A  pointed  arched  stone  gateway  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  a  large  enclosure,  whose  centre  is  shaded  by  a  vigorous  old 
tamarind  tree  under  whose  branches  are  several  small  tombs.  To 
the  left  and  right  near  the  outer  gateway  are  rest-houses  with  strcms 
plain  wooden  pillars  and  opposite  the  door  is  another  higher  and 
more  modem  rest-house  all  built  of  wood.  Some  chambers  to  the 
right  have  a  row  of  pillars  with  outstanding  deep-cut  brackets 
stretching  from  their  capitals  to  the  roof.  In  this  row  of  buildings 
a  door,  whose  posts  are  thickly  covered  with  old  horse  shoes,  opens 
into  an  inner  courtyard  with  several  tombs.  The  tombs  to  the  right 
are  of  little  size  or  iaterest.  But  opposite  the  doorway  a  larger 
monument,  of  no  great  elegance,  with  some  open  trellis  windows, 
is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  grandson  of  Aurangzeb  who  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  here  for  a  year  and  to  have  been  then  carried  to 
Aurangabad.  Further  to  the  left  the  larse  dome  with  the  silt 
crescent  is  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Salla,  and  stifi  further  to  the  left  is  a 
mosque  on  the  site  of  the  Puneshvar  temple,  whose  images  are  said 
to  be  buried  under  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  The  mosque  bears  marks 
of  its  Hindu  origin  in  three  doorway  pillars,  two  of  which  are  (dd 
Hindu  work,  square  at  the  bottom,  then  rounded,  then  octagonal,  and 
again  square.  .The  door  is  also  Hindu  with  a  Ganpati  nidie  in  the 
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linteL  On  the  left  in  an  open  place  under  a  wooden  roof  are  some 
tombs.  Some  broken  pillars  plainer  than  those  at  the  doorway  lie 
jscattered  among  the  graves  on  the  left.  Behind  the  mosque  a  mght 
of  steps  led  from  Puneshvar's  temple  to  the  river  bed.  In  the  front 
courtyard  to  the  left  is  a  tiled  building  where  a  bier  or  tdbut  is  kept 
and  where  congregations  arelield  for  prayer. 

The  Thorla  or  Elder  Shaikh  Salla's  Shrine  on  the  site  of 
the  N^rdyaneshvar  temple,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Hisa 
MohidiUy  lies  on  the  Mutha  below  the  Mandai  market.  The 
tomby  which  has  a  plain  doorway,  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  space  inside  is  very  uneven  and  is  now  a  regular  burial  ground 
with  numerous  graves  round  the  central  tomb  which  is  a  circular 
domed  room.  To  the  east  and  south-west  are  remains  of  old  rest- 
houses.  Outside  the  main  entrance  and  facing  the  river  side  is  along 
building  of  plain  wood  work.  On  the  other  side  are  the  residences  (S 
the  tomb  ministrant  or  mujdvar,  and  in  the  middle  an  open  courtyard. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  the  inner  enclosure  through  an  archway 
imder  the  enclosure  wall  to  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  original 
Ndrdyaneshvar  temple  are  still  scattered  about  to  the  south-west  of 
Hisa  Mohidin's  tomb.  They  consist  chiefly  of  stone  columns  and 
lintels,  some  in  their  places  and  others  strewn  over  the  ground.  The 
columns  and  lintels  and  the  form  of  the  old  temple  are  in  the  old 
Hindu  style.  The  villages  granted  to  the  tombs  are  now  encumbered 
and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  ministrant  family  who  are  badly  oS. 

The  ShanvIr  Palace  in  Shanvdr  ward,  probably  at  that  time 
(1730-1818)  the  finest  modem  palace  in  the  Deccan,  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  later  Peshwds.  It  was  so  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827 
that  all  that  remains  is  the  fortified  enclosure  wall  about  200  yards 
long  by  150  yards  broad  and  twenty  feet  high.  The  lower  five  feet  of 
the  wall  are  built  of  solid  stone  and  the  upper  fifteen  feet  of  brick. 
The  wall  has  eight  bastions  and  five  gateways  in  the  Musalmdn  style, 
the  gates  with  high  pointed  arches.  Of  the  eight  bastions,  all  of  which 
are  of  stone  below  and  brick  above,  four  are  at  the  comers  and  four 
in  the  middle  of  each  face  the  north  one  having  the  main  gateway. 
The  wall  has  five  gateways.  The  main  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  wall  is  called  the  Delhi  gate  as  it  faces  Delhi.  The  huge 
wooden  door  remains  thick-set  with  iron  spikes  to  ward  off  elephants. 
The  gateway  is  flanked  by  large  twelve-sided  cut-stone  bastions  with 
turrets.  Above  the  main  entrance  is  a  large  hall  now  used  as  a 
record  room.  Inside  the  enclosure  are  lines  for  the  city  reserve 
police  and  a  garden  and  parade  ground.  On  the  north  to  the  east 
of  the  main  entrance  is  a  smaller  gate  the  name  of  which  is  not 
known.  Two  small  gates  in  the  eastern  wall  are  called  the  Ganesh 
and  Jdmbhul  gates,  the  Ganesh  called  after  an  image  of  Ganpati  on  one 
side  of  it  and  the  Jdmbhul  after  a  jdmbhul  or  Eugenia  jambolana 
tree  which  grew  near  it.  The  fifth  gate  is  in  the  south  wall  at  the 
western  end.  It  is  called  the  Mastdni  gate  after  Mastdni  the  beau- 
tiful Muhammadan  mistress  of  Bdjirdv  the  second  Peshwa  (1721-1740) 
who  used  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  palace  by  this  -gate.  Mast^Lni 
was  brought  by  Chimniji  Apa  from  Upper  India  and  presented  to 
the  Feshwa.    She  was  a  noted  beauty  and  the  Peshwa  was  extremely 
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fond  of  her.    Large  landed  property  and  buildings  were  granted  to 
her  and  a  garden  in  the  city  still  goes  by  her  name. 

The  site  of  the  Shan^to  palace  was  chosen  by  the  second  Peshwa 
BdjirdvBalMl  (1721  - 1740),  who,  according  to  the  well  worn  story, 
when  riding,  saw  a  hare  turn  on  a  dog  and  thought  that 
a  house  bmlt  on  that  site  would  never  be  taken.  The  site, 
which  is  about  4|  acres,  was  cleared  of  Koli  and  other  huts  and  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Peshwa  Bdjir^T  on  the  new  moon  of  the 
Musalm&n  month  of  Rajab  in  1729.  Part  of  the  foundation-laying 
ceremony  is  said  to  have  been  the  burial  of  a  live  Mdng.  Sh^u 
(1708-1749)  of  S&t^ra  told  the  Peshwa  not  to  put  the  main  entrance 
to  the  north  as  it  would  mean  a  war  with  Delhi,  the  Moghal  capital, 
of  whose  ruler  ShiLhu  always  considered  himself  a  vasscu.  In  defer- 
ence to  Shihu's  wishes  the  building  of  the  gate  was  stopped  and  it 
was  not  completed  till  after  Shdhu's  death  (1749)  by  the  third  Peshwa 
Bdl^ji  Bijir^y  (1740-1761).  The  palace  was  a  six:-storeyed  building 
with  four  large  and  several  smaller  courts  or  chavJcs,  The  courts 
were  called  either  from  the  objects  for  which  thev  were  set  apart  or 
the  persons  who  occupied  them.  One  was  called  t^hadicha  Chauk  or 
the  Granary  and  Stores  Court,  a  second  T^k  Chauk  or  the  Dairy 
Court,  a  third  Mudpdk  Chauk  or  the  Kitchen  Court,  a  fourth 
Pakvdnna  Chauk  or  the  Sweetmeat  Court,  and  two  others  SAvitrib^'s 
and  Yamundb^'s  Chauks  after  two  ladies  of  the  Peshwa's  family. 
The  halls  or  divdnkhdnda  of  the  palace  had  names  taken  either 
from  their  decorations  or  from  their  uses.  One  was  called  the  Gok^ 
Divjjnkhiina,  because  it  was  embellished  with  toys  and  decorations 
from  Gok^  in  Belgaum;  another  the  Ndch  Div^Lnkh^a  where 
dancing  parties  were  given ;  a  third  the  Kacheri  DivAnkhfJTia  or 
audience  hall,  where  statesmen  and  strangers  were  received ;  a  fourth 
the  Hastidanti  Div&nkhdna  or  ivory  hall  because  of  an  ivory  ceiling 
and  other  decorations;  the  fifth  the  Ganesh  Divdnkh^na  where 
Ganpati  was  yearly  worshipped  in  Bhddrapad  or  August-September ; 
a  sixth  the  Arse  Mahil  because  its  walls  and  ceiling  were  covered 
with  mirrors ;  and  a  seventh,  Ndrdyanr^v's  MahS  because  it  was 
specially  built  for  the  fifth  Peshwa  Ndrtiyanrtlv  (1772  - 1773).  These 
and  other  halls  were  in  the  form  of  a  standish  or  kalamddn  with  a 
central  main  hall  with  square  ceiling,  and  side  compartments  with 
sloping  ceilings  like  the  aisles  of  a  diurch.  The  pillars  supporting 
the  main  haUs  were  of  wood  cut  in  the  cypress  or  sum  pattern 
and  were  joined  together  on  the  top  by  thick  cusped  arches.  The 
ceilings  were  covered  with  beautiful  wooden  tracery  in  di£krent 
patterns.  The  wood  work  was  painted  with  figures  of  trees  and  men 
or  scenes  from  the  Pur^ns  in  enamel  and  gold.  The  stone  work 
inside  the  courts  was  throughout  finely  chiselled  and  polished. 
Most  of  the  important  courts  had  central  fountains.  ^  ^  The 
height  of  the  palace  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  the  spire  of 
Alcmdi  temple  twelve  miles  north  of  Poena  was  seen  from  the 
uppermost  terrace.  All  round  the  palace  thick  iron  chains  were 
himg  on  the  walls  to  ward  off  lightning  and  other  evil  spirits.    A 
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retinue  of  Brdhman  gervants  was  maintained  at  the  palace  at  a 
monthly  cost  of  £150  (Bs.  1600).  From  a  cistern  in  the  palace 
water  was  raised  to  the  seyenth  storey  and  carried  to  the  Madpdk 
courty  T^  court,  and  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The  fountain  in 
Phad  court  was  famous  for  its  size  and  beauty.  The  story  is  told  that^ 
while  the  palace  was  building,  no  one  thought  of  the  water-supply 
except  a  skilful  mason  who  stealthily  built  a  duct  under  the  wall  and 
made  a  reseryoir  near  the  Ganesh  gate.  When  the  palace  was 
finished  and  the  Peshwa  was  arranging  to  bring  water  from  the  Kdtraj 
aqueduct  into  the  palace  he  saw  no  way  except  by  pulling  down  a 
part  of  the  enclosure  wall  with  the  buildmg  on  it.  The  mason  showed 
his  duct  and  was  rewarded  for  his  foresight  by  the  grant  of  a  yillage 
near  Ahmadnagar  where  his  descendants  still  liye.  In  1755  stone 
towers  were  biult  oyer  the  gateways.  In  1788  the  Phad  court  was 
rebuilt  under  the  superintendence  of  N^na  Fadnayis.  In  1811  an 
Asmani  Mah^l  or  Sky  Hall  built  by  Bdjir^y  the  last  Peshwa  (1796- 
1817)  was  burnt  down.  In  1827  on  Thursday  the  bright  sixth  of 
Phdlgun  or  March- April  the  palace  caught  fire,  and  continued  burning 
about  a  fortnight.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
palace  was  destroyed.  Among  the  parts  sayed  was  the  Mirror  Hall 
which  has  since  been  remoyra.  The  palace  site  is  now  used  for  the 
reserye  force  of  the  Poena  city  police. 

The  SHUKKAyAR  Palace  in  ShukrayAr  ward  was  built  by  B^jirtlv 
the  last  Peshwa  in  1803-4.  It  was  partly  burnt  in  1820  and  the 
ruins  were  sold  by  Goyemment.  No  trace  but  the  bare  walls 
remains.  This  was  a  small  building  with  two  courts  and  two  upper 
storeys.     It  was  BAjiriy's  priyate  residence. 

SoMESHyAE's  Temple  in  the  Adity^  ward  was  built  by  N^rA- 
yanrdy  Ndtu  about  1830.  It  has  become  a  great  resort  lOT  wan- 
dering Gos&yis.  The  temple  is  now  (August  1884)  being  rebuilt 
by  public  subscription  among  the  Mdrw^  shopkeepers  in  the 
Kdpadganj  market  who  haye  already  giyen  about  £3000  (Rs.  30,000). 
The  b^y  of  the  temple  is  being  buut  of  polished  trap  with  marble 
columns  and  terraced  windows.  The  original  image  chamber  is 
preseryed  and  is  being  lined  with  masonry.  The  hall  will  be 
built  of  caryed  wood.  A  public  cistern  has  been  built  in  the 
yard  and  a  small  garden  has  been  made  at  the  back.  Along  the 
sides  are  rest-houses  for  Gos&yis,  The  doorway  with  a  small  drum- 
house  or  nagdrhhana  oyer  it  has  been  recently  rebuilt.  The  ling 
of  this  temple  is  a  natural  knob  of  rock  like  the  Omkireshyar 
ling  and  is  neld  in  high  yeneration.  The  great  day  of  the  temple  is 
Mahdahivrdtra  in  February  -  March.  The  temple  expenses  are  met 
by  subscriptions  among  the  traders  of  Kdpadganj. 

JooESHyARi  was  one  of  the  oldest  guardians  of  the  city  and  had  a 
temple  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  when  it  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  huts.  The  goddess,  who  is  now  painted  red  and  called 
Tdmbdi  or  Red  Jogeshyari,  is  formally  asked  to  all  marriage  and 
other  important  family  ceremonies.  The  temple  is  yery  plain  and 
built  of  solid  stone  with  a  shrine  and  a  small  hall  in  front.  On  the 
sides  are  platforms  with  images  of  Yithoba,  Mah^ey,  and  Ganpati. 
The  holy  days  of  the  temple  are  the  Navrdtra  in  September  -  October. 
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TulsibIg  Tbmplb  in  Budh^to  ward,  was  built  in  1761  by  order  of 
the  third  Peshwa  BdUji  B^jir^v  (1 740  - 1761) .  The  temple  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  garden  of  basil  or  tuUi.  Close  to  the  garden  a  stream  now 
dry  passed  by  the  Bed  Jogeshvari's  temple.  A  trace  of  the  stream 
remains  in  a  woman's  tomb  behind  the  Tutsi  Garden  which  must  once 
have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  building  of  the  temple  was 
superintended  by  Ndro  App6ji  who  was  also  made  the  temple  manager. 
The  Tulsib^g  is  about  one  acre  in  area  and  is  entered  by  a  small  door. 
It  contains  &ree  temples,  one  of  Bdm  in  the  middle,  of  Ganpati  on 
the  right  of  B4m,  and  of  Shiv  on  the  left.  Bdm's  temple  consists  of  a 
cutstone  and  vaidted  shrine  with  a  spire  and  an  arcaded  portico  with 
a  marble  floor.  Ganpati's  and  MaULdev's  temples  are  also  of  cutstone 
but  smaller  and  without  the  portica  In  front  of  the  temple  a  yard 
laid  out  in  flower  beds  is  crossed  by  payed  footpaths  which  lead  to 
thadifiEerent  temples.  Behind  the  temples  are  two  detached  halls 
beyond  one  of  which  is  a  basil  pillar.  Below  the  pillar  is  a  four- 
armed  stone  image  of  Vishnu  lying  on  the  serpent  Shesh.  In  frcmt 
of  Bdm's  temple  is  a  third  large  hall  about  twenty  feet  high  with  a 
wood-caryed  ceiling  and  a  fountain.  lUm's  temple  has  three  white 
marble  images  of  B4m  Sita  and  Lakshman.  In  front  of  lUm  in 
a  small  stone  shrine  is  a  black-stone  standing  image  of  Mdruti  with 
folded  hands.  Oyer  the  north  and  south  gateways  are  two  drum- 
houses  or  nagdrkhdnds  where  drums  are  beaten  daily  at  morning  eyen- 
ing  and  midnight  and  in  addition  at  noon  and  afternoon  on  Saturdays, 
the  day  on  ifdiich  Poena  passed  to  the  Peshw&9.  Additions  and 
alterations,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3000  (Bs.  30,000),  haye  lately  been 
made  to  the  temple  by  Mr.  Nandram  Ndik.  A  yery  elegant  new 
conical  cement  spire  140  feet  high  and  ornamented  with  ngures  foliage 
and  niches  has  been  built;  and  the  third  hall  or  sabhdmandap 
(60'  X  40'  X  20^)  has  been  rebuilt  of  massiye  wood*  Tidsib^g  is  the 
most  frequented  temple  in  Poena.  It  enjoys  a  grant  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  drum-house  from  the  Panrati  temple  reyenues  and  has 
shops  and  houses  whose  rents  go  towards  its  expenses. 

The  temple  of  YetIl  or  the  Ghost  King  in  Yet^  ward,  is  an 
ordinary  looking  and  popular  temple  with  a  shrine,  a  chamber,  and 
an  outer  hall.  Bound  the  outside  of  the  temple  runs  an  open  air 
passage  about  six  feet  wide,  and  round  the  outside  of  the  passage  is 
a  row  of  rough  undressed  stones  about  six  inches  high  coyered  with 
whitewash  and  tinped  with  redlead.  The  north  and  west  walls  of 
the  temple  are  also  marked  with  great  patches  of  redlead  and 
whitewash.  Near  the  entrance  door  is  a  small  altar  where  a  lamp 
bums  and  where  are  impressions  of  Yetdl's  feet  and  a  small  Nandi  or 
bull.  Low  caste  people  do  not  go  further ;  they  bow  beside  the  feet 
and  look  at  Yet41.  From  the  roof  of  the  shrine  or  chamber  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall  hangs  a  bell,  which,  according  to  the  temple 
ministrant,  one  of  the  Peshw^s  presented  to  Yet^  in  fulfilment 
of  a  yow  that  he  would  offer  Yet^  a  bell  if  the  casting  of  a  certain 
cannon  was  successful.  The  god  is  a  red  block  about  three  feet  hiffh 
and  three  feet  round.  The  top  is  roughly  made  into  the  shape  of  a 
man's  face  with  large  eyes  and  a  bkck. moustache.  It  istiiickly 
encrusted  witii  redlcwd.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  msmall  wreath  of 
ohrysaQtiiemums.    From  the  roof  nangs  a  garland  oi  bd  or  iSgle 
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marmelos  and  custard  apple  leaves  and  marigold  flowers^  and  across  the 
door  is  a  string  of  dry  mango  leaves.  The  god  is  washed  every 
day,  but  no  light  is  burnt  near  him.  Friday  is  his  big  day.  The 
god  is  a  pillar  of  cement  built  over  a  round  undressed  stone^ 
which,  about  ninety  years  ago,  a  Maratha  brought  from  the  village 
of  Bapgaon  in  the  Purandhar  sub-division.  His  great-grandson  is 
the  present  ministrant  or  pujdri.  All  classes  of  Hindus,  Br^Lhmans 
as  well  as  other  i)eople,  worship  this  Vetal.  Vet41  is  worshipped  in 
the  same  way  as  Bahiroba  and  other  Mardtha  gods.  Goats  are 
sacrificed  to  him  in  fulfilment  of  vows  ;  cocks  are  not  o£Eered.  Yetdl's 
chief  worshippers  are  athletes  and  sorcerers. 

Vishnu  Mandir  or  Vishnu's  temple  in  Gosdvipura  in  Somv^r 
ward  is  one  of  three  charitable  works  built  in  1846  at  a  cost  of  £13,000 
(Rs.  1,30,000)  by  a  wealthy  Gosavi  named  Bava  Narpetgir  Guru 
Kisangir  who  died  in  1859.  To  remedy  the  deficient  water-supply  of 
Gos^vipura  Bdva  Narpatgir  laid  a  branch  from  the  K^traj  aqueduct 
and  built  public  cisterns,  this  temple,  and  a  rest-house,^  The  work  was 
begun  in  1846  and  finished  in  1850.  The  temple  consists  of  a  small 
solid  stone  room  about  twenty  feet  square  with  a  vault  surmounted 
by  a  conical  tower.  The  objects  of  worship  in  the  room  are  images 
of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  The  tower  is  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  niches,  and  mythological  figures  in  stucco.  In  front  of  the 
room  is  an  arched  stone  portico.  Touching  the  portico  on  a  lower 
level  is  a  large  wooden  hall  or  sahhdmandap  open  on  the  north. 
The  hall  has  a  central  nave  and  aisles.  To  the  north  of  the 
temple  is  a  paved  quadrangle  surrounded  by  open  wooden  pillared 
halls.  To  the  north  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  a  second  with 
rooms  and  halls  on  the  sides.  The  first  quadrangle  has  a  neat  little 
fountain  and  outside  the  temple  premises  are  two  large  pubHc  dstems. 
Bdva  Narpatgir  has  endowed  the  temple  cisterns  and  rest-house  with 
lands  yielding  £50  (Rs.  500)  a  year. 

Vishnu's  Temple  in  Shukravdr  ward  was  built  by  Jivdjipant 
Anna  Khdsgivdle.  Behind  the  temple  is  a  water  cistern  or  hoAid  from 
which  Brdhmans  alone  are  allowed  to  draw  water.  Beyond  the 
cistern  was  a  garden  belonging  to  EMsgiv^le  with  a  dwelling 
surrounded  by  foimtains.  The  garden,  dwelling,  and  fountains  have 
been  removed  and  the  site  taken  by  the  Poena  municipality  for  the 
central  market.^  The  temple  is  in  two  parts,  a  shrine  and  a  portico, 
both  built  of  solid  stone  and  vaulted  with  a  spire.  In  front  is  an 
open  wooden  hall  or  sabhdmarulap  with  a  tiled  roof  where  PunJns  are 
read  every  evening  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

VishrAmbAg  Palace  in  Sad^shiv  ward,  now  used  for  the  Govern- 
ment High  School,  is  a  large  one-storeyed  mansion,  260  feet  long  and 
815  feet  broad.  The  palace  has  three  quadrangles  or  chauka  each 
with  open  halls  on  all  sides  on  the  ground-floor  and  enclosed  rooms 
with  numerous  windows  on  the  upper  floor.  The  chief  supports  on 
the  ground-floor  are  all  of  wood,  cut  square  and  placed  on  stone 
pedestals.    The  beams  and  girders  are  also  of  wood,  cut  and  dressed 


^  In  reward  for  his  public  spirit  Government  presented  the  B&va  with  a  gold 
bracelet.  >  See  above  pp.  337  -  338. 
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square.  The  oolonms  of  the  upper  floor  are  also  of  wood  carved  in 
the  cypress  or  suru  form.  The  columns  have  a  square  base  and  rounded 
top.  The  shafts  are  round  but  bulge  out  a  little  at  starting  and  taper 
at  the  head.  The  entablature  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  base  inverted 
though  smaller.  Above  the  entablature  the  column  runs  square  and 
receives  the  square  post  plate  and  over  it  the  beams.  The  space 
between  the  post  plate  and  the  entablature  is  filled  by  a  false  wooden 
arch.  The  arch  is  cusped  and  horse-shoe  shaped,  the  centre  raised  in 
a  point  by  turning  up  the  ends  of  the  two  uppermost  cusps  of  the 
arch.  The  shafts  are  carved  with  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  creepers 
and  the  base  and  entablature  are  enriched  with  foliage.  The  arches 
start  from  the  stem  which  carries  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  creeper. 
The  palace*  roof  was  originally  a  terrace,  but  it  has  been  lately  made 
into  a  tiled  roof.  The  quadrangles  or  chauka  are  well  paved  squares 
with  ample  room  for  lectures  and  other  meetings.  The  hindmost 
quadrangle  contains  three  small  cisterns  placed  in  a  line  in  the  centre 
and  fed  by  the  water  of  the  Ndna  Fadnavis  aqueduct.  Outside  the 
palace  is  a  large  public  cistern  called  Pushkami.  The  palace  was 
built  as  a  residence  by  B^ir^v  the  last  Peshwa  between^803  and 
1809  at  a  cost  of  £20,054  (lis.  2,00,540).  The  aqueduct  and  cisterns 
cost  a  further  sum  of  £850  (Rs.  8500).  The  palace  was  furnished  at 
a  cost  of  £1400  (Rs.  14,000),  and  an  establishment  at  a  monthly  cost 
of  £40  (Rs.  400)  was  kept  to  guard  it  and  attend  the  Peshwa  when 
he  lived  there. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Commissioner  of  the  Deccan 
(1818-1821),  Government  set  apart  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  out  of  the 
Dakshina  Fund,^  to  maintain  a  college  for  the  studv  of  the  Yedas  and 
Sh^tras.  The  college  or  Pdthshdla  was  started  in  this  palace  in  1821. 
About  1842  the  study  of  the  Yedas  was  stopped  and  classes  for  teaching 
English  were  substituted,  with  the  late  Major  Candy,  the  author  <3 
the  Marithi  Dictionary,  as  the  head  of  the  college  staff.  The  study 
of  the  Shistras  was  stopped  in  1856  and  the  first  Deccan  College  was 
formed  with  a  preparatory  school  attached.  In  course  of  time  (1868) 
the  very  handsome  Deccan  CoUeffe  buildings  now  in  use  were 
completed.  The  preparatory  school  which  then  became  the  High 
School  has  since  remained  in  the  Yishrdmbdg  palace.  In  May  1879 
the  front  quadrangle  of  the  palace  was  burnt  down  by  incendiaries. 
Public  subscriptions,  aided  by  municipal  contributions,  were  raised 
and  the  buildings  restored  somewhat  to  their  original  appearance.  It 
is  intended  to  make  the  restoration  complete. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  buildings  may  be  noted.  In 
Aditvdr  ward,  Ghorpade's  mansion  with  a  large  public  cistern 
and  a  Jahnandir  or  water-house  that  is  a  house  built  on  pillars 
in  water.  In  Budhvdr  ward  Mdnkeshvar's  palace  now  owned  by 
the  Elibe  banker  of  Indore,  and  Thatte's  temple  of  R&m ;  in  Ganj 
wardj  Rdje  Biffsher's  mosque;  in  Kasba  wuxl  IS&da  Fadnavis^ 
mansion  where  the  Peshw&i'  records  are  kept ;  in  N&rdyan  ward  the 
O^v^'s  mansion  the  Lakdi  bridge  ana  Yithoba's  temple;  in 
Shanvilr  ward  Appa  Balvant  MehanoLale's  mansion,  Chandrachud's 
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mansion^  Gadre's  mansion  owned  by  the  Dowager  lULni  of  Baroda 
and  now  occnpied  by  the  New  English  School,  Hanhareehvar's 
temple,  Holkar's  mansion,  Jamkhandikar's  mansion,  Sdnglikar's 
mansion,  and  Shirke's  mansion.  In  Shnkravdr  ward  Bdra  ImdmB* 
or  the  Twelve  Saints'  mosque,  Bhdu  Mansirdm's  mansion  built  by  a 
rich  contractor  Bhdu  Mansdrdm  in  1869,  and  Nandrdm  Niik's  man- 
sion  built  in  1859  both  favourite  resorts  of  Mardtha  chiefs  visiting 
Poena  on  business  or  pleasure,  and  the  Pant  Sachiv's  mansion  ;  and 
in  Yet^  ward  Ghaudhari's  mansion  now  in  possession  of  Rdv  S&heb 
Bhdjekar,  and  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  house  and  church. 

The  Cantonment,  the  eastern  section  of  Poona^  has  an  area  of 
about  4'25  square  miles,  about  80,225  people,  and  during  the  five 
years  ending  1883,  an  average  yearly  cantonment  revenue  of 
about  £6664  (Rs.  66,642}.^  It  is  a  rectangular  plot  of  land  about 
2'72  miles  from  north  to  south  and  varying  from  1*36  to  1*62  miles 
from  east  to  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peninsula 
railway,  on  the  east  by  Bahiroba's  stream,  on  the  south  by  a  line 
drawn  irgta  the  Ydnavdi  Hay  stacks  past  the  back  of  the  Military 
Prison  (8^)  to  the  cemetery  on  the  S4t&ra  road  (59),  on  the  south-west 
and  west  iby  the  Bhavdni  and  N^na  wards  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  line  of  the  Council  HaU  road  which  separates  it 
from  the  suburban  municipality. 

Almost  along  its  whole  length  to  the  Right  Flank  Lines  in  the 
extreme  south,  the  central  belt  of  the  Military  cantonment,  with  an 
area  of  130  acres,  is  kept  open  for  parade  and  other  military 
purposes.  Beyond  this  central  open  belt  to  the  north-east  are  the 
Ghorpadi  Lines  and  Barracks,  to  the  south-east  the  Y&navdi  Lines, 
to  the  south  the  Right  Flank  Lines  so  called  becaase  they  are  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  cantonment,  to  the  south-west  the  Neutral 
Lines  and  the  Petty  Staff  Lines,  to  the  west  the  Native  Infantry  Lines 
and  behind  them  the  Sadar  Bazdr,  to  the  north-west  the  Ordnance 
Lines  and  behind  them  the  Staff  Lines.  Beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  the  cantonment,  but  under  the  control  of  the  Cantonment 
Magistrate,  in  the  extreme  north-east  on  the  right  bank  of  Bahiroba's 
stream,  between  the  Peninsula  railway  and  the  river,  are  the  Native 
Cavalry  Lines. 

The  land  in  the  cantonment  forms  two  parts,  the  central  belt  most 
of  it  of  poor  soil  and  rock,  bare  of  houses,  and  with  few  trees  except 
those  that  line  the  roads  which  cross  and  encircle  it;  and  the  groups 
and  lines  of  residences  chiefly  of  Earopean  civil  and  military  officers 
in  the  Ghorpadi  lines  in  the  north-east,  in  the  Y&navdi  Lines  in 
the  south-east,  in  the  Right  Flank  Lines  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
Neutral,  Native  Infantry,  and  Staff  Lines  in  the  west  and  north-west* 
All  of  these  quarters  or  lines  are  well  provided  with  excellent  roads 
some  of  which  have  road-side  trees  and  riding  paths.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  in  enclosures  of  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  fenced  with  brick 
walls  or  low  cactus  hedges.     Many  of  the  enclosures  are  bare  of 


1  The  details  are :  Rb.  21,635  in  187980,  Rs.  24,840  in  1880-81,  lU.  85«607  in  1881-82, 
Ks.  1,08,394  in  1882-83,  and  lU.  92,837  in  1883-84. 
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trees.  Others^  especially  during  the  rains^  are  shady  gardens  well 
stocked  with  shrabs,  roses^  geraninms^  and  flowering  plants  and 
creepers.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  houses  are  one-storeyed 
buildings,  on  plinths  two  to  five  feet  high  with  stone  and  cement 
walls  and  tiled  roofs.  A  few  are  owned  and  held  by  wealthy  Natives 
but  most  are  owned  by  Natives  of  Poona  and. let  to  Europeans,  chiefly 
Civil  and  Military  officers  at  monthly  rents  of  £5  to  £15  (Bs,  50- 
150)  or  £80  to  £120  (Rs.  800  -  1200)  for  the  rainy  season.  Bach 
house  has  its  line  of  stables  and  servants'  quarters  generally  of  brick. 
Besides  these  lines  the  cantonment  limits  include  two  lines  of  small 
houses  with  small  front  gardens  and  paying  rents  of  £2  10«.  to  £7 
lOtf.  (Bs.  25  -  75)  a  month.  These  are  the  Ordnance  Lines  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Native  Infantry  Lines  and  the  Petty  Staff  Lines  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Neutral  Lines.  The  residents  of  these  lines 
are  chiefly  European  and  Eurasian  pensioners  and  Grovernment 
servants.  The  nine  lines  within  cantonment  limits  hare  4451  people 
of  whom  981  are  Europeans  and  the  rest  (3470),  chiefly  their  servants, 
QoanesOy  Musalmans,  and  Hindus. 

To  the  left  of  the  Native  Infantry  lines  is  the  Sadar  Baz&r  or 
chief  market  a  town  (1883)  of  2491  houses,  705  shops,  and  17,813 
people,  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule. 
The  main  thoroughfare  is  a  fine  broad  street  with  open  paved  gutters, 
broad  footpaths  lighted  vrith  kerosine  lamps,  and  shops  shaded  by 
fine  trees. 

Some  of  the  houses  are  small  and  poor  with  low  front  walls.  Most 
are  two-storeyed  many  of  them  built  on  a  plinth,  with  a  receding 
ground  floor  and  pillars  at  the  edge  of  the  plinth  supporting  an 
overhanging  upper  storey  with  projecting  beams  generally  without 
carving.  In  other  houses  the  ground  floor  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
plinth  and  in  the  upper  storey  is  an  overhanging  balcony.  Besides 
these  single  and  two-storeyed  houses  are  handsomer  buildings 
three  or  four-storeys  high  with  fronts  of  rich  strong  wood  work 
with  fine  rounded  pillars  and  deep  overhanging  bialconies  and 
verandas  with  iron  railings. 

The  owners  of  the  Sadar  Baz&r  houses  are  Hindu  traders  chiefly 
Gujardt  and  Mdrwir  Yinis,  Shimpis,  Telis^  and  K^mithis^  and  of  the 
poorer  dwellings  domestic  servants  to  Europeans.  Next  in  number 
to  the  Hindu  houseowners  come  Muhammadans,  Mehmans,  Bohords^ 
mutton  and  beef  butchers,  dealers  in  poultry,  Government  pensioners, 
and  domestic  servants  to  European&  P^rsis^  who  come  next  in 
number,  own  the  best  dwellings  and  are  the  chief  traders.  The 
Portuguese  who  are  chiefly  Government  clerks  own  some  well  built 
though  small  dwellings.  They  are  principally  medical  practitioners 
druggists  and  shopkeepers.  Goanese  and  Native  Christians  chiefly 
bakers  also  own  houses  and  live  in  them.  Monthly  house  rents  in 
the  Sadar  Baz^  vary  from  28,  (Be.  1)  for  a  hut  to  £1  lOa.  to  £2 
(Bs.15-20)  for  an  ordinary  dwelling.  Shop  rents  yary  for  small 
shops  from  lOs,  to  £1  10«.  (Bs.  5-15)  a  month  and  for  large  shops 
rise  to  as  much  as  £5  (Bs.  50).  Single  lodgings  or  rooms  are- 
Qsnally  let  at  about  2$.  (Be.  1)  month.  During  the  past  few  years, 
rents  have  risen  and  are  now  (1885)  high. 
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Chapter  XIT.  In  1883  the  Sadar  Baz^r  had  705  shops  of  which  114  were 

PLiMB.  grocers,  fifty-five  Bohora  cloth  sellers,  forty-nine  mutton  bntchers, 

forty-six  retail  country  liquor  sellers,  forty-five  shroffs  or  money- 
PooNA.  lenders,   thirty-eight  beef   butchers,   thirty-five  vegetable  sellers, 

Cantonmeiit.        thirty-five  bet^lnut  sellers,  thirty-five  tailors,  thirty  cloth  sellers, 
Sadar  Baadr,       twenty-seven    goldsmiths,    twenty-four   fruit  sellers,    twenty-two 
Shops,  wholesale  Europe  liquor  sellers,  eighteen  carpenters,  fifteen  retail 

bakers,  thirteen  palm-liquor  sellers,  thirteen  glass  bangle-sellers, 
twelve  wholesale  bakers,  twelve  fish  sellers,  nine  sodawater  and 
lemonade  sellers,  five  private  dispensaries,  five  bookbinders,  four 
perfume  sellers,  four  cigar  sellers,  four  ironsmiths,  four  watchmakers, 
three  salt-meat  sellers,  three  booksellers,  two  tent-makers,  two 
glaziers,  two  workers  in  tin,  two  photographers,  and  one  ice-seller. 
Besides  the  five  private  dispensaries  which  were  owned  by  Portuguese 
and  Hindus,  a  charitable  dispensary  for  medical  advice  and  treatment 
is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  cantonment  fund.  As  regards  the 
caste  or  race  of  the  different  classes  of  shopkeepers  the  photographers 
and  the  ice-maker  were  P^rsis,  the  tailors  and  tent-makers  Mar^tha 
and  Eim&thi  Shimpis,  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  chiefiy  Pardeshi 
and  Telangi  Mochis,  the  glaziers  and  carpenters  P&rsi  Hindu  and 
Musalm^  carpenters,  the  palm-liquor  seUers  P&rsis  Mar&thte 
and  E&mdthis,  the  grocers  chiefly  Gujarat  and  Mdrw^r  Ydnis,  the 
cigar-sellers  Goane8eandMadr&3  Hindus,  theAt^rs  or  perfume  sellers 
Muhammadans,  the  wholesale  Europe  liquor  sellers  chiefly  P4rsis, 
the  bakers  almost  all  Ooanese,  the  goldsmiths  Pardeshi  Mardtha 
Gujardti  and  Telangi  goldsmiths,  the  sodawater  and  lemonade  sellers 
mostly  Hindus,  the  cloth-sellers  chiefly  Mehmans  Oujar&t  Y&nia  and 
Shimpis,  the  beef  and  mutton  butchers  Muhammadans,  the  vegetable 
sellers  Hindas  and  Muhammadans,  and  the  fish  sellers,  some  of  whom 
import  fish  from  Bombay  in  ice^  Pdrsis  and  Hindus.  In  addition 
to  these  705  ordinary  shops  are  eleven  large  shops,  one  a  branch  of 
a  joint  stock  company,  six  owned  by  Europeans,  one  by  a  Hindu, 
two  by  P&rsis,  and  one  by  a  MusAlman.^ 

During  the  south-west  monsoon  that  is  between  June  and 
October  several  European  and  native  tailors,  milliners,  and  dress 
makers  come  from  Bombay  to  Poena.  Of  liquor  shops  in  the  Sadar 
Baz^r  twenty-two  sell  wholesale  Europe  spirits  wine  and  beer,  and 
forty-six  shops  retail  country  liquor  and  thirteen  shops  retail  palm 
liquor  or  toddy.  Country  liquor  is  distilled  by  a  contractor  at  a 
distillery,  which  is  under  Government  supervision,  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  cantonment.  Palm  liquor  is  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poena  by  a  contractor  who  pays  Government  a 

*  The  branch  of  the  joint  stock  company  is  Treacher  and  Ca's  ffeneral  merchanti 
obemists  and  drasffists ;  the  six  Eoropean-owned  shops  are  Badham  Pile  and  Company 
clothiers,  Mrs.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Taylor  milliners,  Mr.  J.  Farbetein  hair  cutter, 
Marcks  and  Company  watchmakers,  PhiUipe  and  Company  chemists,  and  Watson 
and  Company  ^neral  merchants;  the  one  Hinda-owned  shop  is  Morgan  and 
Balkrishna  chemists  druggists  commission  agents  and  auctioneers ;  the  two  B&rsi« 
owned  shops  are  Cooper  and  Company  booksellers  and  stationers,  and  Orr  and 
Hirjibhid  saddlers  boot  and  shoemakeis  commission  agents  and  anotioneen ;  and 
the  one  MusalmAn-owned  is  Ludha  Ibrahim  and  Company  general  merchants  and 
auctioneers. 
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certain  dam  for  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  within  a  certain  area.  The 
country  spirits  are  chiefly  distiiled  from  moha  or  Bassia  latifolia 
flowers  and  sugar.  The  tavern  keepers  are  Pdrsis,  Hindus,  and 
some  Muhammadans.     The  business  is  brisk  and  lucrative. 

Except^  a  few  poor  European  pensioners  the  Sadar  Baz^is  peopled 
by  Natives.  They  are  of  two  classes  outsiders  and  locals.  The 
outsider  classes  are  chiefly  P&rsis  from  Bombay^  Bohords  from 
Gujarat,  Mehmans  from  Gutch,  and  Y&nis  from  Qujar&t  and  Mdrw^. 
The  chief  local  classes  are  Br^hmans,  Buruds,  Ch^mbhiLrSy 
E^m&this^  M^lis^  Mardth&s,  Mochis,  Shimpis>  and  Sondrs.  The 
outsiders  are  rich  and  prosperous,  the  locals  are  chiefly  craftsmen 
who,  though  well-to-do,  have  not  risen  to  wealth. 

The  first  Pdrsis  who  settled  in  the  Sadar  Baz^r  came  from  Sirur 
in  East  Poena  in  1818  when  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops  were  moved 
from  Sirar  to  Poena.  They  opened  four  Europe  shops  in  thatched 
huts.  The  first  to  build  a  permanent  shop  was  one  Mr.  Motdbhai  and 
the  others  followed  his  example.  The  richest  of  them  was  Bejanji 
Canteenv^Ia  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  present  mail  contractor 
Mr.  Frdmji  Ardeseer  who  built  a  large  shop  in  the  Sadar  Baz^r  and 
at  Kirkee.  The  Pdrsis  now  form  a  prosperous  community.  They  live 
in  Main  street  and  deal  chiefly  in  European  liquor,  oilman's  stores, 
and  groceries.  Others  are  watchmakers,  carpenters,  bookbinders, 
coach*  builders,  house-painters,  hotel-keepers,  and  clerks.  A  few  are 
men  of  property  who  live  on  the  rents  of  lands  and  houses.  The 
traders  order  almost  all  their  stores  from  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Their  chief  patrons  are  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Bohords, 
Shia  Musalmdns  chiefly  of  Gajardt  origin,  came  to  the  Sadar  Baz&r 
soon  after  it  became  a  British  camp»  They  are  said  to  have  begun 
by  selling  raw  cotton.  They  now  deal  in  piece  goods,  oilman's  stores> 
crockery,  hardware,  and  glass.  They  never  sell  liqaor  or  lend  money. 
The  Mehmans,  who  are  Sunni  Musalm^Uis  of  Cutch,  settled  in  the 
Sadar  Baz&r  in  1835.  They  had  traded  with  Europeans  in  Cutch 
and,  finding  them  profitable  patrons,  followed  them  to  Bombay  and 
from  Bombay  to  Poena.  They  began  as  hawkers  selling  piece 
goods  muslins  and  woollens.  Later  on  they  dealt  in  oilman's  stores^ 
and  they  now  sell  English  millinery,  harness  and  saddlery,  plated 
ware,  crockery  and  glass,  piece  goods,  furniture,  and  horses  and 
carriages.  They  do  not  sell  liquor  or  lend  money.  Some  live  on 
incomes  drawn  from  land  and  house  property*  They  deal  direct 
with  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ydnis  or  Banias  were 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Sadar  Bazdr  and  are  now  the  largest  body  of 
traders.  They  are  of  three  classes,  Guiarii>t  Mdrw^  and  Ling^yat 
V^nis,  all  hardworking  and  moneymaking.  The  Lingdyats  have 
the  best  name  for  fair  dealing ;  the  Qujar^tis  and  Mkrwdris  are 
hated  for  their  hard  greedy  ways.  Most  of  all  three  classes  deal  in 
grain  and  pulse.  O&ers  trade  in  piece-goods  both  European  and 
h>cal,  and  a  few  mostly  Qujar&tis  do  nothing  but  lend  money. 
Borrowing  from  these  V^nis  leads  many  Eurasian  youths  to  ruin. 
Grain  deiders  buy  wholesale  from  city  traders  and  sell  retail  in  the 
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cantonment.  Besides  dealing  in  grain  they  generally  sell  tea^  coffeOj 
sngar^  tobacoo^  and  kerosine  oil  which  they  bring  from  Bombay. 
The  piece-goods  dealers  bring  most  of  their  goods  from  Bombay. 
They  sell  to  Europeans  and  Eurasians^  but  their  chief  castomers 
are  low  class  Hindus.  Ling&yat  and  OujaHbt  Ydnis  generally 
begin  life  by  taking  service  with  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper  of  their 
own  class.  They  save  and  lay  by  and  start  on  their  own  accoant. 
A  Mdrwdri  generally  begins  by  carrying  a  sack  of  parched  grain 
which  he  barters  for  old  iron  and  broken  bangles.  He  is  a  great 
child-tempter  giving  children  parched  grain  and  sometimes  a 
copper  or  two  for  any  little  article  they  may  pilfer  from  their  parents' 
houses.  After  a  time  the  M4rw4ri  opens  a  small  shop  and  saves  by 
the  practice  of  the  strictest  thrift. 

Of    the    nine    local    classes  Brdhmans,     most    of    whom    are 
Deshasths,  are  a  small  body.    Shrinking  from  risk  spoils  them  as 
traders.      Graft    and  thrift    are  their  two  leading  moneymaking 
traits.     Most  are  clerks  in  Government  and  private  service.     Bumds 
or  bamboo  workers^  who  live  chiefly  in  Main  street,  make  wicker 
and   basket  work  and  matting.     The  women  earn  as    much   as 
the  men,   who,  though    orderly  and    hardworking,  are  given    to 
drink.     Ch^mbhdrs  or  Leather  workers  are  a  poor  Mardthi-speaking 
class.     They  make  chaplds  or  sandals,  and  Dqccan  Brtlhman  shoes 
called  joda«.    Their  women  help  by  lining  the  upper  part  of  Brihman 
shoes  with  silk.     They  are  poor,  partly  because  they  have  a  caste 
rule  against    making  English  boots  and  shoes.     Kdmdthis  are  a 
class  of  Telngn-spe^ing  craftsmen  and  labourers  who  live  chiefly 
near  Malcolm's  pond.     They  are  of  many  castes  bat  the  largest 
class  are  K6mdthi  flower  gardeners  or  Phul  Mdlis  who  do  not  grow 
flowers  but  work  chiefly  as  masons  and  contractors.     The  men 
though  active  and  clever  are  often  careless  and  dissipated,  sometimes 
kept  by  their  wives  who  are  excellent  workers.     A  few  K^mi^this 
have  risen  to  be  clerks.     Mdlis,  who  belong  to  the  Phul  Mdli  or 
flower  gardener  division,  do  nothing  but  grow  flowers.    Though  poor 
they  are  frugal  and  live  within  their  means.     Mardthds  are  a  large 
but  poor  class.     Some  are  petty  shopkeepers  selling  mutton  liquor 
and  betelnut  and  tobacco.      Many  are  husbandmen  and  market 
gardeners,    and    this    section    has    greatly    prospered    since    the 
opening    of    the    Khadakvdsla    canal.     But    many,   perhaps  one- 
half,    are    idle  and    debauched.      Mochis  or   Shoemakers   are   of 
two    classes    Madriisis    and    Pardeshis.       The     Madrdsis,    whose 
home  tongue  is  Tamil,  are  excellent  workmen  both  as  boot  and 
shoe  and  as  harness  makers.     Chiefly  through  their  skill  Poena- 
made    European     boots    are    in    demand    all  over    the    Deccan 
and  in  Bombay.     They  are  highly  paid  and  might  have  constant 
employmentj  but  they  are  idle  and  given  to  drink.     Most  of  them 
always  spend  some  drunken  days  after  getting  their  wages.    They 
eat  flesh,  including  beef,    daily,  and  have  lately  taken  to  coffee 
drinking.     Pardeshi  Mochis  from  Bengal  speak  Hindustani  at  home 
and  are  generally  single.    They  are  clever  workmen  making  boots 
and  shoes  for  Mehmans,  who  send  them  to  Bombay  and  other  parts 
of  the  Presidency.     They  eat  flesh  except  beef,  and  drink  liquor. 
Shimpis  or  Tailors  are  of  two  maiiLdassefl  N&mdevs  and  Jains^  and 
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among  N&mdeVB  are  two  divisiond^  Mar&th&s  and  Telangis.  The 
N^mdeys  and  Jains  are  bitter  rivals  aooordiag  to  the  Namdev 
saying  '  Spare  a  serpent,  not  a  Jain  Shimpi/  Most  of  them  live  in 
Main  street.  They  are  hardworking  and  carefal  but  given  to  drink. 
Their  chief  business  is  selling  cloth  and  clothes.  Sondrs  or  gold 
a^d  silver  smiths,  some  of  whom  are  P^nch^s  or  anti-Br&hman 
Sondrs  and  others  ordinary  Mardtha  Sondrs,  live  chiefly  in  Main 
street.  They  have  good  employment  both  from  Europeans  and 
Natives  and  are  well-to-do. 

The  Cantonment  has  eight  principal  streets,  Slast,  Main,  Centre, 
Grain  Market,  West,  Sacbapir,  Ddddbhdi  Bhootee^  and  Sholdpnr 
and  Bhavdni  Petb  Boada  East  street,  4200  feet  long,  contains  the 
principal  shops  for  the  supply  of  Europe  goods  and  articles  of  dress 
and  clothing.  Main  street,  4680  feet  long,  contains  347  houses. 
The  larger  ^ohords'  shops  and  tailoring  establishments  and  sellers 
of  Europe  spirits  wines  and  beers  are  established  in  this  street* 
Centre  street,  2280  feet  long,  contains  239  houses  with  shops  of 
Vdni  grocers.  Grain  Market  street,  480  feet  long,  contains  twenty- 
eight  houses  chiefly  occupied  by  grain  dealers.  West  street,  8420 
feet  long,  is  a  great  thoroughfare  to  the  west  of  the  Sadar  Bazdr 
running  from  north-west  to  the  south  of  the  bazdr,  beginning  at  the 
Jamsetji  fountain  and  terminating  south  of  the  Malcolm  pond. 
Sachapir  sti*eet  1800  feet  long  and  containing  eighty-one  houses 
is  one  of  the  approaches  to  Poena  city  from  the  cantonment 
Ddddbhdi  Bhootee  street,  called  after  its  chief  resident  Mr.  Ddddbhdi 
Bhootee,  is  1980  feet  long  and  contains  thirty-two  houses  The 
large  Oavlivdda  in  the  old  Modikhdna  quarter  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  street.  Sholapur  road  2040  feet  long  has  the  Government 
Bakery  and  the  large  business  buildings  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Balkrishna,  auctioneers  and  merchants.  To  the  south  of  the  road 
near  Messrs.  Balkrishna's  premises  is  a  neat  row  of  buildings  used 
as  residences  and  shops.  Bhav^ni  Peth  road,  720  feet  long,  contains 
twenty-six  houses  chiefly  occupied  by  Mirw&r  moneylenders. 

The  management  of  the  cantonment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
cantonment  committee  of  thirteen  members,  nine  official  cuidiour 
non-official,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Officer  Commanding  the 
Station  and  with  the  Cantonment  Magistrate  as  Secretary.^  Subject 
to  rules  passed  by  (Government  this  committee  at  monthly  or  more 
frequent  meetings  fixes  the  strength  and  the  pay  of  the  cantonment 
staff.  Under  the  control  of  the  committee,  the  Cantonment 
Magistrate  as  executiye  head  manages  the  conservancy  and 
sanitation  of  the  cantonment  which  for  conservancy  purposes  has 
been  divided  into  eleven  wards.  The  conservancy  staiff  clean  private 
latrines  and  remove  nightsoil  from  private  houses  at  a  monthly 
charge  of  6(1.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  from  each  house.'    Li  all  parts  of  the 
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1  The  official  memben  are:  The  Collector  and  Distrioi  ICagistrate,  the  Diyinonat 
Deputy  Surgeon  General,  the  Executive  Engineer*  three  officers  in  monthly  rotation 
commanding  Regiments  stationed  at  Poena,  the  Civil  Surgeon,  the  £!zecntive 
Engineer*for  Irrigation,  and  the  Cantonment  Magistrate. 

s  The  strength  of  the  conservancy  staff  is  103 -road  sweepeis  and  96  nightsoil-meni^ 
supervised  by  twelve  supervisors  or  miMda$n»  and  two  inspectorB,, 
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,  cantoxonent,  not  in  the  eh&tge  of  regimental  or  other  special 
establislimentg,  tlie  oantomaent  conserrancj  staff  remove  all  filth 
and  ru,bbia3i  from  the  public  roadd  dnd  streets^  from  pablic  latrinea 
slanghter-liaases  and  other  places^  ffoia  receptacles  px^)Tided  for 
fiUh  and  rubbishy  and  from  pablic  and  private  premises  to  the 
/committee  maijiare  yard  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  ShoMpnr 
.bridge  and  north , of  the  ShoMpur  road  beyond  the  new  cemetery  (60)« 
From  the  canton];ae)it  fund  the  Sadar  Baz&r  and  other  parts  of  the 
cantonment  are  kept. dean.  The  Sadar  Baz^r  streets  are  lighted 
by  456  kerosine  lamps^.-the  posts  made  of  iron  in  Bombay  and  the 
lanten^i^  also  of  iron,  in: Poena.  The  streets  are  provided  with  snrfaeer 
^ains  which  are  twice,  flushed  daily  to  carry  off  house  suUage,  the 
water  draining  into  tiie  TA&oik  watercourse  or  ndla.  Eight  large 
public  cisterns  .for  free  drinkiBg  water,  three  stand-pipes  two  at 
Ohorpadi  and  one  at  V^navdi,  and  large  sheds  of  fourteen  blocks 
,<X)ntaining  428  stalls,  five  containing  144  stalls  in  Shol&pur  Baz^r 
and  nine  containing  284  stalls  in  Old  Modikh^na  near  D^dllbh^i 
Bhootee  street  for  milch  cattle,  have  ^ao  been  provided.  There  are 
two  slaughter  houses,  one  for  bullocks  a^ad  cows,  the  other  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  buildings  are  close  to;the  Government  slaughteries 
south  of , the  Military  Prison  ^(86)  on  the  road  to  Kondva  village.  The 
daily  Average  of  animals  slaughtered  is,  in  the  fair  season,  sixty-five 
sheep. and  goats. and  eighteen  cows  and  calves  ;  and  in  the  monsoon 
120  sheep  and  goats  and  eighteen  to  twenty  cows  and  calves.  In 
ibhe  west  and  northrwest  the  roads  are  daily  watered  during  the  diy 
months,  and  .the  most  frequented  roads  are,  in  dark  nights,  lighted 
ixj  456  kerosine  lamps.  In  1883-84  the  cantonment  had,  including  a 
^balance  of  £6797  (Rs.  67,970),  an  income  of  £16,081  (Rs.  1,60,810), 
aiid  an  e3lpe^diture  of  £16,907  (Rs.  1,59,070).  The  chief  sources  of 
jb^C9me  are  octroi  duties  and  property  rates,  ili^nanses,  and  fees  and 
passes ;  the  main  charges  are  under  conservan<7,  public  works,  and 
lock-hospital. 

The  normal  strength  of  the  Poena  garrison  is  4620  of  whom  1165 
are  Europeans  and  3455  Natives.  The  accommodation  for  troops 
in  Poena  provides  for  a  garrison  of  two  European  Infantry  Regi- 
ments, one  Mountain  Battery,  one  Native  Cavalry  Regiment,  and 
three  Native  Infantrv  Regiments.  Of  these  troops  the  two  European 
^fantry  Regiments  are  in  the  Ohorpadi  and  Vdnavdi  Barracks,  details 
of  which  are  given  below  und^er  Objects  (70  &  116).  The  Mountain 
Battery  is  in  the  old  Horse  Artillery  Lines  about  half  a  mile 
fioiith-east  of  the  Vdnavdi  Barracks.  The  NMiyie  pavalry  Regiment 
is  in  the  Native  Cavalry  Lines  dbout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  cantoniQent  (109).  The  three  Native  Infantry  Reg^tpents 
are  in  the  right  flank,  centre,  and  left  flank  lines  between  the 
Y&navdi  and  Ohorpadi  European  Barracks.  There  are  also,  besides 
Commissariat  buildings,  the  Transport  Lines  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  west  of  St.  Mary's  church  (109).  For  the  treatment  of 
European  troops  there  is  one  Station  Hospital  in  the  V&navdi 
Lines  and  one  small  Staff  Hospital.  Each  of  the  Native  Regiments 
has  its  own  hospital.  There  is  also  a  first  class  Lock  Hospital 
Ifith  a  medic^  D$cer  in  charge  and  224  registered   prostitutes^ 
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The  Lock    hospital  rales  are  in  force  iritliin  tliree  miles  of  the 
cantonment.^ 

The'  Poena  cantonment  dates  from  the  battle  of  Kirkee  and  the 
capture  of  Poena  city  on  the  6th  and  the  17th  of  November  1817. 
After  the  capture  of  the  city  the  troops  were  encamped  in  tents  on 
the  spot  now  called  the  Ordnance  Lines*  The  troops  were  attended 
by  Ydni  grain  dealers  and  other  traders  whose  two  lines  of  thatched 
hats^  now  in  Main  and  T^but  streets,  were  the  beginning  of  the  Sadar 
Baz&r.  As  has  been  noticed  under  population  the  next  additions 
were  P^rsi  traders  from  Sirur  and  Bohora  Musalmdn  traders  from 
Poena  soon  after  the  market  was  started^  and  Mehman  Mu  salmons 
from  Cutch  about  1835.  The  ShoULpur  Baz^r,  about  500  yards 
south-east  of  the  Sadar  Baz^r,  was  started  at  the  same  time  (1818) 
by  the  Madras  Pioneers  whose  camp  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Transport  Lines.  The  break  up  of  the  Queen's  Bazdr  on  the 
site  of  the  Ydnavdi  Ball  Alley  further  strengthened  the  ShoUpnr 
Baz^r.  The  Y^navdi  Baz&r  was  established  about  1825  near  the  site 
chosen  for  an  encampment  of  a  brigade  of  Artillery.  About  this  time 
Bishop  Heber  mentions  the  cantonment  as  lying  on  raised  ground 
to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  streets  were  wide  and  the  cantonment 
well  arranged  and  handsome.  There  was  a  good  station  library  for 
soldiers  and  another  for  officers^  regimental  schools^  and  a  spacious 
and  a  convenient  church  but  in  bad  architectural  taste.'  The 
Ghorpadi  Baz&r  was  started  in  1844  on  the  spot  where  the  Ghorpadi 
hospital  stands.  It  was  afterwards  moved  east  to  its  present  site. 
Behind  the  Council  Hall  (52)^  on  the  site  afterwards  held  by  the 
Simpers  and  Miners^  a  native  cavalry  regiment  was  stationed  and 
a  baz4r  sprang  up.  All  traces  were  cleared  away  in  1882  when  the 
Sappers  were  moved  to  New  Jh&nsi  (89)  in  Kirkee.  Barracks  were 
built  at  Ghorpadi  in  1842,  1849,  and  1880,  and  large  double 
fitoreyed  barracks  at  Y^navdi  between  1861  and  1872.^  The  first 
houses  for  regimental  officers  were  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Native  Infantry  lines.  The  houses  at  first  were  temporary  thatched 
buildings  made  by  P^rsis  and  other  traders  in  the  Sadar  Baz^r. 
With  tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  troops  rows  and  groups  of 
residences  bfuve  been  built  first  at  Y&navdi,  then  at  the  Neutral 
Lines,  and  then  at  GhorpadL  From  the  growing  importance  of 
Poena  as  one  of  the  head-quirters  of  Government,  the  demand  of  civil 
and  military  offiqers  for  houses  and  offices  has  steadily  increased 
and  has  led  to  the  building  of  the  stafiF  lines  to  the  north  of  the 
cantonment  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  and  the  river. 

The  cantonment  of  Earkee  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mutha,  about 
four  miles  nprth*-wesdi  of  the  Poena  Cantonment,  includes  an  area 
of  about  2709  acres.  It  is  bounded  roughly  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  Mula,  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  old  Government 
gardens  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  parade  ground,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  line  from  the  parade  ground  ridge  to  the  Mula  river.  It 
is  a  fiat  plain  except  close  to  the  river  where  it  is  scored  with  water 
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1  Benson's  Compendiom  of  Information  regarding  Poona»  15-16,  22-23,  26,43« 
^Contributed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Plnnkett.  >  Narrative,  H.  JSOS  -  209. 

f  The  details  aie  given  beUm  «nder  Objeoti  (70  and  116). 
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courses.  To  the  north  and  west  much  of  the  land  is  barren  and 
rocky  growing  little  but  grass  and  a  few  stunted  trees.  To  the 
north-east  are  patches  of  rich  soil  watered  by  a  canal  from  Lake 
Fife  and  growing  rich  crops  of  sugarcanOi  Much  of  the  south 
ifi  closely  covered  with  young  bdbhul  trees.  Most  of  the  roads  are 
well  shaded.  There  is  only  one  Europe  shop^  and  the  houses 
are  almost  all  small^  with  large  trees  round  the  enclosures,  within 
which  however  there  are  few  shrubs  or  flowers. 

Kirkee  is  the  principal  Artillery  station  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners.  The 
garrison  of  Kirkee  includes  the  Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners,  one 
battery  of  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  two  Field  Batteries,  one  company 
of  European  Infantiy,  and  one  company  of  Native  Infantry.  The 
presence  of  the  Powder  Works  (72)  and  the  Small  Arms  Ammunition 
Factory  (104)  give  Kirkee  a  special  military  importance. 

The  Kirkee  Bazdr  was  established  in  1822  by  the  4th  light 
Dragoons  who  came  here  from  Kaira  in  Gujardt.  Kirkee  Cantonment 
has  thirty-three  bungalows  owned  by  Pdrsis  and.  Hindus,  and  rented 
by  the  military  officers  stationed  at  Kirkee,  and  by  the  subordinates 
of  the  Gunpowder  and  Small  Arms  Ammunition  Factories.  In  the 
market  place  or  bazdr  are  464  houses  generally  single  storeyed,  the 
walls  of  burnt  brick  or  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  432  tiled  and  of 
thirty-two  thatched.  Besides  the  troops  and  the  European  and  other 
mechanics  employed  in  the  Small  Arms  and  Gunpowder  Factories, 
the  population  consists  of  servants  of  officers  and  their  families, 
and  grasscutters,  butchers,  cowkeepers,  grainsellers,  woodsellers, 
petty  traders,  and  others  usually  found  in  a  large  regimental  baz^. 
The  cantonment  has  one  palm  liquor,  one  country  spirit,  one  opium, 
and  two  European  liquor  shops. 

The  cantonment  has  one  Muhammadan  burying  ground,  and  a 
Hindu  burning  and  burying  ground  to  the  north  of  the  bazdr,  and 
two  Christian  graveyards,  one,  now  closed,  at  the  corner  between  the 
main  road  and  the  north  end  of  Holkar's  Bridge  (75),  and  the  other, 
now  in  use,  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Holkar's  Bridge  to  the 
Gunpowder  Factory. 

The  income  of  the  Kirkee  Cantonment  Funds  for  1883-84  was, 
including  a  balance  of  £424  (Rs.  4240),  £1337  (Rs.  13,370)  and 
the  expenditure  £1072  (Bs.  10,720).  The  chief  sources  of  income 
are  a  grazing  fund,  fees,  passes,  taxes,  and  licenses,  and  the 
chief  heads  of  expenditure  are  a  Lock  Hospital  and  conservancy. 
The  Cantonment  is  managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Commanding  Officer  at  Earkee  as  the  permanent  President,  and  eight 
members,  the  Collector  and  District  Magistrate,  the  Senior  Regimental 
Officer,the  Senior  Medical  Officer,  theOfficer  Commanding  the  Sappers 
and  Miners,  the  Executive  Engineer  Poena  and  Kirkee,  the  Medical 
Officer  in  charge  Kirkee  Lock  Hospital,  the  Cantonment  Magistrate 
Poena  and  Kirkee,  and  the  Station  Staff  Officer.  The  committee 
meets  monthly  for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  military  officer 
is  secretary  to  the  Kirkee  Cantonment  committee,  and  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  establishment  maintained  from  Cantonment 
funds.    The  Cantonment  Magistrate,  Poena,  has  charge    of    the 
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tnagisterial  work  of  the  cantonment.  All  criminal  cases  arising 
at  Kirkee  are  either  sent  to  Poena  for  trial  or  are  tried  at  Kirkee  by 
the  Cantonment  Magistrate^  Poena. 

The  New  Jhinsi  lines  in  which  are  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  have 
lately  been  bnilt  to  the  south-east  of  Kirkee.  The  baz^  attached 
to  the  new  lines  is  small,  including  about  fourteen  houses  which 
are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  followers  and  petty  dealers  attached  to 
the  corps.  For  cantonment  purposes  the  New  Jh^nsi  lines  are 
included  in  the  station  of  Kirkee. 

The  Ci\dl  Lines  or  Suburban  Ma  nicipality,  started  on  12th  February 
1884,  includes  an  area  of  about  one  and  three  quarters  of  a  square 
mile  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  Poena  cantonment.  This  area  is 
divided  by  the  railway  into  two  nearly  eqaal  sections.  The  south- 
railway  section  has  a  length  from  the  railway  south  to  the  Synagogue 
(113)  of  about  1200  yards,  and  from  about  the  same  breadth  in  the 
north,  from  the  west  end  of  the  railway  station  (97)  totheCouncilHall 
(52),  it  gradually  nai-rows  to  about  300  yards  in  the  south.  Thenorth- 
railway  section  is  a  rectangular  block  about  1200  yards  from  north  to 
south  from  the  railway  to  the  river,  and  about  1500  yards  from  east  to 
west  from  the  Koregaon  road  to  a  line  running  from  the  east  end  of 
the  railway  station  to  the  river.  Most  of  the  north  section,  especially 
towards  the  river,  is  rich  black  soil  cropped  and  well  wooded.  It 
contains  the  Bund  Grardens  (47)  in  the  north  and  four  groups  of 
houses,  the  four  houses  or  ChAr  Bungalows  parallel  to  and  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Koregaon  road ;  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bund  Garden  road  which  crosses  the  section  from  ita 
south-west  to  its  north-east  comer ;  and  in  the  west  Sir  A.  Sassoon's 
bungalows  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Civil  Lines,  that  run 
norUi  from  the  east  end  of  the  railway  station.  Except  in  the  west, 
where  is  rich  cropped  land,  most  of  the  south-railway  section  is  like 
the  cantonment  of  poor  soil  and  the  style  of  houses  and  gardens  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  west  parts  of  the  cantonment. 

For  conservancy  purposes  the  Suburban  Municipality  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  one,  including  thd  parts  on  the  north  of  the 
railway  line  up  to  the  river ;  the  second  the  part  south  of  the  railway 
line  up  to  the  city  limits ;  and  the  third  the  parts  along  Kirkee  road 
firom  the  railway  overbridge  near  the  Sangam  (99)  to  the  Kirkee 
Cantonment  boundary  near  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Cursetji  and  Sons. 

The  suburban  municipal  limit  includes  184  houses,  135  of  them 
bungalows  with  a  total  population  of  2597  and  during  the  rains  of 
about  3000.  The  chief  residents  are  European  Government  officers 
and  some  Native  gentlemen.  Near  the  railway  station  are  some 
livery  staples,  a  mixed  shopkeeping  native  population  forming  the 
suburban  municipal  bas&r.  The  lands  included  within  suburban 
limits  are  under  the- management  of  a  committee  of  sixteen,  of 
whom,  besides  the  Collector  and  District  Magistrate  who  is  President, 
five  are  official  and  ten  are  non-official.  The  income,  which  is  drawn 
from  octroi,  house-tax,  conservancy-rate,  and  license  fees,  amounts 
to  about  £800  (Bs.  8000).  The  monthly  charges,  estimated  at  about 
£26  10a.  (Bs.  265),  are  chiefly  under  staff  and  conservancy.  At 
present  the  chief  conservancy  duties  are  sweeping  roads,  taking 
rubbish  firom  houses  and  gardens,  and  caiiing  away  nightsoU. 
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Within  sabarban  limits  are  sixteen  objects  of  interest  of  which 
details  are  given  later  on.  These  are  the  Bnnd  Gardens  on  the 
river  bank  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  north  of  the  post-office ; 
the  Collector's  Office  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  post 
office ;  the  Boat-house  of  the  Foona  Boat  Club  on  the  river  bank 
west  of  the  Bund  Gardens ;  the  FitzGerald  Bridge  across  the  Mula- 
Mutha  at  the  east  end  of  the  Bund  Gardens  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  north  of  the  post  office ;  Gar  Fir's  tomb  about  150  yards 
south  of  the  post  office ;  a  graveyard  with  old  European  tombs 
(1819-1822)  about  200  yards  south  of  the  post  office  ;  the  Jamsetji 
Bund  across  the  Mula-Mutha  to  the  north  of  the  Bund  Gardens ; 
the  Military  Accounts  Offices  about  100  yards  west  of  the  post  office ; 
the  Photozincographic  Office  about  fifty  yards  west  of  the  post 
office  ;  the  Poona  Hotel  about  150  yards  east  of  the  post  office ;  the 
Post  Office  near  the  centre  of  the  south-railway  section  ;  the  Railway 
Station  about  650  yards  north-west  of  the  post  office;  the  Royal 
Family  Hotel  close  to  the  railway  station ;  the  Sassoon  Hospital 
about  500  yards  west  of  the  post  office ;  St.  Paul's  Church  about 
fifty  yards  south  of  the  post  office  ;  and  the  Synagogue  about  500 
yards  south  of  the  postoffice.  The^  following  are  the  accounts^ 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  outside  the 
Poona  City  municipal  limits  : 

The  Albert  Edward  Institute  is  in  East  Street  Sadar  Baz&r. 
The  institute^  which  consists  of  a  reading  room  and  a  library  with 
sixty-one  members,  was  built  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  His  B^oyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Poona  in  November  1876.  The 
building  cost  about  £1600  (Rs.  15,000)  and  was  opened  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Baji;.  Governor  of  Bombay,  on  the 
12th  of  September  1880.  The  institute  is  open  daily  from  6  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.    The  library  contains  1000  volumes. 

The  Arsenal,  with  a  notable  masonry  tower  about  1000  yards 
south-east  of  the  post  office,  covers  an  area  of  about  160  yards  by  100 
on  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Club  of  Western  India  in 
the  north  of  the  Native  Infantry,  lines.  The  Arsenal  was  built  in 
1822  and  various  additions  have  since  been  made.  The  charge  of  the 
Conunissary  of  Ordnance  at  Poona  has  been  reduced  from  an  Arsenal 
to  an  Ordnance  Dep6t  for  which  some  of  the  old  Arsenal  buildings 
are  now  used.  Others  of  the  buildings  are  used  by  a  branch  of  the 
Gim  Carriage  Factory.  The  buildings  represent  a  value  of  £5634 
(Rs.  56,340)  on  the  books  of  the  Executive  Engineer  Poona  and 
Eirkee. 

There  are  two  Band  Stands  or  places  where  military  bands  plaj. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Soldiers  Gardens,  to  the  east  of  the  Race  Course 
in  cantonment  limits,  the  other  is  at  the  Bund  Gardens  in  suburban 
municipal  limits. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  of  brick  and  mortar,  was  built  in  1868  at  a 
cost  of  about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  most  of  which  was  contributed  by 
General  Havelock.    The  chapel  has  room  for  600  people  and  morning 


1  From  materials  chiefly  contribnted  by  Colonel  W.  M.  Dncat,  ILE.  Much  help  has 
alao  been  reoeiyed  from  Colonel  G.  D'U.  LaTonche  and  Major  Benson's  Oompenainm 
of  Information  regarding  Poona^ 
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services  are  held  on  Moiiday,  Wednesday^  -  Friday,  and  Sunday 
and  an  eyening  service  on  Sunday.  It  has  a  baptistry,  a  vestry,  a 
library,  and  a  school  in  the  dty.  In  the  beginning  the  builcUng 
was  chiefly  used  for  Havelock's  men,  Hignlanders,  and  other 
British  soldier&  Of  late  the  congregation  has  become  almost  entirely 
nativa 

BhAmbubda  village,  with  about  3120  people,  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  the  Mutha,  1*83  miles  west  of  the  post-office  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Poena  city,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Lakdi  bridge  and  a  causeway  or  dharan,  A  large  cattle  market  is  held 
every  Wednesday  and  Sunday,  at  which  100  to  150  bullocks,  twenty 
to  thirty  cows,  ten  to  fifteen  buffidoes,  fifty  to  eighty  sheep,  and  as 
many  goats,  are  usually  offered  for  sale.  From  A  ahvin  or  October- 
November  to  Margahirsh  or  December -January  the  number  of 
cattle  is  larger,  being  at  the  highest  thrice  the  number  given  above. 
Large  stores  of  grass,  millet  stalks,  and  fuel  are  kept  in  the  village 
for  the  use  of  roona  city.  Within  the  village  limits  are  several 
European  residences  and  the  old  rock -cut  temple  of  P^nch^eshvar 
of  which  details  are  given  under  Pdnch^eshvar  (90).  In  1801 
Yithoji  Holkar  was  captured  in  a  house  in  Bh&mburda  village,  and 
by  order  of  Bdjir^v  Peshwa  to  please  Sindia,  was  dragged  to  death 
at  the  foot  of  an  elephant  through  the  streets  of  Pooiia.  It  was 
Tashvantrav  Holkar's  rage  at  his  brother's  murder  that  led  to  the 
flight  of  Bajirdv  from  Poena  and  the  treaty  of  Bassein  (30th 
December  1802).i 

The  Botanical  Gardens,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Oovemment 
House  Ganeshkhind  and  5*2  miles  north-west  of  the  post  office,  are 
under  the  management  of  a  superintendent  who  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Collector  of  Poena  and  the  Commissioner  Central  Division. 
These  gardens  have  now  (July  1884)  been  transferred  to  the 
Soldiers'  Gardens  in  the  east  of  the  cantonment.  Details  of  their 
past  working  are  given  in  the  Agricultural  chapter.^ 

The  Bund  Gardens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mula-Mutha  river 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  the  railway  station, 
close  above  the  FitzGerald  bridge,  take  their  name  from  the 
Jamsetji  Bund  or  Dam  which  there  stretches  across  the  river.  The 
gardens  measure  about  180  yards  from  east  to  west  by  about  eighty 
yards  from  north  to  south.  They  were  opened  in  1869  when  the 
FitzGerald  bridge  was  finished  to  which  they  form  the  approach 
from  the  Poena  side.  They  were  designed  and  made  by  the 
late  Colonel  Sellon,  R.  E.  whose  taste  and  skill  turned  an  unsightly 
plot  of  waste  into  a  pleasing  and  varied  garden.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  in  terraces  to  which  flights  of  handsome  cut-stone  steps 
lead,  the  lowest  terrace  overlooking  the  river  being  faced  by  a 
massive  wall  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is 
an  ornamental  marble  fountain,  and,  on  the  west,  near  the  carriage 
stand,  is  a  bandstand  where  a  military  band  plays  two  or  three  times 
a  week.     These  gardens  are  beautifully  planted  and  kept  in  careful 
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order  and  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the  people  of  Poona  of  all 
classes. 

Chatarshinoi  Hill,  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Poona,  has 
a  temple  of  Chatarshingi  Devi.  According  to  a  local  legend 
Duliabhshet,  a  rich  banker,  who  in  1786  coined  the  two-barred 
copper  coins  known  as  duddndi  or  shivrdif  used  to  go  every  year 
to  the  temple  of  Saptashringi  about  thirty  miles  north  of  iN^lsik. 
When  he  grew  old,  the  goddess  took  pity  on  him,  and  coming 
to  the  Chatarshingi  hill,  told  him  in  a  dream  that  he  might 
worship  her  at  Chatarshingi  hill  and  need  not  in  future  go  to 
Saptashringi.  The  temple  stands  on  the  hill  slope  on  a  site  made 
piurtly  by  cutting  into  the  rock  and  partly  by  banking  soil  with 
a  high  retaining  wall.  The  main  temple  is  a  small  room  with  an 
open  porch,  a  vault,  and  a  conical  spire,  all  of  stone.  Beyond,  on  a 
lower  level,  is  the  wood  and  brick  hall  or  sahhdmandap  with  a  tiled 
roof.  A  fair  is  held  at  the  temple  during  the  nine  naordtra  days 
before  Dasara  in  Aahvin  or  September -October  to  which  people  come 
in  large  numbers  from  the  city  and  have  merry  picnics.  The 
ascent  is  by  a  rude  flight  of  steep  stone  steps.  The  temple  enjoys 
a  small  allowance  from  the  Parvati  temple  revenues.  Offerings  of 
goats  are  made  to  the  goddess  during  the  fair  days  and  vows  of 
goats  are  common  throughout  the  year.  A  horn  or  sacrifice  of 
clarified  butter,  cooked  rice,  and  pieces  of  holy  wood  is  performed  on 
an  altar  during  the  navrdtra  holidays. 

The  Club  of  Western  India,  at  the  north  end  of  Elphinstone  street 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south-east  of  the  railway  station,  stands 
in  an  enclosure  about  200  yards  long  and  150  yards  broad.  The 
.  Club-house  is  a  one-storeyed  building,  entered  from  a  large  porch 
flanked  by  a  lavatory  and  the  Honorary  Secretary's  office  room. 
Inside  is  the  drawing  room  (45' by  18'  by  18').  To  the  left,  opening 
out  of  the  drawing  room  by  wide  archways  and  almost  forming 
part  of  the  room,  are  two  recesses  one  used  as  a  card  room  the 
other  as  a  magazine  room.  To  the  right  are  smaller  recesses  lined 
with  book  shelves.  Including  these  recesses  the  size  of  the  drawing 
room  section  of  the  club  is  about  forty-five  feet  square.  Beyond  the 
drawing  room  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  octagon 
room  seventeen  feet  each  way,  devoted  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
and  to  subscription  lists.  To  the  left  of  the  octagon  is  the  writing 
room.  To  the  right,  an  open  porch  or  veranda  (45'  by  30')  used  as  a 
reading  and  smoking  room,  projects  into  the  garden.  Beyond  the 
octagon,  and  flanked  north  and  south  by  verandas,  is  the  coffee  room 
or  dining  room  (60'  by  30'  by  24').  Beyond  the  coffee  room,  and 
connecting  the  main  building  with  the  billiard  room,  is  a  roofed 
ffallery  (54'  by  36')  in  which  the  members  of  the  club  dine  in  the 
hot  weather.  The  billiard  room  (50'  by  25'  by  15)  completes  the 
main  range  of  the  club  buildings. 

To  the  north  of  this  range  are  the  club  chambers,  built  in  1866, 
a  one-storeyed  block  of  five  sets  of  rooms  which  are  let  unfurnished 
and  cannot  be  engaged  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  month.  North 
of  the  dub  chimbers  is  a  two-storeyed  block  built  in  1875  and 
eotttaining  eight  sets  of  apartments  known  as  the  new  bed  rocnns. 
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These  are  famished  and  cannot  be  engaged  for  more  than  fourteen 
days  in  the  season  (1st  June-31st  October)  or  a  month  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  Behind  the  club  is  the  original  range  of  bed  rooms 
built  in  1866  and  now  known  as  the  old  bea  rooms.  This 
range  contains  seven  sets  of  rooms  which  are  let  on  similar  terms 
to  the  new  bed  rooms.  Behind  the  chambers,  and  close  to  the 
eastern  boimdary  of  the  dub  enclosure,  is  a  covered  racket  court 
built  of  stone  in  1868.  Behind  the  line  of  main  building s,  chambers, 
and  new  bedrooms,  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  club  endosuca 
are  occupied  by  servants'  quarters,  stables,  and  other  outhouses.  The 
club  buildings  were  formerly  in  two  enclosures  and  were  bought 
from  their  former  owners  when  the  club  was  started  in  1866.  The 
bimgalow,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  dub-house,  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Padamji  Pestanji  and  was  last  occupied  by  Colonel  D'Oyly 
Gompton.  It  was  long  known  as  the  ShoUpur  or  ShoUpur  thatch 
bungalow,  tradition  says  because  it  used  to  be  thatched  in  a  fashion 
common  at  ShoUpur  but  imcommon  at  Poena.  The  endosure  in, 
which  the  chambers  and  new  bedrooms  stand  was  the  property  o£ 
Nandrdm  Naik  a  wealthy  contractor  and  house  proprietor.  At 
present  (July  1884)  large  additions  are  being  made  to  the  duVhouse 
and  grounds. 

The  Collector's  Office,  in  suburban  munidpal  limits  about  70ft 
yards  south  of  the  railway  station  and  about  400  yards  west  of  the 
post  office,  includes  several  detached  buildings  m  one  enclosure. 
These  buildings  are  divided  into  seven  parts,  the  Collector's  office, 
the  treasury,  the  bookbinders'  shed,  the  Registrar's  office,  the 
treasury  record  room,  the  stamp  paper  room,  and  the  treasury 
guard  room.  All  are  old  buildings  to  which  additions,  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  A  witness  shed  and  record  room  were 
added  in  1881  at  a  cost  of  £648  (Rs.  6480).  Desips  have  been 
prepared  by  Colonel,  now  General,  St.  Clair  Wilkxns,  R.  E.  for  a 
Collector's  office  agreeing  in  style  with  ita  near  neighbour  the 
Sassoon  Hospital. 

The  PooNA  Convent,  near  the  centre  of  the  Sadar  Baz^r 
about  550  yards  west  of  the  Club  of  Western  India,  is  set  apart 
for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  British  soldiers.  A  day 
school  for  girls  and  a  free  school  for  the  poor  complete  the 
establishment  which  is  managed  by  the  Religious  Ladies  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.  The  convent  is  a  pretty  little  cutstone  building  in  grave 
Gothic  style  with  a  roof  of  Mangalore  tiles.  It  was  buut  in  1865 
from  public  subscriptions.  Government  doubling  the  amount 
subscribed.  The  entire  cost,  induding  a  home  for  destitute  womea 
added  in  1872,  was  £8000  (Rs.  80,000). 

The  Council  Hall,  a  large  two-storeyed  building  with  central 
tower,  is  on  the  west  border  of  cantonment  limits  about  half  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  railway  station  aiid  about  700  yards  north-east  of 
the  post  office.  It  was  originally  bought  by  Government  for 
£5087  10^.  (Rs.  50,875),  and  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
and  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  a  double-storeyed  building  nearly 
rectangular  in  plan,  183'  by  53'  and  40'  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 
It  is  in  the  Yenetian-Gothic  style  of  ornamental  coloured  brickwork. 
The  porch  in  the  middle  of  the  west  face    is  surmounted  by  a 
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tower  or  campanile  76'  high  with  low-pitched  tiled  roof.  The 
original  building,  which  was  bought  by  Government  as  a  Council  Hall, 
is  so  small  a  part  of  the  present  nail  that  the  present  buiding  may  be 
looked  on  as  new.  On  the  ground  floor  at  the  north  end  and  stretching' 
above  the  first  floor  to  the  roof  is  the  Council  Hall,  80'  by  40'  and  40' 
high.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  gallery  six  feet  wide 
supported  on  light  iron  cantalevers.  The  Council  Hall  is  painted 
white  picked  out  with  gold  and  the  planked  ceiling  is  treated  in  the 
same  way.  At  the  south  end  are  two  rooms,  each  30'  by  20'  with  an 
archway  between  and  enclosed  on  the  outside  by  a  cloister  12'  wide. 
These  are  used  as  a  picture  gallery  and  contain  numerous  portraits 
chiefly  of  Indian  Princes  and  Chief  s.  Opposite  the  centre  is  an  entrance 
hall  17'  by  17'  beyond  which  is  the  staircase.  On  the  first  floor, 
over  the  picture  rooms,  are  two  similar  rooms,  one  used  by  the 
Governor  and  the  other  by  his  Private  Secretary.  These,  like  the 
rooms  below  them,  are  surrounded  by  cloisters  with  open  stone 
muUioned  windows.  The  hall  was  designed  and  b\iilt  by  Major,  now 
Colonel,  Melliss  then  Executive  Engineer,  Poona,  and  was  completed 
in  1870  at  a  cost  of  £12,294  (Bs.  1,22,940)  including  some  small 
outhouses,  and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  old  building. 

The  Deccan  College  stands  on  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  back 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mutha  river,  2*93  miles  north  of  the  post 
office  and  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Poona  between  Poona  and 
Kirkee  cantonment.  It  was  completed  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  £24,596 
6s.  (Rs.  2,45,963)  of  which  £12,500  (Rs.  1,26,000)  were  contributed 
by  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhdi  Bart.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  designed  by  Captain,  now  General,  St.  Clair 
Wilkins,  R.  E.,  and  built  of  gray  trap  with  high-pitched  red 
iron  roof.  It  is  a  double  storeyed  building,  two  wings  (each 
154'  by  26')  forming  with  the  main  building  (242'  by  524')  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle  to  which  there  is  a  vaulted  carriage  entrance 
beneath  the  tower  close  to  the  north-west  angle.  All  three  of  the 
inner  faces  are  arcaded  on  both  storeys,  the  arcades  being  10  4'  wide. 
At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  main  block  is  a  masonry  tower  106 
feet  to  the  top  of  its  high  pitched  roof.  The  whole  of  both  wings  are 
occupied  by  qiiarters  for  the  students,  including  thirty-one  rooms 
below  (each  10'  by  6')  and  twenty  rooms  above  (each  21'  by  10^').  The 
main  building  contains  in  its  lower  storey  two  class  rooms  20'  by  20', 
two  24i'  by  16J',  and  a  laboratorv  24i'  by  34'.  In  the  upper 
storey  are  the  large  College  Hall  (70  by  25'  and  24'  high)  used  as  a 
library  as  well  as  on  public  occasions,  and  four  other  class  rooms  two 
of  20i'  by  20i'  and  two  of  21|'  by  20i'  besides  the  Principal's  room 
(16i'  by  16i')  under  the  tower.  The  out-buildings  include  a  block  of 
eight  rooms  with  a  cook-house  for  Hindu  students ;  a  block  of  three 
sets  of  two  rooms  each  with  cook-room  for  Dakshina  Fellows^ ;  and 
a  P^rsi  cook-house  and  wash-house. 

East  Street  has  an  Old  European  Cemetery,  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezoid,  with  an  area  of  1*54  acres.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Main  Street  of  the  Sadar  Bazdr  and  East  Street,  the  houses  in  the 
former  standing  close  to  the  compound  wall.    The  cemetery  contains 


>  Petftils  (rf  th«  Daksldna  fond  are  giyen  abore  under  InBtrnction,  pp.  48, 62-64. 
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231  masonry  monnmentB  and  headstones,  many  of  which  are  in 
good  condition,  but  several  are  falling  to  decay.  The  dates  on  the 
inscriptions  range  from  1823  to  1846.  Two  tombs  bear  the  date 
1855  and  one  1856.  A  Government  gardener  under  the  orders  of 
the  Chaplain  of  St.  Paul's  church  looks  after  this  cemetery  and  the 
one  near  St.  Paul's  church  ;  and  the  compound  enclosure  is  kept  in 
good  condition  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 

About  200  yards  to  the  south  of  the  Collector's  office,  and  close 
to  the  north  of  the  Musalmd*n  Gdrpir  graveyard,  in  a  small 
enclosure  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  and  containing  two  old 
tamarind  trees  and  some  young  nims  and  Mellingtonias,  is  an  old 
European  Burying  Ground  with  seventeen  tombs.  One  is  a  beau- 
tifully buUt  cut-stone  canopy  supported  by  pillars  on  a  cut-stone 
plinth.  The  rest,  some  of  stone  and  others  of  cement-covered  brick, 
are  plain  tombs  about  eight  feet  long  by  three  wide  and  three  or  four 
high.  The  large  canopy  tomb  has  no  date  or  inscription.  It  is 
said  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  French  officer  in  the  Peshwa's  service. 
But  as  the  last  Peshwa  had  no  French  officers  this  tradition  is  appa- 
rently inaccurate.^  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  tombs  vary  in 
date  from  1819  to  1822.« 

The  European  Graveyard  atGhorpadi  lies  about  300  yardsbeyond 
the  north-east  boundary  line  of  the  Cantonment,  and  is  intended  for 
the  interment  of  troops  dying  while  quartered  in  the  Ghorpadi 
Barracks.  It  is  a  square  piece  of  ground,  with  an  area  of  1*86  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  masonry  enclosure  wall ;  one-half  of  the  cemeterv 
is  alloted  for  the  Church  of  England  community,  and  the  other  half 
is  allotted  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists.  There 
are  233  graves  in  the  Church  of  England  portion,  189  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion,  and  twenty  in  the  Nonconformists'  portion,  or  442 
in  all.  The  earliest  date  on  any  of  the  tombs  is  1864.  The  cemetery 
is  well  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  looked  after  by  the 
authorised  establishment. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mula  from  300  to  400  yards  west  of 
*  The  Sangam '  is  an  oblong  enclosure  twenty-four  yards  long  by 
twenty-one  wide.  The  enclosure  contains  twenty-one  tombs  one  of 
them  high  and  surmounted  by  a  monumental  urn.  Except  one 
tomb,  inscriptions  have  disappeared  from  all  and  cavities  remain  to 
mark  which  of  them  contained  inscription  stones.  The  tomb  with 
the  inscription  has  a  cavity  for  an  inscription  stone  at  the  other  end 
of  the  grave,  which  shows  that  more  than  one  person  is  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  The  inscription  *  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Lodwick  who  departed  this  life  January  29th  1819,  leaving  a  husband 
and  three  daughters  to  deplore  their  irreparable  loss.'^ 

Near  the  '  Sangam  '  is  another  cemetery  known  as  the  ^'  Battle 


^  According  to  another  account  (Chesson  and  WoodhaU's  MisceUany,  VII.  59)  the 
tomb  is  of  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Virges,  whose  husband,  who  was  Deputy  Paymaster  of 
the  Poona  Division,  went  to  Calcutta  to  bring  her  statue  but  never  returned  nor  sent 
the  statue. 

'  One  to  Captain  John  Lewis  of  the  Poona  Auxilianr  Horse  is  dated  10th  August 
1819,  another  to  Captain  Samuel  Halifax,  Bombay  European  B^^ent  and  Deputy 
Adjutant  General,  is  dated  26th  January  1820.  >  Mr.  T,  M.  Filgate. 
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of  EiRKEE  Oravetard  ''  wliere  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  slain  in 
that  battle  were  buried.  It  was  originally  the  Residency  cemetery, 
the  old  Residency  standing  where  the  Judge's  house  now  stands.^ 

The  European  SItIra  Road  Graveyard  lies  on  the  south-west 
boundary  of  the  cantonment  near  the  JJirh^g,  205  miles  from  the 
Poena  post  office.  It  is  an  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  ground  with 
an  area  of  5*07  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  masonry  compound  wall. 
The  cemetery  is  divided  into  three  portions,  one  for  the  Church  of 
England  with  an  area  of  3'09  acres,  one  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  an  area  of  0*74  acre,  and  one  for  Roman  Catholics  with  an  area 
of  1*24  acres.  A  masonry  wall  divides  the  Church  of  England 
from  other  portions;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Church  of  Scotland 
portions  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  range  of  boundary  stones. 
There  are  about  2000  graves  in  the  cemetery,  of  which  1265  are  in 
the  Church  of  England  portion,  505  in  the  Roman  Catholic  portion, 
and  250  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  portion.  The  dates  on  the  tombs 
range  from  1845  to  1883.  There  are  many  well  grown  trees  in  the 
cemetery  and  numerous  plants  and  shrubs,  which  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  Government  gardener  under  the  Chaplain  of  Poena.  The 
cen^tery  is  very  thickly  filled  with  graves  in  several  parts  and  haa 
been  closed.* 

The  New  Poona  Cemetery  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  Cantonment  eastern  limits  on  theShoUpur  road  and  3*0  7  miles  from 
the  Poena  post  office.  The  enclosure  wall  out-buildings  and  approach 
were  finished  in  1882,  and  £900  (Rs.  9000)  have  been  spent  in  the 
planting  of  trees,  construction  of  roads  and  paths,  and  in  improving 
the  water-supply  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  from  three  draw-wells, 
each  provided  with  a  Persian  wheel  for  raising  water.  The  cemetery 
has  only  one  entrance  gateway,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  neatly 
moulded  Gothic  arch,  gabled  and  coped  with  cut-stone.  A  cleanly 
cut  and  appropriately  designed  cut-stone  cross  rests  on  the  apex  of 
the  gable,  and  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  entrance.  The 
out-buildmgs,  consisting  of  two  burial  sheds,  two  chaplain's 
rooms,  and  watchmen's  quarters,  are  of  coursed  rubble  masonry,  with 
a  Mangalore  tiled  roof  constructed  in  Gothic  pitch,  gabled  at  either 
end  in  front  of  the  two  burial  sheds,  and  finished  with  ornamental 
eaves  and  large  boards.  The  total  area  of  the  cemetery  is  12*82 
acres,  which  will  afford  space  for  5291  graves.  One-half  of  the 
cemetery  is  allotted  for  the  Church  of  England  community  and  the 
other  half  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians, 
allowing  the  former  double  the  space  allotted  to  the  latter.  The 
portions  for  the  different  denominations  are  merely  separated  from 
each  other  by  paths." 

St.  Paul's  Church  Graveyard  near  St.  Paul's  church,  is  an  old 
European  graveyard,  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  with  an  area  of 
9890  superficial  feet,  surrounded  by  a  good  masonry  wall  with  a  neat 
iron  gate.  The  cemetery  is  kept  very  clean ;  but  only  seventeen 
graves  are  at  present  visible,  and  these  are  marked  by  masonry 


1  Mr.  T,  M.  Filgateb     '  Bemon^A  Compendiom,  43.     *  Benaon't  Compendium,  44. 
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tombs,  on  four  of  which  only  inscriptions  now  remain,  and  these 
bear  the  dates  1819,  1820,  1821  and  1822.^ 

Poena  has  two  Fire  Temples.  One  of  these  in  the  north  of  N&na 
ward  in  the  west  of  the  city,  was  finished  on  the  6th  of  August  1824 
by  Mr.  Sorabji  Batanji  ratel  a  Sarddr  of  the  Deccan  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1877  by  KMn  Bah&dur  Dastur  Nasarvdnji  Jdmdspji. 
The  second  fire  temple  is  in  the  Camp  close  to  the  office  of  the 
Poena  Obseryer  paper.  It  was  finished  on  the  29th  of  November 
1844  by  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhai.  To  the  east  of  the  temple,  in  the 
centre  of  a  three-cornered  plot,  is  a  fountain  called  the  Jamsetji 
Fountain. 

The  FitzGerald  Bridge,  better  known  as  the  Bund  bridge  from  its 
position  on  the  Mula-Mutha  river,  close  below  the  Jamsetji  Bund  or 
Dam,  is  a  handsome  as  well  as  a  substantial  structure  carrying  the 
Poena  and  Ahmadnagar  road  across  the  river.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
elliptical  arches  each  of  60^  span  with  a  rise  of  15  ^^  and  an  arching 
2^  9"  thick.  The  roadway,  which  is  28'  wide  including  a  6'  side 
walk,  is  carried  at  a  height  of  48'  above  the  deepest  part  of  the  river 
bed,  and  is  enclosed  by  handsome  open  work  cutstone  parapets  4'  high. 
The  bridge  was  designed  and  built  by  Captain  B.  S.  Sellon,  B.  E. 
Executive  Engineer  Poena  District,  and  completed  in  1867  at  a  cost 
of  £24,180  (Bs.  2,41,800). 

The  Free  Church  Mission  Church  is  a  plain  stone  and  brick  build'> 
ing  in  early  English  style  built  about  1870  at  a  cost  of  £1500 
(Bs.  15,000).  The  church  has  room  for  a  congregation  of  180 
Europeans  Eurasians  and  Natives.  The  church  has  an  organ  and 
holds  services  twice  a  week.  There  are  sixty  commimicants  and 
sixty  adherents  and  a  Sunday  school  attached. 

To  the  east  of  the  Ghorpadi  Lines,  in  a  ctovo  of  bdbhul  trees,  on 
the  left  bank  of  Bahiroba's  stream,  is  a  smau  enclosure  with  one  large 
and  several  small  Christian  tombs.  Some  have  inscriptions  which 
the  weather  and  the  rain-drip  from  the  trees  have  made  unreadable. 
The  only  name  that  can  be  read  is  that  of  Madame  DuFrencque, 
perhaps  the  wife  of  the  Dud(ff )renec  whom  Grant  Duff  mentions  as 
a  general  in  Tukoji  Holkar's  army  in  1794.*  The  other  tombs  are 
beueved  to  belong  to  French  officers,  probably  of  Sindia's  and 
Holkar's  armies,  who  died  in  Poena  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  A  tablet  in  the  graveyard  bears  these  words,  *  Madame 
DuFrencque.  Officers  and  others  buried  here  up  to  a.d.  1817.  Put 
in  order  1876/ 

On  the  south  of  the  road  from  Poena  Cantonment  to  Parvati's 
temple,  dose  to  the  west  of  Shankarseth's  bridge,  2*53  miles  from 
the  Poena  post  office,  stand  four  tombs  supposed  to  be  of  French 
officers  in  Sindia's  or  Holkar's  service  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  one  of  the  tombs  is  an  upright  cross  backed 
by  a  stone  slab.  In  the  niches  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  cross 
with  the  slab,  lamps  are  placed  by  the  neighbouring  cultivators  and 
by  the  B.C.  priests  of  Panch  Hand.  At  the  foot  of  another  tomb,  con- 
sisting of  a  mass  of  stone  about  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  high. 
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some  Hindus  make  offerings  to  Mari  the  cholera  goddess^  in  whose 
honour  the  blood  of  a  goat  is  poured  on  the  ground  before  the  tomb 
and  small  red  stones  are  propped  up  against  its  sides.  Of  the  two 
other  tombs  only  one  remains,  an  obelisk  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
On  its  pedestal  is  an  inscription  of  which  only  the  word  memor  can 
be  read. 

On  the  Bombay  road,  from  near  the  south  entrance  to  Government 
House,  Ganeshkhind,  where  there  is  a  modem  temple  to  Chatarshinffi 
Devi,  4*08  miles  from  the  Poena  post  office,  the  Bh^mburda  hills 
bend  to  the  west  and  eome  back  in  a  horseshoe  curve  to  about  the 
same  position  as  the  Chatarshingi  Hill.  At  this  point,  about  forty 
feet  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  approached  by  a  rough  path,  is  a 
small  rock  temple  about  20'  by  15'  and  10'  high.  It  was  formerly 
bare  and  empty,  but  an  ascetic  or  Bdva  has  lately  taken  up  hier 
quarters  in  the  cave  and  made  a  ling  in  the  centre  and  rudely  cut 
images  of  Yithoba  and  Lakshmi  in  the  back  wall.  The  Bava  lives  in 
a  small  corner  of  the  cave  which  he  has  walled  off  About  forty 
yards  to  the  west,  and  twenty  feet  up  the  hill  side,  are  two  cells  and 
about  forty  yards  further  and  a  little  lower  is  a  dry  water  cistern. 
A  fair  is  held  every  Friday  at  Chatarshingi,  and  on  that  day  and  on 
the  last  of  the  Naordtra  days  in  September -October  people  come  to 
the  temple  of  the  Devi  and  go  from  it  to  the  cave  and  breakfast 
there.  The  Chief  of  Jath  is  said  to  have  consulted  this  Bdva  as  to 
his  chance  of  regaining  the  management  of  his  estates,  and  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  digging  a  large  step-well  which  is  still 
unfinished  and  of  building  a  wall  to  strengthen  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  cave  door. 

GIbpir,  or  the  Quartz  Saint  Graveyard,  is  a  Musalmdn  graveyard 
about  150  yards  south-east  of  the  Collector's  office  and  250  yards  west 
of  St.  Paul's  church.  It.  is  across  the  road  from  the  small  Girpir 
European  graveyard  (55) .  In  the  Musalmdn  Gdrpir  graveyard,  which 
is  a  large  plot  of  ground  with  several  old  tamarind  trees,  are  a  few 
poor  houses  belonging  to  the  guardians  or  mujdvars  of  the  tomb  and 
many  graves.  It  is  entered  by  a  poor  gateway  in  the  west  wall. 
Passing  south  on  the  right  is  a  large  masonry  well  with  flights  of  stone 
steps  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Bini  of  Sdtara.  A  few  paces  to 
the  south  in  the  open  air,  surrounded  by  an  open  ruined  trems  work, 
is  the  grave  of  the  Quartz  Saint,  who,  according  to  the  ministrant, 
was  one  of  the  first  Musalmdns  to  settle  in  Poena  and  lived  at  the 
time  (1290)  of  the  two  Shaikh  SalMs.  The  saint's  grave  is  a  rough 
low  cairn  of  the  handsome  blue  white  and  pink  quartz  crystals 
which  are  found  in  the  Sahy^ris.  When  the  saint  died  he  left 
orders  that  no  masonry  tomb  should  be  built  over  him ;  he  was  to 
lie  in  the  open  air  under  a  pile  of  loose  quartz  stones-  The  Hindu 
worship  of  quartz,  perhaps  because  it  is  a  fire-holder,  suggests  that  this 
place  of  worship  is  older  than  the  Musalmdns.^      The  head-stone 


^  The  object  of  worship  in  one  of  the  Pandharpnr  temples  is  a  quarts  ling  or 
Odricha  Mahlldey.  Fowaered  quartz  caUed  rdngoli  la  also  sprinkled  on  door-steps  and 
Tound  dining  places  as  lucky  or  spirit-scaring.  Details  of  the  use  of  this  quartz  are 
.given  in  theDh&rwAr  Statistical  Account,  S21-822.  With  the  quartz  ling  and  the  lucky 
Quartz  powder  compare  the  conical  masses  of  white  ouartz  found  in  burial  moun<u 
in  Inrerary'wdrBiindae'in  Soo4)kBd  Mid4fr 
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which  peeps  out  from  the  crystals  is  also  curiously  like  a  ling.  The 
crowded  graves  ia  the  grouad  near  show  how  highly  the  saint 
is  respected.  A  few  paces  to  the  south  is  a  small  poor  mosque. 
About  eighty  yards  to  the  east  of  the  mosque  is  a  flat  stone  tomb 
with  a  loose  headpiece.  On  the  fiat  stone  the  following  inscription  is 
carved  : 

In  memory  of  Alla'h  Bakahvalad  Alsan  Oomeranu  Beeluoh, 
for  many  years  the  fiolthAil  friend  and  servant  of  Sir  BarUe 
Frere,  K.C.B.  Governor  of  Bombay.  He  died  20th  July  1865 
and  was  buried  here.   May  Ood  be  merciful  to  him. 

Formerly  Gdrpir  was  important  enough  to  give  his  name  to  the  whole 
tract  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  church.  In  1803  General 
Wellosley  chose  Gdi*pir  as  the  cantonment  of  the  British  force  which 
was  left  to  guard  Poona^  and  this  continued  the  cantonment  till  the 
final  breach  with  B^jirav  Peshwa  in  1817.  It  was  then  found  that 
the  hedges  and  enclosures  that  ran  close  to  the  lines  offered  easy  con- 
cealment either  for  the  Peshwa's  emissaries  who  wished  to  corrupt 
the  British  troops  or  for  such  of  the  troops  as  were  inclined  to  desert. 
The  bulk  of  the  force  was  accordingly  moved  to  Kirkee^  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Kirkee  (6th  November  1817).  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  of  November,  before  the  Peshwa's  troops  began  to  move 
from  Poena,  the  rest  of  the  troops  were,  withdrawn  to  the  Sangam 
and  from  the  Sangam  to  Eirkee.^ 

To  the  west  of  the  reservoir  that  lies  to  the  west  of  St.  Mary's 
church  is  a  two-storeyed  building  of  cut-stone  with  ornamental  stone 
arches  and  pillars,  and,  in  the  west  wall,  an  overhanging  stone 
window  with  pillars  and  canopy.  It  was  the  gateway  of  the  mansion 
of  Gh^shirdm  Kotvdl  (1742-1791).  All  traces  of  the  house  have 
been  removed  and  the  yard  is  used  as  a  commissariat  store. 

Ghishiram  was  a  Eanoj  Brdhman  of  Aurangabad  who  rose  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Poena  police  by  giving  his  daughter  to  be  the  mistress 
of  NAna  Fadnavis.  Ghdshiram  used  his  power  with  great  cruelty 
and  injustice.  On  one  occasion  (30th  August  1791)  he  confined  a 
number  of  Telang  Brdhmans  in  a  cell  so  small  and  so  unwhole- 
some that  during  the  night  twenty-one  of  the  prisoners  died  of 
sufibcation.  Next  morning,  when  news  of  these  murders  got  abroad, 
the  city  rose  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Peshwa' s  palace  unless 
Ghishirdm  was  executed.  To  quiet  the  mob  the  Peshwa  gave  up 
GhashirAm  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  castefellows  of  the 
murdered  men.* 

The  Ghorfadi  Barracks  form  the  front  or  westmost  part  of  the 
Ghorpadi  lines  in  the  north-east  section  of  cantonment  limits.  They 
consist  of  a  number  of  single  storeyed  buildings  with  room  for  652 
rank  and  file  besides  Serjeants.  Three  sets  of  barracks  have  been 
built  at  different  dates.     The    oldest,  completed  in  1842,  includes 
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England,  and  the  white  qnnrtz  stones  found  in  graves  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle 
of  UambrsB  (Miss  Gordon  Gumming,  In  the  Hebrides,  45-46),  The  object  of  putting 
white  and  fire-yielding,  and  therefore  spirit-scaring,  stones  in  graves  seems  originally 
to  have  been  to  overawe  the  ghost  of  the  dreaded  dead,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  to  scare 
evil  spirits  from  the  bones  of  the  beloved  dead. 

^  Details  are  giren  below  under  Kirkee  Hattle-field,  pp.  376  -  377.   , 
*  Moor's   Hindu  Pantheon.  372-373.     Details  are   mven   below  in 


'  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  372-373. 
Poonacity. 

B  866-47 


Details  are  given  below  in  the  Hlstoiy  of 
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twelye  separate  buildings^  each  oontainiiig  a  barradk  room  (97'  x  24'  x 
12')  to  hold  twenty-two  men  with  a  Serjeant's  quarters  at  the  end 
consisting  of  two  rooms  each  ll^'x  llj'.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  veranda  eight  feet  wide,  open  but  protected  from  rain  by 
weather-boards.  About  the  «ame  date  (1842)  were  built  the 
Patcherries  or  married  men's  quarters  in  four  blocks  of  twenty 
quarters  each.  In  1849  a  second  set  of  twelve  blocks  was  added. 
Each  block  contained  a  barrack  room  (113' x  24' x  18')  to  hold 
twenty-six  men  with  a  Serjeant's  quarters  (llj'  X  24').  Surrounding 
the  whole  was  a  veranda,  12'  6"  broad,  enclosed  on  the  west  from 
the  monsoon  by  a  dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  Venetians  and  glassed 
windows.  The  latest  set  of  barracksy  which  was  completed  in  1880, 
consists  of  six  blocks  each  containing  a  barrack  room  (166'  x  25'  x  20') 
with  a  Serjeant's  quarters  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  bath  room^ 
with  a  separate  entrance,  at  the  end.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
veranda  12'  6"  broad  enclosed  on  the  west  by  strong  Venetians. 
The  last  barracks  with  their  outhouses  are  built  after  the  latest 
sanitary  rules.  The  plinths  are  high,  the  floors  are  of  cut-stone 
paving,  and  ventilation  is  49ecured  by  an  evening  along  the  ridge 
covered  inside  by  wire  gauze  and  protected  outside  by  an  iron  shield. 
The  barracks  have  clerestory  wmdows  and  the  fanlights  over  the 
doors  revolve.  The  space  allowed  for  each  man  is  2400  cubic  feet 
and  120  square  feet  of  floor  space.  With  their  lofty  open  teak- 
planked  roof  and  numerous  glazed  doors  these  barrack  rooms  look 
very  spacious  and  airy.  The  lavatories  and  latrines  are  in  detached 
buildings  and  have  all  the  latest  sanitary  fittings.  The  barracks 
include  all  the  buildings  for  work  and  recreation  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  Yanavdi  Barracks  and  a  chapel  in  addition.^  The 
whole  barracks  have  been  built  by  successive  Executive  Engineers 
of  Poena  at  a  total  cost  of  £68,378  (Rs.  6,83,780). 

OovERNMEJiT  HousB,  Gaiveshkhikd,  from  June  till  October  the 
residence  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  stands  4'36 
miles  north-west  of  Poena  post  office  on  rising  land  in  the  centre 
of  a  bleak  rocky  plain  broken  towards  the  south  by  low  bare  hills. 
The  groimds  round  the  house  are  well  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  House  is  in  the  centre  of  512  acres  of  waving  land,  which 
have  been  laid  out  in  roads  and  planted  with  trees  to  form  ornamental 
grounds,  and  to  give  sites  for  the  subsidiary  buildings  and  houses  for 
the  staff.  It  was  be^un  in  1864  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  and  was  finished  in  1871.  The  main  building  is  in  the  Italian- 
Gothic  style  of  the  local  gray  trap  rock  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Howard 
<^.  E.  from  designs  by  Mr.  Trubshawe.  Its  length  of  300  feet  run- 
ning north  and  south  is  broken  into  two  double-storeyed  wings 
connected  by  a  lower  central  portion.  The  northern  and  larger 
wing  carries  a  tower  100  feet  high.  The  south  wing  and  centre 
contain  on  their  ground  floors  the  public  rooms  consisting  of  a  Darbar 
or  drawing  room  (80' by  30'),  a  large  dining  room  (6tf  by30')  with 
arches  on  both  sides,  the  back  arcade  opening  into  a  large 
conservatory  handsomely  decorated  in  white  and  gold.  On  the  upper 
storey  are  bed  rooms.  The  north  wing  contains  the  Governor's  office 
and  rooms  forming  his  private  residence.     Besides  the  outbuildings 


]  See  below  VAnavdi  BurackB  (116). 
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in  more  Immediate  connection  with  the  house  (which  comprise  a  fine 
range  of  stables  and  coach-houses)  the  grounds  contain  four  staff 
bungalows^  a  guard  room  with  ornamental  clock-tower,  and  very 
complete  European  barracks  for  the  Governor's  band.  About  a 
mile  to  the  west  are  lines  for  His  Excellency's  Native  Cavalry  Body- 
guard, consisting  of  seventy  sabresw  The  cost  of  the  main  building 
was  £106,227  (Rs.  10,62,270)  oad  of  the  whole  in  round  numbers 
£160,000  (Rs.  16  lakhs). 

The^  Gunpowder  Factoby  lies  4*88  miles  north-west  of  Poena  post 
oiBce  and  about  1^  miles  north  of  Kirkee.  The  factory  occupies  a  space 
of  about  100  acres  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  complete  destruction 
from  an  explosion,  the  buildings  used  for  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  gunpowder  are  isolateid.  For  the  same  reason  about  500 
acres  of  land  round  the  factory  are  kept  private. 

The  factory  buildings  include  a  number  of  store-rooms  to  hold  the 
ingredients  from  which  gunpowder  is  made  and  stores  for  working 
the  engines  and  other  machinery ;  a  large  repairs  workshop  worked 
by  an  eight  horsepower  engine;  a  building  with  machinery  for 
making  gunpowder  barrels  worked  by  a  twenty-five  horsepower 
engine ;  a  number  of  houses  for  the  various  processes  of  powder* 
making,  and,  attached  to  them,  engine  and  boUer  houses  with  five 
engines  two  of  twenty-five  horsepower,  one  of  twelve  horsepower,  one  of 
eight  horsepower,  and  one  of  six  horsepower  >  a  saltpetre  refinery ;  a 
sulphur  refinery ;  and  a  charcoal-burning  house.  Outside  the  factory 
near  the  Mula  river  is  a  twenty-five  horsepower  engine  for  pumping 
water  into  the  factory  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  regular  water* 
supply  and  quarters  for  Europeana  and  Natives.  The  regular 
water-supply  is  brought  by  pipes  from  the  Pdsh^n  reservoir  near 
Ganeshkfajnd.  The  water  is  stored  in  large  reservoirs  for  the  various 
engines.  Stand-pipes  are  scattered  about  whence  a  strong  head  of 
water  may  be  drawn  in  case  of  fire. 

Five  varieties  of  powder  are  made  for  Government  Pebble  powder 
for  heavy  guns,  R.  D«  G.  ^powder  for  medium  guns,  R.  L.  G. 
2-powder  for  field  guns,  R.  L.  G.  2-powder  for  Martini-Henry  rifles^ 
and  R.  F.  G.  powder  for  Snider  rifles.  Powders  for  pistols  and 
mealed  powder  for  laboratory  purposes  are  also  made.  The  monthly 
outturn  of  the  powders,  which  depend  on  the  length  of  time  they 
are  incorporated,  are  pebble,  R.  L.  G.  3,  and  R.  L.  G.  2  together 
about  45,000  lbs.,  R.  F.  G.-2  15,000  lbs.,  and  R.  F.  G.  25,000  lbs.* 
Each  variety  is  made  for  a  special  purpose  and  has  certain  peculia* 
rities.  In  regulating  the  peculiarities,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  is  ta 
obtain  a  powder  which  shall  drive  a  projectile  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
without  straining  the  cannon  or  small  arm  for  which,  the  powder  i» 
intended. 

Gunpowder  is  made  of  three  ingredients,  saltpetre  sulphur  and. 
charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  parts  of  saltpetre,  ten  parts 
of  sulphur,  and  fifteen  parts  of  charcoal.    Saltpetre  called  grough  in  its 
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1  Contributed  by  Lient.-Oolonel  Wake,  R.A. 

9  These  powder  oattoms  give^  for  £1560  (Rs.  15,600)  the  tot^l  monthly  cost  of 
the  factory,  a  rate  of  about  9d,  (6  cm.)  a  pound  for  the  first  three  varieties  of  pebble, 
B.  L.  G.  3  and  R  L.  G.  2.,  of  2s.  2^  (Re.  11-8)  a  pound  for  B.  F.  G.  2,  and  of 
U.  4ii.  ilOi  as. )  a  pound  for  R.  F.  G. 
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crude  state^  is  brought  by  contract  from  Cawnpur  in  Upper  India. 
Before  it  is  used  saltpetre  is  refined  to  get  rid  of  impurities  i;rhich 
would  affect  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  powder^  and  especially  to 
ensure  freedom  from  particles  of  stone  or  grit  which  would  be  an 
element  of  danger  in  the  process  of  powder-making.  Sulphur  in  its 
crude  state  is  bought  by  contract  and  comes  chiefly  from  Sicily. 
To  get  rid  of  stone  and  grit,  before  use,  sulphur  is  refined,  by 
distillation.  Charcoal  is  obtained  by  burning  the  stalks  of  the  Cajanus 
indicuB  or  Uir  plant.  The  wood  is  brought  ready  peeled  from 
contractors  who  get  it  from  the  tur  fields  of  the  Konkan  and  Grujar^t.^ 
The  monthly  establishment  charges  of  the  factory  amount  te 
£540  (Rs.  6400).  The  daily  hours  of  work  are  6-30  a.m.  to  2-30 
P.M.  and  two  hours  more  for  the  incorporating  mills. 

The  present  Poona  Gtymkhana  or  sport  club  was  formed  in  1879 

by  the  union  of  the  Badminton,  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Polo,  and  Golf 

clubs    with    the    old    Gymkhana  which   had  provided  for  cricket 

pigeon-shooting  sky-races  and  sports.     The  union   of  these  clubs 

was  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  held  in  1879  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 

Bichard  Temple,  then    Governor.     The    managing  Tjody    of     the 

Gymkhana  includes  a  President  and  nine  members,  the  secretaries  for 

Cricket,  Tennis,  Badminton,  Pigeon-shooting,  Golf,  Polo,  and    Sky 

Kaces,  a  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  two  other  members.  The 

badminton  and  lawn  tennis  courts  are  in  the  open  space  to  the  south 

of  the  Council  Hall.     The  tennis  courts  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 

croquet  grounds  the  last  of  which  was  turned  into  a  lawn  tennis  court 

in  1881.     The  courts,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are  formed  of  a  layer 

of  mvrum  or  crumbled  trap  over  a  layer  of  road  metal  the  wtiole 

carefully  levelled  and  kept  in  order  by  constant  rolling  and  watering. 

The  badminton  courts  are  in  a  thatched  building  near  the  southern  or 

Lothian  Bead  end  of  the  same  open  space.     Till  1881  the  bmlding 

was  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  four  equal  limbs  lying  north,  south, 

east,  and  west,  each  limb  forming  a  badminton  court  and  leavings 

square  space  in  the  centre  for  on-lookers.     In  1881  a  new  court  was 

formed  by  lengthening  the  northern  limb,  and  the  western  limb  was 

turned  into  dressing  rooms.     Cricket  is  played  on  the  open  ground 

to  the  east  of  the  Ordnance  Lines.    The  cricket  ground  is  a  rectangular 

space  of  about  200  yards  by  150  enclosed  bv  posts  and  chains.     At 

the  middle  of   the   west   side   is  the  pavilion  including  a  central 

room  with  dressing  rooms  at  the  south  end  and  the  buffet,  store  room^ 

and   cook-room  at  the  north  end.     The  Gymkhana  race  course,  of 

which  the  winning  post  was  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  has  fallen  into 

disuse  and  Gymkhana  races  are  now  run  on  the  regular  Race  Course 

(95).     Pigeon-shooting  is  carried  on  in  the  open  ground  behind  the 

Ordnance  Lines  about  300  yards  north  of  the  cricket  pavilion.    Polo 

is  played  on  the  ground  bounded  by  the  Best  Camp,  the  old  Sappers' 

Lines,  on  the  Koregaon  road,  and  the  Staunton  road.    The  Golf  course 

is  partly  over  the  Polo  ground  and  partly  on  the  ground  to  the  east 

stretching  to  the  Ghorpadi  Barracks. 

1  Other  woods  hare  been  tried  at  the  factory  but  for  small  arms  powder  none 
produce  such  good  charcoal  as  tar  wood.  Sevri  or  JohUit  Bombaz  malabaricum,  wood, 
which  is  much  grown  about  Poona  in  gardens  and  sugarcane  fields,  is  likely  to  be 
useful  in  making  common  powders. 
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The  Gymnasium,  which  is  one  of  the  finestinthe  Bombay  Presidency, 
is  between  St.  Andrew's  church  and  the  Soldiers'  Institute  about  450 
yards  east  of  St.  Mary's  church.  It  was  built  by  Government  in 
i  872  and  was  opened  early  in  1873.  The  building  is  eighty  feet  long 
by  fifty-two  wide  and  has  two  wings  (50'  by  30')  one  for  a  school  of 
arms  and  the  other  a  recruits'  gymnastic  drill  room.  It  has  also 
dressing  rooms  for  officers  and  men  and  an  office.  The  institution 
is  solely  for  the  use  of  soldiers  and  military  officers.  The  staff 
includes^  besides  the  Inspector  of  Gymnasiums  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  one  serjeant-major  as  chief  instructor,  and  two  assistant 
instructors.  All  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  sent 
for  instruction  to  the  Poena  Central  Gymnasium  have  to  pass  a 
gymnastic  course.  The  ordinary  course  lasts  three  months  and  a 
special  gymnastic  instructor's  course  lasts  eight  months.  The  chief 
appliances  in  the  gymnasium  are  a  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars, 
vaulting  horse,  vaulting  bar,  bridge  ladder,  rope  ladder,  inclined 
ladder,  ladder  plank,  trapezium,  shelf,  octagon,  prepared  wall, 
mast,  jumping  stand,  row  of  rings,  pairs  of  rings,  slanting  poles, 
vertical  poles,  climbing  ropes,  verticjd  ropes  and  poles,  horizontal 
beams,  turning  pole,  elastic  ladder,  and  dumb  and  bar  beUs.  Every 
year  about  four  officers  and  700  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
are  taught  gymnastics,  and  ten  officers  and  twenty  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  are  taught  fencing.  The  voluntary  yearly 
attendance  averages  thirty  officers  and  11,594  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  Men  attending  the  gjrmnasium  are  taught  to  swim 
in  a  swimming  bath  attached  to  the  gymnasium. 

Holkar's  Bridge,  498  feet  long  by  16'  3^"  broad,  spans  the  Mutha 
between  Poena  and  Kirkee  east  of  the  Deccan  College,  8*54  miles  from 
the  Poena  post  office.  The  bridge  is  carried  by  nineteen  arches 
varying  in  span  from  12'  8^  to  22'  5^.  The  height  of  the  roadway 
above  the  river  bed  is  thirty-three  feet.  The  side  protections  of  the 
bridge  are  modem  and  consist  of  teak  railings  carried  on  corbets 
affainst  the  face  of  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  to  leave  the  full  width 
ot  the  bridge  roadway  clear  for  traffic.^ 

About  sixty  yards  south-west  of  the  south  end  of  Holkar's  Bridge, 
and  3*45  miles  from  the  Poena  post  office,  in  an  oblong  enclosure 
(90'  by  70'),  is  a  temple  raised  to  Vithoji  Holkar  and  his  wife  who 
committed  sati  in  his  honour.  It  is  now  called  the  temple  of  Ma- 
hidev.  It  is  an  oblong  courtyard  enclosed  by  a  nine  feet  wall  with 
a  shrine  (15'  by  15' by  10')  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  courtyard. 
The  shrine  has  the  usual  anteroom  with  side  niches  and  a  recess 
containing  two  lings  surmounted  by  a  cupola  about  nine  feet  high. 
In  front  of  the  shrine  is  a  low  stone  platform  with  a  small  stone 
bull  or  Nandi  and  a  slab  carved  with  footprints.  Other  objects  in 
the  courtyard  are  a  small  basil  stand,  an  ^gle  marmelos  or  bel 
tree,  and  in  a  comer  the  pedestals  of  the  two  Unas  which  are  in  the 
shrine  and  originally  stood  on  the  Nandi  platform.  The  temple 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Holkars,  and  is  maintained  by  the  present 
Holkar. 
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The  Jamsetji  Bund  is  a  masonry  dam  across  the  Mxila-Mutha  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  post-office.     Its  length  is  853  feet 
and  the  width  of  its  paved  top  164  feet.     The  lower  side  is  vertical 
with  a  greatest  height  of  17  feet  above  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river.      In 
the  centre  of  the  dam  are  four  sluices,  consisting  of  arched  openings 
in  the  masonry  BJ'  by  7i'  with  semicircidar  tops,  closed  by  planked 
doors  sliding  vertically  in   grooves  cut  in  the  masonry.      On   the 
upstream  side,  except  in  front  of  the  sluices,  a  paved  slope,  at  one  in 
twelve,  stretches  from  the  crest  of  the  dam  to  the  river  bed.  The  object 
of  this  gentle  slope  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  silt 
above  the  dam,  an  object  more  effectually  gained  by  the  use  of  sluice 
gates.     The  dam  formed  part  of  a  system  of  works  for  supplying  the 
cantonment  with    water,  which    was  drawn  from  above    the  dam 
through   a  tower  inlet    and   filter   beds,    whence  it  was  pumped, 
originally  by  bullocks,  and  afterwards  by  steam,  through  iron  pipe» 
leading  to  the  cantonment.     These  have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
Khadakvdsla  water  works.     These  water  works  and   the  dam  were 
completed  in  1850  by  Captain  Studdert,  R.  E.  at  a  cost  of  £25,750 
(Rs.  2,57,500)  of  which   £17,305  (Rs.  1,73,050)  were  contributed  by 
Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibh^.  Bart,  after  whom  the  dam  was  named. 

Within  suburban  municipal  limits,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small 
stream  that  runs  north,  about  five  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Koregaon 
railway  crossing,  is  a  rectangular  walled  enclosure.  A  wall  divides 
it  inside  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  western  half  belonging  to.  the 
Konkan  Jews  or  Bene-Israels,  and  the  eastern  half  to  other  Jews. 

Near  the  Native  Infantry  Lines  are  some  old  tombs  of  Bene-Israel 
Jew  soldiers  and  Native  officers.     The  site  has  been  long  unused. 

The  Kirkee  Barracks,  3*86  miles  from  the  Poena  post  office,  have 
been  built  at  various  times.  The  present  main  barracks  are  seven  hand- 
some stone-built  two-storeyed  biuldings,  each  with  room  for  forty-six 
men.  These  barracks,  with  their  cook-rooms  wash-rooms  and  out- 
houses, were  built  in  1870-71  at  a  cost  of  £114,353  (Rs.  11,43,530). 
In  addition  to  these  seven  main  barracks,  three  old  single-storeyed 
barracks  are  used  as  a  gymnasium,  coffee  shop,  and  reading  and 
prayer  rooms.  A  canteen  was  built  in  1827  and  a  library  in  1866-67. 
A  nospital  was  built  in  1830,  containing  six  wards  with  beds  for 
seventy-six  male  patients  and  a  hospital  for  fourteen  female  patients. 
The  Royal  Artillery  Riding  School  (154'x54')  was  built  in  1849. 
These  barracks  have  tile-roofed  gun-sheds  for  three  batteries  and 
stabling  built  between  1864  and  1871.  The  gun-sheds  and  stabling 
consist  of  two  iron-roofed  stables,  each  housing  thirty-four  horses, 
built  in  1864-65 ;  two  iron  roofed  stables,  each  housing  fifty  horses, 
built  in  1866-67 ;  and  four  iron  roofed  stables,  each  housing  sixty 
horses,  built  in  1870-71. 

Kirkee^  Plain  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Ust 
PeshwaBdjir^v  (1796-1817)  by  a  small  body  of  British  troops  on  the 
5th  of  November  1817. 


I  This  account  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Grant  Dnff*8  Mar&this,  634-635,  648-654; 
Pendh&ri  and  Mar&tha  War  Papers,  119-128 ;  and  Slacker's  Mar&tba  War  Memoir, 
64  -  69.  Since  the  account  was  written,  Mr.  £lphinstone*s  description  of  the  bAtUe 
with  a  map  has  been  publiahed  in  Sir  T.  £•  Colebr coke's  Life,  I,  382-386. 
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For  more  than  ft  year  the  relations  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Peshwa  had  been  strained.  In  July  1816,  the 
murder  of  Gangadhar  Shastri,  the  Gaikwar's  agent,  when  under 
British  special  protection,  the  favour  shown  by  the  Peshwa  to 
Trimbakji  Denglia,  Gang^har's  murderer,  the  Peshwa's  failure, 
in  spite  of  ample  means,  to  provide  his  contingent  of  .troops,  and  his 
intrigues  with  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  Bdja  of  Nagpur,  and  the 
Pendh6ris,  determined  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Governor 
General,  to  make  such  an  agreement  with  the  Peshwa  as  would 
prevent  him  from  defeating  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  (Dec. 
31,  1802).  In  April  1817,  before  concluding  any  agreement,  the 
Governor  General  insisted  that  the  Peshwa  should  promise  to  give 
up  Trimbakji  Denglia.  For  weeks  the  Peshwa  evaded  the  Resident's 
demand,  till,  on  the  8th  of  May,  Poena  was  surrounded  by  British 
troops.  Then,  under  the  influence  of  More  Dikshit,  one  of  his 
Brahman  advisers,  who  strongly  opposed  a  breach  with  the  English, 
the  Peshwa  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  capture 
of  Trimbakji  Denglia,  and,  as  a  security  for  his  good  faith,  handed 
to  the  British  the  hill-forts  of  Purandhar,  Sinhgad,  and  B^ygad. 
The  new  treaty  was  then  considered,  and,  in  June,  after  long 
discussion,  the  Peshwa  agreed  to  the  terms  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  according  to  the  Governor  General's 
instructions.  Under  this  treaty  the  JPeshwa  admitted  that  Trimbakji 
was  Gangadhar's  murderer,  and  promised  to  show  him  no  favour  and 
to  do  his  best  to  have  him  seized  and  handed  to  the  British.  He 
engaged  to  have  no  dealings  with  any  court  except  through  the 
British  Resident,  and,  instead  of  the  contingent  of  troops  which  he 
had  always  failed  to  furnish,  he  undertook  to  make  over  to  the  British, 
lands  yielding  revenue  enough  to  support  a  force  of  5000  cavalry 
3000  infantry  and  a  due  proportion  of  ordnance.  This  treaty,  which 
is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Poena,  was  concluded  on  the  1 3th  of  June 
1817.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty,  after  a  slight  delay,  the 
Peshwa's  share  of  Gujar&t,  the  North  Eonkan,  the  fort  of 
Ahmadnagar,  and  the  territories  of  Dharw^r  and  Kushgal,  were 
made  over  to  the  British,  the  strength  of  the  Peshwa's  cavalry  was 
reduced,  and,  except  a  battalion  about  500  strong  kept  in  the  Peshwa's 
pay,  the  brigade  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Peshwa  in  1813  and 
drilled  and  officered  by  Englishmen  was  placed  under  British  control 
and  called  the  Poena  Auxiliary  Force.^  In  July  the  Peshwa  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Pandharpur  and  from  Pandharpur  to  M^huli  the 
sacred  meeting  of  the  Yenna  and  the  Krishna  near  Sdt^ra.  At 
Mahuli  he  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Governor  General's 
Agent  for  the  Deccan.  The  Peshwa  complained  of  the  harshness 
of  the  recent  treaty.  At  the  same  time  he  professed  so  warm  a  regard 
for  the  British,  and  so  fully  admitted  his  dependence  on  British 
support,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  satisfied  that  whatever  his 
feeling  might  be,  interest  would  force  him  to  remain  friendly.  He 
advised  the  Peshwa  to  show  his  goodwill  to  the  English  by  joining 
with  them  in  putting  down  the  Pendh^ris.  Nothing,  Bajirdv  declared. 
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1  This  brigade  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  from  the  Company's  districts  in 
Hindustto.  On  entering  the  battalion  the  men  took  an  oath  of  faithfulness  to 
the  Peshwa,  but,  of  their  own  accord,  they  added  the  proviso,  so  long  as  the  Peshwa 
oontinnes  in  alliaaoe  with  the  British  Goyemmeat, 
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would  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  take  part  in  this  work,  and, 
with  this  object,  Sir  John  Malcolm  allowed  him  to  enlist  fresh  troops. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  no  faith  in  Bdjirav's  promises,  and,  by  the  help 
of  two  friends,  Yashvantr^v  Ghorpade  a  Mardtha,  and  Bdldjipant 
N^tu  a  Brahman,  was  kept  informed  of  Bdjirdv's  plans.  Bapa 
Gokhle  was  made  chief  minister  and  nearly  a  million  sterling  was 
given  him  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  Maratha  chiefs  and 
nobles.  Bhils  and  Bdmoshis  were  enlisted  and  special  missions  were 
sent  to  N^gpur  and  to  the  camps  of  Holkar  and  Sindia.  On  the 
6th  of  September  the  Governor  General,  informed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone 
of  the  Peshwa's  designs,  wrote  to  the  Directors :  *  We  cannot  rely 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  Peshwa  except  when  it  is  ensured  by  the 
immediate  sense  of  our  power.  The  persevering  perfidy  of  his 
attempts,  after  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  contrition  for  the  past, 
and  of  scrupulous  good  faith  for  the  future,  forbid  any  reliance  on 
him.'i 

On  his  return  to  Poona,  at  the  end  of  September,  the  Peshwa 
continued  to  push  on  his  preparations  for  war.  His  army  was 
strengthened,  his  forts  were  repaired  stored  and  garrisoned,  and 
orders  were  issued  to  make  ready  his  fleet.  Of  two  parts  of  the 
scheme  the  Peshwa  took  personal  charge,  the  Resident's  murder  and 
the  bribery  of  the  British  troops.  Gokhle  opposed  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
murder  and  the  attempt  was  put  off  till  the  arrival  of  Trimbakji  Denglia 
and  his  Bhils.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  shake  the  loyiuty  of  the 
British  troops.  The  families  of  some  whose  homes  were  in  Ratnilgiri 
were  seized  and  their  destruction  was  threatened  unless  the  men  came 
over  to  the  Peshwa.  Large  sums  were  spent  in  bribery.  One 
native  officer  was  offered  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  and  £5000  (Rs.  60,000) 
were  advanced  to  an  agent  in  the  hope  that  he  might  corrupt  some 
of  the  British  officers.  At  their  last  meeting,  on  the  14th  October, 
the  Peshwa  complained  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  of  his  loss  of  power.  He 
still  professed  friendship  for  the  British  and  promised  to  send  his 
troops  against  the  Pendhdris  as  soon  as  the  Dasara  was  over.  On 
Dasara  Day,  19th  October,  Bdjirav  held  a  great  review.  He  treated 
the  Resident  with  marked  discourtesy,  and  during  the  review  allowed 
a  body  of  horse  to  dash  down  on  the  British  force  as  if  to  attack  it. 
After  the  Dasara,  instead  of  sending  his  troops  against  the  Pendhdris, 
he  kept  increasing  their  strength  by  summoning  fresh  parties  from 
all  sides. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  satisfied  that  the  Peshwa  would  attack  him 
before  many  days  were  over.  Messages  were  sent  to  hurry  on  the 
European  regiment  on  its  march  from  Bombay,  and  to  General 
Smith,  who  was  at  Ahmadnagar,  to  keep  a  force  ready  at  Sirur. 
Besides  Mr.  Elphinstone's  escort  of  two  companies  of  Bengal  Native 
Infantry  at  the  Residency  and  the  Peshwa's  battalion^  of  the  Poona 
Auxiliary  Force  under  Major  Ford  at  Ddpuri,  the  British  force 
consisted  of  about  1200  men  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Regiments  of 
Native  Infantry'  and  two  guns  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Burr, 

^  Pendh&ri  and  Mardtha  War  Papers,  114, 115. 

'  The  details  weie  :  about  500  infantry,  a  few  cayalry,  and  three  six-ponnder  goat. 
'The  details  were  :  second  battalion  I,  Regt.  N.  I.,   second  battalion  VI.  Aegt» 
N.  I.,  and  first  battalion  VIE.  Regt,  N.  I. 
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who  were  camped  at  G^rpir  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mutha  river.      Chapter  XIV. 

This  position,    which  is  near  the   Collector's  oflSce    close  to  the  Piacea 

northern  outskirts  of  Poena,  had  been  chosen  in  1803  by  the  Duke 

of  Wellington  to  guard  the  town.     It  was  well  suited  for  guarding  Poona. 

the  town,  but,  with  an  unfriendly  force   in  the  city,  the   position  Objects. 

was    far     from    safe.      High-hedged    gardens     coming     close    to        Kirlee  Battle 

the  lines  gave  assailants  an   easy  approach    and  the  disaffected  a 

safe    escape.     On    the    25th    and  two    following  days    bodies  of 

horse  camped  round  the  British  lines,  a  strong  corps  of  Qosdvis 

took    a    position  on    the    Y^navdi   uplands  to  the  east,   and   the 

Yinchurkar's  horse  with  some  infantry  and  guns  posted  themselves 

to  the  west  between  the  Residency  and  Bhkmburda  village.     The 

Mar&tha  commanders  were  eager  for  an  immediate  attack.     On  the 

night    of  the  28th  their  guns  were    yoked,  their  horses  saddled, 

and  their  infantry  ready  to  advance.    But  the  Peshwa  wavered  and 

the  night  passed  in  consultation.     Next  day  (29th)  Mr.  Elphinstone 

sent  to  the  Peshwa  complaining  that  his  troops  were  pressing  on  the 

British  lines  and  asking  him  to  order   tiiem  to  withdraw.      The 

message  caused  great  excitement.     Gokhle  was  for  instant  attack. 

But  again  the  Peshwa  was  undecided.     The  work  of  winning  over 

the  British  troops  was  not  yet  completed  and  every  day  was  adding 

to  the  Mar^tha  strenffth.    Another  night  passed  in  consultation  and 

next  afternoon.    A  forced  march  of  about  thirty  miles  brought  the 

European  regiment  into  the  Gdrpir  cantonment.     On  the  first  of 

November,  leaving  a .  company  to  guard  Gdrpir  and  250  men  to 

strengthen  the  lUsident's  escort.   Colonel  Burr's  force,  about  800 

Eurc^an  Infantry  and  1200  Native  Infantry  with  six  guns,^  crossed 

the  Mutha  and  marched  three  miles  north  to  Kirkee.     North  of 

Poena,   across  the  Mutha  river,  with  the  BhAmburda  hills  on  the 

west  and  the  Mula  winding    along  the  north  and  east,   stretches 

a  slightly  rolling  plain.     Except  a  belt  of  arable  land  on  the  left 

bank   of  the  Mutha  and  a  fringe  of  watered  and  fenced  gardens 

along  the   right  bank  of  tiie  Mula,  the  plain  is  bare  and  open. 

Beyond  the  end  of  the  Bhiimburda  hills  a   low  ridge    stretching 

north-east    rises  slightly  to  the  village   of    Eirkee,     driving  the 

Mula   north  in  a  deep   bend  that  half  surrounds  the  village.     The 

camp  was-pitched  in  the  low  land  to  the  east  of  the  village,  the  left 

resting  on  Holkar's  Bridge  (75)  and  the  right  on  the  rise  of  Eirkee 

village,    the    site    of  the  Powder  Magazine.     This  rising  ground 

commands  the  plain,  which,  with  one  or  two  slight  dips  and  rises, 

falls  south  to  the  line  of  the   Poona-Bombay  road.     Behind  the 

road  to  the  right  stretch  the  B^tmburda  or  Ganeshkhind  hills,  and, 

to  the  left,  beyond  the  Mutha  valley,  rise  the  sharp   temple-crowned 

peak  of  Parvati  and  the  distant  Sinhgad  hills.     About  a  mile  and  a 

half  west  of  the  Eirkee  camp,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mula,  lay 

D^puri,  the  head-quarters  of  Major  Ford's  battalion ;  about  a  mile  to 

the  east  was  Holkar's  Bridge ;  and  nearly  three  miles  to  the  south, 

along  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Mula,  lay  the  Residency  with  a  garrison 

1  The  detailfl  were :  The  Bombay  European  Begiment,  two  battalions  I.  Beffimeiit 
K.  I„  two  battalions  VI.  Regiment  N.  I.,  and  one  battalion  VIL  Renment  N.  1.     Of 
the  six  guns  two  were  iron  twelye-ponndem,  the  lour  were  apparently  siz-pounders. 
See  Blacker's  MarAtha  War  Memoir,  64. 
B  866-48 
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of  about  400  men.  The  straight  road  from  E^irkee  to  the  Residency 
passed  alon^  the  right  bank  of  the  river^  but  there  was  a  second 
path  over  Holkar's  Bridge  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mula  and 
across  a  ford  just  behind  the  Residency.  On  the  first  and  second  of 
November  Colonel  Burr  prepared  a  post  at  Eorkee  for  his  stor^ 
and  munition  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  examined  the  ground  near  Kirkee» 
fixed  a  ford  for  the  passage  of  the  Dapuri  guns,  and  impressed  on 
the  commanding  officers  that  if  matters  came  to  a  crisis,  the  two 
British  detachments  should  march  out,  join,  and  attack  the 
Mardthds.  The  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  G^rpif  to  Kirkee 
greatly  encouraged  the  Mardth^.  Garpir  was  plundered ;  Lieate- 
nant  Shaw,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  on  his  way  to  Bombay  was 
attacked,  wounded,  and  robbed  in  open  day  by  one  of  BdjirUv'a 
personal  followers  ;  the  ministers  spoke  of  the  British  with  contempt^ 
British  officers  were  insulted,  and  Mardtha  troops  pushed  iorwaii 
dose  to  the  Residency.  Mr.  Elphinstone  warned  the  Peshwa 
that  if  they  advanced  further  the  Mardtha  troops  would  be  treated 
as  enemies,  and  ordered  the  light  battalion  and  the  auxiliary  horse 
at  Sirur  to  march  into  Poona.  On  hearing  that  the  Sirur  troops 
had  been  sent  for,  the  Peshwa  determined  to  wait  no  longer.  He 
ordered  the  Residency  to  be  destroyed  and  all  the  British  killed, 
except  Dr.  Coats,  whose  medical  skill  had  once  saved  his  life, 
and  Major  Ford,  the  commandant  of  the  subsidiary  force,  if  he 
agreed  to  stand  neutral.  Moro  Dikshit,  who  was  attached  to  Major 
Ford,  visited  him  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  neutraL  But 
Major  Ford  refused  to  desert  his  countrymen  and  withdrew  from 
P6ona  to  his  camp  at  DApuri. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  the  din  of  preparation  rose  from  the 
city,  the  Maratha  troops  drew  closer  to  the  Residency,  and  a  battalion 
took  ground  between  it  and  the  company  which  had  been  left  at 
G&rpir.  Mr.  Elphinstone  sent  a  message  to  tiie  Peshwa  calling  on 
him  to  keep  to  his  promise  and  lead  his  troops  against  the  Pendh^ris. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  ene  Yithoji  N4ik  G4ikwiir  came  from 
the  Peshwa.  He  told  Mr.  Elphinstone  that  his  master  had  heard 
that  the  Resident  had  sent  for  reinforcements,  that  he  feared  that,  as 
had  happened  in  Jime,  Poona  would  again  be  surrounded  by  British 
troops,  and  that  if  Mr.  Elphinstone  did  not  send  aWay  the^  European 
regiment,  reduce  the  strength  of  the  native  brigade,  and  moTe  tiie 
cantonment  to  a  place  to  be  named  by  him,  the  JPeshwa  woidd  leave 
the  city.  Mr.  Elphinstone  replied  that  the  Peshwa  had  no  right  to 
demand  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  order  the  British  troops  to  be 
moved.  Yithoji  Ndik  complained  and  threatened  and  left  warning 
Mr.  Elphinstone  that  if  he  did  not  do  as  the  Peshwa  wished  evu 
would  come.  As  soon  as  Yithdi  left  Mr.  Elphinstone  called  in  the 
guard  from  Gdrpir,  and  sent  Mtr.  Grant,  afterwards  Captain  Grant 
X>ufi^  along  the  ridge  tiiat  stretches  west  to  Bh^bnburda  to  watch 
what  went  on  in  Poona.  Infantry  were  gathering  on  the  slopes  ol 
the  Bb^mburda  hiUs,  and  filling  the  space  between  the  Residency 
and  Ganeshkhind,  and  south  towards  the  city,  where  it  was  not 
covered  with  com,  the  lowland  was  full  of  horsemen.  On  Yithoji's 
return  BAjirAv  was  seen  to  withdraw  to  Parvati.  For  an  hour 
the  dty  was   stilL     Then,  about  three  o'dock,  in  spite  of  the 
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ill-omened  breaking  of  the  staff  of  the  Golden  Streamer,  B^jirdv, 
satisfied  of  Parvati^s  favour,  gave  the  order  to  attack.  The  masses 
of  troops  in  front  of  the  town  began  to  move^  and  with  the  trampling 
and  neighing  of  horses,  the  rush  of  riders,  and  the  rumble  of  gun- 
wheels,  endless  streams  of  horsemen  poured  from  every  outlet  of 
the  town.  From  the  fields  between  the  city  and  the  Besidency, 
scared  by  the  uproar,  antelopes  bounded  away,  husbandmen  fled, 
and  bullocks  broke  from  their  yokes  and  gaUopped  off.  The  moving 
wall  of  horsemen,  with  a  roar  like  ti^at  of  the  Cambay  tide, 
sweeping  all  before  it,  crushed  the  hedges  and  the  standing  com, 
and,  laying  every  barrier  low,  filled  the  valley  from  the  river  to  the 
hills.  To  defend  the  Besidency  against  such  a  host  was  hopeless. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Colonel  Burr  at  Kirkee  and  to  Captain 
Ford  at  Ddpuri  directing  them  to  move  out,  join  their  troops,  and 
advance  to  meet  the  Mar&th&s.  Mr.  Elphmstone  and  his  escort  of 
about  500  men  forded  the  Mula  behind  the  Besidency,  and,  passing 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  crossed  again  by  Holkar's  bridge. 
They  had  hardly  left  the  Besidency  when  the  Mar^th^s  dashed  into 
the  enclosure,  tore  up  the  trees,  and  setting  fire  to  the  buildings, 
burnt  them  to  ashes,  destroying  Mr.  Elphinstone's  books  and  papers 
and  everything  he  had  except  the  clothes  on  his  back. 

At  Eirkee,  Colonel  Burr,  leaving  his  camp  standing,  and  sending 
part  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  oixth  Begiment  and  two  twelve- 
pounder  iron  guns  to  guard  the  post  at  Kirkee,  marched  about  a  mile 
towards  Poena.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Besident  with  his 
guard.  The  Bombav  European  Begiment,  the  Besident's  escort, 
and  a  detachment  oi  the  second  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Begiment 
were  placed  in  the  centre,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Seventh 
Begiment  with  two  guns  on  the  left,  and  the  second  battalion  of 
the  First  Begiment  with  two  guns  on  the  right.  It  was  now  about 
four  o'clock,  and  after  a  short  pause,  as  Major  Ford's  force  was 
seen  drawing  near.  Colonel  Burr  advanced  to  the  attack. 

The  Mar&th^  held  a  strong  position  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
front  of  the  British.  On  the  Mardtha  left  the  Yinchurkar's  and 
Moropant's  horse  with  the  Golden  Streamer  held  the  base  of  the 
hill  in  front  of  Ganeshkhind,  a  line  of  infantry  and  fourteen  guns 
filled  the  centre,  and  on  their  right  towards  the  Besidency  lay  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  their  front  strengthened  by  a 
rivulet  and  waUed  gardens.  Behind,  back  to  the  bank  of  the  Mutha, 
the  plain  was  full  of  horsemen  line  after  line  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  As  the  British  advanced,  the  fire  of  their  right  infantry  caused 
much  loss  among  the  Mardltha  skirmishers  and  damped  the  Mardth&s' 
spirit  as  they  hid  believed  that  the  British  sepoys  would  not  fight. 
At  Parvati  the  faintiiearted  Peshwa,  seeing  the  ready  advance 
of  the  British,  lost  courage,  and  sent  word  to  Gokhle  that  he  was 
not  to  fire  the  first  ran.  Gokhle,  as  he  was  riding  up  and  down  the 
ranks  chiding  and  cheering  his  men,  caught  sight  of  the  Peshwa's 
messenger,  and,  knowing  what  message  he  was  likely  to  brinff, 
opened  a  battery  of  nine  Runs,  moved  a  strong  corps  of  rocket  camels 
to  his  right,  and  pushed  forward  heavy  masses  of  cavalry,  which^ 
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adyancing  at  speed,  swept  over  theplain  nearly  surroimding  the  smaU 
body  of  British  troops.  Major  Ford  was  still  aboat  1000  yards  to 
the  west  of  the  British  line^  when  Moro  Dikshit  and  one  of  tlie 
lUsti&s,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse,  eager  to  show  thai 
the  Peshwa^s  suspicions  of  their  loyalty  were  unfounded^  charged 
Ford's  battalion.  Ford  threw  back  his  right  wing,  and,  waiting  till  the 
enemy  were  close  at  hand,  met  them  with  so  deadly  a  fire  that,  with 
the  loss  of  their  leader  Moropant,  they  wheeled  to  the  left  and 
passing  on  were  finally  scattered  by  the  heavy  iron  gons  posted  at 
Kirkee.  When  Ford  jomed  the  mean  line  two  guns  were  moved  from 
the  right  to  the  oentre  and  the  hght  company  of  the  Seventh  B.egiment 
was  sent  to  the  rear  to  keep  off  the  Mardtha  horse.  Meanwhile,  oa 
the  left,  3000  trained  Arabs  and  Gos&vis,  under  a  Portuguese  named 
De  Pinto,^  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  Mardtha  line  along  the 
enclosures  and  watered  land  near  the  Mula,  reached  the  open  plain, 
apparently  near  the  ruined  water-channel  behind  Rose  Hill  house, 
and  formed  in  front  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Seventh  and  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Regiments.  At  sight  of  their  red  coats 
and  colours  the  English  sepoys  pushed  forward,  and,  in  their 
eagerness  to  close,  broke  from  the  line.  Gokhle  saw  the  disorder,  imd, 
raising  the  Golden  Streamer,  followed  by  several  of  his  highest 
officers  and  a  picked  body  of  6000  horse,  charged  from  the  right 
along  the  British  line.  Seeing  the  danger  Colonel  Burr  took  his 
post  with  the  colours  of  the  Seventh,  a  regiment  he  had  formed 
and  led  for  years,  stopped  the  pursuit  of  De  JPinto's  battalion,  and 
called  on  his  men  to  keep  their  fire  and  show  themselves  worthy  of 
his  training.  As  he  passed  along  the  line.  Gokhle's  horse  was  wounded 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  Other  officers  took  his  place  and  they 
were  dashing  into  the  broken  British  line,  when,  dose  in  front,  ths 
foremost  horses  floxmdered  in  a  deep  morass,  and  roUinff  over  disordered 
the  ranks  behind  and  offered  an  easy  aim  to  me  British  fire. 
About  300  horsemen  struggled  through  the  morass  and  attacked 
the  British  flank,  but  were  forced  to  retire  before  some  companies 
of  Europeans  who  pushed  on  to  support  the  Seventh  Regiment.' 
As  the  British  line  advanced,  the  Mardtha  centre  and  left  withdrew, 
driving  off  their  guns.  The  strong  body  of  infantry  on  their  righ^ 
sheltered  by  the  stream  bed  and  garden  enclosures,  for  a  time  giuled 
the  British  left  But  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward  and  they  were 
forced  to  give  way.  The  English  now  held  the  Mardtha  position, 
and  as  night  was  falling  and  the  enemy  were  broken  and  scattered, 
pursuit  was  stayed  and  the  British  troops  rettuned.  Colonel  Burr's 
brigade  to  Kirkee  and  Major  Ford's  to  Dapori,  reaching  their 
camps  about  eight  at  night. 


^  According  to  some  aocotmtfl  the  Portnguese  tomb  to  the  north  of  Garden  Beadi 
inarks  De  Pinto*8  grave.  This  seems  to  be  amistakeas  De  Pinto  is  mentioned  (Pe&dhltoi 
and  MarAtha  Wars,  129)  after  the  battle  of  Kirkee  as  takins  charge  of  Hunter  and 
Morrison,  two  English  comets,  who  were  captured  by  the  Mar&thAson  the  Bombay 
road.    See  below,  Uruli, 

*The  account  in  the  text,  perhaps,  explains  the  apparent  discrepancy  betwes 
Grant  Duff's  6000  Mar&tha  horse  (663)  and  Blacker*s  (Martktha  War  Memoir,  65)  SOS 
resolute  Mardthto.  Neither  side  knew  of  this  morass.  It  was  probably  due  to  tbs 
▼ery  heavy  late  rains.    Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs,  653. 
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The  Britiflh  loss  was  eighty-six  killed  and  wottndedy  fifty  of  whom 
were  sepoys  and  one,  Lieutenant  Falconer,  a  European  officer.^  Of 
the  Mar&th&s  500,  including  the  minister  More  Dikshit,  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  infantry,  several  of  them  disaffected 
and  only  800  of  them  Europeans,  broken  into  two  bodies,  almost 
without  cavalry,  and  with  only  seven  six-poimder  and  two  twelve- 
pounder  guns,  in  an  open  plain  covered  by  the  enemy's  horse,  had 
marched  against  and  scattered  an  army  of  20,000  cavalry  and  8000 
infantry  armed  with  fourteen  g^a^ 

Of  the  British  troops  the  MardthAs  of  Major  Ford's  subsidiary  force 
deserted,  and  part  of  his  newly  raised  horse  were  allowed  to  withdraw. 
But,  of  the  regular  sepoys,  in  spite  of  the  Peshwa's  bribes  and  threats, 
not  one  left  the  British  colours.  Colonel  Burr,  the  commanding 
officer,  thouffh  crippled  by  paralysis,  laid  his  plans  with  wise  care 
and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  remained  firm  and  cool.'  The  victory 
was  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Elphlnstone  who  had  secured  the  presence  of 
the  European  regiment,  freed  the  troops  from  the  dangers  of  their 
former  camp,  planned  the  meeting  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  force, 
insisted  on  an  advance  iu  spite  of  the  openness  of  the  plain  and  the 
cloud  of  MarStha  horse,  and  throughout  the  day  inspirited  the  troops 
by  his  brilliant  gallantry. 

Vincent  de  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Church  building,  107'  6''  long 
by  42'  3"  broad,  is  120  yards  north-east  of  the  Eirkee  Artillery 
Mess  and  3*62  miles  from  the  Poena  post  office.  It  was  originally  a 
Protestant  church. 

Christ  Church  iq  the  Artillery  Lines  at  Kirkee  and  3*75  miles 
from  the  Poena  post  office  is  150  feet  from  east  to  west  and  seventy- 
five  feet  broad  at  the  chancel.  It  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Carr 
in  1841  and  has  seats  for  600  persons.  A  brass  is  let  into  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  west  entrance  and  over  it  are  two  regimental 
colours.    The  brass  bears  the  inscription : 

In  oommemoration  of  the  past  history  of  the  SSrd  Begiment,  Bombay 
Native  Ijisht  Infantry,  the  abore  oolonra,  are.  by  pennission,  placed  in 
this  ohoroh,  1870. 

In  front  of  the  reading  desk  is  another  handsome  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Arthur  Carey,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
The  church  has  several  handsome  tablets  erected  by  regiments  to 
officers  and  men  of  their  corps  who  died  during  service  in  India. 
There  is  a  tablet  to  three  officers  of  the  Fourth  Queen's  Own  Light 
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*  The  details  are :  Artillery,  two  laekars  woonded  ;  Bombay  European  Begime&t, 
one  private  klUed,  one  wounded  ;  second  battalion  First  Enropean  Begiment,  one 
private  kiUed,  one  Lieutenant  (Falconer)  died  of  his  wounds,  one  havtUddr,  one  ndik, 
one  waterman,  Byb  privates  wounded ;  second  battalion  VI«  Native  Infantry,  killed 
four  privates,  wounded  ten  privates ;  first  battalion  VII.  Native  Infantry,  killed  one 
hawUddr,  one  ndik,  one  drummer,  nine  pivates ;  wounded  one  havdlddr,  three  ndike, 
thirtv-four  privates.  Major  Ford's  Battalion,  killed  one  private ;  wounded  onejamdddr, 
(me  havdlddr,  five  privates.    Colonel  Burr,  PendhAri  and  Biardtha  War  Papers,  125. 

>  Besides  this  force,  the  Peshwa  had  6000  horse  and  2000  foot  at  Parvsti.  Grant 
PuflTs  MarAthAs,  654  note  1. 

*  Two  of  Colonel  Burr's  attendants  were  shot  by  his  side,  a  brih-grased  his  horse's 
bead  and  another  went  thnmgh  his  hat    Giant  DofiTs  Maiithis,  653  note  2. 
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Dragoons^  who  died  in  Sind  in  the  Af  ghdn  campaign  of  1838,  and 
one  to  thirty  officers  of  the  14th  Song's  Light  Dragoons,  who  died 
between  1841  and  1859,  twenty-five  of  them  Imled  in  action. 
A  third  tablet  is  to  ninety  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  same 
regiments,  who  died  or  were  killed  during  the  same  campaigns, 
three  of  them  in  action  at  Rdmnagar  in  the  Notth-West 
Provinces.  There  are  two  other  tablets  to  officers  of  the  same 
regiments. 
Lakdi  Bridge,    See  above  Bridges  (pp.  284-285). 

Lakb  Fife^  can  be  most  easilv  reached  by  the  Poena  and  Sinhgad 
road.     The  dam,  which  is  at  tne  end  of  the  lake  nearest  Poona, 
is  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  St.  Mary^s  church  (109).     Between 
Parvati  hill  (90)  and  Khadakvasla  village  the  road  thrice  crosses  the 
Right  Baok  Canal.    On  nearing  Khadakvdsla  the  great  masonry  dam 
3687  feet  long  and  ninety-nine  feet  high^  rises  above  the  village  and 
over  a  fine  grove  of  young  hdbhul  trees  in  the  old  river  bed.     The 
lake  itself  does  not  show  till  the  dam  is  almost  reached,  when   the 
lowest  stretch,  about  two  miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  comes  into  view.     From  the  first  stretch  the   lake    winds 
about   eleven  miles  up  the  valley,   nowhere  broader    than    three 
quaters   of    a   mile,    like    a    broad  river  rather  than  a  lake.     In 
sailing  up  the  lake,  on  the. south, -beyond  a  level  belt  of  cropped 
land,  stands  the  mass  of  Sinhgad,  its    lower  teak-clad  spurs  and 
ravines     rising    into    bare    slopes    with    patches    of    hill   tillage, 
crowned  by  the  lofty  wall-like  scarp  of  the    fort;    to    the   west 
Toma  tops  the  nearer    ridges;    and  to  the    north    bare    elopes 
with  a  few  stunted  teak  trees  lead  to  the   groups   of  rounded   hills 
of  which  Bhanb&va  is  the  centre.     The  banks  of  the  lake  are  bare. 
No    weeds    or    reeds  fringe  the  margin,   and,  except  a  patch   of 
mangoes  and  bdhhuls  on  the  south  bank  near  the  dam,  the  upper 
slopes  are  treeless.      Following  the    windings  of  the  lake,    about 
eight   miles   from  the  dam,  the  village  of  S^ngrun  and  a  lai^ 
banian    tree  mark  the  spot   where    the   Mutha   from   the    north 
ioins  the   lake    almost    at    right    angles.      When    the     lake     is 
lull   an  arm    stretches    about    three  quarters    of    a   mile  up    the 
Mutha,    and     the     main     body     passes     up    the    Musa     valley 
narrowing  and  winding  between   steep    lofty  banks.      Four   mil^ 
beyond  Skngnm,  at  tne  village  of  Euran,  on  the  north  bank  <^ 
the  lake,  is  the  meetinff  of  two  streams  both  of  which  bear  the  name 
of  Musa.    When  full  the  lake  passes  a  little  more  than  a  mile  up 
the  northern  Musa  and  a  mile  up  the  southern  Musa.     Both  of  these 
branches  are  very  narrow  as,  at  its  greatest  height,  the  lake  does  little 
more  than  fill  the  river  beds.    About  the  end  of  May,  when  the  lake 
is  at  its  lowest,  its  water  does  not  pass  up  the  Mutha  and  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  Musa  beyond  Sdngrun.     From  Sinhgad 
even  when  it  is  full  Lake  Fife  makes  little  show.    The  broad  lower 
reach  near  the  dam  is  seen,  but  many  of  the  upper  windings  are  hidden 
by  spurs  of  the  hill  and  by  the  high  banks  of  the  Lake.  Except 
a  few  watercourses  and  spits  of  soft  soil,  the  hard  bare  banks  of 

1  Contribnt^  by  Mr.  J.  MoL.  Campbell,  C.  S, 
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Lake  Fife  offer  neither  food  nor  cover  for  birds.  There  are  no  weeds 
rashes  or  other  water  plants^  no  islands,  and  no  part-sunk  trees  and 
bushes,  only  a  broad  unbroken  expanse  of  deep  blue  water  washing 
a  clean,  bare,  and  hard  shore. 

Such^  a  lake  can  have  no  large  number  either  of  resident  or  of 
migrant  birds.  During  the  hot  season,  imtil  the  end  of  September*, 
hours  may  be  spent  on  the  lake  without  seeing  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  birds,  and  even  during  the  cold  weather,  when  the  number 
of  kinds  greatly  increases,  considering  the  vast  sheet  of  water  and 
the  wide  range  of  bank,  the  number  of  birds  on  or  by  the  lake 
is  very  small.  The  few  moderately  large  flights  of  coots,  duck, 
and  teal  that,  at  suitable  seasons,  appear  on  the  lake  seem  to  resort 
to  it  only  as  a  safe  midday  resting  place  when  they  cannot  remain 
imdisturbed  in  the  neighbouring  watercourses  and  other  feeding 
groimds.  Fifty-five  kmds  of  birds  have  been  noted:  The  Bald 
Coot  Fulica  atra,  the  Blackbacked  Goose  Sarkidiomis  melanonotus, 
the  Whistling  Teal  Dendrocygna  javanica,  the  Ruddy  Shieldrake 
Cattarca  rutila,  the  Shoveller  Spatula  clypeaia,  the  Spottedbilled 
Duck  Anas  pcecilorhyncha,  the  Gadwall  Chaulelasmus  itreperusy  the 
Pintail  Duck  Dafila  acuta,  the  Wigeon  Mareca  penelope,  the  common 
Teal  Querquedula  crecca,  the  Bluewinged  Teid  Querquedula  circia, 
the  Bedheaded  Pochard  Fuligulaferina,  and  the  Tufted  Duck  -FUW- 
gula  cristata.  Occasionally  on  a  muddy  spit  or  bank  may  be  seen  a 
small  group  of  Flamingos  Phcenicopterus  roscus,  some  Spoonbills 
Platalea  leueorodia  maUng  a  short  halt  in  their  migration,  some 
Pelican  Ibis  Tantalus  leucocephalus,  and  Shell  Ibis  Anastomus  oscitans. 
The  mournful  whistle  or  the  sight  of  the  Curlew  Numenius  lineatua 
is  rare,  and,  though  so  numerous  by  other  Deccan  lakes,  the  Demoi- 
selle Crane  kalam  or  Anthropoides  virgo  is  only  occasionally  seen. 
The  Black  and  the  White  Storks  Ciconia  nigra  and  C.  alba  are  rare 
visitanta  The  Night  Heron  Nycticof^ax  griscus  is  not  common.  The 
Whitenecked  Stork  Melanopelargus  episcopus,  the  Blue  Heron  Ardea 
einerea,  the  Large  the  Smaller  and  tiie  Little  Egrets  Serodias  torra 
JET.  intermedia  and  H,  garzetta,  the  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  coramandus, 
the  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayiij  the  Small  Swallow  Plover  Olareola 
lactea,  the  Indian  Hinged  Plover  jSEgialitis  curonieus,  the  Redwattled 
Lapwing  Lobivanellus  indieus,  the  Yellowwattled  Lapwing  Lobipluvia 
malabarica,  the  Little  Stint  Tringa  minuta,  the  Spotted  Sandpiper 
the  Green  Sandpiper  and  the  Common  Sandpiper,  Actitis  glareola 
A,  ochrophus  and  A.  hypoleucusy  the  Greensnanks  and  the  Little 
Greenshanks  Totanus  glottis  and  T.  stagnatilis,  and  the  Stilt 
Himantopus  eandidus  are  all  fairly  common.  Here  and  there  may 
be  seen  clusters  of  the  Little  Cormorant  Phalcuirocorax  pyammuSj  and 
more  rarely  the  Little  Grebe  Podiceps  minor  and  the  Indian 
snake-bird  rlotus  melanogaster.  Three  species  of  Kingfishers  Halcyon 
smymonsisf  AlcedobengalensiSj  and  Ceryle  rudis,  are  fairly  common, 
as  are  the  Small  Marsh  Tern  Hydroohelidon  hybrida,  and  the  Black- 
bellied  Tern  Sterna  melanogastra.  The  Gullbilled  Tern  Gelocheli' 
don  angliea  is  less  common.  Of  Snipe,  the  shores  of  the  lake  have 
practically  none  but  a  very  few  of  four  species,  the  Pintailed 
tiie  Common  and  the  Jack   Gfallinago  athenura,  G,  galUnariaf  and 
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O,  gallinula,  and  the  Painted  Snipe  Rhynchisa  bengalensis,  together 
with  a  few  specimens  of  the  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  Hydrophasiaim 
chirurgus,  the  Water  Hen  Gallinula  ehloropus,  and  the  White- 
breasted  Water  Hen  Erythra  phcenicura,  frequent  the  reedy  patch 
of  marsh  and  pool  which  lies  close  below  the  great  dam.  Close 
below  the  dam^  in  the  early  morning  and  evening  when  they  are  in 
flight  to  and  from  their  feeding  groimds  a  few  duck  and  teal^  and,  by 
beating,  a  few  snipe  may  be  shot.  At  seyeral  points  along  the  canal 
between  the  Lake  and  Parvati  are  marshy  patches  which  occaaianallj 
hold  snipe  and  teal.  Still  on  the  whole,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  boat 
on  the  lake,  little  sport  can  be  had  at  Lake  Fife. 

Of  the  eighty-six  kinds  of  shore  and  water  birds  which  are  known 
to  frequent  the  Deccan  these  fifty-five  have  been  noted  at  Lake  Life. 
The  list  is  not  exhaustive  as  the  locality  has  not  been  closely  studied. 
The  knowledge  of  the  lake  is  also  incomplete. 

Twenty-one  species  of  fish  have  been  taken  and  noted«  These 
are  Ambassis  nama  gdfide-chiri,  Gobius  giuxis  kharpa,  Mastaoembeloa 
armatus  vdmbat  or  bdrriy  Ophiocephalus  striatus  d&khu,  Ophiooephaliu 
leucopunctatus  maral,  Macrones  seenghala  and  M.  cavasius  ainghdla 
or  ahengal  and  shingti  or  shingata,  Rita  pavimentata  ghogray  Pseadea- 
tropius  taakree  rdidi  or  vdyadi,  CallichrouB  bimaculatua  gugli, 
Wallago  attu  ahivada  or  pari,  Discognathus  lamta  malavya^  Cirrhina 
fulungee  loli,  Rasbora  daniconius  ddnalan,  Barbus  sarana  ktuiali  or 
pitule,  Barbus  nexastichus  khadchi,  Barbiis  malabaricus  kavla,  Barbus 
kolus  kulis  or  kholashi,  Barbus  ambassis  bhondgi,  Bohtee  vigorsii 
pheky  Lepidocephalichthy  thermalis  chikani,  Nemacheilus  savona 
mura,  Notopterus  kapirat  chdlat  or  chamharee} 

Of  these  twenty-one  species  the  writer  has  taken  only  two  with 
rod  and  line,  the  pari  Wallago  attu  up  to  nineteen  pounds  in  weight 
and  the  fish  he  supposes  to  be  Barbus  malabaricus  up  to  twdve 
pounds.  The  best  way  of  fishing  is  trolling  from  a  boat  with  spoon 
or  natural  bait  on  what  is  known  as  tho  Thames  Bnaptackle,  with  at 
least  forty  yards  of  line  out  and  with  a  sinker  between  the  trace  and 
running  line.  The  great  secret  is  to  fish  deep.  The  boat  on  the 
lake  can  usually  be  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Executive 
Engineer  for  irrigation  and  men  to  row  it  can  be  hired  from  the 
village  of  Khadakvdsla. 

The  Military  Accounts  Offices,  a  large  two-storeyed  stone  build- 
ings is  in  suburban  municipal  limits  about  650  yards  south-east  of  the 
railway  station.  The  original  main  block  of  this  building  was  built 
by  a  Mr.  Mervdnji  Jamsetji  for  a  hotel,  but  in  1835^  before  it 
was  finished,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  it  was  bought 
for  Government  for  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000).  It  stands  on  the 
Government  books  at  a  value  of  £43,129  18«.  (Rs.  4,31,299).  In 
this  building  are  the  offices  of  the  Controller  of  Military  AcoountBi 
the  Military  Accountant  and  Compiler,  the  Examiner  Pay 
Department,  the  Examiner  Ordnance  Department,  the  Examiner 
Medical  Department,  the  Examiner  Commissariat  Aocounts,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Commissary  General,  and  the  Militaiy 
Fund  Office. 


1  Some  of  those  identificatioQB  are  donbtfol.  Mr.  H.  Wenden,  C.IL 
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The  Military  Prison  is  the  Oentral  Military  Prison  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  for  offenders  among  the  European  troops.  It 
is  a  group  of  substamtial  masonry  buildings  along  a  rocky  ridge  to 
the  south  of  the  cantonment  and  near  the  Yanaydi  Barracks. 
Except  the  warders'  quarters  all  the  buildings  are  within  an 
enclosure  700'  by  1125'  surrounded  by  a  fourteen  feet  masonry  wall. 
The  prison  has  room  for  fifty  prisoners  in  two  blocks,  each  of 
twenty-five  solitary  cells.  Two  more  blocks,  each  with  twenty-five 
cells,  were  built  in  1881.  The  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements 
are  on  the  most  approved  modem  principles.  Besides  the  four 
blocks,  with  twenty-five  cells  in  each,  the  prison  buildings  include  a 
cookhouse,  a  work-shed,  a  chapel  library  and  school,  a  hospital  with 
out-houses,  apothecary's  quarters,  a  guard-house,  and  a  lavatory  with 
a  detached  block  of  eight  quarters  for  warders.  The  prison  was  built 
by  Colonel  A.  TJ.  H.  Finch,  R.E.  Executive  Engineer  Poena,  and 
designed  by  him  chiefly  from  standard  plans.  It  was  completed  in 
1876,  and  with  the  additions  has  cost  £17,682  (Rs.  1,76,820). 

Details  of  the  MusalmAn  Graveyard  to  the  south  of  the 
Collector's  office  are  given  above  under  G^rpir  the  Quartz  Saint  (68). 

The  Napier  Hotel  on  Arsenal  Road  built  in  1868  is  now  the 
property  of  a  Joint  Stock  Limited  Liability  Company.  It  is  an 
upper-storeyed  building  in  four  blocks  with  large  porches  and  a 
garden  over  300  yards  long  with  four  fountains.  The  roof  is  flat 
and  the  tops  of  the  walls  are  cut  in  the  form  of  battlements.  The 
hotel  has  room  for  fifty-five  to  sixty  visitors  with  a  drawing  room 
(42'x30'),  dining  room  (2O'x6O0,  billiard  room  (36'xl6'),  and 
forty-five  bed  rooms  some  of  them  double  rooms  for  families, 
including  a  sitting  room,  a  bed  room  (18^x16'),  two  bathrooms, 
and  a  dressing  room.    It  is  also  provided  with  large  stables. 

The  New  JhJLnsi  Barracks  in  Kirkee,  3*27  miles  from  the  Poena 
post  office,  consist  of  sixteen  blocks  each  with  room  for  twenty- 
four  men.  Besides  the  barracks  the  buildings  contain  quarters  for 
a  sergeant-major,  conductor,  schoolmaster,  and  quartermaster 
sergeant,  married  men's  quarters  for  twelve,  a  school-room,  a  quarter- 
guard  store-room  and  lock-up,  work-shop,  pontoon  shed,  armourer's 
shop,  solitary  cells,  and  latrinea  Attached  to  the  barracks  is  a 
hospital  with  eight  out-houses. 

Beyond  the  College  of  Science,  about  400  yards  south-east,  where 
the  Ganeshkhind  road  crosses  the  railway,  1*95  miles  from  the  Poena 
post-office,  is  a  knoll  topped  with  trees  and  white  Musalmto  buildings. 
At  the  north  foot  of  this  rising  ground  a  path  to  the  right  leads  down  a 
cutting  between  side  walls  of  rock,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  into  a  rectan- 
gular enclosure  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  rock.  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  part  of  the  rock  about  twelve  feet  hiffh  has  been  left,  and 
hewn  into  a  circular  porch  or  pavilion  with  a  bull  in  the  centre.  Four 
massive  sauare  central  pillars  support  the  roof.  But  several  of  an 
outer  cirde  of  pillars  with  parts  of  the  roof  have  fallen.  From  the 
porch  a  short  passage  leads  to  a  rock-hewn  temple  of  Mahddev.  It 
is  a  large  haU  with  little  ornament  and  several  rows  of  large  square 
pillars.  In  a  shrine  opposite  the  door  is  a  ling  which  is  known  as 
jPAnchAleshvar.  The  walls  and  the  pillars  are  covered  with  modem 
paintings  of  the  P&ndavs  and  of  some  of  the  wonders  worked  by 
B  866-49 
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MahddeT.  TThen  visited  in  1SS2  the  temple  was  inhabited  by  a  band 
of  Gosaris  or  Bairas^is  who  had  made  several  small  modem  ahrines 
and  prevented  the  details  of  the  cave  being  examined. 

Par V ATI  Hill,  3  23  miles  from  the  Poona  post  office,  is  the 
bold  temple-topped  rock  which,  with  bare  stony  sides  rises  2111 
feet  above  mean  st-a  level  or  2H1  feet  above  the  city  between  it  and 
the  lofty  line  of  the  Sinhgad  hills.  It  is  about  5<.»0  yards  south  of 
the  city  limits  and  by  the  Sinhgad  road  323  miles  soatii-west 
of  the  post  office.  Up  the  ea^^t  face  of  the  hill  runs  a  broad 
paved  stairway  with  steps  about  a  foot  high  and  two  or  three 
feet  wide  and  on  the  left  a  wouden  rail.  At  the  foot  are  two  small 
stone  monuments,  one  a  pillar  about  a  foot  high  and  two  feet  round 
called  Xagoba  or  Father  Cobra.  At  the  top  of  the  pillar  a  circle 
of  hooded  snake-heads  surrounds  a  central  cobra  whose  head  has 
been  broken  otf.  The  other  monument,  a  square  stone  pillar  about 
four  feet  high,  niis^.-d  to  mark  a  Sadhu  or  holy-man's  grave,  has  its 
eastern  face  ornamented  ^nth  the  image  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
About  hallway  up  the  hill  a  little  altar  on  the  left  with  several  foot- 
prints carved  near  it,  marks  the  spot  of  the  last  widow-burning  in 
Poona.  According  to  the  Brahmans  of  the  hill  this  sacrifice  took 
place  in  lSi*2.  The  woman's  name  was  Parvati  and  her  husband 
was  Madhavrav  one  of  the  temple  Brahmans.  At  the  top  of  the 
paved  stairway  the  north-east  crest  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  a  high 
building,  the  underpart  of  cut-stone,  and  the  two  upper  storeys  of 
plain  brick.  The  southern  crest  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  a  long  line 
of  roofless  square-windowed  buildings  three  storeys  high,  the  ruins  of 
a  palace  which  was  bt^gun  by  the  last  Peshwa  Bajir^v  (1796-  1817). 
It  was  never  finished  and  the  completed  parts  were  destroved  by 
lightning,  it  is  said,  in  1816  the  year  before  the  battle  of  lEIirkee 
(5th  November  1817). 

On  entering  the  main  temple,  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  hill,  to 
the  right  is  a  two-storeyed  brick  building,  the  ground  floor  with  plain 
square  teak  pillars  used  as  a  rest-house  and  the  upper  floor  as  a  drum- 
room  or  naydrUu'nia.  The  gate  on  the  left  opens  on  an  eight-sided 
courtyard  surrounded  by  a  brick  and  cement  wall  about  sixteen  feet 
high.  In  this  wall  are  a  row  of  rest  rooms,  large  niches  or  open 
chambers  about  four  feet  deep  and  eight  long  with  pointed  arched 
ceilings.  On  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  a  broad  parapet  on  the  east 
and  west  sides,  runs  a  passage  with  an  outer  battlemented  wall  aboat 
four  feet  high  provided  with  loopholes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure  is  the  chief  temple  of  Shiv,  a  rather  handsome  building  in 
the  ordinary  modem  Hindu  style  with  a  spire  and  gilt  top,  on  a  plinth 
about  a  foot  above  the  general  level.  At  each  comer  of  the  plinth  i« 
a  small  domed  shrine,  to  the  Sun  in  the  south-east,  to  Ganesh  in  the 
south-west,  to  Parvati  or  Devi  in  the  north-west,  and  to  Vishnu  in  the 
north-east  Under  a  stone  canopy  between  the  temple  and  the  east 
entrance  gate  sits  a  large  black  bull.  In  a  separate  enclosure  to  the 
west  of  the  main  temple  is  a  smaller  temple  to  KArtik  Svimi.  To 
the  south  is  a  third  temple  to  Vishnu.  All  three  are  in  much  the 
same  style,  in  no  way  different  from  ordinary  modem  Hindu  temple 
architecture.  Round  the  southern  and  south-west  crest  of  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  Peshwa  Bajiray's  palace  which  seemB  to  have  beeii 
planned  to  surround  the  crest  of  the  southern  half  of  the  hill  with  a 
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circle  of  buildings,  three  storeys  high  and  one  room   deep.     The 
palace  was  never  completed  and  what  was  finished  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  The  north  face  of  the  chief  temple  wall,  from  which  it  is  said 
B^jir^y  watched  the  battle  of  Eirkee  (5th  November  1817),  commands 
a  complete  view  of  Poena  and  its   neighbourhood.^     To  the   north, 
beyond  the  bare  rocky  slopes  of  Parvati  hill,  dark-green  clusters  of 
mango  trees  and  golden-green  patches  of  sugarcane  are  broken  by 
house  roofs  and  the   gray  stone  towers  of  G-arden  Reach.     To  the 
north-west  are  the  trees  and  houses  of  Bh^mburda  and  further  off 
the  bare  Ganeshkhind  upland.     To  the  north  wind  the  tree-fringed 
banks  of  the  Mutha  and  the  Mula,  and,  from  the  woody  Kirkee  plain 
beyond,  st^d  out  the  English  and  the  Catholic  churches,  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  and  the  Powder  Works.      Beyond   Eirkee  stretches  a 
bare  plain  with    broken    irregular  hills    the    chief    peaks    being 
Ehandeshvar  in  Ehed  and  the   flat-topped  range  of  Ch^kamto. 
Towards  the  north-east,  behind   Parvati  lake  with  its  rich  mangoes 
and   cocoa-palms,  rows  of  roofs  stretch,  thick  and  brown,  shaded  by 
trees,  and  here  and  there   broken  by  high  house-tops  and  white 
Hindu  spires.    The  railwav  and  Wellesley  bridges  span  the  Mutha, 
and  across  the  Mula  stands  the  Deccan  College,  and  still  further, 
on  the  border  of  the  bare  plain,  the  YeravdiEi  jail.     To  the  east, 
beyond  thick  house  roofs,  from  among  the  trees  of  the  Civil  Lines 
and  Cantonment,  rise  the  towers  of  the  Sassoon  Hospited  and  the 
Council  Hall,  the  red  tower  and  spire  of  the  Synagogue,  the  gray 
belfry  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Arsenal  water  tower,  and  the  white  spires 
of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Patrick's  churches.      To  the   east,  along  the 
line  of  the  Mutha  canal,  beyond  rich  orchards  and  sugarcane  fields, 
a  bare  stony  belt  leads  to  the  high  groimd  on  which  stand  the 
Ydnavdi  European  Infantry  Barracks  and  the  Military  Prison.    To 
the  south-east  and  south  the  woods  in  the  foreground  are  thinner  and 
more  stunted  and  the  land  rises  m  a  bare  low  ridge  on  which,  among 
a  few  trees,  stand  the  Parsi  Towers  of  Silence.     To  the  south,  the 
ground,  without  houses  and  thinly  wooded,  rises  to  bare  uplands, 
and  behind  the  uplands  stretches  the  long  range  of  the  Sinhead- 
Bhuleshvar  hills  ending  westwards  in  the  bold  scarp  of  Sinhgad  fort. 
To  the  south-west,  green  with  tillage  and  timber,  lies  the  valley  of 
the   Mutha  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Fife  brightening  the  distance, 
behind  the  lake  stands  the  lofty  crest  of  Toma  and  to  the  west  the 
bare  Bh^mburda  hills  rise  to  the  central  peak  of  Bh&ib&va. 

Close  to  the  north  of  Parvati  hill,  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
the  bank  of  the  Ehadakvdsla  canal,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Parvati 
village  is  bne  of  the  circles  of  rude  stones  which,  over  most  of  the 
Bombay  Deccan,  are  set  up  in  honour  of  Yet^,  the  Ghost  Eing  or 
Demon  Lord.  A  rectangular  space,  about  thirteen  yards  broad  by 
sixteen  long,  is  marked  by  a  ring  of  undressed  stones  most  of  them 
roughly  conical.  They  vary  in  height  from  about  six  inches  to  a 
foot  and  are  three  to  four  feet  apart  All  are  coated  with  whitewash 
and*  tipped  with  redlead.  In  the  middle  is  a  rough  plinth  about 
twelve  feet  square  and  two  feet  high,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  plinth 
are  two  undressed  stones  about  two  feet  high  and  between  two  and 

1  To  follow  the  battle  B&jirAv  mast  have  used  a  telescope.  Perhaps  he  used  the  Terv 
telesoope  presented  to  him  from  the  East  India  Ck>inpaav  by  Lptd  Valentia  in  180l^ 
See  Vaientia's  TraTeb,  U.  128. 
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three  feet  round.  The  central  stones  are  Yet^  and  Mhasoba  who  is 
properly  the  brother  of  Yetdl,  though  the  Parvati  people  seeni  to 
consider  them  the  same.  The  outside  ring  of  stones  are  Yetil's  guards 
or  sepoys.  Twice  a  month,  on  the  full-moon  day  and  on  the  no-moon 
day,  the  yillaffe  Mh4r  paints  the  stones  with  whitewash  and  tips 
them  with  rediead.  On  Friday  evening  a  Teli  or  oilman  comes  and 
offers  flowers  betel-leaves  and  a  cocoanut.  No  animal  is  sacrificed 
except  an  occasional  goat  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  stone  dwellings 
for  V  et&l  and  this  circle  of  guards  are  said  to  have  been  put  up  by 
the  Mh^s  when  Parvati  village  was  f  oimded.^ 


1  This  circle  of  Vet^  stones  does  not  differ  from  the  Vetil  circles  fonnd  near  many 
Deooan  villages.    The  circles  are  ffeneraUy  outside  of  the  village  and  near  the  hoases 
of  one  of  the  early  or  depressed  idasses,  the  Mhibrs  or  the  Ramoehis.    This  Poona 
circle  has  the  interest  that  it  has  been  figured  in  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie's  Early 
Baces  of  Scotland,  who  suggests  a  connection  between  these  circles  and  the  stone 
circles  found  in  England,  Western  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.     Iliougfa 
they  seem  to  have  no  direct  connection  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  original  object 
both  of  Indian  and  of  Eughsh  stone  circles,  as  well  as  of  the  Buddhist  rail  round 
burial  mounds,  is  the  same,  namely  to  keep  off  evil,  that  is  evil  spirits,  from  the 
central  stone  or  mound.    A  guardian  circle  is  equally  wanted  whether  the  object 
to  be  guarded  is  a  stone  in  which  a  spirit  or  god  lives,  a  tomb  in  which  the  ndics 
(and  the  spirit)  of  the  dead  remain,  or  a  stone  of  judgment  or  an  altar  stone  both 
of  which  probably  in  most  cases  were   also  Beth-el's   or  guardian*s  houses.    That 
during  his  crowning,  when  he  is  especially  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  evil  eye  and 
other  evil  influences,  the  king  sits  on  the  holy  or  guardian-possessed  Scone  stone 
suggests  that  the  origin  of  the  old  British  judgment  stones  may  have  been  guardian- 
possessed  seats  for  the  elders  of  the  tribe.     In  this  connection  the  value  of  the  Vet^ 
circle  is  that  it  keeps  fresh  the  early  guardian  idea.     The  centre  stone  is  the  god's 
house ;  the  stones  in  the  circle  are  the  houses  of  the  god's  watchmen.     Apparently 
Vetdl's  guards  have  no  names.     The  only  one  of  Vetiirs  guards  who  is  known  by  name 
in  l^e  Deccan  is  Bhingya  B&va.     Whenever  offerings  are  made  to  Vet^  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  a  chilim  or  hubble-bubble  filled  with  hemp  is  offered  to  Bhtogya  Biva  who 
takes  his  name  from  bhdng  or  hemp-water  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  very  fond.     The 
other  guards  seem  to  be  chosen  by  chance  out  of  the  hosts  of  hhut^  and  piehdcksj 
that  is  ghosts  and  spirits  of  whom  VetAl  is  the  lord  and  leader.    The  fact  that  Vetil  is 
shown  holding  a  cane,  vet  or  bet^  as  a  sceptre,  and  that  sometimes  a  cane,  which  is 
the  exorcist's  great  spirit-scarer  or  hhut-lordf  stands  for  Vet^l,  suggest  a  connection 
between  the  words  vet  and  VetAl.    Twice  a  month  at  midnight  on  the    full-moon 
and  on  the  no-moon,  like  the  Furious  Host  of  early  Europe  (compare  Stallybrass  in 
Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology,  918-950),  VetAl,  followed  by  crowds  of  spirits  each  with 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  weapon  in  the  other,  passes  in  shostly  state,  clad  in 
silver  and   gold,  with  richly  trapped  elephants  horses  and  fitters.     Lucky  is  the 
man  who  sees  the  host,  though  he  generally  falls  in  a  swoon,  and  still  luckier  the 
man  who,  trusting  to  some  spell,  walks  to  the  god's  litter  and  asks  his  favour. 
Vetil  is  human  in  shape,  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  countenance.     He  wears  a 
green  dress  and  holds  a  cane  in  his  right  hand  and  a  conch  shell  in  his  left.     He 
also  holds  in  his  hands  a  rosary  of  twenty-one  beads  of  the  rudrdk^  Eleocarpus 
Umoeolatus,  a  piece  of  burnt  cowdung,  and  some  flowers  of  the  mi  Calotropis  gigantea, 
a  bush  which  he  usually  fastens  to  his  right  wrist  and  of  which  like  the  monkey  god 
Hanum&n  he  is  very  fond.     VetAl  dislikes  women  and  never  possesses  them.     A  man. 
whom  Vetdl  possesses  is  held  lucky  and  his  advice  is  sought  in  all  troubles.     Though, 
as  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  348)  in  the  account  of  veto's  temple  in  Vet^l  ward, 
some  Vet&ls  rise  to  a  good  social  position  and  are  worshipped  b^  Hindus  of  all  classes, 
high  class  Hindus,  as  a  nde,  bold  the  ordinary  Vet41  worship  discreditable,    and, 
except  stealthily,  seldom  perform  it.     The  lower  orders  believe  m  VetiU,  worship  him, 
and  pay  him  vows.     His  devotees  are  mainly  of  two  classes  sorcerers  and  athletes. 
Vetal  is  the  sorcerers'  g^od,  because  sorcerers  wish  him  to  give  them  some  of  his 
power  over  spirits  ;  he  is  the  atiblete's  god  apparently  because  of  the  strength  and 
activity  shoi^  bv  a  man  into  whom  Vet&l  has  entered. 

That  both  in  the  Deccan  and  in  the  Konkan  special  offerings  are  made  to  Vetti 
b^  his  votaries  on  the  Mahdahivrdtra  Day,  that  is  the  big  day  of  the  god  Shiv  ;  that 
Vet4l  like  Mdruti,  whom  Hindus  admit  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Sbiv  or'Mahkdev, 
is  specially  fond  of  rui  Calotropis  eigantea  flowers  ;  that  like  Mah4dev  he  is  fond  of 
bhamn  or  ashes  and  of  the  rudrdkm  or  beads  of  the  Eleocarpus  lanceolatus  ;  that  like 
MahAdev  he  is  the  king  of  ^irits ;  and  the  belief  of  some  Konkan  votarisB  of  VetiU 
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In  thi8  Eonkan,  where  his  worship  is  more  general  among  the 
middle-classes  than  in  the  Deccan,  Yetdl's  great  day  is  Mahashiprdtra 
in  February ;  in  the  Deccan  special  offerings  are  made  on  that  day 
ttlso,  but  his  chief  times  appear  to  be  Soli  in  March  -April  and 
Dasara  in  September -October.  At  these  times  Vetdl's  stone  is 
whitewashed  and  tipped  with  redlead^  and  flowers,  sandal  paste, 
milk,  butter,  cakes,  and  occasionally  flesh  are  laid  before  him.  The 
oflerings  generally  go  to  a  Mhdr  or  Mdng  who  sits  in  the  circle. 

A  few  paces  to  the  south-east  of  VetAl  and  his  guard  is  a  roimd 
stone  and  cement  block  of  rough  masonry  about  three  feet  high  and 
six  feet  across  with  a  stone  in  the  centre  like  a  ling.  To  this  central 
stone,  during  the  time  of  the  Peshwds  (1714- 1817),  tigers  used  to  be 
tied  and  be  baited  by  elephants.  The  pillar  is  now  worshipped  as 
Vdghoba  or  Father  Tiger. 

Parvati  Lake,  nearly  rectangular  in  form  about  550  yards  long  by 
225  yards  broad  and  coyerinff  an  area  of  about  twenty-fiye  acres,  lies 
about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Parvati  Hill  and  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
The  lake  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  fringed  with  rich  gardens  and 
stately  trees  and  with  a  woody  island  in  the  centre.  The  cost  of 
making  the  lake  and  building  the  dam  is  said  to  have  been  £1357 
(Rs.  13,570).  The  idea  of  making  Parvati  lake  seems  to  have  occurred 
after  the  building  of  the  K4traj  aqueduct  which  passes  through  and 
along  the  east  of  the  lake.  The  stormwater  overflow  from  the 
aqueduct  used  to  drain  into  the  Ambil  Odha  stream,  which  passed 
through  the  present  lake  and  the  waste  of  so  much  good  water  perhaps 
originated  the  Parvati  lake  project.  The  bed  of  the  stream  was 
dammed  with  masonry  above  and  below  the  lake,  and  the  intercepting 
channel  below  the  lower  dam  was  again  dammed  in  three  places  to 
form  smaller  pools  below.  These  smaller  pools  remain  but  are  out  of 
repair.  The  lake  is  still  filled  during  the  rains  from  the  overflow  of 
the  Kdtraj  aqueduct.  Sluices,  which  are  still  worked,  have  also  been 
made  in  the  head  dam  to  take  the  water  of  the  Ambil  Odha  stream. 
The  lake  was  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  Hirdbdg  or  Diamond  Garden 
where  Bdhlji  the  third  Peshwa  (1740-1761)  built  a  pleasure  house. 
A  neat  flight  of  steps  with  intercepting  paved  landings  lead  from  the 
pleasure  house  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  lake  was  begun  in 
1753  by  BdUji  (1740-1761)  the  third  Peshwa.  One  day,  according 
to  the  local  story,  when  on  his  way  to  Parvati  temple,  B^ji^  who 
was  the  most  energetic  of  the  Peshw^s,  looked  at  the  works,  and, 
enraged  at  their  slow  progress,  got  down  from  his  elephant  and  began 
to  pile  the  stones  with  his  own  hands.  His  retinue  and  officers 
followed  his  example  and  the  dam  was  soon  made.  A  piece  of  raised 
ground  left  in  the  centre  to  form  an  island  was  afterwards  turned  into 
a  garden  called  the  Sarasbdg.     A  small  temple  of  G-anpati  was  built 
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that  he  is  an  incarnation  of  MahAdev  suggest  that  VetiU  is  an  early  form  of  MahAdev 
or  the  great  god. 

Intermediate  between  Vet^  and  Mah&dev,  higher  in  phase  than  Vetil  and  lower 
than  Mahidey,  comes  Ganpati  or  Ganesh,  who,  as  his  name  shows,  like  Vet^  and  like 
Mah&dev,  is  ^e  lord  of  sptirits.  Thoash  the  ideas  that  surround  Vet&l  and  Ganpati 
are  ruder  and  earlier  than  those  of  which  MahiUiev  is  the  centre,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  like  all  the  gods  of  modem  Br4hmanism,  all  three  phases  have  risen  from  the 
early  destructive  to  the  more  modem  guardian  staffe.  In  his  character  ol  guardian, 
to  each  phase  of  the  Ghost  Lord,  one  of  the  chief  nealers  or  spirit-scarera  has  been 
added,  the  oane  to  YetlU,  the  elephant  to  QwMsb,  and  the  liiHir  to  MahAde^. 
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some  time  after.     Ganpati's  minstrant  has  a  monthly  allowance  of 
£1 10«.  (Rs.  15)  from  the  Parvati  temple  revenues. 

The  Photozincographic  Office  or  Government  Map  office  is  within 
suburban  municipal  limits  about  fifty  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
post  office.  It  fills  a  number  of  detachea  buildings  some  of  them  as 
old  as  1831  and  some  built  in  1868  and  changed  and  improved  in  1882. 
The  buildings  include  an  office  (93'  x  43'),  a  furniture  store  (33'  x  I?') 
a  printing  press  house  (45'  X  23'),  a  draftsman's  office  (55'  x  17'),  two 
dwelling-houses,  a  room  (75' x  16'),  a  store  room  (32' x  16'),  and  a 
new  main  press  house  (89'x30'). 

The  Poona  Hotel,  within  suburban  municipal  limits,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Lothian  and  Bund  Gardens  roads,  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  post  office  and  St.  Paul's  church.  The  hotel,  which 
belongs  to  Messrs.  Sordbji  Jahdlngir  and  Sons,  was  opened  on  the 
24th  of  May  1873  with  eight  bed  rooms.  It  has  now  (1884)  a  large 
dining  room  (40'  by  22'),  a  large  drawing  room  (35'  by  22'),  twenty 
servants'  rooms,  and  stabling  for  fifteen  horses  and  eight  carriages. 
The  hotel  has  thirty  bed  rooms,  twelve  for  families  in  a  detached 
upper-storoyed  building  open  to  the  westerly  breeze  and  eighteen 
for  single  visitors.  The  hotel  terms  are  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  month  and 
10«.  (Rs.  5)  a  day. 

The  Post  Office  in  suburban  municipal  limits,  nearly  half  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  railway  station,  is  an  unpretending  substantial 
structure  designed  and  built  in  1873-74  by  Colonel  Finch,  R.  E.  at 
a  cost  of  £1971  (Rs.  19,710).  The  post  office  includes  three  rooms 
(50'  by  20'),  (57'  by  20'),  and  (16'  by  20'),  and  quarters  for  the  post- 
master. 

The  Poona  Race  Course,  an  oval  1 J  miles  and  31  yards  in  circuit, 
encircles  the  General  Parade-ground,  near  the  centre  of  the  belt  of 
open  land  that  runs  down  the  cantonment  from  north  to  south. 
The  course  lies  between  the  Native  Infantry  lines  in  the  west  and 
the  Soldiers'  Gardens  in  the  east,  and  its  southern  end  passes  close 
to  the  ShoUpur  road.     It  is  a  ri^ht-handed  course  with  a  straight 
run  in  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  south  to  north,  the  finish 
with  the  Grand  Stand  and  small  Stewards  Stand  opposite  being  near 
the  north-west  comer.     The  open  ground  in  the  centre  is  used  for 
general  parades  when  all  the  troops  of  the  garrison  are  called  out 
on  field  day  a  The  whole  groimd  slopes  from    west  to  east.  The 
.Grand  Stand  in  the  high  ground  to  the  west  is  admirably  placed 
commanding  every  yard  of  the  course  from  start  to  finish.    As 
the  present  building  is   of  no  use  except  as  a  place  from  which  to 
view  the  racing  it  is  under  consideration  to  build  a  new  stand  with 
coffee,  refreshment,  dressing,  and  other  rooms.     The  course  has  been 
in  use  for   nearly  thirty  years.     It  has  lately    been   widened   and 
much  improved  by  Colonel  Burnett  and  is  in  excdlent  order.     Since 
last  year  (1883)  water  has  been  laid  on  all  round  by  pipes  from, 
the    Khadakvdsla   canal.     About   one-third   of   the  width  at   the 
outer  side  of  the  course  is  regulatly  used  for  training  all  the  year 
roxmd.     The  rest  is  closed  by  ropes,  and  watered  when  necessarv 
so  as  to  raise  a  good  turf  by  the  time  of  the  Race  meeting  (which, 
always  takes  place  in  the  month  of  September)  to  which  horses  come 
from  all  parts  of  India.    The  races  are  run  on  alternate '  days  and 
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the  meeting  lasts  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  As  till  lately  there  were 
no  professional  book-makers  in  India,  it  was  the  custom  to  hold 
lotteries  in  the  evening  before  each  day's  racing.  For  the  last  two 
years  professional  bookmakers  from  England  have  attended  the 
Poona  and  other  large  meetings  in  India,  and  as  a  good  business  is 
done  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  professional  bookmakers 
will  increase.  The  Poona  meeting  is  very  popular  and  the  entries 
for  the  Arab  races  are  always  large.  The  two  principal  races  are 
the  Derby,  for  which  in  the  last  two  years  (1882-1883)  the  entries 
have  been  thirty-five  and  fifty-one  and  the  Governor's  Cup  for  which 
the  entries  have  been  fifty-two  and  sixty-siven.  The  races  are  run 
under  the  Western  India  Turf  Club  rulea 

About  250  yards  above  its  meeting  with  the  Mula  the  Mutha  is 
crossed  by  the  Peninsula  railway.  The  railway  bridge,  which  is 
about  160  yards  above  the  Wellesley  bridge  and  is  parallel  to  it,  is 
752  feet  long  and  is  of  twenty-one  thirty-feet  span  masonry  arches. 
It  is  built  of  rubble  masonry  with  coursed  face  work  in  the  abutments 
piers  and  wings,  and  with  brick  work  in  the  arches  with  stone  ashlar 
arch  quoins  at  the  f  aces.^ 

The  Railway  Station,  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  cantonment 
and  950  yards  north  of  the  post-office  is  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  line.  The  masonry  buildings  of 
the  station  comprise  a  station  master's  office,  two  waiting  rooms,  a 
telegraph  office  with  fourteen  signallers,  a  booking  office,  and  a 
large  third  class  waiting  room.  There  are  thirteen  traffic  and  locomo- 
tive lines,  ten  of  them  sidings  measuring  2|  miles  and  three  lines  one 
the  main  line,  another  the  platform  line,  and  the  third  an  alongside 
line.  There  are  three  platforms,  the  passenger  platform  595'  long 
20'  broad  and  2  J'  high,  the  horse-loading  platform  307'  long  20'  broad 
and  3'  high,  and  the  goods  platform  605'  long  and  3^'  high  with  a 
varying  breadth  of  20'  for  102  feet  and  of  47'  for  the  remaining  503. 
The  station  yard  with  a  greatest  length  of  845  yards  and  a  greatest 
breadth  of  155  yards  covers  an  area  of  93,651  square  yards  and  is 
closed  by  a  masonry  wall.  The  yard  has  four  gates  to  the  east,  two 
main  entrances  each  13^'  wide  and  on  either  side  of  these  two  small 
gates  each  5'  2"  wide,  and  on  the  south  one  main  entrance  21  feet 
wide  with  two  small  gates  each  5'  2"  wide  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
station  has  four  sheds,  an  engine  shed,  a  goods  shed,  a  carriage  shed, 
and  a  store  shed.  The  engine  shed,  100  feet  long  39  feet  broad  and 
18  feet  high,  opens  on  the  west  and  east.  It  is  built  of  wrought- 
iron  sides  with  corrugated  iron  covering  and  roof  of  wrought  iron 
trusses  and  corrugated  iron  covering.  The  gables  are  of  brick-work. 
The  goods  shed,  300  feet  long  25  feet  broad  and  \2\  feet  high^ 
opens  on  the  north  side  to  the  railways.  It  is  built  of  teak  posts 
and  has  a  teak  roof  with  double  tile  covering.  The  south  side  and 
two  ends  are  enclosed  with  palisade  fencing  and  teak  boarding 
with  gateways  at  every  alternate  bay.  The  carriage  shed,  200 
feet  long  39  i  feet  broad  and  15 J  feet  high,  with  its  east  and  west 
ends  open,  is  connected  with  the  main  line  by  rails.  It  is  built  of 
rubble  masonry^  teak  roof,  and    corrugated    iron   covering.     The 
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store  shed,  200  feet  long  25  feet  broad  and  16J  feet  high^  opening  at 
both  ends,  is  connected  with  the  main  line  by  rails  and  with  the 
outside  by  road.  It  is  built  of  rubble  masonry  with  double-tiled 
teak  roof. 

The  Royal  Family  Hotel  is  in  the  Ciyil  Lines  near  the  railway 
station.  The  hotel  was  started  in  1861  by  the  present  P^rsi 
proprietor.  It  is  an  upper- at oreyed  building  with  room  for  five  families 
and  fourteen  single  visitors,  and  has  stabling  for  sixteen  horses  and 
four  carriages,  and  out-houses.  The  hotel  has  a  drawing  room  (26* 
by  22'),  a  dining  room  (38'  by  22'),  a  smoking  room  (22'  by  13'),  a 
billiard  room  (30'  by  20'),  and  a  hall  (40'  by  22').  The  charges  are 
108.  (Rs.5)  a  day  and  £12  (Rs.  120)  a  month. 

The  Saxgam  or  Junction  at  the  meeting  of  theMutha  and  Mnla 
rivers,  about .  a  mile  west  of  the  post  ofi&ce,  a  pleasant  house  on 
the  high  river  bank  in  a  garden  with  fine  old  jpipal  trees,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Judge  of  Poena  who  is  also  Agent  for  the  Deccan 
Sardars.  The  Sessions  Court-house  is  across  the  Ganeshkhind  road 
about  seventy  yards  to  the  south. 

On  the  right  hand  side  going  from  Poena  to  Kirkee,  on  tlie  bank 
of  the  small  stream  thut  runs  into  the  Mula  river  at  the  north  end 
of  Garden  Reach,  in  a  small  space  surrounded  by  an  open  bamboo 
trellis  fence  about  three  feet  high,  are  two  plain  whitewashed  stone 
tombs.  The  larger  tomb  rises  in  pyramid  form  with  five  steps  each 
about  nine  inches  high  from  a  square  about  six  feet  at  the  base  to 
eighteen  inches  at  the  top,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  plain  stone 
cross  about  two  feet  high.  There  is  another  small  cross  at  the  foot 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  face  of  each  st-ep  a  small  niche  for  an  oil 
lamp.  The  smaller  tomb  is  plain,  altar-shaped,  and  about  five  feet 
long.  It  has  a  cross  at  the  head  and  on  the  ground  is  a  small  stone 
slab  with  a  cross  cut  in  it.  The  crosses  on  the  tombs  are  often 
hung  with  garlands  of  marigolds  and  chrysanthemums.  The  tombs 
are  believed  to  mark  the  graves  of  Portuguese  officers  in  the 
Peshwa's  army  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kirkee  (5th  November 
1817),  but  no  certain  information  has  been  obtained. 

The  Sassoon  Hospital  within  suburban  municipal  limits,  about 
450  yards  south  of  the  railway  station,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest buildings  in  or  near  Poena.  It  was  begun  on  the  8th  of 
October  1863  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  October  1867.  It  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  £31,006  (Rs.  3,10,060)  of  which  £18,800  (Rs.  1,88,000) 
were  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Sassoon,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Bombay.  The  building  was  designed  by  Colonel  Wilkins,  R.  E. 
and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then 
Governor  of  Bombay.  It  is  in  the  English-Gothic  style,  built  of 
the  local  gray  trap,  rectangular  in  plan,  227  feet  long  by  50  feet 
wide,  its  longer  sides  facing  east  and  west.  It  is  double-storeyed,  the 
rooms  having  windows  on  both  sides  opening  into  arcades,  so  as  te 
afford  through  ventilation  and  shade.  On  the  ground  floor,  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  building,  are  two  male  wards,  one  47i  feet  by  23i 
the  other  71  i'  X  23 i',  and  in  the  southern  half  is  a  dispensary 
22'x  23i'  and  two  male  wards  47'i  by  23 J'.     On  the  first  floor  aw 
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rooms  of  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  ground  floor^  those  to  the 
north  being  the  Native  female  ward  and  the  European  female 
wardy  and  to  the  south  one  European  male  and  one  Native  male  ward. 
Over  the  porch  is  the  operating  room.  At  the  south-west  angle  a 
masonry  tower  with  a  clock  and  water-cistern  rises  ninety-six  feet, 
above  which  it  carries  a  steep-pitched  roof  twenty-four  feet  liigh. 
The  outbuildings  include,  besides  those  for  cookmg  and  servants 
separate  quarters  for  three  apothecaries^  a  dead  house,  and  an 
infectious  ward.  A  building  to  be  used  for  a  lying-in  ward  has 
been  lately  completed  (October  1883)  from  a  sum  of  £1000 
(Bs.  10,000)  left  under  the  will  of  Mr.  £.  David  Sassoon. 

The  Science  College,  on  the  main  road  between  Poena  and  Kirkee, 
on  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  Mutha  river,  was  built  in  1869  at  a 
cost  of  £18,164  14«.  (Rs.  1,81,647),  of  which  £5000  (Rs.  50,000) 
were  contributed  by  Sir  Cowasji  Jeh^ngir  Readymoney.  It  is  in 
the  Saracenic-Gothic  style  built  of  the  local  gra^  trap  and  covered 
with  a  low-pitched  tiled  roof.  In  plan  the  building  is  nearly  a 
square  (111^  x  109")  and  it  may  be  best  described  as  a  large  central 
hall  (62J'  by  30'  and  42'  to  the  top  of  the  walls)  covered  by  an  open 
roof  carried  on  iron  arched  girders,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  double-storeyed  arcaded  corridors  8^'  wide,  round  which  central 
hall  and  opening  into  whose  corridors  are  the  other  rooms  of  the 
college.  The  north-west  corner  of  the  building  rises  to  a  third 
storey  and  above  that  carries  a  square  tower  67'  from  the  ground  to 
the  eaves  covered  by  a  low-pitched  tiled  roof  with  overhangmg  eaves. 
Beneath  the  tower  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  upper  storeys.  The 
porch  is  in  the  centre  of  the  north  face,  and  the  entrance  leads  into 
a  vestibule  13'  by  20'  having  arched  openings  into  the  centre  hall. 
On  each  side  of  the  vestibule  is  a  small  office  or  room,  and  a  passage 
leading  on  one  side  into  the  laboratory,  a  room  30'  by  20',  and 
on  the  other  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  first  floor.  To  the  east  of 
the  hall  is  a  lecture  room,  51'  by  19',  protected  to  the  east  on  the 
outside  by  an  open  arcade,  and  another  lecture  room  29'  by  20' 
having  a  similsur  arcade  on  its  southern  face.  To  the  west  of  the 
central  hall  are  three  class  rooms  each  19'  by  19'.  On  the  first 
floor,  over  the  vestibule,  is  a  museum  49'  by  20',  and  on  the  same  face 
a  lecture  room  20'  by  30'.  To  the  east  of  the  central  hall  are  two 
lecture  rooms  one  50'  by  19',  the  other  39^'  by  20'  both  shaded  by 
outside  arcades.  To  the  west  are  three  rooms  one  30'  by  20',  and  two 
19'  by  14'.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  quarters  of  the  Principal.  The 
builcUn^  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Howard,  C.  E. 
Executive  Engineer  Poena  and  Eirkee,  and  completed  in  1869. 
Attached  are  workshops  and  a  foundry  built  at  a  cost  of  £282 
(Rs.  2820)  where  the  students  do  practical  work  under  carpenters 
smiths  and  fitters. 

SiNDi a's  Tomb  or  chhatri  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahiroba  stream 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Ydnavdi  village  three  miles  south-east  of 
Poena.  The  chhatri,  literally  umbrella  or  pavilion,  consists  of  a 
small  hamlet  of  about  forty  houses  surrounded  by  a  fifteen  feet 
wall  which  runs  about  eighty  yards  north  to  south  and  fifty  yards  east 
to  west.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  hamlet  is  on  the  south-west. 
Besides  the  houses  there  are  three  shrines  inside  the  wall^  small 
B  866-60 
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shrines  of  Mdruti  and  Mah&der,  and  Sindia's  ehhairi  which  is  an 
earth-filled  temple  thirty  feet  high,  much  like  a  ffrass-^rown  mound 
pierced  by  stone  pillars.  Mahddev's  temple  is  a  low  building 
(40'  by  25')  with  a  wooden  hall  and  a  small  shrine.  Behind  Mdruti's 
temple  is  a  wrestling  pit.  Close  by  is  a  stable  containing  a  horee 
sacred  to  Mahddev  which  marches  before  the  temple  litter  od 
procession  days.  The  staff  of  the  two  temples,  numbering  about 
twenty-five  people,  are  maintained  by  the  present  Sindia.^  The  tomb 
belongs  to  Mahddji  Sindia  who  <Ued  at  Y^navdi  in  1794  and  wai 
burnt  on  this  spot.^  About  1830  Jankoji  Sindia,  the  great-grandson 
of  Mahddji,  began  to  build  a  large  monument  in  memory  of  his 
great-grandfather,  but  died  in  1842  leaving  the  work  unfinished. 
Since  Jankoji's  death  the  tomb  has  enjoyed  a  yearly  allowanoe  of 
£350  (Bs.  3500)  most  of  which  is  distributed  among  relig^ious 
beggars  on  the  anniversary  of  Mah&dji  Sindia's  death  which  falls  in 
February.' 

*The  Small  Arms  Ammunition  Factort  stands  on  the  site  of 
Sorkee  village  which  was  bought  by  Government  for  buildings  a 
fort,  the  tracings  of  which  were  marked  about  1 868  though  work  has 
not  yet  been  begun.^  The  factory  lies  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  fort,  and  consists  of  a  main  factory  (200'  by  100^)  with  fifteen 
other  buildings,  the  entire  premises  occupying  eight  acres  of  land 
enclosed  by  a  rubble  stone  wall.  The  main  factory  has  a  boarded 
floor  and  a  double  roof  in  five  spans,  resting  on  iron  columns  twenty 
feet  high  and  twenty  feet  apart  braced  together  by  longitudinal  and 
cross  girders.  The  roof  is  qf  corrugated  iron  without  and  lined  with 
wood  within.  Between  the  corrugated  iron  roof  and  the  wooden  roof 
is  an  air  space  1^  4''  broad,  and  a  Louvre  board  rons  along  the  apex  ol 
each  span  from  the  inside  of  the  factory  to  the  outside  air.  This 
contrivance  gives  a  through  current  of  air  between  the  two  roofs  and 
ensures  perfect  ventilation  in  the  workshops.  Qf  the  fifteen  other 
buildings^  nine  enclosing  7950  square  feet  are  for  the  different  processes 
of  loadjng  and  filling  cartridges ;  three  outhouses  and  two  small 
magazines  are  for  laboratory  work  for  making  fuzes,  friction  tubes, 
rockets,  long  hi^hts,  and  other  war  stores ;  and  one  is  a  store  room 
(300'  X  25').  All  the  buildings  are  connected  with  the  main  factory 
by  a  tramway  1'  6"  wide  with  turn-tables  in  front  of  each  room 
admitting  lorries,  thus  leaving  the  tram  line  clear  for  wagons  going  to 
other  departments. 

The  factory  makes  two  kinds  of  cartridges  Martini-*Henry  and 
Snider,  both  built  varieties  being  formed  of  a  number  of  parta  put 
together.  A  Martini-Henry  cartridge  case  is  composed  of  twelve 
ps^,  an  anvil,  a  base  disc,  a  cap,  a  cap  chamber,  a  case  body,  an  inside 
and  an  outside  cup,  three  jute  wads,  a  paper  wad,  and  a  wax  wad,  a 
strengthening  coil,  and  a  bullet  480  grains  ±  2  grains.  After  the 
case  has  been  put  together  and  the  base  disc  rivetted  to  the  cartridge 
by  piercing  and  bencting  over  the  crown  of  the  cap  chamber  on  to  the 


1  Mr.  R.  A.  L.  Moore,  G.S.  >  Grant  Duff's  Mardthia,  502. 

»  Colonel  C.  D*U.  LaTouche.  *  Contributed  by  Lieut -Colonel  Wake,  R.A. 

*  A  committee  is  (July  1884)  sitting  to  decide  on  the  site  and  nature  of  a  place  «f 
refuge  which  will  probably  be  near  the  fort  site  and  may  perhaps  supersede  it.  Colonsl 
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paper  wad  to  form  the  riyet,  the  case  is  charged  with  eighty-five  grains 
of  B.  F.  G.2  powder.  The  charges  are  thrown  charges  from  a  Gaffin's 
filling  machine  and  the  limit  of  error  allowed  is  86  grains±2  grains. 
After  the  charge  has  been  put  into  the  case  it  is  wadded  with  a  solid 
wax  wad  'lOO'^  thick  and  on  the  top  of  this  wax  wad  two  jute  wads  are 
placed.  The  cartridge  is  then  shaxen  to  let  the  powder  down  into  the 
case  and  bulleted  witib  a  bullet  weighing  480  grains  ±  2  grains.  The 
bullet  has  a  diameter  of  *449"  to  *4dr  and  a  length  varying  from 
1'''28  high  to  r''26  low.  The  bullet  is  secured  in  its  place  by  two 
ffrooves  made  outside  on  the  neck  of  the  cartridge  which  press  the 
brass  of  the  case  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  bullet.  The 
B.  F.  G.  2  powder  with  which  the  cartridge  is  charged  should  vary 
in  density  from  1*72  to  1*75.  It  should  contain  not  more  than  1*2 
or  less  than  0*9  per  cent  of  moisture ;  and  85  grains  of  it  fired  from 
a  Martini-Henry  rifle  with  the  service  cartridge  should  give  the 
bullet  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1290  to  1340  feet  the  second.^ 

The  Snider  cartridge  is  also  a  built  cartridge  composed  of  an 
anvil,  base  disc,  cap,  cap  chamber,  inner  base  cup  and  outer  base  cup, 
case  body,  cotton-wool,  and  bullet.  AJter  the  parts  are  put  together 
the  case  is  charged  with  seventy  grains  of  R.  F.  G.  powder  with  a 
density  of  1*58  to  1*62.  Half  a  grain  of  cotton-wool  is  placed  over 
the  powder  and  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  bullet,  weighing 
480  ±  2  grains,  with  a  diameter  of  •573''  to  •575''  and  l''-03  to  r^oB 
long.  The  bullet  is  smeared  with  a  beeswax  lubrication  •001*'  thick 
and  fitted  with  a  clay  plug  to  expand  the  bullet  and  drive  the  lead 
into  the  grooves  of  the  rifle  when  the  cartridge  is  fired. 

The  factory  is  capable  of  turning  out  45,000  Snider  or  20,000 
Hartini-Henry  cartridges  a  day.  From  want  of  room  and  supervision 
only  one  kind  of  ammimition  can  be  made  at  a  time.  The  making 
of  breech-loading  ammunition  is  intricate  and  difficult.  To  make  one 
cartridge  requires  over  150  operations  and  the  limit  of  error  allowed 
in  the  diflerent  parts  averages  only  about  y^^^^ths  of  an  inch. 

The  machinery  used  is  chiefly  for  punching  and  stamping.  It  is 
worked  by  three  Lancashire  double-flued  boilers  twenty  feet  long 
and  six  feet  in  diameter,  two  of  which  are  generally  used.  The 
average  daily  consumption  of  coal  is  about  1^  ton.  A  24^^  shafting, 
on  supports  6^  8"  apart,  is  carried  on  the  columns  and  brackets  from 
the  giraers.  The  shafting  which  makes  150  revolutions  in  a  minute 
is  driven  by  a  high  pressure  engine  of  twenty  horsepower  direct 
from  a  belt  from  the  flywheel  on  to  the  shafting.  The  shafting  is 
lubricated  with  needle  lubrications  and  the  whole  is  driven  by  bands 
joining  one  line  of  shafting  with  another. 

The  factory  establishment  consists  of  about  400  workmen  with  a 
superior  staff  of  twenty.  The  superior  staff  includes  a  Superintendent^ 
a  chief  and  an  assistant  engineer,  two  chief  and  five  assistant 
foremen,  and  ten  other  overseers  and  clerks.  The  number  of 
workmen  taken  and  paid  by  the  day   averages  400  and   sometimes 
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1  The  yelocity  of  the  powder  is  taken  with  an  electric  instrament.  In  calm 
weather  the  Martini-Henry  cartridge  should  make  a  fignre  of  merit  at  600  yards, 
the  mean  of  twenty  shots  not  over  fifteen  incfae& 
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rlseB  to  800.  Their  monthly  wages  vary  from  8e.  to  £6  (Rs.  4  -  60). 
The  skilled  workmen  are  Europeans-  bom  in  India,  Euraaxans, 
Portuguese,  Hindus,  Musalmdns,  Parsis,  and  Chinamen,  and  die 
unskilled  labourers  are  Mardth4s  from  the  villages  round  Kirkee. 
Where  possible  the  labourers  are  paid  by  piece  work  a  system  for 
which  they  have  a  great  liking.  They  are  hardworking  and  eager 
to  make  money. 

The  Soldiers'  Gardens  cover  forty-one  acres  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mutha  canal  and  of  the  Bahiroba  stream  in  Ghorpadi  about  2*50 
yards  north  of  St.  Patrick's  church  on  the  east  border  of  Poona 
cantonment.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a  garden  to  be  worked 
by  the  garrison  troops.  This  idea  was  given  up  and  for  a  time  the 
gardens  were  kept  by^  the  cantonment  authorities  and  then  closed 
and  given  for  tillage.  In  1878  the  gardens  were  revived andimproved 
by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  then  Governor,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Executive  Engineer  Poona  and  Eirkee.  A  military  band  plays 
twice  a  week.  During  the  present  year  (1884),  because  of  their 
distance  from  Poona,  the  transfer  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  from 
Ganeshkhind  to  the  Soldiers'  Gardens  has  been  sanctioned  and  is 
(September)  being  carried  out. 

The  Soldiers'  Institute  and  Assembly  Rooms,  near  the  centre  of 
the  cantonment  about  140  yards  north  of  the  Gymnasium,  consist  of 
a  permanent  building  tiled  and  in  good  repair.  The  building  contains 
one  main  hall  (89'  by  63'),  one  exhibition  room  (70'  by  25'),  three  lamp 
rooms  (each  20'  by  7' 6*'),  one  store  room  (7'6'^  by  10' 3*),  one  office 
room  (20'  by  7' 6"),  two  drawing  rooms  (each  17' G''  by  12'),  and  two 
bath  rooms  (each  5' 6"  by  5' 6").  During  the  rains  the  building  is 
used  for  the  Soldiers'  Annual  Industrial  Exhibition.  At  other  times 
it  is  available  for  theatricals,  pennyreadings,  and  other  entertaiiinient& 

St.  Andrew's  Church  in  the  Vtoavdi  Lines,  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  built  by 
Government  about  1 861  and  has  room  for  about  600  people. 

St.  Anne's  Chapel  in  the  ShoUpur  Bazar  is  of  brick  built 
in  1871  at  a  cost  of  £700  (Rs.  7000).  The  chapel,  which  is 
subordinate  to  the  city  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Conceicao,  has  an  altar,  fourteen  stations  of  the  way  of  the  cross, 
and  two  pictures  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The 
chapel  has  room  for  350  and  the  congregation,  consisting  mostly  of 
Goanese  cooks  and  butlers,  numbers  about  225.  A  mass  is  held  every 
Sunday  and  on  obligation  days. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  within  cantonment  limits,  on  the  high  ^ound 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Native  Infantry  Lines,  is  a  large 
building  with  a  belfry.  It  is  118  feet  long  and  eighty-five  feet 
broad  at  the  chancel  with  room  for  about  900  people.  It  was 
consocrated  in  1825  by  Bishop  Heber  who  describes  it  as  spacious  and 
convenient  but  in  bad  architectural  taste.  In  the  interior  are  six  lohj 
round  pillars,  two  shorter  round  pillars,  and  two  square  pillars  witi 
tablets.  The  baptismal  font  is  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  church 
and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  stained-glass  windows.  The  church  has 
numerous  tablets,  some  of  them  belonging  to  officers  of  distinction.  Here 
is  buried  Colonel  Morris,  C  .B .,  famous  in  the  battle  of  Balaklava  ( 1854) 
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who  died  in  1868 ;   and  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Stuart  of  the  Madras 
Army  who  fell  mortally  wounded  on  the   28th   of  January  1868 
while  leading  the  men  of  the  4th  Nizam's  Infantry  against  a  body 
of  insurgent  Bhils  strongly  posted  at  Mandvar  in  the  Mdlegaon 
sub-division  of  Ndsik.^    There  are  also  tablets  to  five  officers  of 
the   27th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  and   five  officers   of  the   8th 
Royal  Regiment   of   Foot.    One  tablet   is  in  memory  of  Captain 
Thomas    Ramon   who    died    on  the   6th   of   November    1816    at 
M^ndvi  in  Cutch.   The '  Christian  Temple '  to  which  this  tablet  refers, 
as  designed  by  his  genius  and  built  hj  his  hand,  is  not  St.  Mary's 
but  the  large  church  in  Eaira  in  Gujardt  in  which  the  tablet  was 
originally  meant  to  have  been  placed.     Two  other  tablets  are  to 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  McCormack  of  H.  M.*s  28th  Regiment  who,  on  * 
the  6th  of  October  1859,  was  kiUed  at  the  storming  of  Bet  in  west 
Kathidw&r  with  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  eight  men ;  and 
to  Major  Henry  C.  Teesdale  who  fell  in  front  of  the  colours  of  the 
26th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  when  commanding  it  at  the  battle 
of  Meeanee  in  Sind  on  the  17th  of  February  1843.     With  Major 
Teesdale  are  associated  the  names  of  Lieutenant  C.  Lodge  who  was 
killed  in  action  at  Kotru  in  Kachh  Ganddva  in  Belucl^istdn  on  the 
1st  of  December  1840,  of  Captain  C.  Rebenac,  of  Ensign  Browne 
who  was  killed  by  accident  at  Karachi,  and  of  eighteen  other  officers 
of  the   same  regiment,  one  of  whom,   Colonel  Robertson,  was  a 
C.B.  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen.  The  church  also  contains  tablets 
to  Lieutenant   Malcolm  G.  Shaw  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  who 
died   of   sunstroke  at  the  battle  of  Beawra,   and  to   Lieutenant 
Augustus  Charles   Frankland,    with    the  motto   'Franke    Lande, 
Fr^ike  Mynde',  who  was  killed  in  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Ehush&b 
in   Persia   on  the   8th  of   February   1867.     Another  tablet  is  to 
Captains  Seton  and  Peile  and  eighty-one  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers  who  died  of  cholera  at 
Karachi;  also,  on  the  same  tablet,  an  inscription  to  Captain  Rawlinson, 
Lieutenant  A. P.  Hunt,  and  140  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
who  died  before  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  the  Presidency ;  also, 
on  the  same  tablet,  an  inscription  to  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Anderson 
who  was  murdered  at  Mult&n,  and  to  twenty-two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  who  were  killed  during  the  siege  of  Multdn. 

St.  Patrick's  Church  is  a  plastered  stone  building  built  by 
English  soldiers  at  a  cost  of  £1800  (Rs.  18,000)  and  blessed  by  the 
Rignt  Reverend  Bishop  Hartmann  in  1866.  The  cost  was  aunost 
entirely  borne  by  Catholic  soldiers  especially  of  Her  Majesty's  64th 
83rd  and  86th  Regiments,  of  the  Bombay  Fusiliers,  and  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  The  church  has  room  for  700  people.  The  con- 
gregation consists  chiefly  of  European  soldiers  serving  in  the  Poena 
garrison  and  their  families,  and  the  Native  Christians  of  the 
native  regiments.  The  church  has  a  font  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
case  and  a  harmonium. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  within  suburban  municipal  limits  about  fifty 
yards   south  of  the  post-office^  is  a  plain  stone  building  with  belfry 
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^  Details  are  given  in  the  NiUdk  Statistical  Account  p.  200. 
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and  small  windows.  The  inside  is  plain  bat  it  has  four  handsome 
stained-glass  windows  over  the  Communion  Table.  The  church 
was  buUt  by  Government  after  the  style  of  the  Sainte  Chax>elle 
in  Paris,  from  drawings  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gell,  BA.,  and  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Harding  in  1867.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  civil  and  muitary  officers  living  in  the  Staff  and  Civil  Ldnes 
and  has  225  seats  all  of  which  are  free.  The  north  seats  are  kept 
for  local  residents  and  the  south  seats  are  open  to  all.  The  irhole 
expenses  of  the  church  and  worship  are  borne  by  the  offerings  of 
the  congregation.  The  communion  is  celebrated  every  Sunday  and 
at  all  other  festivals*  Morning  prayer  is  said  daily  throughout  the 
year,  and  during  Advent  and  Lent  special  evening  services  are  held. 

St.Xavier's  Church  in  Convent  Street,  SadarBazAr,  is  a  substantial 
stone  building  in  the  Gothic  style  built  about  1865  at  a  cost  of 
£1900  (Rs.  19,000).  The  entrances  are  sheltered  by  small  Gothic 
arches.  The  nave  measures  70'  6"  by  30'  6"  and  the  chancel  3(K  by 
18'  6".  The  church  has  a  steeple  seventy-one  feet  high  with  two  belb, 
a  gallery  at  the  west  end  30'  6"  by  16'  for  boys  and  singers  with  a 
harmonium,  a  small  vestry  16'  13''  off  the  chancel,  a  baptistry  with  font 
at  the  side  entrance,  three  Gothic  altars  with  statues  from  Munich, 
and  a  large  stained  glass  window  in  the  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary 
representing  in  panels  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
The  church  has  room  for  about  500  people,  the  congregation 
consisting  of  about  400  European  Eurasian  and  Portuguese  derks, 
tradesmen,  and  pensioners.  The  church  has  a  regular  morning  and 
evening  service  and  a  double  morning  service  on  Sundays.  Attached 
to  the  church  is  the  Poena  Convent  orphanage  and  dav  school  for 
girls  under  the  Religious  Nuns  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  building 
consists  of  three  wings  in  two  storeys  joined  by  an  angular  tower  and 
a  separate  day  school.  There  are  thirteen  inmates,  eighty  boarders, 
fifty  day  scholars,  and  thirty  native  scholars.  Opposite  the  convent 
is  St.  Vincent's  school  and  parish  house.  The  buildings  of  St. 
Vincent's  include  two  dwellings  and  a  large  two-storey&  school- 
house  built  about  1867  at  a  cost  of  £4000  (Rs.  40,000),  which  included 
a  Government  contribution  but  was  mostly  provided  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Bombay.  The  school  is  managed  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  with  lay  teachers  and  has  260  pupils,  Europeans, 
Eurasians,  Portuguese,  P&rsis,  and  a  few  Hindus  and  MusabtUuis. 

Under  St.  Francis  Xavier's  church  is  a  small  chapel  in  the  Camel 
Lines  for  a  Madras  Christian  community  of  over  400.  The  chapel 
is  a  simple  iron  roofed  brick  building  with  room  for  about  200  people. 
A  service  is  held  on  Sundays.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  ATn^H 
school  with  thirty  boys  and  girls. 

The  SiNAGOGUE,  a  handsome  red-brick  building  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  spire,  is  in  the  south-east  comer  of  suburban  municipal  limtits, 
about  450  yards  south  of  the  post-office.  It  was  built  in  1867  by 
the  late  Mr.  David  Sassoon.  It  is  a  loftv  church-like  structure  in  the 
English-Gothic  style,  built  of  red  brick  with  trap  stone  archwoii 
and  window  mullions.  The  body  of  the  interior  is  62^  by  44J'  and 
30'  high  to  the  planked  ceiling  with  galleries  on  three  sides  supported 
on  piUars  which  are  carried  through  to  the  roof.    At   the  west 
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end  is  an  apse  at  the  end  of  which  a  curtain  or  yeil  hides  the  recess 
where  the  holy  books  are  kept.  The  floor,  which  is  of  polished 
stone,  is  free  from  anything  but  a  few  chairs  and  moTable  seats. 
At  about  one-third  of  the  length  from  the  apse^  and  in  front  of  it 
is  a  raised  wooden  platform  surrounded  by  railings  on  which  the 
officiating  priests  stand.  The  windows  are  in  small  panes  of  coloured 
glass.  At  the  east  end  over  the  porch  a  red  bride-tower  90^  high 
carries  a  clock  and  bells  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire. 

Among  a  few  trees,  on  a  low  bare  ridge  called  the  Gul  Tekdi,  about 
half  a  mile  south-east  of  Parvati  hilly  are  two  Pdrsi  Towers  op 
SiLBNCB,  about  half  a  mile  apart.  Of  the  two  towers  one,  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  was  built  by  Mr.  Soribji  Ratanji  Patel  on  the  29th  of 
April  1825.  Two  fire-places  or  sagris  are  near  this  tower  and  a 
third  is  (July  1884)  being  built.  The  second  tower  was  built  by 
public  subscription  on  the  28th  of  April  1835  at  a  cost  of  about 
£507  (Rs.  5070)  and  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  in  1854.  A  road  has 
lately  been  made  between  the  public  road  leading  to  the  slaughter 
house  and  the  first  Tower.  There  is  no  made  road  up  the  hill  to 
the  second  Tower. 

The  United  Service  Library  is  in  the  Native  Infantry  Lines  to 
the  north  of  St.  Mary's  church.  It  is  a  plain  building  with  five 
rooms  and  a  veranda  all  round.  Of  the  five  rooms  two  (75'  by  25 
and  25'  by  14')  are  large  and  the  other  three  are  side  rooms.  The 
Library  contains  about  10,000  works  and  is  especially  rich  in  works 
on  India.  It  takes  twenty  magazines  and  twenty-two  newspapers 
seventeen  English  and  five  Ango-Indian.  It  is  open  to  officers  of 
the  Civil  Military  and  Naval  Services  and  in  July  1884  had  145 
subscribers  and  an  income  in  1883  of  £491  (Rs.4910)  realised 
by  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  £3  (Rs.  30)  a  year,  £1  168.  (Rs.  18) 
a  half  year,  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11)  a  quarter,  and  8s,  (Rs.  4)  a  month.^ 
In  1860  Poena  had  a  library  called  the  Poena  Station  Library  owned 
by  thirty-two  shareholders.  In  July  1860  Sir  W.  Mansfield  then 
commander-in-chief  proposed  to  establish  in  Poena  an  institution 
similar  to  the  Royal  united  Service  Institution,  London.  The  object 
of  the  new  institution  was  *  the  formation  of  a  library  containing 
historical  scientific  and  professional  works,  maps,  charts,  and  plans, 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  collection  of  inventions  and  natural 
curiosities,  and,  if  possible,  the  publication  of  a  journal ;  the  collection 
of  native  arms  and  a  museum  to  serve  as  a  central  depository 
for  objects  of  professional  and  general  information  and  for  trophie^ 
and  relics  connected  with  Indian  history.'  The  proposal  found 
favour  and  the  institution  was  called  the  United  Service  Institution 
of  Western  India.  The  shareholders  of  the  Poena  Station  Library 
handed  over  their  building  and  library  of  about  2000  volumes  as 
a  nucleus,  and  the  institution,  whose  funds  were  vested  in  trustees, 
became  the  property  ol  the  station.  In  1867,  after  seven  years' 
experience,  the  institution  was  not  found  to  work  well,  and  at  a 
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1  The  income  of  the  library  from  January  to  June  18S4  was  Rs.  2424.  The  income 
for  1877  was  ^.  4394,  for  1878  Ks.  4033,  for  1879  Rs.  3800,  for  1880  Rs.  3634,  for 
1881  Rs.  4531,  and  for  1882  Rs.  4730. 
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general  meeting  of  subscribers,  it  was  resolved  to  use  the  library 
only  as  a  Reading  Room  and  to  change  the  name  to  the  United 
Servie<3  Library  Poona.  The  museum  was  sold  by  auction  and  a 
committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  manage  the  library  restricting 
it  to  the  purposes  of  a  Reading  Room,  the  footing  on  which  it  now 
works. ^ 

The  VAnavdt  Barracks,  also  known  as  the  Right  Flank  Barracks 
from  their  situation  to  the  right  or  south  of  the  military  canton- 
ment, stand  on  high  ground.  Besides  the  sergeants  and  staff  of  a 
European  regiment  the  barracks  can  accommodate  1006  rank  and 
file.  The  barracks  consist  of  double  storeyed  blocks  arranged  in 
open  order,  bo  that  each  block  gets  a  share  of  the  breeze.  From 
time  to  time  older  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  barracks.  The  buildings  include  eight  older  blocks 
completed  in  18G1  of  brick  and  lime  plastered,  each  to  hold  sixty 
men  and  two  sergeants.  On  each  floor  the  blocks  have  a  barradk 
room  ( 1 09' by  25' and  18' high)  and  sergeants'  quarters  of  two  rooms 
each  12'  by  13'.  Both  floors  are  surrounded  by  enclosed  Terandas 
eleven  feet  wide  with  windows  glazed  -and  venetianed.  To  these 
verandas  the  barrack  rooms  open  on  their  longer  sides  by  arched  open- 
ings between  pillars  which  carry  the  floor  or  roof  above.  Six  other 
blocks  were  completed  in  1872.  They  are  two-storeyed  of  stone 
masonry  surrounded  on  both  floors  by  open  verandas ;  the  lower 
with  masonry  arches,  the  upper  with  posts.  Each  block  contains 
on  the  ground  floor  and  on  the  first  floor  two  barrack  rooms 
(87'  by  24'  and  18'  high)  with  a  sergeant's  quarters  between.  The 
blocks  were  built  according  to  the  sanitary  regulations  and  standard 
plans  in  force  at  the  time.  Except  the  older  blocks,  which  have 
washrooms  under  the  same  roof  as  the  barrack  rooms,  all  have 
cook-rooms,  washrooms,  and  latrines  as  outbuildings.  There  are 
eight  staff  sergeants'  quarters  and  the  patcherries  or  married  men's 
quarters  have  room  for  eighty  married  men.  The  barracks  include 
separate  buildings  for  Guard-rooms,  Cells,  Hospital,  Female  Hospital, 
Medical  Stafl' Quarters,  Armourer's  Shop,  Workshop,  Store,  Canteen, 
Sergeants'  Mess,  and  a  Ball  Court  and  a  Skittle  Alley.  These  quarters 
have  from  time  to  time  been  built  or  adapted  from  old  ones  according 
to  standard  plans  and  regulations  in  force  at  the  time  by  successive 
Executive  Engineers  of  Poona.  The  total  cost  of  the  barracks  as 
they  stand  is  £151,031  (Rs.  15,10,310). 

The  Wellesley  Bridge,  1*14  miles  west  of  the  poet  (^oe, 
crosses  the  Mutha  river  close  above  its  meeting  with  the  Mula.  It 
replaces  a  wooden  bridge  which  was  built  in  1830  and  called  the 
Wellesley  bridge  in  honour  of  General  Wellesley's  conquest  of  the 
Deccan  in  1803.  In  1870,  as  it  had  become  unsafe  and  was  too 
narrow  for  the  traffic,  the  old  bridge  was  pulled  down  and  the 
present  masonry  bridge  begun.  It  is  a  substantial  stone  structure 
of  strong  coursed  masonry  and  consists  of  eight  segmental  arches  of 
52V  span,  with  a  rise  of  13'  and  2i'  thickness  of  arch-ring,  carrying  a 


1  Professor  G.  W.  Forrest. 
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roadway,  28'  wide  at  a  height  of  47'  above  the  deepest  part  of  the 
river  bed,  protected  on  both  sides  by  a  neat  dresaed-stone  parapet. 
It  was  designed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  F.  H.  Finch,  R.E.  Exe- 
cutive Engineer  Poena,  and  built  under  his  superintendence  by  Messrs. 
White  and  Company  contractors.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1873 
at  a  cost  of  £11,092  (Rs.  1,10,920).  A  tablet  on  the  bridge  has  the 
following  inscription : 

Th*  original  wooden  atnioture,  named  in  honour  of  the  ▼ictories 
obtalnedinthe  Deoosn  by  MaJor-€tonl.  Arthur  'WeUealey  (afterwards 
V.  M.  the  Duke  of  WeUington.  K.G.\  construoted  by  Captain  Robert 
Voster,  Bombay  IBngineers,  at  aoost  of  B8.91,89a,  and  opened  in  1830 
by  the  Honourable  Midor-OeneraL  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.O.B.,  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay,  having  become  decayed  and  unsafe  for  traffic,  waa 
removed,  and  the  present  bridge,  designed  and  constructed  by  Colo- 
nel A.  IT.  H.  Finch,  B.XI..  at  a  cost  of  B8.110.932,  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  May  1876  ;  His  IbcceUenoy  the  Honourable  Sir  Philip 
'Wodehouse.H.C.B.,  Oovemor  and  President  in  OouncU. 

The  Yeravda  Central  Jail,  Poena,  intended  for  the  confine- 
ment of  long-term  and  dangerous  prisoners,  as  well  as  for  relieving 
the  overcrowding  of  the  several  district  jails  throughout  the 
Presidencv,  is  situated  three  and  a  quarter  mUes  north  of  the  post 
office.  The  present  structure,  built  altogether  by  convict  labour 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  was  begun 
in  1866  and  finished  in  1880,  previous  to  which,  and  whilst 
under  construction,  the  prisoners  were  located  in  temporary 
barracks  and  tents.  The  outer  wall,  sixteen  feet  high  and  1^  miles 
all  round,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-nine  acres.  Within  this  enclosure 
are  three  circles  or  in  fact  jails  on  the  radiating  system,  hospital, 
barracks,  cook-house,  dye-house,  European  jail,  separate,  solitary, 
and  dark  cells,  store  rooms  and  offices.  The  jail  has  accommodation 
for  1600  prisoners,  and  during  the  1876-77  famine  held  over  1800, 
the  workshops  being  then  temporarily  turned  into  dormitories. 

At  the  end  of  1883,  911  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  jail,  the 
average  daily  number  during  the  year  being  1016  and  the  average 
yearly  cost  of  each  prisoner  being  £6  Qs.  (Rs.63).  The  prisoners 
are  employed  extramuredly  on  the  several  gardens  in  connection 
with  the  jail,  and  hired  out  to  contractors  for  unskilled  labour,  and 
intramurally  on  the  various  industries  carried  on  in  the  factory, 
chiefly  carpet-making,  coir-work,  cane-work,  carpentry,  french 
polishing,  and  printing.  The  factory  work  is  well  known  for  its 
superior  quality  throughout  India  ana  also  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  officer  in  charge  is  styled  the  Superintendent,  but  performs 
also  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer,  the  appointment  being  now 
invariably  held  by  a  medical  man  who  enjoys  a  monthly  salary  of 
£70  (Rs.700)  rising  to  £95  (Rs.  950).  The  jail  establishment  consists 
of  a  jailor,  a  deputy  jailor,  three  European  warders,  one  steward,  two 
clerks,  two  hospital  assistants,  and  sixty-four  warders  or  peons,  the 
yearly  cost  of  all,  exclusive  of  Superintendent,  being  £2040  (Rs.  20,400). 
in  addition  to  the  above  establishment  a  military  guard,  consisting 
of  one  jamid^r  and  thirty-four  rank  and  fiile,  is  always  present  at 
the  jail  to  assist  in  quelling  emeutes. 

A  school,  inspected  yearly  by  the  educational  department,  is  kept 
at  the  jail,  one  or  two  educated  men  amongst  the   convicts  being 
appointed  teachers.    Urdu,  Mar^thi,  and  Kinarese  and  elementary 
B  866-51 
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exercises  in  arithmetic  are  taught.  The  Poona  Meteorological 
Observatory  is  situated  at  Teravda  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  jail.  The  jail  establishment,  inclusive  of  the  Superintendent, 
reside  m  quarters  near  the  jail,  the  Europeans  on  the  south  or  front 
side,  and  the  natives  on  the  north  or  rear  of  the  jail. 

The  name  Poona,  as  its  Sanskrit  form  Punyapur  or  Cleanser  showA^ 
probably  refers  to  the  hoi v  meeting  of  the  Mutha  and  the  Mula  close 
to  which  it  is  built.  Its  religious  position,  and  its  trade  position  on  one 
of  the  main  approaches  to  the  Bor  pass,  mark  Poona  as  likely  to  be  an 
early  settlement  The  earliest  known  remains  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  Shaiv  cave  at  Bh^Lmburda  about  one  mile  and  the  cells  in  the 
Ganeshkhind  hiUs  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  city. 
The  Ganeshkhind  cells  are  plain  and  small  and  of  uncertain  age ; 
the  Bhamburda  cave  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.^  According  to  local  tradition  in  a.  d,  613  {Shak  535) 
Poona  was  a  hamlet  of  about  fifteen  huts  two  of  Brahmans  and  the 
rest  of  fishermen  and  musicians.  At  each  corner  to  ward  off  evil 
were  the  temples  of  Bahiroba,  Mdruti,  N^rdyaneshvar  and  Funeahvar, 
and  a  Mhasoba,  of  which  the  Mhasoba  and  the  Mdruti  and  an  old 
temple  of  Puneshvar,  now  the  shrine  of  the  younger  Shaikh  Sala, 
remain.  To  the  east  of  Poona  were  (a.d.  613)  two  small  Tillages 
Kdsdrli  and  Eumbhdrli  which  have  been  absorbed  in  the  city.*  In 
A.D.  1290  (Shak  1212)  Poona  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  troops 
of  AU-ud-din  the  Khilji  emperor  of  Delhi  (1295-1315).  The  memory 
of  the  Musalmdn  conquest  survives  in  a  local  story  that  Hisa  Mohidin 
and  four  other  Musabndn  ascetics  came  to  the  hamlet  and  turned  the 
two  temples  of  Puneshvar  and  N^r^yaneshvar  into  the  two  Musalman 
shrines  or  dargahs  (31)  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Shaikh 
Sallaa^  Under  the  Musalmdns,  according  to  local  tradition,  an 
Arab  officer  and  a  small  force  were  stationed  at  Poona.  Barya  the 
Arab  commandant  fortified  the  town  or  kasha  by  a  bastioned 
mud  wall  with  three  large  gates,  the  Eumbh^rves  on  the  north,  the 
Ked^rves  on  the  east,  and  the  Mdvalves  on  the  west  The  ruins  of 
this  wall,  now  caUed  Pdndhricha  Eot,  remain  and  the  part  of  the  city 
within  its  limits  goes  by  the  name  of  Juna  Eot  (24).  It  is  said 
that  only  the  garrison  and  the  Musalman  inhabitants  lived  within  the 
wall.  The  hereditary  or  sthdik  -and  the  casual  or  upri  Hindu 
land-holders  traders    and  Brdhmans  lived   outside   of  the    walls. 


^  Lord  Valentia's  (1803)  collection  of  Poona  agates  (Travels,  II.  113)  and  the  number 
of  agates  and  chalcedonies  which  may  still  be  found  near  Ganeshkhind  suggest 
that  Poona  may  be  Ptolemy's  (a.d.  150)  Punnata  in  which  are  beryls  so  known 
perhaps  to  distinctiish  it  from  the  other  Punnata  or  Punnitu  which  Mr.  Bice  has 
discovered  in  the  Maisur  State  (Ind,  Ant.  XII.  13 ;  SeweU's  Southern  India  Dynasties, 
86).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Poona  appears  as  Paoatn,  almost  the  same  am  in 
Ptolemy,  in  the  map  of  the  accurate  Enffush  traveller  Fryer  (1673-1675).  The  (  in 
both  cases  seems  to  represent  the  nasal  e  which  surviv^  in  a  weaker  form  in  the 
spelling  Poone. 

'  An  ass  stone  or  gddkav  dagad  which  still  remains  is  said  to  mark  the  bordera  of 
the  three  hamlets.  A  proof  that  Poona  includes  three  separate  villages  remains  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  three  families  of  grant-enjoying  iAh&n.  Of  the  three  chdv*1i»  or 
villa^  offices  and  three  Bahiroba  or  village  guardians  two  chdvdis  and  two  ^^^^irrrftir 
remam. 

'  These  shrines  are  described  above  pp.  843-344.  They  hate  still  many  traces  «f 
their  Hindu  origin. 
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Foona  prospered  and  grew.  Four  new  wards  or  peths  were  added, 
two  to  the  Boutli  Mohiyabad  now  called  Budhydr  and  Malkdpur 
now  called  Aditv^^r,  one  to  the  east  Astapura  now  called  Mangalv^r 
and  one  tot  he  west  Murchudabad  now  called  Shanvdr.  In  1595  king 
BahMur  Nizim  II.  (1596-1599)  ennobled  a  Mardtha  named  Md^lofi 
Bhonsla  the  grandfather  of  Shivdji  the  Great  and  gave  him  the 
estates  of  Poena  and  Supa  with  the  forts  and  districts  of  Shivner 
and  Gh&kecEL.  In  1620  the  town  suffered  much  from  the  exactions 
of  Siddhi  T^utrdy  the  Poona  commandant  of  the  Ahmadnagar 
minister  Malik  Ambar  ( 1607  - 1626) .  Many  people  left  and  a  few  years 
later  (1629-1630)^  the  town  was  for  three  years  wasted  by  famine. 
In  1630  Murdr  Jagdevr4v,  the  minister  of  Mdhmud  the  seventh 
Bij^pur  king  (1626-  1656)^  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Shahdji^ 
burnt  Poona,  threw  down  the  walls,  passed  an  ass-drawn  plough 
along  the  foundations,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  an  iron  rod  as  a  sign 
that  the  place  was  accursed  and  desolate.  The  effect  of  the  curse 
did  not  last  long.  In  1635  the  same  M^hmud  of  Bijapur,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  entering  the  Bijdpur  service,  confirmed  Shdhdji 
Bhonsla  the  son  of  Mdloji  Bhonsla  and  the  father  of  Shivdji  in  his 
father's  estates  of  Poona  and  Supa.      Sh4haji  made  Poona  the  head- 

Juarters  of  his  territory  and  appointed  a  Deccan  Brahman  named 
)dd4ji  Eondadev  to  manage  it  from  Poona.  Under  IMddji  the  place 
flourished.  The  land  rents  were  lowered  and  the  unsettled  hill  people 
were  employed  as  guards  and  messengers  and  to  destroy  the  wolves 
by  which  the  country  round  Poona  was  then  overrun.*  D^ddji 
appointed  one  Malthaiikar  to  be  commandant  of  Poona.  To  remove 
Murdr  Jagdevrav^s  curse  (1630)  Malthankar  pulled  out  the  iron 
rod,  passed  a  golden  plough  alon^  the  line  of  the  fortifications, 
held  a  shdnii  or  peace-making  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits,  and 
rebuilt  the  wall.*  Settlers  were  granted  land  free  of  rent  for  five 
years  and  with  only  a  tankha  rent  in  the  sixth  year.  At  the  same 
time  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  town  Ddddji  built  a  large  mansion 
called  the  Ldl  Mahdl  (1)*  or  Red  Palace  for  ShAhdji's  wife 
Jijibai  and  her  son  Shivdji  Jijibdi  also  built  the  temple  of  Ganpati 
which  is  now  called  the  Kasba  Ganpati  (12).  In  1647  Ddd^ji 
Kondadev  died  and  Shivdji  took  charge  of  his  father's  Poona 
estates,  including  the  city.  In  1662,  to  punish  raids  on  Moghal 
territory     close     to    Aurangabad,     Shdiste     Khdn    the     Moghal 

fovemor  advanced  from  Aurangabad  with  a  great  force  towards 
oona  and  Ghdkan,  and  Shiv^ji,  who  was  in  Supa,  retired  to  Sinhgad  ; 
Supa  fell,  and  in  spite  of  much  annoyance  from  Shiv4ji's  horse,  the 
Musalmans  pressed  on  and  took  Poona.^  Shaiste  Ehdn  took  Ghakan 
fort,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Poona,  and  several  other  Poona 
strongholds,  and  in  1663  came  to  live  in  Poona  in  the  L^l  Mahal, 
Shivdji's  home.^    In  spite  of  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken 
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^  This  was  the  1629-30  famine.  Compare  Klphiustoue's  History,  507  ;  EUiot  and 
Dowson,  VII.  24-25. 

>  East  India  Papers,  IV.  420.  *  N.  V.  Joshi^s  Mar&thi  Accnnnt  of  Poona,  8. 

^  The  L^l  MahjU  now  called  AmbarkhAna  (1)  as  the  Peshwa's  elephant  canopies 
or  ambdrvi  were  kept  there,  is  still  in  repair.     See  above  p.  331. 

•  EUiot  and  Dowson,  VII .  261-262. 

*  Shiiste  Kh^  settled  the  Shiistepora  Peth  now  oaUed  MangaWAr  Peth.  Sa» 
aboTep.  274. 
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to  prevent  armed  Mardthds  entering  Poona  Shivdji  determiiifid  to 
gurprise  the  Moghals.  He  sent  two  Brdhmans  in  advanoe  to  make 
preparations.  (>ae  evening  in  April  a  little  before  sunset  Shivdji 
set  out  from  Sinhgad  with  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiers. 
These  he  posted  in  small  partieii  along  the  road  and  took  uvith  him 
to  Poona  two  of  his  most  trusted  men  Tdnaji  Malusre  and  Tesiji 
Kank  and  fifteen  Mdvlis.  The  Brdhmans  had  won  over  some 
Mardth&s  in  Sh^te  Khdn's  employ  who  arranged  that  two  jMurtiesd 
Marathds  should  enter  the  town^  one  as  if  a  wading  party  the  other 
as  if  bringing  prisoners,  and  that  Shiy^ji  and  his  twenty-five  should 
pass  in  with  them.  Shiy&ji's  party  passed  safely^  put  on  their 
armour,  and,  at  the  dead  of  niffht,  by  secret  ways  reached  Shiiste 
Khdn's  house  which  Shivdji  weU  knew.  They  entered  through  the 
cook-house,  killed  the  cooks,  and  as  they  were  cutting  through  & 
built-up  window,  the  alarm  was  raised.  Three  of  the  M4vli8  forced 
themselves  into  Shdiste  Khdn's  room,  but  two  fell  into  a  cistern  d 
water  and  the  third,  though  he  cut  off  Shdiste  Ehin's  thumb,  wai 
kiUed  by  his  spear.  Two  slave  girls  dragged  Sh^iste  Kh4n  to  a 
place  of  safety.^  The  Mar&th^  killed  many  of  his  followers,  cat  to 
pieces  some  of  the  women,  and  cut  off  the  heisid  of  an  old  man  yvhom 
they  took  for  Shdiste  Ehdn.  The  kettledrums  beat  an  alarm  and 
the  Mardthds  retired,  lighting  torches  and  burning  bonfires  as 
they  went  up  Sinhgad  in  derision  of  the  Moghals.'  Later  in  the 
same  year  Shiv^ji  came  to  Poona  to  hear  a  katha  or  son^  sermon 
by  the  Y^ini  samt  Tukdr&m  and    narrowly  escaped    being     taken 

frisoner  by  the  garrison  of  Chdkan.^  In  1662,  Sh^dji  came  to 
^oona  to  visit  Shiviji,  who  was  then  thirty-five  years  old  and  ia 
great  power.  Shivdji  omitted  no  means  of  showing  his  father  respect. 
He  walked  several  miles  before  his  palanquin,  attended  him  as  a 
servant,  and  refused  to  be  seated  in  his  presence.^  In  1665  the  new 
Moghal  viceroy  Jaysing  came  to  Poona,  arranged  its  affairs,  and 
spread  his  forces  over  the  country.*  In  1667,  after  his  famous 
escape  from  Delhi,  Shivdji  obtained  from  Aurangzeb  the  title  of  Kaja, 
and  Poona  Ghdkan  and  Supa  were  restored  to  him.®  In  1674  the 
transfer  of  Shivaji's  head-quarters  to  Raygad  hill  in  KoLaba  reduced 
the  importance  of  Poona.  About  1675  Poona  appears  as  Panata 
in  Fryer's  map  J  In  1679  Poona  was  in  charge  of  Naro  Shankar 
Sachiv  one  of  Shivdji's  eight  ministera®  Shiviji  died  in  1680.  Li 
1685  Aurangzeb  sent  a  noble  named  Kakad  Khto  to  Poona  who  is 
remembered  as  having  introduced  the  unpopular  order  of  obliging  the 
people  to  recognize  Golak  or  bastard  Brdhmans  as  family  priests  or 
upddhyds.  The  town  people  in  despair  are  said  to  have  appealed  to 
the  gods  but  the  gods  upheld  Kikad  Khin  and  the  bastards.^  Ib 
1688,  according  to  local  tradition,  Aurangzeb,  finding  that  the  Musahniii 
wards  were  deserted  and  overgrown  with  trees,  sent  one  Mohanlal  to 


1  Thia  is  Eh^  Kh&ii*8  account  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  270-271.  Aocordingti 
Grant  Dufif  (Marithils,  88)  SlUdate  EhAn's  fingers  were  cut  off  as  he  was  lettii^ 
himself  out  of  a  window.  '  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  270-271. 

>  Grant  Daffs  Mar&th^,  89.  Aooording  to  the  Manith^  Shiv&ji  escaped  by  titf 
help  of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur,  <  Grant  Duffs  MarAthAs,  8& 

0  Grant  Duffs  Mar&thAs,  92.     «  Ozant  Duffs  MarAthAs,  98, 99.    '  j^ew  Aoooimt»  56. 

*  MarAthi  Account,  14.  f  MarAthi  Account,  14. 
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resettle  the  town.  MohanMl  died  while  attempting  to  restore  the  town 
and  Aurangzeb  in  his  honour  called  the  town  Mohiyabad.  About 
1703  Aurangzeb  encamped  with  his  army  for  a  month  in  a  jujube  or 
bor  grove^  south  of  Poena  and  settled  a  new  ward  called  Mohiyabad 
near  the  grave  of  MohanMl.^  In  1707  Lodikhan,  commandant  of 
Poena,  was  defeated  by  Dhandji  Jadhav  the  general  of  Tardbai  the 
aunt  of  Shahu.'  In  1708  Shdhu  was  established  at  S^td^ra, 
while  Poena  remained  under  the  Moghals,  Shdhu  claiming  the 
chauth  and  sardeahmukhi  rights  over  it.  Shdhu's  representative  at 
Poena  was  BdUji  Yishvandth,  afterwards  the  first  Peshwa,  and  the 
Moghal  officer  was  a  Mardtha  named  Rambhiji  Nimb^lkar.  Under 
this  double  government,  which  lasted  till  1720,  Poena  suffered  severely 
and  the  city  was  once  plundered  by  the  Nimbdlkar's  orders.*    In 

1720  the  double  government  ceased  as,  under  the  Delhi  home-rule 
grant,  Poena  became  one  of  Sh^u's  sixteen  avardjya  districts.     In 

1721  BaUji  died  and  was  succeeded  as  Peshwa  by  his  sou  Bdjirdv, 
who  appomted  one  Bdpuji  Shripat  to  be  manager  or  mbheddr  of 
Poon&  Bapuji  persuaded  many  merchants  to  settle  in  Poona.^  In 
1728  the  old  city  wall  on  the  river  bank  was  pulled  down  and  sites 
for  mansions  allowed  to  the  Purandhare  and  Chitnis  families,  and, 
between  1729  and  1736,  the  Shanv&r  palace  (32)  was  buUt  near  the 
Mavalves.  In  1731  Bdjirdv  remained  at  Poena  and  employed 
himself  in  improving  the  internal  management  of  Mardtha  affiurs. 
He  continued  at  Poena  DabhMe  Sendpati's  practice  of  feeding  some 
thousands  of  Brdhmans  for  several  days.  •  He  also  gave  sums  of 
mone-v  to  the  assembled  religious  doctors  styled  Shdstris  and  Yaidiks, 
The  festival  was  continued  by  his  successors  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  dakshina  or  money  gifts.®  Of  minor  city  works  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Bajirdv  Peshwa  (1720-1740)  the  chief  are  the  temple 
of  Omkareshvar  (23)  begunathis  private  expense  by  B^jir^v's  brother 
Ghimndji  Appa,  the  temple  of  Amriteshvar  (2)  built  by  his  sister 
Bhiub^i,  and  a  pigeon  house. 

In  1739  Captain  Gordon,  a  British  envoy  to  Sdt&ra,  perhaps 
the  first  IQuropean  who  visited  Poena,  found  the  districts  round 
Poena  flourishing.  The  rent  of  land  was  low  and  husbandmen 
were  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  and  near  Poena 
were  many  signs  of  prosperity.  The  crowded  streets  were  lined 
with  handsome  houses.  In  a  large  foundry  was  the  form  of  a  thirteen- 
inch  mortar  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  art 
of  running  iron  for  shot  and  casting  shell  small  cohoms  and  great 
gun&  Weavers  were  encouraged  and  the  produce  of  the  Poena  looms 
was  sent  to  various  parts  of  India  and  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay. 
Poona  was  emphatically  the  city  of  the  Peshwis,  rising  with  them 
and  growing  with  their  growth.^    In  1740  B^jirdv  was  succeeded  by 
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^  The  jnjnbe  grove  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  BharAni  ward. 
2  Mar&thi  Account,  15.  Accordinff  to  ELh&n  Khiln  (Blliot  and  Dowson,  VIl.  873)  the 
Feth  was  called  after  Muhin-l-MoUL  the  grandson  of  Aurangzeb  who  died  at  Poona. 
<  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thto,  185,        «  Mar^thi  Aoooont,  16,  See  Part  U.  p.  241. 
*  Mar^thi  Account,  18. 

«  Grant  Durs  Mar&thte,  225.    Details  are  given  above  pp.  48,  62-  64. 
f  Bombay^Quarterly  Review,  IV.  95. 
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Chapter  XIV.      his  son  BaMji  (1740-1761).     In  1741,  on  the  death  of  his  unde 
Placea.  Chinniiiji,  BAlaji  spent  nearly  a  year  in  improving  the  civil  adminis- 

tration of  Poona.     From  this  till  1745,  a  period  of  unusual  quiet, 
PooNA.  Biilaji  caused  marked  improvement  in  the  country.^    In  1749  Shiha 

History.  ^^^  11^^  of  Satdra  died.   Before  his  death  B^ji  had  obtained  a  deed 

empowering  him  to  manage  the  Mardtha  empire.  In  1750  he  came 
to  Poona  which  was  now  the  capital  of  the  Mardtha  empire.*  About 
this  time  the  French  missionary  Tieffenthaler  describes  Poona  as 
the  capital  of  a  Mardtha  prince  of  the  Brdhman  caste.  The  town 
was  well  p(*oplod  and  the  houses  were  built  partly  of  brick  and  partly 
of  mud.  The  head  of  the  government  lived  in  a  fortress  surrounded 
by  walls.^  In  ITol  as  Damaji  Giiikw^r  refused  to  comply  with 
Baldji's  demands  he  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner  and  kept  in 
coniineuient  in  Poona  city  till  1754.*  In  1 756  Mr.  John  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Thomas  By  field,  members  of  the  Bombay  Council,  came  to  Poona 
and  had  a  long  interview  with  Bdlaji  Peshwa.*  In  1757  Anquetil 
I)u  Perron,  the  French  scholar  and  traveller,  mentions  Poona  as  the 
union  of  four  or  five  villages  in  a  plain  with  a  common  market  and 
some  one-storeyed  houses.  It  was  strictly  a  great  camp  of  huts  and 
was  the  actual  capital  of  the  Mardthds  and  fairly  prosperous.  The 
market  a  broad  street  crossed  the  town  from  end  to  end.  In  it  were 
all  the  merchandise  of  Asia  and  part  of  the  goods  of  Europe  which 
the  English  sent  from  Bombay  four  or  five  days  distant.  The  riches 
were  used  by  the  ^Musalmdns  rather  than  by  the  Mar^th^.  The 
Mardthas  had  few  wants.  A  piece  of  red  cloth  for  the  head,  another 
white  cloth  for  the  waist,  a  third  as  a  scarf,  and  some  yards  of  doth 
for  winter.  This  was  the  dress  of  the  richest.  Their  usual  food  was 
rice  and  pulse  mixed  with  butter.  If  the  Mardthds  were  all-powerful 
European  trade  with  India  would  perish.  But  the  softness  and  luxury 
of  the  Moors  more  than  makes  up  for  the  bare  frugality  of  the 
ilardthi^s.  In  the  market  were  many  runaway  Europeans.  In 
many  of  the  streets  there  was  not  one  house  worthy  of  notice  and 
much  stabling  and  forage.®  In  1761  Bdldji  Peshwadiedat  Parvatiin 
Poona  crushed  by  the  ruin  of  Pdnipat.^  In  Baldji's  reign  the  Parvati 
lake  was  made,  the  city  walls  were  begun,  and  the  temples  of  Ndgeshvar 
and  Tulsibag  were  finished.®  In  1763  Nizdm  Ali  of  Haidarabad 
plundered  Poona  taking  much  property  and  destroying  and  burning 
all  houses  which  were  not  ransomed.®  In  1764  Peshwa  Mddhavr^T 
(1761  - 1 772)  assembled  a  large  army  at  Poona  to  act  against  Haidar 
Ali  of  Maisur  (1763  -  1782). ^^  In  1768  Mr.  Mostyn  came  to  Poona 
as  envoy  from  the  Bombay  Government  to  try  and  secure  an 
assurance  that  the  Peshwa  should  not  join  in  alliance  with  Haidar 
and  the  Nizdm,  but  Madhavrav  refused  to  give  the  assurance  and 
told  Mr.  Mostyn  that  he  would  be  guided  by  circumstances.^^ 

In  1768  Mddhavriv  surprised  Raghundthrav's  army  near  Dhodap 


1  Grant  DufiTs  Mardth^,  264.  <  Grant  Duff*8  MarAthi^,  270. 

*  Description  Historique  et  Geoc^phique,  I.  484.    ^  Grant  DuflTa  Mar&thi^  274. 

•  Grant  Dura  MarAthAs,  294-295.  •  Zend  Aveata,  I.  ccxzvii-oczxix, 
7  Grant  Dufi's  Mardth^,  320.                  "  Mar4thi  DeacriptioD,  34-42. 

>  Grant  DufTs  Marith&s,  328  ;   Eastwick's  KaiaarnAma,  70 ;  WUka'  Soath  of  India, 
461.  ><>  Grant  DufTs  Mar^thi^  330.         ^  See  Part  U.  p.  253. 
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in  N&sik  and  confined  him  in  Poona  in  the  Peshwa's  palace.^  In 
1769  Jtooji  Bhonsla  of  Berdr  who  supported  Raghundthray  began 
to  plunder  the  country  on  the  way  to  Poona-  After  Poona  was 
destroyed  by  Nizdm  Ali  in  1 763  Madhavrdv  proposed  to  surround 
it  with  a  wall.  This  design  was  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  no 
fortified  plain  city  could  ever  be  as  safe  as  Sinhgad  and  Purandhai*. 
On  Janoji's  approach  the  people  of  Poona  sent  on  their  property,  and 
as  no  steps  were  taken  to  stop  the  plundering  M^dhavrav  was  forced 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Janoji.*  In  1772  the  Court  of  Directors 
ordered  that  a  resident  envoy  should  be  appointed  at  Poona  and 
Mr.  Mostyn  came  to  live  in  Poona  as  British  envoy.'  M^havr^y 
Peshwadied  on  the  18th  of  Nov.  1772  and  was  succeeded  early  in 
December  by  his  younger  brother  Ndr^yanr^v  who  was  murdered  on 
the  30th  of  Aug.  177-3.  That  morning  a  commotion  broke  out  among 
the  Peshwa's  regular  infantry  at  Poona.  Towards  noon  the  disturbance 
so  greatly  increased  that,  before  going  to  dine,  Ndr^yanr&v  told 
Haripant  Phadke  to  restore  order.  Haripant  neglectedhisinstructions, 
and  in  the  afternoon  N^rayanr&v^  who  had  retired  to  rest,  was 
awakened  by  a  tumult  in  the  palace  where  a  large  body  of  infantry, 
led  by  two  men  named  Sumersing  and  Muhammad  Yusuf,  were 
demanding  arrears  of  pay.  Kharaksing,  who  commanded  the  palace 
guard,  joined  the  rioters.  Instead  of  entering  by  the  open  main  gate, 
they  made  their  way  through  an  unfinished  door  on  the  east,  which, 
together  with  the  wall  round  the  palace,  had  shortly  before  been 
pmled  down  to  make  an  entrance  distinct  from  the  entrance  to 
IlaghunAthrtiv's  quarters.  On  starting  from  sleep  N^rdyanrdv, 
closely  pursued  by  Sumersing,  ran  to  his  uncle's  room.  He  threw 
himself  into  his  uncle's  arms,  and  called  on  Hitti  to  save  him. 
Baghundthrdv  begged  Sumersing  to  spare  his  life.  ^  I  have  not 
gone  thus  far  to  ensure  my  own  destruction '  replied  Sumersing ; 
'  let  him  go,  or  you  shall  die  with  him.'  Baghundthrdv  disenga^d 
himself  and  got  out  on  the  terrace.  N^ayanrdv  attempted  to 
follow  him,  but  Tralia  Povdr,  an  armed  Mardtha  servant  of 
Baghundthrdv's,  seized  him  bv  the  leg  and  pulled  Hitti  down.  As 
N^rayanr^v  fell,  Chdp^ji  Tilekar,  one  of  his  own  servants  came  in, 
and  though  unarmed  rushed  to  his  master.  N^r^yanrav  clasped 
his  arms  round  Chdpdji's  neck,  and  Sumersing  and  Tralia  slew  them 
both  with  their  swords.  Meanwhile  the  conspirators  secured  the- 
whole  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace*  The  tumult  passed  to  the 
city,  armed  men  thronged  the  streets,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
townsmen  ran  to  and  fro  in,  consternation.  Sakh&ram  B^pu  went  to 
the  police  superintendent's  oifice  and  there  heard  that  Raghundthrdv 
had  sent  assurances  to  the  people  that  all  was  quiet.  Sakhdrdm 
Bdpu  directed  Haripant  Phadke  to  write  a  note  to  Raghundthrav. 
Ilaghuni,thrdv  answered  telling  him  that  some  soldiers  had  murdered 
his  nephew.  Haripant  dedared  that  Baghundthrdv  was  the 
murderer  and  fled  to  B^&mati.  Sakh^r4m  Bapu  told  the  people  to 
go  to  their  homes  and  that  no  one  would  harm  them.  On  that  night 
Bajaba  Purandhare  and  M^oji  Ghorpade  had  an  interview   with 
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RagliunAthriv,  and  Trimbakrdv  M&ma  bore  off  NArAyanraVs  body 
and  burnt  it.  Visitors  were  received  at  the  palace.  Mr.  Mostyn 
the  English  envoy,  and  the  different  agents,  paid  their  respectB,  hit 
Bughun6thr&v  remained  in  confinement,  detained,  as  was  said,  bj 
the  conspirators,  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  arrear& 
Raghundthrdv  was  suspected,  but  there  was  no  proof.  He  wi5 
known  to  have  loved  his  nephew,  and  the  ministers  decided  that 
until  the  contrary  was  proved,  Raghundthrdv  should  be  held  inno- 
cent and  be  accepted  as  the  new  Feshwa  R^m  ShiUtri  approved 
of  this  decision.  At  the  same  time  he  made  close  inquiries.  After 
about  six  weeks  he  found  a  paper  from  Ra^un^thrdv  to  Suiaeramg^ 
giving  him  authority  to  slay  NirtLyanrAv.  K&m  Sh^tri  showed  this 
paper  to  Raghun^thrdv,  who  admitted  that  he  had  given  an  order, 
but  persisted  that  his  order  was  to  seize  N&rdyanr^v,  not  to  day 
him.  Examination  of  the  paper  confirmea  Raghtmdthr^v'i 
statement  showing  that  the  word  dliardve  seize  had  been  changed 
to  mdrave  kill*  This  change,  it  was  generally  believed,  wh 
the  work  of  Anandib^  Raghun&thrdv's  wife.  It  was  also  believed 
that  it  was  under  her  orders  that  the  servant  Tralia  Pov^r  had 
taken  part  in  NAr&yanrAv's  murder.  When  Raghun^thrav  confessed 
his  share  in  Ndrdyanrdv's  murder,  he  asked  Rim  Sh^tri 
what  atonement  he  could  make.  *  The  sacrifice  of  your  life,'  boldh 
replied  the  Shdstri,  'is  the  only  atonement.'  The  Shdstri  refused 
to  stay  in  Poena  H  Raghundthrdv  was  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  left 
the  city,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  near  W& 
Meanwhile  the  arrears  of  pay  were  discharged,  Raghun&thr^v  wis 
released,  and  his  adopted  son  Amritrdv,  attended  by  BajdbaPnrandhaie, 
was  sent  to  S4t4ra  to  bring  the  robes  of  office.  Raghundthrdv  was 
proclaimed  Peshwa.  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur  and  Niz&m  Ali  cf 
Haidarabad  lost  little  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  disturhances  at 
Poona.^  Raghun^thrdv  left  Poona  resolved  to  oppose  Niz4ni  AH  bxA 
cripple  his  power.  Meanwhile  the  Poona  ministers  sent  Oangdbti  the 
pregnant  ^e  of  N^rdyanrdv  to  Purandhar  and  began  to  govern  in 
her  name.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Niz&m  Ali  and  S^biji 
Bhonsla  both  of  whom  agreed  to  support  Gangdb4i,  and  a  wide- 
spread intrigue  in  Raghundthrdv's  camp  was  organised.  Whea 
Kaghimdthrdv  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Poona,  he  bogan  to  mardi 
towards  the  city.  Haripant  Phadke  came  from  Poona  to  meet  hia 
the  head  of  a  ^vision.  On  the  4th  of  March  1774  Raghundthr&t 
met  and  defeated  the  ministers'  troops  near  Pandharpar 
under  Trimbakrdv  Mdma  The  news  of  this  defeat  fiUed  Poom 
with  alarm.  The  people  packed  their  property  and  fled 
for  safety  to  the  vfllages  and  hill  forts.*  In  1776  the 
impostor  Sadoba,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Saddshiv  Ghimndji  who 
had  died  at  P^ipat,  was  carried  by  Angria  a  prisoner  to 
Poona,  where  he  was  bound  to  the  foot  oi  an  elephant  and  trampled 
to  death.*  In  1777  an  agent  of  France  was  received  at  Poona  witl 
distinction,  and  the  BritiBh  envoy  Mr.  Mostyn  was  treated  witk 
studied  coldness.     In   March   1777  several  Frenchmen  went   br 


^  Qrant  Dnrs  MarAthAs,  363.  ^  Q^ant  Bars  Mar&thto,  367-368. 

>  GiBnt  Duff*8  Mar&thlLs,  397  -398 
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Cheul  to  Poona  and  early  in  May  1 777  one  of  them  St.  Lubin  was 
received  in  Poona  as  an  ambassador  from  France.^  In  1781  on  the 
approach  of  General  Goddard  Poona  houses  were  filled  with  straw 
and  preparations  made  for  taking  the  people  to  Sdt^a.'  In  1785 
at  N^aFadnavis'  desire  Mr.  Charles  Malet  was  chosen  to  be  British 
resident  at  Poona.'  About  this  time  Major  Bennell  describes  Poona 
as  meanly  built,  not  large  and  defenceless.  In  case  of  invasion 
the  officers  retired  to  Purandhar  eiffhteen  miles  to  the  south-east 
where  the  Government  records  were  kept  and  where  many  of  the 
chief  officers  usually  lived.  This  arrangement  in  Bennell's  opinion 
greatly  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Peshwa  as  he  was  free  from 
the  encumbrance  of  a  great  capital.^  On  the  1st  of  June  1790  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Poona  for  the  suppression  of  Tipu  between 
Mr,  Malet  on  the  part  of  the  Company  and  N^na  Fadnavis  on  the 
part  of  the  Peshwa  and  Nizdm  Ali.^  In  August  1791  there  was  a 
curious  outbreak  of  lawlessness  at  Poona.  A  partv  of  merry 
Br&hmans  had  separated  rather  late  at  night.  Thirty-four  of  them 
remaining  in  the  streets  after  the  firing  of  the  Bh^burda  gun,^ 
were  taken  up  by  the  police  and  placed  in  confinement.  In  the 
morning  twenty-one  of  them  were  found  dead  and  the  rest  scarcely 
alive.  The  popular  clamour  grew  great  against  the  police  superin- 
tendent or  kotval  one  Gh4shir&m,  a  Kanoja  Brahman  of  Aurangabad 
whom  N^a  Fadnavis  had  raised  at  the  cost  of  his  daughter's 
honour.  Though  GhSshirdm  did  not  even  know  of  their  imprison- 
ment until  the  morning  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  popular 
indignation  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  Gh^shiram  sought  refuge  in  the 
Peshwa's  palace.  The  Peshwa,  vielding  to  his  fears,  gave  up  the 
unhappy  man  to  the  mob,  headed  by  a  number  of  Telang 
Brdhmans  the  castp  to  which  the  sufferers  belonged.  Ghdshirdm  was 
dragged  with  every  species  of  indignity  to  his  own  mansion  and 
reservoir,  he  was  bound  with  a  cord  held  by  a  Mh^r,  and  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Telang  Brdhmans.^ 

In  1792  Captain  Moor  describes  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona  as 
well  watered  by  frequent  streamlets  (June  3-8)  and  adorned  by 

f  roves  and  gardens  of  which  the  cypress  was  the  chief  ornament, 
he  city  was  not  very  large,  not  covering  more  than  two  nules. 
It  was  fairly  but  neither  elegantly  nor  handsomely  built«  The 
Peshwa's  palace  was  handsome  but  hardly  grand  enough  for  a 
royal  residence.  Other  houses  were  more  elegant.  There  were 
large  markets  and  a  long  street  of  English  loo^^-glasses,  globe- 
lamps,  and  other  finery.     In  the  Peshwa's  foundries  thirty-six  to 
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>  Onat  Daff*t  MaiithAa,  404,  Grant  Duff  quotes  ftn  interetting  letter  regurding 
St.  Lubin  written  from  Pooi^a  by  Mr.  Farmer  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Servioe,  405  note  2. 

>  Pennant's  Views  of  HindustILn,  1. 96.      «  Memoir,  134. 

*  Grant  DnfTs  MarAthito,  468.  "  Grant  Duff's  Marithto,  484. 

'  The  BhiUnbnrda  gnn  was  always  fired  at  nine.  It  was  »  gon  of  lAige  calibre 
and  gave  sufficient  warning  to  all  people  to  retire  to  their  homes.  After  a  reason- 
able time,  the  patrols  took  up  and  imprisoned  everv  individual  in  the  streets  and 
took  him  before  the  city  police  superintendent  or  Mvdl,  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Peshwa  bavins  been  thus  taken  up  oy  the  patrol.  Sometimes  the  firing  of  the  gun 
was  delayed  hiuf  an  hour'and  sometimes  an  hour  or  more.  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,S73. 

'  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  378  ;  Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs,  560.    Other  acoounU  seem 
to  show  that  Ghibhirim  had  grossly  misused  bis  power  and  deserved  his  fate. 
B  866—52 
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forty-two  pounder  guns  were  mada  The  police  was  said  tole 
particularly  efficient.  On  the  north-west  a  bridge  had  been  begun 
across  the  Mutha.  But  as  two  Peshwas  who  were  interested  in  the 
work  died  it  was  stopped  as  unlucky.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge 
further  up  in  bad  repair.^  Sir  Charles  Malet's  residence  at  the 
Sangam  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  India.  He  had  formerlf 
lived  in  the  city  but  was  allowed  to  move  to  the  point  above  tb 
meeting  of  the  Mutha  and  the  Mul&  When  he  came  this  spot  wa 
bare  except  a  ruined  temple.  He  and  his  staff  at  great  expens 
built  neat  houses  and  had  a  beautiful  garden  watered  from  botk 
rivers  by  aqueducts.  It  yielded  all  the  country  fruits,  and 
excellent  vines,  and  had  thirty  apple  and  peach  trees  which,  promised 
to  be  a  great  addition  to  the  fruits  of  the  Deccan.  He  had  a  stud  d 
forty  or  fifty  noble  Persian  and  Arab  horses  and  several  elephants.^ 
In  this  year  (1792)  Poena  witnessed  the  grand  display  of  the 
Peshwa  being  robed  as  agent  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Mahidji 
Sindia,  who  was  supreme  at  the  Delhi  court,  came  to  Poona  on  the 
11th  of  June  with  the  deeds  and  robes  of  the  hereditary  office  of 
Vakil'i'Mutlak  or  chief  minister,  whose  hereditary  deputy  in  Nortk 
India  was  to  be  Sindia.  Sindia  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Sangam, 
the  place  assigned  by  the  Peshwa  for  the  residence  of  the  Britisli 
envoy  and  his  suite.  Ndna  Fadnavis,  who  was  jealous  of  Sindk 
did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  Peshwa  from  acceptmg  the  titles  and 
insignia  brought  from  the  Emperor.  But  Sindia  persisted  and  the 
RAja  of  S4tdra  gave  the  Peshwa  formal  leave  to  accept  the  honouiSw 
On  the  21st  Sindia  paid  his  respects  tQ.  the  Peshwa,  carrying  with 
him  nimiberless  rarities  from  North  India.  The  following  morning 
was  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  the  young  prince  with 
the  title  and  dignity  of  Vahil'-i-Mntlaki  and  Sindia  spared  no  pains 
to  make  the  investiture  imposing.  Poona  had  never  seen  so  grand 
a  display.  A  large  suite  of  tents  was  pitched  at  a  distance  from 
Sindia's  camp  and  the  Peshwa  proceeded  towards  them  with  the 
grandest  display.  At  the  further  end  of  the  tents  a  throne,  meant 
to  represent  the  Delhi  throne,  was  raised  and  on  it  were  displayed 
the  imperial  decree  or  farnidn,  the  Jchilat  or  the  dress  of  investiture, 
and  all  the  chief  insignia.  On  approaching  the  throne  the  Peshvi 
made  his  obeisance  thrice,  placed  101  gold  mohara  as  an  o£Fering  or 
nazavy  and  took  his  seat  on  the  left  of  the  throne.  Sindia's  Persiaa 
secretary  then  read  the  imperial  farmdns,  and  among  others,  an 
edict  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  and  cows.  The  Peshwi 
then  received  the  khilat,  consisting  of  nine  articles  of  dress,  five 
superb  ornaments  of  jewels  and  feathers,  a  sword  and  shield,  a  pen 
case,  a  seal  and  inkstand,  and  two  royal  fans  of  peacock's  tails  or 
morchah  with  a  ndlki,^  a  pdlkhiy^  a  horse  and  an  elephant  with  six 
other  elephants  bearing  the  imperial  standard,  two  crescents,  two 
stars,  and  the  orders  of  the  fish  and  of  the  sun.  The  Peshwa  re- 
tired to  an  adjoining  tent  and  returned  clothed  in  the  imperial   robes 


1  Narrative,  78, 363  -  365.  «  Narrotive,  363 -  364. 

'  A  ndlH  18  a  sedan  chair  withoat  a  top  and  having  four  poles  two  behind  and  tm 
i>efore,  never  used  but  by  emperors  or  peraons  of  the  highest  rank. 
'  A  pdlkhi  is  an  open  bedstead  with  a  carved  pole  over  it. 
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when  he  resamed  his  seat ;  and  Sindia  and  N^a  Fadnayis  and  other 
officers  of  the  Peshwa  o£Pered  nazars  of  congratulation.  When  the 
Peshwa  rose  to  return  to  the  palace,  Sindia  and  Phadke  followed 
carrying  the  peacock  fans  and  fanning  him.  He  entered  Poena 
seated  in  the  ndlki ;  the  throng  of  people  assembled  to  see  the  pro- 
cession was  very  great ;  the  pomp  and  grandeur  displayed  was  beyond 
anything  the  people  of  Poena  had  seen,  while  the  clang  of  thousands 
of  musical  instruments,  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  the  Yolleys  of 
musketry  and  salvos  of  cannon  gave  to  the  ceremony  aU  the  effect 
that  Sindia  desired.^  Two  years  later  (February  12th,  1794) 
Mah^ji  Sindia,  after  a  sudden  illness  of  three  days,  died  at  Y^navdi. 
His  body  was  burned  and  over  the  ashes  was  built  a  tomb  still  known 
as  Sindia^s  Chhatri  (103).  In  1795  Madhavr^y  the  young  Peshwa 
was  upbraided  by  ^ana  Fadnayis  for  keeping  a  private  correspond- 
ence with  his  cousin  B^jir^y,  afterwards  the  last  Peshwa  who  was 
then  confined  in  Junnar.  Overwhelmed  with  anger  and  grief  he 
for  days  refused  to  leave  his  room.  At  the  Dasara  on  the  22nd  of 
October  he  appeared  among  his  troops  and  in  the  evening  received 
chiefs  and  ambassadors.  But  his  spirit  was  wounded  to  despair,  a 
fixed  melancholy  seized  his  mind,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  October,  he  threw  himself  from  a  terrace  in  his  palace, 
fractured  two  of  his  limbs,  and  was  much  woimded  by  the  jet  of  a 
fountain  on  which  he  fell.  He  lived  two  days  and  died  having  par* 
ticularly  desired  that  Bd.jir4y  should  succeed  him.^  On  the  26th  of 
May  1796,  much  against  his  will,  Ghimndji  the  second  son  of 
Baghund^thr^v  and  brother  of  B&jiikv  was  adopted  by  the  widow 
of  the  late  Peshwa  and  formally  installed  as  Peshwa.^  On  the  4th  of 
December  of  the  same  year  Bdjirdv  was  installed  as  Peshwa 
Ghimnaji's  adoption  being  declared  illegal.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1797  a  desperate  affiray  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Poena  between  a  body  of  Arabs  and  a  partv  of  Mardtha 
soldiers  in  which  upwards  of  100  persons  were  killed  and  many 
shops  and  houses  were  plundered.^  On  the  31st  of  December  Ndna 
Fadnavis,  while  returning  a  formal  visit  to  Sindia,  was  seized  by 
Michel  FUoze  a  NeapoUtan  officer  of  Sindia's.  On  his  word  of 
honour  Filoze  had  guaranteed  Ndna's  return  and  his  perfidy  excited 
great  indignation.  Several  persons  of  distinction  who  went  with 
K^Jia  were  also  seized  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue  of  about  1000  men 
were  stripped,  maimed,  some  of  them  killed,  and  the  whole  dispersed. 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  plunder  not  only  N^a's  house  but 
the  houses  of  all  his  adherents,  many  of  whom  barricaded  their  doors 
and  defended  themselves  from  the  roofs  and  windows.  The  city  was 
as  if  taken  by  storm  and  firing  continued  the  whole  night  and 
next  day.  The  roads  were  stopwd  on  every  side ;  aU  was  uproar, 
plunder,  and  bloodshed  ;  the  alarm  was  universal ;  friends  marched 
together  in  groups  with  their  shields  on  their  arms  and  their  swords 
in  their  hands.®    In  1798,  with  the  consent  of  Bdjirdv  and  Sindia, 
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1  Grant  Daffs  MarAthAs,  499  -  500. 
>  Grant  Duffs  Mar&thils,  524. 
'  Grant  DafTs  Aflar&th^,  530. 


>  Grant  DnfTs  MardtlUls,  521. 
«  Grant  DufiTa  Mar&thi^,  529. 
•  Grant  Dufifs  MarAthAs,  632. 
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Sindia's  DivSn  and  father-in-law  SarierAv  Ghdtge  so  ferodoudj 
plundered  Poona,  that  his  name  is  still  remembered  with  honw. 
Ghdtge's  first  step  was  to  raise  money  from  the  members  of  Nimi 
party  who  were  confined  in  BAjirdv's  palace.  These  men  of  podtka 
and  high  reputation  were  dragged  out  and  scourged  till  they  gs^f 
up  their  property.  One  of  them,  a  relation  of  Nina's,  died  tied  to 
a  heated  gun.  These  cruelties  were  not  confined  to  Nona's  friendi 
Merchants,  bankers,  and  all  in  the  city  who  were  supposed  to  hafe 
wealth  were  seized  and  tortured  with  such  cruelty  that  sereral  d 
them  died.  Though  the  plan  of  levying  money  from  the  peopb 
of  Poona  was  Bd.jirdv's,  he  never  supposed  that  the  money  would 
be  collected  with  such  cruelty.  BAjird^v  remonstrated  witih  Sindk 
but  to  no  purpose.^  In  the  same  year  the  Peshwa's  troops,  whick 
were  greatly  in  arrears,  raised  a  tumult  and  kicked  about  the  streel 
the  turban  of  one  of  B^jirdv's  favourites  who  tried  to  interfere. 
The  tumult  was  quelled  by  N^ropant  the  former  commandant  a 
friend  of  Nona's.  This  was  followed  in  1798  by  a  war  betwetf 
the  widows  of  Mahddji  Sindia  who  were  living  in  Poona  camp 
Though  Duulatrdv  Sindia,  the  nephew  of  Mah^ji,  had  promised  to 
make  ample  provision  for  them  they  found  no  provision  made  and 
even  their  comforts  scrimped.  The  youngest  widow  was  a  beautifnl 
woman  and  the  others  discovered  or  invented  a  criminal  intimBcr 
between  her  and  Sindia.  The  ladies  openly  accused  Sindia  d 
incest  and  Ghatge,  who  was  sent  to  quiet  their  complaints^  bein^ 
refused  an  entrance,  forced  his  way  into  their  tents  and  seised  and 
flogged  them.  The  Shenvi  Br&hmans,  who,  before  Gh^tge's  rise  to 
power,  were  the  strongest  party  in  Sindia's  army,  took  the  side  d 
the  widows  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Burhan- 
pur.2  On  their  way  to  Burh^npur  their  friends  learned  that  tie 
widows  were  being  taken  not  to  Burhdnpur  but  to  Ahmadnagtf 
fort.  Under  the  influence  of  Shenvi  officers  a  Pathdn  named 
Muzaffar  Kh^n,  who  was  in  command  of  a  choice  body  of  cavalry, 
assailed  the  escort  near  Eoregaon,  afterwards  the  scene  of  Staun- 
ton's celebrated  battle,  rescued  the  widows,  and  carried  them  back 
close  to  Sindia's  camp.  Ghatge  persuaded  Sindia  to  let  him  attack 
Muzaffar.  Muzaffar  had  warning  and  retired  with  the  widows  par- 
sued  by  Ghatge.  He  left  the  ladies  in  the  camp  of  Amritriiv,  B^jirar'a 
brother  who  was  near  the  Bhima,  turned  on  Ghdtge,  defeated  him) 
and  put  him  to  flight.  Bdjird.v,  who  is  said  to  have  instigated  the 
whole,  approved  of  his  brother's  kindness  to  the  widows  and  asked 
Colonel  Palmer  the  British  resident  to  mediate  between  them  foA 
Sindia.  Sindia  refused  and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June  sent 
Ghdtge  with  five  battalions  of  regular  infantry  under  Du  Prat  a 
Frenchman,  to  surprise  Amritrdv's  camp  and  seise  the  ladies^ 
Ghdtge's  attempt  failed  and  he  had  to  retire  with  loss.  Sindia  thea 
promised  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  ladies,  ani 
Amritrav  came  into  Poona  and  camped  close  to  Sindia.  It  was  tb^ 
Muharram  time,  and  Ghatge  under  pretence  of  keeping  order  brought 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  twenty-five  guns  close  to  Amritritr's 


1  Grant  Duffe,  MardtbAs,  6.S3. 


2  Grant  Dnrt  MarithiB,  53a 
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camp,  Buidenly  opened  fire  on  it*  charged  and  dispersed  Amritr&v'B 
troopSy  and  pillaged  his  camp.  This  outrage  was  nothing  less  than 
an  attack  on  the  Peshwa  himself.  Holkar  came  and  sided  with  the 
Peshwa^  the  other  Mardtba  nobles  joined  his  standard^  and  the 
Peshwa  negotiated  an  alliance  with  IS  iz^m  Ali.  Sindia  was  alarm- 
ed, by  the  treaty  and  brought  N4na  Fadnavis  f  rom  Ahmadnagar  and 
proposed  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Meanwhile  Ghdtge  had 
been  acting  with  such  cruelty  that  Sindia  felt  that  Ghdtge's  dis- 
graceful acts  were  alienating  the  minds  of  all  his  supporters.  He 
accordingly  gave  orders  for  Ghdtge's  arrest  which  was  successfully 
effected.  Gh&tge's  arrest  reconcile  Sindia  and  B^jir&y.  In  1799 
Sindia's  widows  fled  to  Kolhipur  with  the  Shenvi  Br^hmans  from 
Sindia's  camp.  Large  bodies  of  horse  flocked  with  them  and  when 
sufficiently  strong  they  returned  to  the  northward  and  not  only 
insulted  Sindia  in  his  lines  but  stopped  the  roads  near  Poena.  The 
country  was  wasted  by  swarms  of  horsemen.^  Early  in  1800  Ndna 
Fadnavis  died  at  Poena.     This  event  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Peshwa's 

government.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Yashvantr^v  Holkar  obliged 
india  to  leave  Poona^  but  before  he  left  Poena  Sindia  forced  Bdjir^v 
to  give  him  bills  worth  £470,000  (47  lakhs).  After  Sindia  left 
Poena  Bdjir^v  began  to  distress  and  pillage  all  who  had  opposed 
himself  or  his  father.  One  of  the  flrst  who  suffered  was  M^havrdy 
B^stia,  whom  he  invited  to  visit  him,  and  whom  he  seized  and  hurried 
to  prison.  This  act  followed  by  others  like  it  caused  great  discontent 
in  the  citv.  Lawlessness  spread  and  the  country  was  filled  by 
bands  of  plundering  horsemen.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  one 
affray  was  Vithoji  the^brother  of  YashvantrtLv  Holkar,  whom  Bdjirdv 
ordered  to  be  tied  to  an  elephant's  foot  and  dragged  in  the  streets  of 
Poena  (April  1801). 

About  this  time  Colonel  Welsh  describes  Poena  as  about  three 
miles  lone  and  two  broad  with  140,000  houses  and  600,000 
people.  The  streets  were  extremely  narrow  and  full  of  markets 
with  innumerable  articles  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  India 
China  and  Europe.  The  houses  some  three  or  four  storeys  high 
were  built  without  much  regard  to  taste  or  symmetry  though  being 
diversified  in  size  shape  and  colour  they  had  a  pretty  appearance 
from  a  distance.  The  view  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
most  imposing,  as  that  part  of  the  town  which  was  washed  by  the  ' 
stream,  being  faced  with  stone  descending  in  many  parts  by  regxdar 
steps  to  the  water's  edge  and  having  trees  intermingled  with  the 
houses,  presented  an  appearance  very  far  from  despicable,  though  a 
stranger  set  down  in  the  streets  could  hardly  credit  the  assertion. 
The  miit  markets  were  well  supplied  with  musk  and  water  melons, 
plantains,  figs,  dates,  raisins,  mangoes,  pomegranates,  woodapples^ 
almonds,  and  a  great  variety  of  county  vegetables.  In  short  it 
appeared  a  place  of  great  wealth  in  which  centred  the  entire  trade  of 
the  empire.^  Of  Poena  at  this  time  and  during  the  reign  of  B^jir^y, 
Captain  Bobertson  the  first  Collector  wrote  in  1825.  Poena  was 
then  a  gay  rich  and  busy  city.     The  wealthy  governors  and  revenue 
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^  Grant  DaflTs  Mdrtlthis,  545. 

'  Welsh  quoted  in  Maxwell's  Life  of  Wellington  (I8d9),  L  122. 
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officers  of  Gujarat  and  Kam&tak,  wherever  they  made  their  moneVj 
spent  it  in  I'oona  on  marriages,  feasts,  and  a  numerous  retinue  d 
Mard,tha  servants  and  dependants.  Vast  wealth  flowed  into  Poona 
from  other  causes,  the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  deference 
showTi  to  the  Peshwa  by  the  Maratha  leaders.  The  city  was  bright 
with  bands  of  armed  men,  handsome  horses,  rich  palanquins,  and 
gorgeous  elephants,  messengers  ran  from  place  to  place,  all  was  gay 
with  sports,  dances,  and  merrymaking.^  In  1802  Ghatge  came  to 
Poona  and  made  demands  for  money  from  the  Peshwa.  Bajirav 
called  him  to  his  palace,  but  Ghntge,  suspecting  treachery,  forced  his 
way  out,  leai)t  on  a  horse,  escapetl ,  and  returned  to  Poona  with  a  force 
threatening  to  attack  the  city.  The  British  Resident  was  called  in 
to  settle  (jfhcUge's  claim  and  Poona  was  saved  further  loss  by  an 
urgent  message  from  Sindia  requiring  Ghdtge  in  Malwa.  Meantime 
Yashvantrav  llolkar,  who  was  burning  to  avenge  his  brother 
Vithoji's  disgraceful  death,  was  marching  towards  Poena.  Sindia's 
army  joined  the  Peshwa's  and  took  a  position  close  to  Poona  near 
the  present  cantonment.  Bdjirdv  ordered  Yashvantrav  to  retire  but 
he  refused  to  obey.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October  the  two 
armies  met,  and,  after  a  well  contested  fight,  the  battle  ended  in  a 
complete  victory  for  llolkar.  Bdjirav  making  sure  of  victory  came  to 
see  the  battle,  but  the  firing  frightened  him,  and  on  learning  the  fate 
of  the  battle  he  fled  to  Sinhgad.  For  some  days  after  his  victory 
Yashvantrav  showed  great  moderation  at  Poona.  He  placed  g^iarda 
to  protect  the  city,  treated  Bdjirav's  dependants  with  kindness,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  persuade  B^jirdv  to  come  back.  But 
B^jir5v  fled  to  the  Konkan.  When  llolkar  heard  of  Bdjirfiv's  flight 
he  levied  a  contribution  from  the  people  of  Poona.  The  contribution 
was  arranged  by  two  of  Bajirdv's  officers  and  it  was  carried  out  in  an 
orderly  manner.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  plunder  of  the  city  aa 
complete  and  as  wickedly  cruel  as  Sindia's  plunder  in  1798.  The 
loss  of  property  was  unusually  severe  as  guards  had  been  set  to  prevent 
people  leaving  Poona.  Meantime  Bajir^v  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  and  General  Wellesley  was  on  his  way  to  re-establish  Bdjirdv  in 
Poona.  Near  Baramati,  on  the  19th  of  April  1803,  General  Wellesley 
learnt  that  Bajirav's  brother  Amritrdv  was  likely  to  bum  the  city  to 
prevent  this  misfortune.  General  Wellesley  pressed  on  and  used 
such  speed  that,  though  kept  six  hours  in  the  Little  Bor  pass,  he 
reached  Poona  on  the  20th  of  April  a  march  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty-two 
hours.2  Of  the  state  of  money  matters  in  Poona  General  Wellesley 
wrote  :  *  I  have  drawn  in  favour  of  a  s^vkdr  at  Poona  who 
promises  to  pay  one  lakh  of  rupees  a  month.  However,  from  the 
Peshwa  down  to  the  lowest  cooly  in  the  baz^r,  there  is  not  a 
Mardtha  on  whom  it  is  possible  to  rely  that  he  will  perform  any 
engagement  into  which  he  enters,  unless  urged  to  the  performance 
by  his  fears.  I  doubt  therefore  this  sdvkar.'  *  In  October  1803 
the  English  traveller  Lord  Valentia  describes  Poona  as  an  indifibrent 


1  Gapt.  Robertson,  let  Feb.  1825.  Bom.  Rev.  Rec,  117  of  1S25,  533-534. 
s  WcUington's  Despatches,  II.  97,  98  ;  Maxwell's  Life,  1, 101. 
<  Wellin^n's  Despatches,  IL  102. 
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town,  with  eeveral  large  houses  built  with  square  blocks  of  granite 
to  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.  '  The  upper  part  was  a 
tramework  of  timber  with  slight  walls  merely  to  keep  out  the 
^ret  and  air.  The  lime  bricks  and  tiles  were  so  bad  that  the  rain 
washed  away  any  building  that  did  not  depend  on  timber  for  its 
support.  Timber  was  brought  in  abundance  from  the  hills  to  the 
^^est  and  was  not  much  dearer  than  at  Madras.  Holkar's  stay  did 
ta.ot  improve  the  town.  He  pulled  down  several  large  houses  in 
search  of  treasure  and  it  was  said  that  he  found  much.  Lord 
^alentia  forded  the  river  both  going  and  returning  ;  the  foundations 
of  a  granite  bridge  rose  above  the  water,  but  they  were  laid  in 
'misfortune  and  superstition  would  not  allow  their  completion.  A 
bridge  of  boats  had  been  laid  across  by  General  Wellesley  but  was 
not  kept  up.^ 

Lord  Y^entia  described  Colonel  Close's  residence  at  the  Sangam 

I  as  a  charming  spot,  adorned  with  cypress  and  fruit  trees  and  with  a 

handsome  bungalow.^       When  (1792)   Sir  Charles  Malet  first  came 

as  Resident  he    was  obliged  to    live  in  a  wretched  house  in  the 

I  town,  and  during  the  summer  had  to  pitch  his  tents  on  the  banks  of 

tlie  river.     Remonstrances  at  length  gained  him  leave  to  build  a 

temx)orary  house  in  the  Sangam  garden.     It  was  burnt  down  and 

:  Sir  Charles  was  allowed  to  build  the  existing  bungalow.     Still  no 

:  fence  was  allowed  and  Colonel  Close  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 

i  leave  to  make  a  gateway  and  some  additionsJ  buildings.     The  natives 

[  burnt  their  dead  on  the  opposite  bank.     At  four  in  the  afternoon  of 

,  the    14th  of  October  a  deputation   from  the  Court,  the  highest 

I  compliment  the  Peshwa  could  pay,  came  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 

I  river  from  the  Sangam  and  Lord  Yalentia,  accompanied  by  Colonel 

Close  and  their  suites,  set  off.     At  starting  a  salute  was  fired.     The 

Peshwa's    minister    for    British    affairs   and    the  under  minister, 

attended  by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  some  foot  soldiers,  led  the 

procession,  and  were  joined  by  an  escort  of  British  infantry.    Li 

the  place  before  the  palace  were  drawn  out  the  Peshwa's  cavalry 

and  infantry  guard  and  his  elephants,  by  no  means  a  splendid  body. 

Kettledrums  were  beating,  the  servants  were  all  at  their  posts,  and 

the  crowd  was  considerable.     Lord  Yalentia  waited  a  few  seconds  at 

the  door  till  Sad^shiv  M^nkeshvar  the  minister  had  come    near. 

He  then  left  his  slippers,  and  with  Colonel  Close  supporting  his  left 

arm,  stepped  on  the  white  cloth  with  which  the  floor  was  covered. 

He  embraced  the  minister  and  presented  the  officers  of  his  suite. 

The  Peshwa  entered  the  room  and  stepped  on  his  cushion  or  gddu 

Lord  Yalentia  hastened  towards  him  supported  by  the  Colonel  on 

his  left  and  the  minister  on  his  right.    His  Highness  continued 

standing  and  slightly  embraced  Lord  Yalentia  with  his  right  hand. 

Lord  Yalentia  was  next  presented  to  the   Peshwa's  brotiier  who 

was  on  the  right  and  who  also  embraced  him.    Lord  Yalentia  then 

returned  and  presented  to  the  Peshwa  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite 

who  were  also  embraced.       They  then  sat  down.       The  minister 

was   next   His   Highness  on  the    left,   but  rather  behind.   Lord 
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Valentia  was  near  to  him.  Next  to  Lord  Valentia  was  Colond 
Close  and  then  the  other  European  gentlemen..  They  had  no  chain 
or  cushions  and  were  not  allowed  to  put  6ut  their  feet,  as  to  show 
the  sole  was  disrespectful.  His  Highness  wore  no  slippers.  The 
etiquette  of  the  Court  was  silence  and  when  anything  was  said  it  was  in 
a  low  whisper.  Lord  Valentia  spoke  to  Colonel  Close,  who  translated 
it  to  the  minister,  the  minister  stretched  himself  out  towards  His 
Highness  on  his  knees  with  his  hands  closed  and  raised,  and,  in  a 
low  voice,  reported  what  Lord  Valentia  had  said.  By  the  same 
conveyance  the  answer  was  returned.  Lord  Valentia  first  asked 
after  His  Highncss's  health  and  was  told  that  he  was  well,  and  that 
he  hoped  Lord  Valentia  had  arrived  in  good  health.  Lord  Valenlaa 
then  asked  after  the  health  of  the  Peshwa's  brother.  The  message  was 
carried  across  the  room,  in  front  of  the  cushion  by  AnandrAv.  The 
answer  was  complimentary.  Then  through  the  minister  His  Highness 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  party  might  retire  into  a  more  private 
place  that  conversation  might  be  freer.  Lord  Valentia  imniediatelf 
arose  and  followed  the  Peshwa  into  a  very  small  room  attended  by 
Colonel  Close,  the  minister  of  the  state,  the  under  minister,  and  the 
minister  of  British  affiiirs.  His  Highness  seated  himself  on  a  small 
Turkey  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  He  placed  Lord  Valentia 
next  him  on  his  left  and  the  rest  formed  a  part  of  a  circle  in  front 
of  him.  The  Peshwa  then  began  a  very  interesting  conversation  in 
which  he  considerably  relaxed  from  his  etiquette,  smiled,  and 
frequently  spoke  immediately  from  himself  to  Lord  Valentia  and 
Colonel  Close.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  interpretation.  Lord 
Valentia  could  perceive  that  the  Peshwa  gave  a  very  elegant  turn 
to  the  expressions  he  used.  Among  many  other  compliments  the 
Peshwa  expressed  a  wish  to  give  Lord  Valentia  a  ffete  at  his  country 
house.  To  this  Lord  Valentia  with  pleasure  agreed.  This  fdte  had 
been  previously  arranged  and  was  to  take  place  after  the  Peshwa  had 
honoured  Lord  Valentia  with  a  visit.  On  political  subjects  the 
Peshwa  spoke  fully  and  clearly  and  seemed  much  better  mformed 
than  Lord  Valentia  had  reason  to  expect.  After  about  an  hour  the 
party  returned  to  the  Darbdr.  Lord  Valentia  was  so  extremely  tired 
with  his  position  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  rise  and  for 
a  few  minutes  was  obliged  to  rest  against  the  wall.  No  conversation 
passed  after  the  Peshwa  was  seated  on  the  cushion.  Betel  leaves  were 
placed  before  him  in  a  large  gold  plate  ;  on  the  top  was  a  gold  box 
containing  a  parcel  of  the  same ;  attar^  rosewater,  and  spices  were  in 
the  same  line.  Anandrav,  the  minister  for  British  afiairs^  gs^^^ 
rosewater,  attar ^  and  spices  to  Colonel  Close  ;  to  Lord  Valentia  he 
gave  attar  and  rosewater.  The  party  then  rose,  and  His  Highness 
with  his  own  hand  presented  Lord  Valentia  with  the  gold  box  filled 
with  the  betel  leaves.  The  guests  then  made  their  salutations  and 
retired,  the  ministers  attending  them  to  the  door.  The  Peshwa  and  hb 
brother  were  in  plain  white  muslin  dresses  without  a  single  jewd. 
The  minister  had  some  handsome  flat  diamonds  in  his  turban,  a  nedL- 
lace  of  emeralds  and  large  pearls,  and  earrings  of  gold  from  whidi 
hamg  the  finest  pearls  Lord  Vfidentia  had  ever  seen.  They  were 
perfectly  roomd  and  clear  and  were  as  large  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
The  palace  was  a  fairly  handsome  building  and  was  very  clean.    The 
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Darb&r-room  was  large,  and  was  supported  by  handsomely  carved 
wooden  pillars.  The  state  cushion  was  of  white  muslin  richly 
embroidered  in  gold  and  coloured  silk.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  carried  silver  sticks  the  Peshwa's  attendants  stood  round  outside 
of  the  pillars.  Holkar  had  not  done  much  harm  to  the  palace  but  he 
had  carried  away  everything  movable,  including  a  small  armoury  and 
the  elephant  cars.  Lord  Yalentia  thought  Poena  well  placed  and  that 
when  it  had  enjoyed  a  little  rest,  it  would  be  a  handsome  capital. 
On  the  16th,  to  receive  the  Peshwa,  Colonel  Close  pitched  a  large 
tent  in  front  of  his  house  and  two  tents  joined  to  it  without  sides  so 
that  they  formed  one  very  large  room.  The  state  cushion  was  sent 
forward  and  placed  in  the  centre  as  at  the  Peshwa's  own  Darbdr. 
Wnen  the  Peshwa  came  in  sight  Colonel  Close  mounted  an  elephant 
and  advanced  to  meet  him.  Lord  Yalentia  waited  his  approach  at  the 
door  of  the  tent.  The  Peshwa  came  close  up,  but  did  not  dismount 
till  the  minister,  the  under  minister,  and  the  minister  for  British  afiGurs 
had  paid  their  compliments  and  had  presented  to  Lord  Yalentia  the 
different  nobles  and  honourables  who  attended  him.  They  made 
their  salutations  and  passed  into  the  tent.  His  Highness  then 
descended  from  his  elephant  along  with  his  brother,  who  rode  behind 
him.  Lord  Yalentia  made  his  compliments  and  leaving  a  space  on 
his  right  hand  for  the  Peshwa  to  walk  in  moved  into  the  tent.  All 
seated  themselves  as  at  the  Darbdr.  After  a  few  compliments 
and  while  the  dancing  girls  were  singing  and  dancing,  betel 
leaf  and  attar  were  placed  on  the  ground  before  His  Highness 
and  he  ordered  them  to  be  given  to  the  sarddrs  and  other 
attendants.  Lord  Yalentia  then  asked  His  Highness  to  allow 
him  to  robe  the  Peshwa  and  his  brother.  The  jPeshwa  granted 
leave  and  the  trays  were  brought  forward  and  laid  before 
them.  Lord  Yalentia  rose  and  passing  in  front  of  the  state 
cushion  began  with  the  Peshwa's  brother.  A  jewelled  crest  and 
other  ornaments  were  set  in  his  headdress  and  a  necklace  of  pearls 
with  a  pendant  of  coloured  jewels  was  fastened  round  his  neck.  The 
Peshwa's  headdress  and  his  neck  were  then  adorned  with  jewels  and 
in  addition  his  wrists  were  encircled  with  diamond  bracelets.  He  had  a 
telescope,  and  a  sweetmeat  box,  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  goddess  Ganga.    His  brother  had  a  sweetmeat  box  with  Indra 

Sinted  on  it.  The  figures  were  appropriate  to  their  character.  His 
ighness  was  much  attached  to  the  ladies.  His  brother  was  grave 
and  ceremonious.  Lord  Yalentia  then  gave  betel  leaves  and  attar ; 
the  attar  was  poured  into  Lord  Yalentia's  hands,  who  gently  rubbed 
it  down  both  the  shoulders  of  the  Peshwa ;  this  was  done  at  the 
Peshwa's  request,  and  was  the  highest  compliment.  His  Highness 
was  in  such  excellent  humour,  that,  though  it  was  a  public  visit  of 
ceremony,  he  frequently  smiled  and  addressed  himself  to  Lord 
Yalentia  and  to  Colonel  Close.  The  ministers  did  not  receive  the 
aitar  as  it  was  Lord  Yalentia^s  wish  that  they  should  stay  after  the 
rest  were  gone.  There  was  great  jealousy  between  the  ministers  and 
the  M&nkaris  so  that  to  have  made  the  ministers  presents  in  the 
company  of  the  M&nkaris  would  have  been  an  insult  to  their  dignity. 
Lord  Yalentia  mentioned  to  the  ministers  that  a  horse  and  elephant 
were  at  die  gate  as  presents  to  His  Highness.    These  were  always 
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given  on  state  occasions  but  without  being  habited  as  was  the  practice 

in  other  courts.     It  was  nearly  dark  before  the  Peshwa  left.     The 

ministers  stayed  a  short  time  and  received  presents  according  to  thar 

rank,  the   jewels   being  tied  by  Colonel  Close's  Native  Asaistaiii 

They  then  received  betel  leaf  and  attar  from  Lord  Yalentia's  hands  and 

departed.     The  presents  were  provided  by  the  East  India  Company. 

His  Highness'  were  worth    about  £12U0  (Rs.  12,000),  the  othere 

altogether  nearly  £800  (Rs.  8000).     The  ndch  girls  had  sung  some 

very  interesting  Mardthi  or  as  they  call  them  Deccani  scHigs,  which 

Lord  Valentia's  party  now  made  them  repeat  as  a  relaxation  from 

the  fatigue  of  a  state  visit.    Lord  Valentia  afterwards  learnt  that  on 

this  day  there  was  a  great  religious  festival  at  which  His  Highness 

ought   to   have    assisted   and  that    he  was  fined   several   hundred 

rupees  for  his  absence.     This  provided  a  handsome  feast  for   the 

Brahmans.    At  night  Parvati's  temple  was  covered  withlightsw     On 

the  20th  a  little  after  four.  Lord  Valentia  set  off  with  the  usual 

retinue  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Peshwa  at  his  country  house  the  Hira 

Bdg.     The  road  was  for  a  considerable   distance    covered  by  his 

Highness'  followers,  chiefly  horsemen,  so  that  it  was  rather  difficult 

to  get  to  tlie  gates.     Fortunately  Lord  Valentia  had  a  party  of 

sepoys  from  the  lines  who  joined  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 

and  made  way  for  him.     The  Hira  Bag  was  prettily  placed  on  the 

bank  of  a  large  lake  perfectly  irregular  in  its  shape.     In  the  centra 

Qi  the  lake  was  a  small  island  with  a  temple.     The  opposite  bank 

rose    into  a  sugarloaf  hill    whose  top  was   capped  by  the  white 

buildings  of  Parvati's  temple.     The  garden  house  was  insignificant 

and  had  never  been  finished.  The  garden  was  fine  and  was  ornamented 

with  several  mango  trees  and  a  great  number  of  cocoa  palms.     The 

cushion  was  placed  in  a  veranda  opening  on  a  basin  of  water  with 

fount ain«  and  covered  by  a  trellis  of  vines.     Lord  Valentia  brought 

His  Highness  news  of  the  surrender  of  ChAndor  fort  to  the  united 

army  oi  the  British  and  the  Peshwa.     His  Highness  was  in  great 

spirits  and  observed  that  his  father  always  wished  for  the  friendship 

of  the  English  but  that  it  had  remained  for  him  to  reap  the  blessings 

of  it.     The  Peshwa  then  asked  Lord  Valentia  if  he  would  procure 

for  him  an  Arab  mare  and  Colonel  close  assured  him  that  he  would 

try  his  best.     The  ceremony  at  Lord  Valentia's  entrance  was  the 

same  as   on  the  former  occasion  and   he   was  seated  in  a  similar 

situation.     The  party  soon  had  notice  to  move  upstairs :  the  Peshwa 

passing  through  a  back  door,  whUe  the  guests  mounted  by  a  narrow 

staircase  to  a  platform  with  two   verandas  one  at  each   end.     In 

the  farther  veranda  a  white  cloth  was  spread  with  plantain  leaves 

one  for  each  of  the  English  gentlemen  present.     On  each  leaf  was  a 

Brahman^s  dinner,  rice  plain  and  sweet,  pastry  thin  as  paper  and 

rolled  up,  pastry  cakes,  bread  and  peas  pudding.     Along  one  side 

was  a  row  of  sweets  like  paints  on  a  pallet ;  on  the  other  were  seven 

diflerent  kinds  of  curried  vegetables.     On  one  side  of  the  leaf  were 

rice-milk,  clarified  butter,  and  some  other  liquids  in  small  plantain 

leaf  pans,  which  were  all  excellent  of  their  kind.     The  guests  had 

taken  the  precaution  to  bring  spoons  knives  and  forks  which  they 

used  actively  out  of  respect  to  their  host  who  soon  joined  the  party 

by  seating  himself  on  the  cushion  a  little  on  the  outside   of  Ae 
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veranda.  When  the  guests  had  finished  the  Peshwa  retired  and 
the  guests  soon  followed.  After  the  guests  had  seated  themselves 
below  betel  leaf  was  laid  at  the  Peshwa's  feet  and  served.  Lord 
Valentia's  servant  had  placed  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  line, 
and  was  consequently  served  first.  They  proceeded  upwards  till 
they  reached  Lord  Valentia,  where  they  stopped.  The  presents  were 
then  brought  in  again  beginning  with  Lord  Valentia's  servant. 
They  consisted  of  a  pair  of  shawls,  a  piece  of  brocade,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth ;  the  whole  worth  about  £20  (Rs.  200).  There  was  no  visible 
difTerence  between  these  and  others  presented  to  Messrs.  Young,  Sail, 
Murray,  and  Smith.  The  gentlemen  of  the  establishment  were 
totally  overlooked.  Lord  Valentia's  presents  were  then  brought 
forward  which  consisted  of  the  same  articles  and  ,a  piece  of  muslin^ 
There  were  also  jewels  in  a  tray  :  these  were  put  on  by  the  minister 
which  had  answered  every  purpose  of  a  turban,  the  shirpech,  jiggar, 
and  tura  looking  better  on  a  native  dress.  AU  the  presents  were  better 
than  had  ever  been  given  on  a  former  occasion,  the  shawls  being  new 
and  good  ones  for  this  part  of  India.  A  horse  and  elephant  were 
at  the  door.  The  horse  was  a  fine  animal  and  in  good  condition,  a 
most  unusual  circumstance  at  Poona.  The  attar  was  given  to  Lord 
Valentia  and  Colonel  Close  by  the  minister.  The  box  of  betel  leaf 
was  delivered  by  His  Highness  himself.  After  this  was  over  a  sword 
was  given  into  the  Peshwa's  hands  and  by  him  presented  to  Lord 
Valentia.  It  was  handsomely  mounted  in  green  and  gold  and  had  a 
very  fine  blade.  The  sword  was  not  part  of  the  real  gifts  of  th^ 
ceremony  and  Lord  Valentia  therefore  valued  it  the  more,  assured  tha 
Peshwa  that  he  would  hand  it  down  to  his  son  and  his  son's  son,  and 
kept  it  by  him  instead  of  delivering  it  to  his  servants  as  he  had  done 
the  trays.  The  ndch  girls  were  the  same  as  on  the  Peshwa's  visit  ta 
Lord  Valentia.  The  Peshwa's  own  dancing  girl  was  rather  old  but 
was  said  to  have  a  fine  voice.  She  was  too  busy  in  performing  before 
the  deities  during  that  season  of  festivity  the  Dasara  to  attend  Lord 
Valentia  and  his  party.  A  few  compliments  passed  at  taking  leave 
and  the  Peshwa  paid  Lord  VaJentia  the  unusual  compliment  of 
requesting  to  hear  of  his  welfare.  The  minister  attended  the  party  aa 
far  as  the  end  of  the  carpet  and  then  took  his  leave.  Lord  Valentia'a 
party  returned  through  the  town  which  was  much  larger  than  he  had 
expected  and  the  market  much  finer.  There  were  several  large 
houses,  three  storeys  high ;  the  temples  were  insignificant ;  the 
number  of  wretched  objects  was  small.  ^ 

In  1805  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  Recorder  or  Chief  Justice 
of  Bombay  went  on  a  visit  to  Poona.  He  found  the  chief  streets 
of  the  city  paved  with  stone  and  the  city  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  built  native  towns  in  India.  The  Peshwa's  residence  the 
Saturday  Palace  or  Shanvar  V4da  (32)  from  its  size  well  deserved 
the  name  of  a  palace.*  On  the  10th  of  November  1808  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  paid  a  second  visit  to  Poona.  He  learnt  from  Colonel 
Close   the   Resident    that    Poona   had   a   population   of    about   a 
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1  Valentaa'B  Travels,   II.   113-125.    The  wretched  objects  referred  to  by  Lord 
Valentia  were  the  poor  famine-stricken  poople.  '  Mackintosh's  Life,  1. 274. 
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hundred  thousand.  The  police  was  entrusted  to  a  military  Brflbinas 
of  the  family  of  Gokhle  who  had  a  large  establishment  and  who« 
duty  was  either  so  easy  or  so  well  performed  that  notwithstandiiq^ 
the  frequent  meeting  of  armed  men  instances  of  disorder  ifrere  nue^ 
In  1813  a  brigade  of  British  troops  was  stationed  at  Poona  near 
Q&rpir  (68)y  a  spot  originally  chosen  by  General  WeUealey  to 
guard  the  city.  In  1 8 1 6  the  unlmown  author  of  Fifteen  Years  in  Inda 
described  Poona  as  of  modem  build  and  not  of  any  great  extent  ncr 
imposing  in  appearance.  The  city  lay  in  a  garden-like  plain  witk 
fine  mountain  scenery  in  the  distance.  Covering  the  city  was  a  higb 
mountain  range  with  several  romantic  hill  forts  in  sight  and  netr 
the  city  walls  was  the  round  and  steep  Parvati  hill.  It  was  weD 
watered  by  the  Mula  and  Mutha  which  met  near  the  city.  The  streets 
were  broader  in  general  than  in  other  native  towns  and  showed  vasl 
wealth.  The  city  had  several  temples  but  thev  were  modem  and 
not  held  in  great  veneration.  In  point  oi  st.rength  the  city 
was  not  worth  much  consideratioUy  but  its  wealth  and  its  JBrahman 
government  gave  it  an  importance  among  Mar&tha  states.^  In 
a  letter  to  Lady  Keith  (27th  November  1816)  Mr.  Elphinstooe 
gives  a  livelier  picture  of  the  sights  of  Poona^  or  rather  of  the 
part  of  Poona  close  to  the  Sangam.  I  am  writing,  he  says,  in 
a  garden  of  trees  some  of  which  have  no  names  in  English  and 
others  are  among  the  rarest  in  your  green  houses.  My  room  is 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  incense  burnt  before  a  Hindu  ^od  nul 
ten  yards  from  my  house,  where  troops  of  women  oome^  with 
music  playing  before  them,  to  hang  garlands,  to  sacrifice  siheep, 
and  to  cut  off  their  own  hair,  which  they  have  vowed  to  the 
divinity.  In  the  same  garden  there  is  a  very  ancient  ruined  tomb 
oi.  a  Muhammadan  female  saint,  which  is  a  place  of  such  sanctity 
that  an  oath  taken  in  it  is  reckoned  sacred,  even  among  the  faithless 

riopla  I  have  just  heard  loud  lamentations  over  a  dead  body  and 
now  see  a  funeral  pyre  kindling  on  the  banks  of  a  river  dose  at 
hand,  where  I  have  before  seen  the  living  consumed  with  the  dead. 
The  mourners  are  sitting  in  silence  on  the  ground  looking  on  till  it 
be  time  to  gather  up  the  ashes  of  their  friend.  Two  large  elephants 
are  wallowing  in  the  water  at  no  great  distance,  and  on  the  road  that 
crosses  the  river  are  buffisdoes,  camels,  horsemen  with  long  speazs 
and  loose  drapery,  and  foot  passengers  male  and  female  in  dosses 
of  all  sort^  and  colours.  At  this  moment  a  procession  is  passing  cl 
Muhammadans  dressed  like  Arabs,  performing  a  frantic  dance  and 
flourishing  their  drawn  swords  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  Allj  of 
whose  martyrdom  this  is  the  anniversary.  The  whole  town  is  ring^ 
ing  with  (mmmiing  trumpeting  and  shouting,  occasioned  by  the 
same  festival,  and  to  make  the  whole  still  more  unlike  England  the 
country  round  is  laid  waste  by  a  body  of  predatory  horse,  who  have 
made  an  inroad  from  beyond  the  Narbada,  and  have  driven  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  in  on  the  capital'  Chi  the 
13th  of  June   1817  the  treaty  of  Poona  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 


^  life,  I.  460.  *  Fifteen  Yean  in  India,  450  -  4&\. 
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Elphinstone  and  signed  by  B&jir&v  Peshwa.^  On  the  14tli  of  October      Chapter  XIT. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Bajir^y  met  for  the  last  time.   Bajirav  spoke  of  BlaMi* 

the  loss  he  suffered  under  the  treaty  of  Poona.     Mr.  Elphmstone 

told  him  that  his  only  chance  of  regaining  the  goodwill    of    the  Poona. 

English  was  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  his   troops  north  to  aid  the  Hidorjf* 

English  in  putting  down  the  Pendhdris.   Bajir^y  assured  him  that 

his  troops  would  start  as  soon  as  the  Daaara  was  over.    Dasara  Bay 

fell  on  the    18th  of  October.     It  was  the  finest  military  spectacle  in 

Poona  since  the  accession  of  Bajirav.     Every  day  of  the  week  after 

Daaara  (19th  -  2dth)  became  more  interesting.     By  night  and  day 

Eirties  of  armed  men  kept  flocking  into  Poona  from  all  sides.  The 
ritish  troops  were  cantoned  to  the  north  of  the  town  in  a  position 
originally  chosen  by  General  Wellesley  for  the  protection  of  tibe  city. 
Gardens  and  enclosures  with  high  pricKly-pear  hedges  ran  in  many 
places  within  musket-shot  of  the  lines^  affording  not  only  every 
advantage  for  the  attack  of  the  Arabs  and  irregulars,  but,  in  case  of 
disaffection  among  the  sepoys,  every  facility  to  desert  Small  parties 
of  horse  came  out  and  encamped  round  the  British  cantonment, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  were  augmented  to  large  bodies,  while  a 
strong  body  of  Gosdvi  infantry  took  a  position  on  one  of  the  flanks. 
The  Sangam  being  at  some  distance  from  the  cantonment  the 
Yinchurkar's  horse  with  some  infantry  and  guns  encamped  between 
the  Besidency  and  the  village  of  Bh4mburda.  Besides  these  prepa- 
rations all  reports  showed  that  an  attack  was  immediate.  The 
Peshwa  was  urged  to  strike  before  reinforcements  could  reach  Mr. 
Elphinstone.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  October  the  guns  were  yoked, 
the  horses  saddled,  and  the  infantry  ready  to  surprise  the  British 
lines.  Next  day  (29th  October)  Mr.  Elphinstone  complained  to  the 
iPeshwa  of  the  crowding  of  the  Maratha  troops  on  the  British  lines. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  October  the  European  regi- 
ment, after  great  exertions,  reached  the  cantonment.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  250  men  left  to  guard  the  residency,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  the 
1st  of  Nov.,  moved  the  troops  to  a  good  position  at  Eirkee  four  miles 
north  of  Poona.  The  British  cantonment  was  plundered  and  events 
culminated  on  the  5th  of  November  1817  in  the  battle  of  Kirkee 
when  2800  British  troops  signally  defeated  a  Maratha  host  of  33,000.* 
The  residency  was  sacked  and  burnt  on  this  day,  and  all  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  property,  manuscripts,  and  oriental  curiosities,  valued  at 
upwards  of  £8000  (Bs.  80,000),  were  either  plundered  or  consumed. 
Poona  city,  left  with  only  a  small  garrison,  was  surrendered  on  the 
17th  of  November  and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  palace 
under  a  royal  salute.'  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  protect  the 
town  people  and  order  and  peace  were  soon  established.^    But  many  of 

*  The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Poona  are  given  in  Part  H.  p,  297, 
'  Details  of  the  battle  of  Kirkee  are  given  above  pp.  374  -  381. 

*  Fifteen  Years  in  India,  486. 

^  Many  ontrageons  acts  on  British  officers  and  soldiers  had  raised  indignation  to  the 
highest  pitch  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  General  Smith  found  it  very  diffioalt, 
almost  impossible,  to  save  Poona  from  the  sack  for  which  the  soldiery  were  eager. 
The  Britian  banker  saooessfuUy  solicited  protection  for  the  bankers  and  merchants. 
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the  people  eflpecially  jewellers  and  pearl  merchants^  who  had  fled  io 
Sinhgady  Buffered.^  Details  of  Artillery  and  Pioneers,  one  regiment 
of  Light  Cavalry,  one  European  regiment,  and  three  battalions  of 
Bombay  Native  infantry,  were  plac^  in  the  city  and  cantonment' 
In  1819  Mr.  Elphinstone  detected  a  conspiracy  in  Poena  in  which 
men  of  desperate  fortxmes,  some  of  them  Brahmans,  took  a  lead 
The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  murder  the  Europeans  at  Poofna 
and  S&tara,  to  surprise  the  chief  forts,  and  to  take  hold  of  the  person 
of  the  S4tilra  B&  ja.  Mr.  Elphinstone  met  the  conspiracy  with  promp- 
titude and  ordered  the  ringleaders  to  be  blown  from  guns  remarking 
'  that  the  punishment  contained  two  valuable  elements  of  capit^ 
pimishment,it  was  painless  to  the  criminal  and  terrible  to  the  beholder'.' 
Captain  Bobertson  the  first  Collector  of  Poena  writes  *  the  fall  of  the 
Peshwa  was  a  great  loss  to  Poena.  Into  the  city  had  flowed  large 
sums  not  only  from  the  tributary  states  but  also  from  the  surroxinding 
districts.  Though  B^jirav  himself  was  fond  of  hoarding  his  money, 
among  his  courtiers  and  his  military  officers  there  were  many  who 
received  large  sums  in  bribes  and  freely  spent  what  they  made.  The 
stoppage  of  war  over  the  whole  of  India  closed  to  the  bankers  their 
f avounte  and  most  profitable  investments  and  there  were  no  other 
channels  into  which  their  wealth  could  be  turned.  With  the  end  of 
the  gaiety  and  richness  of  Bdiir6v's  court  the  demand  for  the  rich 
silks  and  tissues  of  gold,  which  had  vied  with  the  produce  of  Paithan, 
ceased,  and  the  dealers  and  weavers  were  impoverished.  The  poorer 
of  the  mutsaddis  suffered  severely.  Some  moved  to  smaller  towns 
where  living  was  cheaper,  others  took  to  husbandry  or  retired  to 
their  homes  in  the  Eonkan,  others  entered  Government  service ; 
about  twenty-five  of  them  were  employed  in  mAmlatdars'  offices 
and  at  the  civil  court.  A  considerable  number  (about  600  in  all), 
of  whom  about  400  were  Musalm^ns  and  200  Mardthds,  men  of 
indolent  habits  who  refused  all  work  but  fighting  went  idly  about 
Poena,  and  lived  in  brothels  and  were  often  indebted  for  a  meal  to 
the  keepers  of  brothels,^  others  continued  to  hang  about  in  the  city 
for  years,  hoping  for  military  service,  and  their  growing  poverty 
was  turned  to  distress  by  the  high  prices  of  grain  which  followed  the 

^ears  of  scanty  rainfall  ending  in  1825.  In  1825  instead  of  its  old 
ustle  and  gaiety  the  city  presented  the  tameness  of  poverty  ;  the 
people  led  aimless  idle  lives  without  employment  and  without  an 
object.  Scarcely  a  horse  passed  along  the  listless  streets  which  were 
empty  except  for  starving  tailors  and  better  fed  butter  dealers.^ 

In  1820  according  to  Hamilton,  Poena   had    a   population    of 
150,000.     It  covered  probably  not  more  than  two  square  miles^  waa 


and  gnardB  were  also  posted  at  the  chief  pablic  offices  and  the  Peshwa's  palace.  Some 
triOing  excesses  were  committed  in  the  suburbs,  but  the  city  suffered  no  injury 
and  the  loss  of  property  was  insignificant.  Considerinff  all  circumstances  the  for- 
bearance of  the  troops  deserved  hiffh  praise.    Golebrooke^  Elphinstone,  I.  4^ 

1  Grant  Duff's  MarAthiUi,  655  ;  Fifteen  Years  in  India,  490. 

>  Slacker's  Mar&tha  War,  315  - 16.        >  Colebrooke's  Elphinstone.  II.  74  •  75. 

«  10th  October  1821 ;  East  India  Papers,  IV.  588,  594. 

<^  iBt  February  1825 ;  Bonu  Gov.  Bey.  Eec.  117  of  1825,  533-584. 
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indifferently  built  and  wholly  open  and  defenceless^  more  like  a  large 
village  than  a  city.^  In  1825  (27th  June)  Bishop  Heber  describes 
Poona  as  lying  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  singularly  scarped  trap  hills  from  1500 
to  2000  feet  higher.  The  plain  was  very  bare  of  trees,  and  though 
there  were  some  gardens  close  to  the  city,  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
interrupt  the  nakedness  of  the  picture,  any  more  than  the  few  young 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  the  cantonment.  The  most  pleasing 
feature  was  the  small  insulated  hill  of  Parvati.  The  city  was  far 
from  handsome  and  of  no  great  apparent  size,  though  it  was  said  to 
have  a  population  of  100,000.  It  was  without  walls  or  fort,  it  was 
irregularly  built  and  paved,  with  mean  bazars,  it  had  deep  ruinous 
streets  interspersed  with  pipal  trees  and  many  small  but  no  large  or 
striking  temples,  and  as  few  traces  as  can  well  be  conceived  of  having 
been  so  lately  the  residence  of  a  powerful  sovereign.  Bishop  Heber 
found  the  chief  palace  large  with  a  handsome  quadrangle  surrounded 
by  cloisters  of  carved  wooden  pillars.  Externally  it  was  mean,  as 
were  also  the  smaller  residences  which  were  whimsically  known  by 
the  names  of  the  week.  The  ground  floor  of  the  chief  palace  was  used 
as  a  prison,  and  the  upper  storey  as  a  dispensary  and  an  insane 
hospital.^ 

In  1832  the  French  traveller  and  botanist  Jacquemont,  a  sharp 
but  ill-tempered  observer,  described  Poona  as  a  large  city  very  dirty 
and  ill- built  Nothing  bore  witness  to  its  former  greatness.  Of  the 
60,000  inhabitants  only  a  few  were  Musalm^ns.  There  were  very 
many  Brahmans,  and  many  temples  but  none  remarkabla  The 
Brahmans  lived  almost  all  as  priests  and  beggars,  very  few  went  into 
the  army.  The  population  was  much  mixed  with  Eonkanis 
Gujardtis  and  Deccanis,  and  there  were  M^rwari  merchants  and 
Bohoras.  There  were  no  Pdrsis  in  the  city,  but  Pdrsis  had  a  mono- 
poly of  the  market  in  the  camp.  The  people  were  small  and  very 
black,  their  features  had  none  of  the  classic  re^larity  of  Hindustan, 
but  they  were  shrewd  and  sharp,  the  expression  hard  but  not  un- 
pleasant. The  lowest  classes  wore  a  narrow  girdle  and  a  black 
or  red  turban.  The  better-off  had  a  waistcloth  or  an  open  shirt 
Each  caste  had  a  different  form  of  headdress  generally  xmgraceful, 
coming  low  in  front  and  behind  and  high  over  the  ear  so  as 
to  show  the  earrings.  Almost  all  women  wore  sUver  toerings 
and  had  their  arms  covered  with  silver,  copper,  ivory,  or 
lacquered  bracelets.  The  people  lived  on  rice,  wheat,  and  the  flour 
of  grains.  Wood  was  extremely  rare  and  dear  and  the  dung  of 
cows  as  well  as  of  horses  was  the  universiJ  fuel.  The  streets  were 
very  dirty,  and  in  the  morning  were  thronged  with  men  and  women. 
On  Parvati,  near  the  temple,  were  the  ruins  of  the  Peshwa's  palace, 
and  great  mango  groves  stretched  at  the  foot  of  Parvati  towards 
the  Mutha  and  surrounded  the  city  to  the  south.  But  the  trees  were 
wretched  and  vegetation  had  no  strength  except  on  the  river  side. 
From  the  hill  top  Poona  looked  a  mixture  of  huts  and  trees  such  as 
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pipaU,  lorSf  and  bdbhuhf  with  a  few  cocoanuta.  There  were  two 
wooden  bridges^  one  built  by  the  Mardth^  and  the  other  by  the 
English.! 

During  the  fifty   years   since   1832   Poena  has   advanced   more 

S^rhaps  than  any  of  the  leading  towns  of  this  presidency  except 
ombay.  No  notices  or  details  regarding  the  city  have  been  traced, 
but  from  what  is  known  of  the  former  condition  of  the  district  it 
probably  made  no  rapid  progress  before  1850.  During  the  1857 
mutinies  there  were  signs  of  disloyalty  and  sedition^  but  the  strong 
body  of  European  troops  prevented  any  attempt  at  an  outbreak. 
Since  the  opeiung  of  the  railway  in  1860  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  Poena  has  rapidly  increased.  The  making  of  the  railway^  the 
American  war,  and  the  building  of  the  barracks^  and  most  of  the 
leading  public  buildings  between  I860  and  1870^  added  very  greatly 
to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  This  was  followed  by  a  time  of  depression 
which  was  at  its  height  during  the  1876-77  famine.  Even  during 
the  famine  many  classes  of  townspeople  shared  in  the  profits  which 
were  made  in  the  great  trade  in  grain.  In  1879  the  opening  of  the 
Khadakv&sla  water  works  rapidly  restored  those  of  the  landholding 
classes  who  had  suffered  from  the  f  amine^  and  has  turned  into  gardens 
large  tracts  round  the  city  which  were  formerly  bare  waste.  In  1879 
(May  13)  Poena  was  disturbed  by  the  burning  of  the  Budhv&r 
palace  and  the  attempt  to  burn  the  Yishrimbdg  palace.  Both  fires 
were  the  work  of  incendiaries,  and  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  a 
wish  to  cause  loss  and  annoyance  to  Government  and  to  increase  the 
feelings  of  uneasiness  which  the  gang  robberies  carried  on  by  the 
openly  disloyal  Vasudev  Balvant  Phadie  had  caused.  Since  1879  the 

{regress  of  the  city  hajs  been  steady.  The  making  of  the  West- 
^eccan  Railway,  though  it  may  deprive  Poena  of  some  of  its  present 
branches  of  trade,  will  do  much  to  enrich  it  and  to  increase  its  impor- 
tance as  the  chief  trade  centre  in  the  Bombay  Deccan.  The  growth 
of  Poena  is  shown  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  people.  The 
total  in  1851  was  73,219,  By  1872  this  had  risen  to  90,436,  and  to 
99,421  in  1881. 

Pur,  a  small  village  six  miles  south-west  of  S^vad,  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  631,  has  two  temples  of  Kdlbhairav  and  Ndrdyan- 
eshvar  with  a  yearly  fair  at  each.  The  fair  at  Kilbhairav's  temple 
is  held  on  the  full-moon  of  Mdgh  or  January-February  and  the  fair  at 
N^dyaneshvar^s  temple  on  the  dark  thirteenth  of  the  same  month. 

Pur,  a  small  village  of  182  people,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep 
valley  surroxmded  by  hills,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Junnar,  has, 
at  the  source  of  the  Kukdi,  a  ruined  Hem4dpanti  temple  of 
£ukdeshvar  covered  by  a  tiled  roof.* 

In  going  west  from  Junnar  to  Gh^tghar  up  the  valley  of  the 
Kukdi,  a  pleasant  afternoon's  work  is  to  leave  norses  or  a  pony  cart 
at  the  village  of  Hirdi,  and  to  pass  south  over  the  east  shoulder  of  the 


>  Voyage  Dans  V  Inde,  III.  554. 

9  The  aatiquamn  parts  in  this  aooonnt  are  by  Dr.  Bhagv&nUl  Indrmji,   Hon. 
Mem.  Roy.  As.  Soo,  of  Greftt  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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great  scarped  head  of  Shambhu  hill^  about  three  miles  south-west  to 
Kukdeshyar  temple,  aud  then^  about  four  miles  north-west  across  the 
west  shoulder  of  Shambhu  hill,  oyer  the  low  plateaus  at  the  side  of  the 
yalley  to  Qhdtgbar.  The  country  throughout  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
The  path  lies  across  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Kukdi  oyer  a  rising  around 
fairly  clothed  with  young  ain  and  other  forest  trees  between  the  two 
great  scarps  of  Shambhu  on  the  right  and  Ch^yand  on  the  left,  into  the 
wild  yalley  of  the  Kukdi  with  some  rice  fields,  but  chiefly  upland 
slopes  broken  with  trees  and  thickly  wooded  in  the  deeper  hollows. 
The  path  passes  west  with  the  mighty  crags  of  Shambhu  to  the  north, 
the  lower  wooded  slopes  of  the  Shiroli  or  Kumbai  hills  to  the  south, 
and  the  steep  lofty  sides  of  Mehendola  and  Shiydola  to  the  west  and 
north-west.  Near  the  head  of  the  yalley,  which  has  narrowed  into  a 
woody  glen,  close  to  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  narrow  rocky  Kukdi 
is  the  old  temple  of  Kukdeshyar.  It  is  hid  in  the  deep  shade  of  a 
rich  groye  of  mango  and  karanj  trees.  The  spire  is  gone  but  the  outer 
walls  which  had  fallen  or  been  oyertumed  haye  been  roughly  put 
together,  probably  by  the  Mar&thds,  and  are  sheltered  by  a  strong 
thatched  roof.  Along  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  in  some  walls  to  the 
east  are  many  stones,  some  of  them  finely  caryed,  and  further  down 
the  stream  is  a  small  cistern  cut  in  the  rock.  The  temple  is  in  the  old 
Hindu  or  HemMpanti  many-cornered  style,  later  than  the  Ambar- 
nAth  temple  near  Kalyto  in  ThAna,  yarying  from  the  eleyenth  to 
the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  stands  on  a  modem 
plinth  about  fifty-two  feet  east  and  west  by  thirty  feet  north  and 
south,  and  one  foot  four  inches  high.  The  yeranda  or  passage 
between  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the  edge  of  the  plinth  is  about 
six  feet  wide.  The  temple  measures  about  forty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  broad.  The  original  outline  of  the  shrine  and  the  hall  or 
mandap  is  preseryed,  the  four  lowest  feet  of  the  wall  all  round  the 
whole  tem|ue  haying  escaped  oyerthrow  or  decay.  In  the  shrine, 
especially  in  the  south  face  to  the  top  of  the  present  building,  that  is 
to  about  twelye  feet  from  the  ground,  the  stones  remain  in  their 
original  position.  In  the  north  face  of  the  hall,  aboye  the  line  of  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  stones  haye  been  replaced  in  great  disorder, 
many  of  the  most  richly  caryed  stones,  those  for  example  with  a  water 
pot  of  the  khujO'ShsLpG,  properly  belonging  to  the  ruined  spire.  The 
shrine  has  three  faces,  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  each 
face  about  four  feet  broad.  Between  these  faces  are  two  main  comers 
to  the  north-east  and  the  south-east  and  between  the  main  comers 
and  the  faces  is  a  single  minor  comer.  In  each  of  the  three  main 
faces  is  a  niche,  the  north  niche  containing  a  figure   of  the  skeleton 

Sddess  Ghdmunda  dancing  on  a  corpse,  and  the  east  face  of  Shiy 
ncing  the  Tanday.  The  south  face  is  at  present  (Dec  1882) 
hidden  by  a  heap  of  wooden  rafters.  In  the  outer  face  of  the  south 
passage,  between  the  hall  and  the  shrine,  is  some  writing 
apparently  mason  marks,  consisting  of  a  few  letters  whose  form 
points  to  some  time  later  than  the  inscription  (a.d.  1060)  in  the 
Ambam&th  temple  near  Kaly&n  in  Th^na.  The  prancing  fifi;ure  in  the 
niche  in  the  south  face  of  the  hall  is  Yishnu  in  the  Yar4h  or  Boar 
form,  with  a  mace  in  his  right  hand  crushing  the  demon  HiranylUcsh 
under  his  foot.  In  the  west  wall  are  two  niches.  The  niche  to 
B  866-64 
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the  south  of  the  door  has  a  figure  of  Ganpati  and  the  niche  to  the 
north  of  the  door  is  empty.  On  the  ground  the  left  or  north  niche 
below  has  a  figure  covered  with  redlead  of  Har-Gauri  that  is  Shiv 
with  Pdrvati  in  his  lap.  In  the  north  wall  are  some  groups  of 
goddesses  and  attendants,  but  the  niche  has  been  lost  and,  its  place 
taken  by  a  spire  stone  of  a  fe/iMja-shaped  water  vessel  which  is 
marked  with  redlead. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  plinth  of  the  temple  is  a  small 
broken  shrine  and  on  either  side  are  two  terrific  skeleton  Bhairavs  with 
scalps  and  spear,  and  a  little  to  the  west  a  cobra  stone  or  N^goba 
and  a  pillar  carved  in  relief.  To  the  right  is  a  small  broken  shrine 
of  Bhairav  of  plain  but  well  dressed  masonry.  The  left  BhairaT 
is  in  its  right  place,  but  the  right  figure  has  been  moved.  Inside 
the  temple  in  the  shrine  lies  a  stone  carved  in  the  lotus  pattern 
which  the  people  worship.  Facing  the  temple  door  are  some  ruins 
probably  of  a  monastery.  To  the  south  is  a  sun  and  moon  stone  with 
the  ass  curse  but  no  writing.     To  the  east  are  many  spire  stones. 

About  six  feet  in  front  of  the  west  door  is  a  broken  bull  with  well 
carved  bell  necklace.  The  pilasters  and  jambs  on  each  side  of  the 
west  door  are  in  their  original  places  and  the  door  is  in  its  original 
breadth  (2'  9'),  but  the  lintel  has  been  changed  and  the  proper 
height  of  the  door  cannot  be  fixed.  The  stone  with  a  modem  figure 
over  the  lintel  is  also  out  of  its  place. 

Inside  the  temple  is  in  good  repair.  It  includes  a  hall  12'  6*  long 
by  13'  4"  broad,  a  passage  to  the  shrine  6'  long  by  7'  broad,  and  a 
shrine  6'  9"  square.  The  roof  of  each  of  these  three  parts  is  domed 
in  the  Ilemadpanti  or  cross-corner  style.  The  roof  of  the  hall  and 
the  passage  is  supported  by  four  pillars  and  twelve  pilasters.  The 
four  pillars  uphold  the  hall  dome.  Of  the  twelve  pilasters  four 
uphold  the  dome  over  the  passage  to  the  shrine,  four  are  in  the  side 
walls  of  the  hall,  and  four  are  in  the  comers  of  the  hall.  A  fifth  pillar 
has  been  set  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  face  of  the  shrine  passage  to  hold 
up  one  of  the  cross  slabs  of  the  dome  which  is  badly  cracked.  The 
hall  dome  is  about  5'  7"  square,  10'  2"  high  to  the  top  of  the  bracket 
capitals  and  3'  8''  more  to  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  inner  part 
of  the  dome  is  plain  except  the  central  stone  which  is  carved  in  the 
hanging  lotus  pattern.  The  four  pillars  which  support  the  dome 
stand  5'  7"  apart.  In  the  side  walls,  between  each  face  of  pilasters, 
are  two  central  niches  (3'  1"  by  6')  with  a  figure  of  Har-Gauri  that  is 
Shiv  with  Parvati  on  his  lap  in  the  south  niche,  a  four-handed  K^ 
in  the  north  niche,  and  pilasters  in  the  comers.  Standing  on  the 
floor  in  the  north-east  corner  are  three  figures  of  Har-Gauri  and 
one  of  Vishnu-  All  the  pillars  and  pilasters  are  richly  carved  and 
are  about  10'  2"  high  to  the  top  of  the  heavy  bracket  capitals.^     At 


1  The  details  of  the  pillars  are  a  square  base  1'  9*  and  4"  thick,  a  four-sided  abaft 
1'  10"  long  with  faces  about  V  3"  broad;  an  eight-sided  band  4"  broad  ;  a  circular 
fillet  2"  ;  an  eight-sided  belt  3^'' ;  another  round  fillet  2" ;  a  four-sided  block  9* 
high  with  faces  1'  2^'  broad  ;  an  eight-sided  band  1'  broad  ;  a  round  band  11';  aai 
alx>ve  three  sharp  circles  the  two  lowest  like  discs,  and  the  third  with  a  row  of 
hanging  ornament  together  about  1'  broad ;  then  a  square  capital  of  4" ;  and  abov< 
the  square  capital,  a  bracket  capital  with  four  separate  faces  about  1'  2"  broad,  mtk 
carved  with  a  ngure  leaning  forward  and  bearing  tne  roof  on  its  up-stretched  haadi. 
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the  mouth  of  the  passage  in  the  east  end  of  the  hall  a  pillar  has 
been  added  in  the  same  style  as  the  others,  probably  irom  some 
other  part  of  the  building,  to  support  the  lintel  of  the  passage  dome. 
The  passage  which  is  six  feet  long  by  T  Y  broad  is  covered  by  a 
dome  which  is  supported  by  four  pilasters  in  the  same  style  as  the 
hall  pillars.  The  pilasters  are  T  Z'  high,  the  height  of  the  base  of 
the  dome  where  the  corners  are  cut  off  is  8'  9",  and  the  centre  of  the 
hollow  of  the  dome  12'.  The  inside  of  the  dome  rises  in  three 
rounded  bands,  like  three  bells  one  within  the  other,  to  the  central 
stone  which  is  carved  in  the  hanging  lotus  pattern.  The  side  walls 
of  the  passage  have  richly  carved  niches  3'  broad  by  6'  2"  high 
including  the  ornamental  nnish  above  the  niche,  the  right  hand  or 
south  niche  having  a  figure  of  Ganpati,  and  the  north  niche  a  figure 
of  Devi. 

In  the  east  wall  is  the  doorway  to  the  shrine.  It  is  6'  broad 
including  the  ornament^  panels  on  each  side,  and  T  9"  high 
including  the  overhanging  eave  and  the  carved  work  above  the 
door.  Over  the  shrine  door  are  three  bands  of  carved  fibres, 
each  about  a  foot  broad,  separated  by  narrow  belts  of  moulding. 
The  highest  band  of  figures  is  carved  in  the  eight-sided  belt  oS. 
stone  which  supports  the  dome.  They  are  standing  Yoginis  forty 
in  all  and  five  in  each  of  the  eight  faces.  Below,  over  the  door,  are 
nine  seated  figures  representing  the  nava^rahas  or  nine  planets  ;^ 
the  rest  of  the  figures  in  this  row  are  four  angels,  two  on  either  end,, 
bearing  garlands.  The  third  belt  has  figures  of  the  five  Devis.^ 
The  door  into  the  shrine  is  5'  2^  high  2'  8"  broad  and  2'  deep.  Two- 
steps  lead  down  into  the  shrine  which  is  6'  9^^  square.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  dressed  stones.  In  the  centre  is  a  ling  in  a  Ung-cekae, 
and  leaning  against  the  back  wall  is  a  rude  copper  mask  of  a  man's 
face  with  staring  eyes  and  curled  moustache,  which  is  put  over  the 
Una.  The  temple  ministrant  is  a  Koli  and  the  offerings  are  flowers. 
A  lair  is  held  at  the  temple  on  Mahdshivrdtra  in  February -March. 
In  the  south-east  comer  is  an  opening  some  feet  from  the  floor 
through  which  water  can  be  poured  till  the  god  is  flooded.  In  the 
north  wall  is  a  channel  to  carry  off  the  water.  There  is  a  shelf  in 
the  north  wall  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  and  a  small  niche  in 
the  south  wall.  The  rest  of  the  walls  are  of  dressed  stone,  plain 
except  comer  pilasters,  a  carved  outstanding  block  in  the  middle  of 
each  face  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  five  bands  of  shallow 
carving  under  the  beginning  of  the  dome.  The  dome  which  is  plain, 
except  a  slight  ornament  in  the  centre  stone,  begins  ten  feet  from 
the  ground  and  is  four  feet  deep. 

From  the  temple  the  path  to  Gh^tghar  leads  across  some  rice  fields 
to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Pur,  up  a  steep  wooded  pass,  over  the 
west  shoulder  of  Shamlmu  with  fine  views  of  its  great  beetling  crags 
and  of  the  huge  scarp  of  Chdvand  to  the  east.  From  the  crest 
of  the  shoulder  the  path  leads  through  pleasant  woods  with  fine 
views  across  the  valley  of  the  north  Kukdi  to  the  wild  row  of  peaks 
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1  The  niiifi  planets  are  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Sud,  the  Moon,, 
lUhtt,  and  Ketu.  s  The  other  rows  nave  aogols  bearing  garlands. 
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which  forms  the  western  face  of  the  Anjavla  hills.  In  front  the  bare 
scarp  of  a  hill,  apparently  with  no  more  marked  name  than  Pahad, 
runs  into  the  valley,  and  beyond,  to  the  west,  are  the  great  rocky 
sides  and  pointed  top  of  Jivdhan.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Ghatghar  on  the  left,  close  to  the  path,  in  a  square  masonry  enclosure 
of  low  roofless  walls  of  earth  and  stone,  are  two  /tn^-like  stones 
known  as  Kalamja.  Outside  of  the  square  walls  is  a  circle  of  rough 
stones,  about  seventy-five  paces  round,  marked  with  redlead.  Some  of 
the  stones  on  the  north  face  of  the  circle  are  larger  and  apparently 
older  than  the  rest.  The  circle  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to 
Vetal's  guardian  and  other  rude  stone  circles.  The  chief  wordbdppers 
are  said  to  be  Kolis  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  P^nglL 

Purandhar,  18°  17'  north  latitude  and  74°  2'  east  longitude, 
2566  feet  above  the  Poona  plain  and  4472  feet  above  the  sea^  is  a 
famous  fortified  hill  which  gives  its  name  to  a  sub-division  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Sasvad,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
hill  fort.  It  is  the  loftiest  peak  in  a  range  of  hills  about  twenty 
miles  south-east  of  Poona.  From  the  south  slopes  of  the  Sinhgad- 
Bhuleshwar  hills  near  the  Katraj  pass,  and  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Poona,  a  spur  strikes  south-east  and  rises  into  a  group  of  five 
towering  peaks,  Purandhar,  Vajirgad,  Beruka,  Bondalgad,  and 
Suryaparvat.  Purandhar  lies  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
Poona  by  the  B^pdev  pass,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  by  the  Deva 
pass  and  Sasvad.  The  Sdsvad  route  is  alone  fit  for  carriages.  From 
the  travellers'  bungalow  at  Sdsvad  a  very  fair  road  broken  in 
places  by  stream  beds  leads  about  six  miles  south-west  to  the 
foot  of  Purandhar  hill.  From  the  Peshwa's  mansion  at  S&svad 
Purandhar  appears  less  lofty  than  Vajirgad  which  stands  slightly 
in  advance  and  partly  hides  the  loftier  hill.  From  the  B&pdev 
approach,  which  alone  shows  their  true  features,  the  hogbacked 
Vajirgad  and  the  saddlebacked  Purandhar  are  separate,  except  for 
one  narrow  ridge.  Purandhar  is  the  larger,  higher,  and  more 
important  of  the  two  hills.  From  the  top  of  the  B^pdev  pass  a 
twelve-mile  long  road  leads  by  the  village  of  ChiUnbli  to  Purandhar. 
As  they  are  neared,  the  basalt  summit  wall  of  both  hills  is  seen  to 
be  crowned  with  a  masonry  ruin  studded  here  and  there  with 
bastions.  Purandhar,  the  larger  and  higher,  is  varied  by  two  risings, 
on  the  higher  of  which,  the  loftiest  point  in  the  range,  is  a  MahiUiev 
temple.  The  hill  on  which  this  temple  stands  is  part  of  the  upper 
fort  of  Purandhar,  while  on  its  northern  face,  300  feet  below  the 
temple  and  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  plain,  runs  a  level  terrace 
on  which  stands  the  military  cantonment,  flanked  on  the  east  by  the 
barracks  and  on  the  west  by  the  hospital.  The  northern  edge  of 
the  terrace  is  defended  by  a  low  wall  with  several  semicircular 
bastions  and  a  gate  flanked  by  two  towers.  This  is  called  the 
Michi  or  terrace  fort.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  well  built  rest- 
house,  from  which  the  ascent  leads  by  an  easy  wide  road  with  a 
gradient  of  one  in  eight.  Halfway  up  the  road  branches  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  right  branch  leading  to  the  hospital  and  the  left 
to  the  store  gate  in  the  centre  of  the  cantonment  and  to  the  barradka 
From  the  middle  of  the  cantonment  a  winding  road  830  yards  long 
runs  towards  the  upper  fort  and  ends  in  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps 
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which  wind  between  a  loopholed  wall  of  masonry  and  the  basalt 
cliff  on  which  the  fort  stands.  A  sharp  turn  leads  suddenly  to  the 
Delhi  Gate  flanked  by  solid  bastion  towers. 

Passing  left  from  the  Delhi  Gate  the  path  goes  along  a  narrow 
ridge  flanked  on  each  side  by  loopholed  walls.  It  is  in  some 
places  only  eight  feet  wide,  and,  with  a  sheer  fall  on  either  side  of 
over  300  feet,  leads  to  the  Eand  Kada  or  Skp  Scraper  bastion^  the 
most  eastern  point  of  Purandhar,  commanding  a  view  of  Yajirgad  and 
the  Bottle  Hill,  and  across  the  rich  Bhima  valley  to  the  distant 
Mah^dev  range.  Here  is  a  bungalow,  the  oldest  on  the  fort  built  by 
Colonel  Leeson.  Near  the  bimgalow  is  a  small  reservoir  and  postern 
gate  called  Chor  Dindi  Darvdja  or  the  Secret  Gate.  Going  back  to 
the  Delhi  Gate  the  path  leads  up  to  the  Ganesh  Darvdja  passing  by  a 
small  chamber  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  right  hand  flanking,  where 
Sh&h&ji  the  father  of  Shivdji  was  confined  in  1649  by  M^mud 
(1626  - 1656)  the  seventh  AdJl  Sh&hi  king.  On  the  left  is  a  ruinous 
figure  of  Ganesh  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ffate.  Through  a  third 
phdn  gate  with  a  bastion  on  the  right  called  the  B&vta  Buruj  or 
Banner  Bastion,  the  way  leads  to  a  bombproof  building,  once  a  granary 
and  now  a  summer  residence  for  the  chaplain.  Near  the  granary 
rises  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  the  site  of  a  palace  said  to  have  been 
built  by  j^hiji  Purandhare^  the  founder  of  the  great  Purandhare 
family  of  Deshasth  Br&hmans  who  were  closely  allied  with  the 
Peshwa's  family.  A  little  further  on  is  a  bungalow  called  the  Eagle's 
Nest  and  slightly  behind  it  is  a  mosque ;  the  path  continues  towards 
the  west  with,  on  the  left,  two  small  covered  cisterns  looking  like 
tombs  and  used  during  sieges  to  hold  oil  and  clarified  butter  for 
the  garrison,  while  on  the  right  is  a  building  used  as  a  bombproof 
magazine  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  two  great  risings  which 
mark  Purandhar.  This  rising  is  called  either  Love's  Seat  or  the 
lUja's  Yida  that  is  king's  palace  as  Sh^u  (1708  -  1749)  the 
grandson  of  Shivdji  benn  to  build  a  palace  here.  A  little  further 
on  the  left  is  a  beautiful  reservoir  called  the  Mhasoba  Tdki.  It 
runs  a  little  under  the  rock  and  is  fed  with  springs  which  furnish 
drinking  water  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  throughout  the  hot  season. 
A  little  beyond  the  cistern  are  two  rock-cut  chambers  used  as 
dungeons.  Above  runs  a  rouffh  path  to  the  spur  that  joins  the  B& ja's 
Y&da  eminence  with  its  temple-crowned  peak.  This  spur  ends  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  fine  masonry  steps  arranged  in  sets  of  five  with  a 
fine  stone  wall  on  either  side  of  them.  The  steps  lead  to  a  equally 
beautifidly  built  platform  which  covers  the  eminence  and  from  whicn 
rises  a  temple  of  Mah4dev  built  by  the  first  Purandhare.  Going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  the  way  leads  past  ruins  of  Mhdrs^ 
houses  to  the  lU^da  Darvdja  built  by  one  of  the  Peshw4s  for  tiie 
temple  priest.  Slightly  in  advance  and  ending  a  mpur  is  a  ruinous 
bastion  cidled  Fatten  Buruj  or  Yictorv  Bastion.  From  this  bastion 
the  garrison  are  said  to  have  leaped  about  1790  when  surprised  by 
Kolis  under  one  Euroji  Ndik.  Following  the  narrow  path  that  runs 
along  the  back  of  a  spur  on  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of  the  fort, 
a  bastion  called  the  Konkani  Bastion  rises  300  feet  sheer.  Near  this 
bastion  is  a  bombproof  chamber  able  to  hold  twenty  men,  from  which 
crimmals  folded  m  country  blankets  with    their   heads   and  feet 
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uncovered  used  to  be  hurled  in  the  kadeloi  or  precipice-rolling  form 
of  death.  Further  to  the  north-west  is  a  triple  bastion  rudely 
shaped  like  an  elephant's  head  and  called  the  Hatti  BastioiL  Past 
this  bastion  the  way  leads  by  two  deep  rock-cut  cisterns  to  the 
Shendi  Buruj  under  which  when  it  was  built  a  married  pair 
were  buried  aUve.  According  to  two  copper  plates  found  in  the  Inim 
Commission  office  the  foundations  of  the  Shendi  Buruj  aerenil 
times  gave  way  and  the  king  of  Bedar  dreamt  that  unless  a  first- 
bom  son  and  his  wife  were  sacrificed  on  the  spot  the  foundations 
would  never  be  sure.  On  awaking  the  kinff  sent  for  the  grantee 
Esdji  Naik  Chive  who  brought  one  Nith  Ndik  and  his  wife  Devki 
and  the  two  were  buried  alive  on  the  dark  eighth  of  Ashvin  or 
September -October.  At  the  same  time  fifty  thousand  gold  bricks, 
each  brick  weighing  about  twenty-four  rupee  weights  or  toldsy  were 
put,  25,000  each,  in  two  holes  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  tower 
foundation  each  hole  about  thirty  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  deep 
The  work  was  then  finished,  the  king  came  to  see  the  bastion, 
conferred  the  fort  on  Esdji  Ndik  and  granted  two  villages  worth 
about  £364  (910  huns)  .to  the  father  of  the  buried  boy.^ 

From  the  Shendi  bastion  the  way  leads  to  a  fine  reservoir  on  the 
right  called  S&khari  Tal^v  or  the  Sugar  Reservoir.  A  little  beyond 
the  reservoir  is  a  stone  wall  and  a  few  yards  further  is  a  good  stone 
house  used  as  a  granary  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Madhavrav  the 
fourth  Peshwa  (1 76 1-1772).  A  few  yards  further  on  comes  the  point 
from  which  the  round  of  the  fort  was  begun.  The  round  extends 
over  two  miles  and  passes  by  three  gateways  and  six  chief  bastions. 

From  this  point  the  way  leads  to  the  temple  platform,  the  highest 
point  on  the  fort,  which  commands  a  varied  grand  and  widespread 
view  over  crests  of  mountains,  huge  blocks  of  barren  rocks  and 
dense  forest,  clothed  ravines,  wide-spreading  plains  and  winding 
rivers.  To  the  north  the  eye  wanders  over  plains  and  a  mountain 
range  tiU  it  is  lost  in  a  distant  ridge  of  pale  blue  hills  eighty  miles 
off.  On  the  first  range  is  the  road  leading  to  the  Bdpdev  pass  and 
the  temple  hill  of  Ndrd^yanpur,  and  where  the  range  dips  to  the 
right  of  this  temple  hill,  the  Deva  pass  emerges,  with,  to  its  right,  the 
square  dismantled  fort  of  Malhdrgad^  built  by  the  Pdnse  family  the 
hereditary  commandants  of  the  Peshwa's  artillery.  Still  more  to 
the  right  is  the  Lesser  Bor  pass  through  which  on  the  24th  of 
November  1817  General  Smith  passed  to  Pandharour  in  pursuit  of 
Bdjir^v  whose  immense  army  had  been  routed  at  !Kirkee  a  fortnight 
before.  HaK  hidden  by  a  spur  from  the  Deva  pass,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  where  it  emerges,  is  seen  the  palace  of  the  Jddhav  family.' 


^  The  two  grants  have  been  published  by  Captain  Mackintosh  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geogi 
Soc,  1. 191-&8,  They  were  found  by  Gapt.  Dods,  Inim  Commissioner  Northern 
Division,  in  his  office.     One  is  an  original  plate  and  the  other  is  a  copy  of  an  originsl 

Slate  in  the  Madras  Museum  said  to  belong  to  the  Kolis  of  Purandhar.    One  of  them 
(  dated  the  Arab  year  587  or  a.d.   1191  which  seems  to  stamp  the  plate  aa  false  m 
there  were  no  Musalm&n  kings  at  Bedar  in  1191. 
*  Details  of  Malhdrgad  are  given  above  p.  268. 

'  This  palace  is  clearly  seen  from  the  road  from  which  it  lies  about  two  miles.  It 
is  a  large  souare  loonholed  building  with  small  windows  and  narrow  doors  Burroand<»d 
by  a  semi-detached  loopholed  wall. 
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Between  the  Deva  pass  and  Purandhar  are  seen  the  villages  of 
N&rayanpur  Chambli  and  Eorait,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  l^arha, 
where  it  meets  a  small  stream,  lies,  embowered  among  the  bamboo 
mango  and  pahn  groves,  the  town  of  Sdsvad  with  its  two  temples 
and  large  square  mansion  of  the  Purandhares,  all  three  built  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £60,000  (Bs.  6  lakhs).  Near  the  mansion  is 
Bdjirdv's  palace  where  the  Amirs  of  Sind  were  confined,  now  a 
travellers'  bungalow.  Looking  nearly  east,  at  the  end  of  the 
Purandhar  range  show  the  temples  of  Jejuri,  and  not  far  from  the 
temples,  close  to  the  Nira  bridge,  is  Y&lhe  village  the  traditional 
birthplace  of  Yalmiki  the  reputed  £oli  author  ^  the  B^mdyan. 
Behind  are  the  Bhima  and  Nira  vaUeys  fringed  by  distant  hills. 
Turning  south  in  the  valley  almost  beneath  Purandhar  the  windings 
of  the  Nira  sparkle  in  the  sun,  and  looking  over  Shirval  and  beyond 
the  Mah^ev  range,  in  the  distance  rise  Yair^tgad  P^davgad 
and  P^chgani,  and  over  the  square  hill  fort  of  Bohira  and  the 
Bori  Dara  are  seen  Mount  Malcolm  and  the  Mah^baleshvar  temple 
and  B^reshvar.  To  the  west,  where  range  after  range  stretch  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  view  passes  over  town  and  village,  valley 
hill  and  dale,  to  the  peak  of  Geser  and  Puluk  Khind  and  still  further 
to  Sinhgad  standing  bold  against  the  sky.  North  of  Sinhgad  by 
the  Donie  Kdtraj  and  Bapdev  passes  the  circle  ends  in  the  temple 
hill  of  N^r^yanpur. 

Descending  to  the  terrace  or  Mdchi,  through  the  triple  archway 
in  front  of  the  Delhi  Gate,  the  way  leads  by  a  three-pillared  rock-cut 
cave-chamber  almost  beneath  the  banner  bastion.  By  the  chamber 
a  steep  winding  path  leads  down  about  2500  feet  to  the  cantonment. 
Following  a  road  past  the  canteen  over  the  Bhairav  Khind  spur, 
where  stood  a  gate  called  the  Bhairav  Darvaja  with  the  ruins  of  a 

fuard  room,  begins  a  four-mile  walk  that  encircles  the  fort  of 
^urandhar.  Following  this  path,  which  is  a  broad  well  metalled 
road  made  in  1856,  a  little  on  its  left  slope  are  two  slaughter  houses, 
and  behind  them  the  graveyard,  well  remdved  from  the  camp 
having  the  eastern  end  of  the  upper  fort  between  it  and  the 
cantonment.  Continuing  this  walk,  and  following  its  many  windings 
with  convenient  view  seats,  on  the  right  rise  the  steep  southern 
slopes  of  the  upper  fort  crowned  with  frowning  walls  and  beetling 
bastions  and  covered  during  the  rains  with  wild  flowers  thicK 
brushwood  and  the  lovely  arrowroot  plant. 

On  the  left,  looking  down  on  hill  and  vale,  on  woody  ravines  and 
on  the  winding  Nira,  the  path  leads  to  a  southerly  spur  the  largest 
on  the  hill  called  Bonchika  Met  or  FitzClarence  Point  as  Lord 
Edward  FitzClarence  when  commander-in-chief,  always  used  it  as  a 
drill  ground.  On  its  broad  tableland  is  a  small  unfinished  reservoir 
built  by  Mddhavrdv  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761  - 1772).  Overhanging 
the*scarpis  the  Fatteh  or  Victory  Bastion.  Beyond,  the  road  passes 
more  to  the  north  and  leads  to  a  second  plateau  with  three  small 
springs  almost  imder  the  abrupt  scarp  which  is  crowned  by  the  most 
westerly  or  Konkani  bastion  from  which  prisoners  were  hurled. 
Here  lie  huge  strangely  balanced  masses  of  basalt  fallen  from  the 
fort  sides.  From  this  tableland  nms  a  wide  south-westerly  spur 
or  point  called  Mesel  Met  or  Kerr's  Point.     The  point  is  sheltered 
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from  the  east  and  is  <p^tl  to  the  west  and  commands  rich  and  difltaoi 
views  as  far  as  the  Mc^dbaleshyar  range.  The  road  now  tarns  to  the 
east  and  follows  the  windings  of  the  hill  passing  two  westerly  spurs. 
A  ruined  gate  called  the  Konkani  Darvdia  leads  to  the  hospital  spur. 
From  this  spur  a  wall  rises  till  it  meets  the  rock  on  which  the  upper 
fort  is  built  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  fort.  Above 
the  wall  frowns  the  Shendi  Bastion  and  beneath  it  are  three  caves,  two 
of  them  large,  one  fifty  and  the  other  160  feet  deep.  The  deeper  cave 
has  three  chambers.  The  hospital  spur  is  locally  known  as  Lagan 
Mukh  or  Wedding  Face  and  the  hospital  on  it  stands  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  the  rest-house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  From  the 
hospitcd  the  road  passes  through  the  cantonment  which  stands  on  a 
narrow  terrace  on  the  north  face  300  feet  below  the  upper  fort 
flanked  on  the  east  by  the  barracks  and  on  the  west  by  the  hoepitaL 
From  the  hospital  the  path  proceeds  with^  on  its  right,  a  fine  niasoury 
reservoir  called  the  Muk&rase  TaUv  said  to  have  been  built  by 
M^havr&v  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761  -  1772),  and  above  it  a  large 
roomy  bungalow.  From  the  reservoir  the  road  passes  by  one  or 
two  bastions  on  the  left  with  several  guns,  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
Shivdji  from  the  Portuguese  and  continues  past  a  large  quarry,  to  a 
point  where  the  road  divides  marked  by  a  small  stone  temple  built  by 
a  blacksmith  about  1795.  Taking  the  upper  road,  on  the  right  are 
ten  large  patcherries,  and  on  the  left  four  sets  of  bachelors'  quarters. 

Below  these  buildings  is  the  Bini  Gate,  the  only  gate  remaining  of 
the  lower  fort  and  called  Bini  as  the  Binivala's  or  Quartermaster 
General's  house  formerlv  stood  close  by  it,  where  now  stands  a  large 
modem  bungalow.  Taking  the  upper  path  from  the  patcherries 
a  small  stone  temple  and  well  are  found,  the  temple  built  by  I^^na 
Fadnavis  over  the  spot  where  the  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  brought  their  offerings  to  celebrate  the  birthday  ci 
Mddhavrdv  Peshwa.  The  bungalow  close  in  front  of  the  temple  is 
built  on  the  site  of,  and  with  much  of  the  materials  of,  N&ha 
Fadnavis'  palace.  Next  comes  a  fair  sized  bungalow  enclosed  with 
a  stone  wall  and  facing  west.  This  bungalow  stands  on  the  site  of 
M^havrdv  Peshwa's  pamce,  and  below  it  are  two  temples  built  by 
Abdji  Purandhare.  The  road  then  passes  through  the  market  and 
leads  up  to  the  east  end  of  the  terrace  on  which  stands  the  cantonment. 
Close  below  is  a  fine  reservoir  called  Padmdvati  or  Buzval  TaMv  the 
masonry  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Shiviji.  On  its  north 
bank  an  open  space  covered  with  mango  trees  is  the  site  of  a  small 
house  where  died  Lord  FitzGlarence,  commander-in-chief  of  Bombay. 
The  site  was  bought  by  his  widow  for  a  memorial  church.  This, 
the  Bhairav  Khind  spur,  seems  to  spring  from  beneath  the  scarped 
bastion  of  the  upper  fort  and  running  north-east  to  end  its  sweep 
in  the  rock  on  wnich  Yajirgad  is  built.  On  this  the  highest  and 
driest  spur  are  the  barracks,  and  at  the  extreme  west  on  the 
Wedding  Face  spur,  facing  west  and  overlooking  a  broad  and  rich 
valley,  is  the  hospital 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  Purandhar  is  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Bahmani  king  AU-ud-din  Hasan  Gangu  (1347-1358)  who 
obtained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  Mahir&shtra  from  the 
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^urandhar  range  to  the  Edveri  and  fortified  Purandhar  fort  in  1350. 
About  1384  the  fortificationB  were  repaired  and  semicircular  bastions 
were  added  by  the  fifth  Bahmani  king  M6hmud  I.  (1378-1397). 
Purandhar  was  among  the  Poona  forts  which  fell  to  Ahmad^  the 
founder  of  the  Niz^m  Sh^hi  dynasty  after  his  success  at  Junnar  in 
1486  and  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizdm  Sh^his  for  more  than  a 
century.^  Under  the  early  rule  of  the  Bijfipur  and  Ahmadnagar 
kings  Purandhar  was  among  the  forts  which  were  reserved  by  the 
Government  and  never  entrusted  to  jdgirddrs  or  estate  holders»* 
The  fort  of  Purandhar  seems  to  have  passed  to  M^oji  the  grand- 
father of  Shivdji  when  Bahidur  Nizdm  ShiUi  of  Ahmadnagar 
(1596-1599)  granted  him  Poona  and  Supa.^  It  remained  with 
M^oji's  son  Sh^^ji  till  in  1 627  it  was  taken  by  the  Moghals.  In 
1637,  when  Shih^ji  joined  the  service  of  the  Bijapur  kinffs^  chiefly 
through  his  help  Purandhar  was  won  from  the  Moghals.  Soon  after^ 
the  transfer  of  Purandhar  to  Bijdpur  was  confirmed  in  a  treaty 
between  Bijd,pur  and  the  Moghals.  Though  it  passed  under  Bijdpur 
the  fort  continued  to  be  commanded  by  a  Hindu.^  In  1647,  about 
the  time  of  Ddd&ji  Kondadev'u  death,  the  commandant  of  Purandhar 
died.  As  the  families  were  friendly,  Shivi ji  was  asked  to  settle  some 
points  in  dispute  among  the  commandant's  three  sons.  He  went  to  the 
lort,  persuaded  the  younger  brothers  at  night  to  make  their  elder 
brotiier  prisoner^  and  during  the  disturbance,  secretly  filled  the  fort 
with  his  M^vlis  and  took  it  without  bloodshed,  keeping  the  brothers 
well  disposed  to  him  by  the  grant  of  lands  and  villages.^  In  1665 
B^ja  Jaysing,  who  was  sent  by  Aurangzeb  to  the  south  to  conduct 
the  war  against  Shivaji,  promptly  despatched  a  force  under  Dilawar 
£h^n  to  attack  Purandhar.  The  fort  was  resolutely  defended  by 
M&vUs  and  Hetkaris,  but,  after  a  long  siege,  they  lost  heart  and 
sent  word  to  Shivdji  that  they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They 
would  have  left  the  fort  but  Shiv^ji  asked  them  to  hold  it  until  he 
should  send  them  word  to  retire.  Shivaji,  who  was  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  Moghals,  came  as  a  suppliant  to  Jaysing  and 
Dilavar  Kh^n  and  handed  to  them  the  keys  both  of  Purandhar 
and  of  Sinhgad.®  After  its  capture  Purandhar  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Moghals,  till  in  1670,  soon  after  his  capture  of 
Sinhgad,  it  was  scaled  and  taken  for  Shivaji  by  Suryaji  the  brother  of 
Tdnaji  MAlusre.^  In  1705  Purandhar  fell  to  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707)8  In  1 707,  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  Purandhar  was 
re-taken  by  Shankr^ji  N^r&yan  Sachiv  an  adherent  of  Tardbdi  the 
widow  of  Bdj^ram  (1689-1 700).®  In  the  same  year,  on  being  restored 
to  liberty  by  the  Emperor  Bahddur  Sh^h  (1 707-1 712),  Shdhu  of  Satdra 
(1708-1749)  Shivdji's    grandson,    came  to  Poona   and  summoned 
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*  Grant  Duff's  Martthte,  63  note  1. 
«  Compare  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thftB,  52,  54,  59. 


1  Briggs'  Fenshta,  III.  120. 

*  Grant  Duff's  Mar^thiUi,  41. 

*  Grant  Duff's  Mar&th^s,  61. 

*  Details  of  the  siege  and  of  Shiv&ji's  visit  to  Purandhar  are  given  under  History, 
Part  IL  231-234.  ?  Q^ant  Duff's  Mar&thAs,  109. 

«  Kh&fi  Rh4n,  Munta  Khabu-1  Lubdb  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  373  ;  Grant  Duff's 
Marith^,  177.  >  Grant  Duff's  MardthAs,  180. 
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Chapter  ZXY.      Shankr&ji  Ndrtyan  the  Pant  Sachiv  to  deliver  the  forty  bnt  ShaDkrfji 
piacei  ^^  ^^^  obey.       About  1710  Chandraaen  JAAhar,  who  had  taken 

aerrioe  with  the  Nizdm,  drove  back  the  Mardth^from  the  Oodanii 
^^OM?"^^        to  the  Bhima.       To  support  the  local  troops  Shfihu  sent  B^| 
Yishvandth  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Poena  Peshw^.    Btikf 
ffittory  joined  Haibatrdv  and  they  two  fell  back  on  Purandhar.     A  batUe 

was  fought  which  the  Marath^  claim  as  a  victory  but  which  seemi 
to  hate  been  a  defeat  as  they  afterwards  retreated  to  the  Sdlpa  paai. 
In  1714  the  first  Peshwa  Bil&ii  Yishvan&th  (1714-1720)  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  release  of  the  Pant  Sachiv,  who  was  confined  at 
Hingangaon  about  forty  nules  east  of  Poena  by  Damfi ji  Thor&t  i 
partisan  of  Kolhdpur.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Pant  Sachir'i 
mother  presented  B&14ji  with  all  the  Pant  Sachiv's  rights  ii 
Purandhar  and  gave  him  the  fort  as  a  place  of  saf etv  for  his  familj 
whose  head-quarters  had  been  at  S^,svad.  This  transfer  was  confirmed 
by  Shdhu.  in  1750  Tieffenthaler  notices  the  hill  forts  of  LdiogaJ 
and  Purandhar.^  The  fort  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Peshwi 
tiUy  in  1762,  Baghun^thrdv,  the  uncle  of  the  fourth  Peshwa  M^idhaTrit 
(1761-1772),  bestowed  it  on  the  Purandhare  family.*  After  tb 
murder  of  the  fifth  Peshwa  Ndrdyanrfiv  (1772-73),  on  the  SOtkof 
January  1774,  his  pregnant  widow  Gang4bii  was  carried  for  safety 
to  Purandhar  by  Ndna  Fadnavisand  Haripant  Phadke.  On  thelSA 
of  April  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Gangdb^  at  Purandhar  was  a  death- 
blow to  Kaffhun^thrdv's  hopes  of  becoming  Peshwa.'  A  short  lime 
afterwards  Tetters,  intercepted  by  Haripant  near  Burh^npur,  showed 
that  a  plot  was  formed  by  Moroba,  Bajdba,  and  B^bdji  ]^4ik  to  sdxe 
Sakhardm  Bdpu,  Nana,  Oang&b&i,  and  the  infant  M^Ldhavr4v,  aD 
of  whom,  to  escape  the  chill  damps  of  Purandhar,  had  come  to  liYe 
in  S^vad  during  the  rains.  They  heard  of  this  conspiracy  on  tiie 
30th  of  June,  and  at  once  fled  to  the  fort.  In  1775  K4na  asd 
Sakhdrdm  Bapu  returned  to  Purandhar  and  from  Purandhar  managed 
all  state  affairs.^  After  much  discussion,^  on  the  Ist  of  maj 
1776,  the  treaty  of  Purandhar  was  settled  and  signed  by  Sakh&rin 
Bdpu  and  Nana  Fadnavis  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwa  and  by  ColoDel 
Upton  on  behalf  of  the  Bengal  Government  The  chief  provisiona 
of  the  treaty  were  that  BAlsette  or  territory  yielding  jE3O,O00 
(Rs.  3  Idkhs)  a  year,  and  Broach  and  territory  worth  £80,000 
(Rs.  3  Idkhs)  more,  should  be  left  with  the  English  and  £120,000 
(Rs.  12  Idkhs)  should  be  paid  to  them  on  account  of  war  expenses; 
that  the  treatv  with  Raghundthrdv  should  be  annulled ;  that  the 
English  should  return  to  garrison  and  Raghun^thrdv's  army  be 
disbanded  within  a  month ;  and  that  Raghun^thriv  should  receive  en 
establishment  and  live  at  Kopargaon  on  the  GodAvari.^  In  1776, 
fearing  the  growing  strength  of  his  cousin  Moroba,  N4na  FadnaviB 
retired  to  Purandhar  and  agreed  to  bring  Raghunkthrdv  to  Poooi^ 


^  DMoription  Hiatoriqne  et  Geographique  de  V  Inde,  I.  484. 

'  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thAs,  326.  *  Grant  Daff*8  MarAthit,  368. 

«  Grant  Duff's  Mar&thAs,  369. 

'  Details  of  the  discussion  are  given  under  History,  Part  II.  250  -  260. 

•  Grant  Duff's  MarithAs,  393-394. 
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provided  no  harm  ahould  oome  to  him  and  his  property.  On  the  8ih 
of  June  Haripant  Phadke  and  Mahidji  Sindla  joined  N^na  at 
Purandhar,  and  by  a  bribe  of  £90,000  (Be.  9  Idkha)  gained  Holkar  to 
Ntoa'e  side.  In  1796,  alarmed  at  the  threatened  atteck  of  Sindia  and 
his  minister  B^oba  on  Poona,  Ntoa  again  fled  to  Pnrandhar  f ort^ 
In  1817  Pnrandhar  was  one  of  the  three  forts  which  Mr.  Elphinstone 
the  English  Resident  at  Poena  summoned  Bdjir^y  to  deliyer  as  a 
pledge  that  Trimbakji  Denglia  would  be  surrendered.  It  was 
restored  to  Bdjir&v  after  a  few  months.'  In  the  last  Mar&tha 
war^  after  the  capture  of  Sinhgad,  Major  Eldridge  with  four 
companies  of  the  Bombay  European  Regiment  and  four  companies 
of  Rifles  marched  through  the  Pnrandhar  pass  to  the  north  of  the 
fortress.  A  detachment  under  Major  Thatcher,  consisting  of  three 
companies  of  the  Bombay  European  Regiment,  and  five  companies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  marched  on  the  8th  for 
the  south  end  of  the  tOTt.  The  head-quarters  and  the  rest  of  the 
division  continued  the  march  during  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  and 
arrived  by  way  of  Jejuri  in  a  position  three  miles  north  of  the  forts 
of  Purandhar  and  Yajirgad.  Within  four  miles  of  the  camp  at  the 
village  of  Sdsvad  was  a  strong  stone  building  the  Peshwa's  fortified 
palace,  in  which  a  party  c^  200  men,  Arabs  Sidhis  and  Hindustanis, 
had  shut  themselves  with  small  guns  and  made  a  show  of  opposition. 
The  walls  were  so  substantial  that  six-pounders  did  them  no  harm. 
Eighteen-pounders  were  then  brought,  but,  though  these  also  seemed 
to  make  no  impression  on  the  walls,  they  had  sumoient  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  garrison  to  induce  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
operations  against  the  forts  were  short.  On  the  14th  of  March  a 
mortar  battery  opened  on  them ;  and  on  the  15th  Yajirgad  admitted 
a  British  garrison.  As  this  place  conmianded  Pnrandhar  the 
commandant  had  to  accept  the  terms  given  to  the  garrison  of 
Yajirgad ;  and  the  British  colours  were  hoisted  on  the  l(>tL'  In 
1845,  during  R&ghoji  Bhtogria's  disturbances,  troops  were  sent  to 
Pnrandhar  in  case  the  insurgents  might  seize  the  f ort.^ 

Ba^jma'chi,  or  the  Royal  Terrace,  is  an  isolated  double-peaked 
fortified  hill  on  the  main  line  of  the  Sahyddris,  about  six  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  and  ten  by  path  north  of  the  Bor  pass.  From  the  Konkan, 
thickly  wooded  at  the  base,  its  sides  rise  about  2000  feet  in  steep 
rock  slopes  which,  as  they  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  grow  gradually 
treeless  and  bare.  Above  the  crest,  from  the  flat  hill  top  rises  a 
rocky  neck  about  200  feet  high,  with,  at  either  end,  a  short  fortified 
tower-like  head,  the  inner  Shrivcurdhun  that  is  Luck's  Increase, 
high  and  pointed,  the  outer  Manranjan  that  is  the  Heart-Gladdener, 
lower  and  flat-topped. 

A  tongue  of  land  about  300  yards  broad,  joios  the  RdjmSchi 
terrace  to  the  rough  plateau  that  runs  along  the  crest  of  the 
Sahy^Ldris  north  from  !IOiand4la. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Across  this  tongue  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the 

Places  central  hill  top,  runs  a  strong  stone  wall,  seventeen  feet  high  and 

eight  thick  with  a  parapet  loopholed  for  musketry  and  at  inteiralfl 

Rajmachi  ^ij^  bastions  pierced  for  cannon.     Within  this  line  of  wall  a  wide 

*.  stretch  of  tilled  woodland  ensures  for  the  garrison  a  full  supply  of 

escrtjxt    .         grain,  grass,  and  fuel.     From  this  upland,  at  a  eafe  diBtance  from 

the  neighbouring  heights,  the  central  hill  top  rises  three  to  four 

hundred  feet  high,  a  sheer  black  overhanging  cliff  crowned  by  a 

battlemented  peak,  and  towards  the  west  strengthened  by  a  double 

line   of  encircling  walls.     On  the  crest  of  the  neck  that  joins  the 

two  peaks,  fronting  a  small  temple  of  Bhairav,  stand  three  old  stone 

lamp -pillars    or    dipmdls    and    two  small    quaintly-carved    stone 

chargers  ready  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  god.     The  temple,  which 

is  little  more  than  a  hut,  has  three  pairs  of  small  black  stone  images 

of  Bhairav  and  his  wife  Jogeshvari,  presented,  according  to  the  temple 

servant,  by  Shiwlji,  Sh^hu,  and  Bajir^v  Peshwa. 

From  either  end  of  the  neck  rise  the  steep  fortified  sides  of 
Shrivardhan  and  Manranjan.  Shrivardhan,  the  eastern  and  higher 
fort,  less  sheer  to  the  south  than  to  the  north,  is  in  places  strengthened 
by  a  triple  line  of  wall.  On  the  south  side,  through  the  ruined 
gateway,  is  reached  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock  once  used  as  a  granary 
or  storehouse,  and  close  by  a  large  open  rock-cut  reservoir.  On  the 
north,  in  a  narrow  ledge  of  the  steep  cliff,  hollowed  into  the  hill 
and  always  sheltered  from  the  sun,  is  a  cistern  with  an  unfailing 
supply  of  pure  water.  The  inner  fortification,  with  a  few  rained 
dwellings,  encloses  the  central  peak,  the  gadhi  or  stronghold.^ 
Manranjan  the  outer  hill,  less  completely  protected  by  nature,  is 
very  carefully  fortified  with  two  high  strong  lines  or  wall.  Of 
these  the  outer  line,  running  along  the  crest  of  the  diff,  encloses 
some  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  cut- stone  ;  the  inner,  encircling  the 
flat  hill  top,  has  within  it  the  powder  magazine,  a  long  low  tomb-like 
roofless  building  of  very  closely  fitting  cut-stone,  and  close  to  it  the 
ruins  of  the  captain's  house  and  a  cistern.  The  western  wall 
commands  the  mind-pleasing  or  man-ranjan  prospect  that  gives  the 
fort  its  name.  Below  lies  the  royal  terrace  wooded  and  stream- 
furrowed  to  the  north,  bare  and  well  tilled  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
south  laid  out  in  fields  with  a  small  lake  and  a  shady  hamlet 
of  Koli  huts.  North  and  south,  beyond  the  plateau,  stretches  the 
main  line  of  the  Sahyadri  hills,  their  sides  rising  from  deep  evergreen 
forests  in  bare  black  cliffs,  to  the  rough  thimy-wooded  part-tilled 
terrace  that  stretches  eastwards  into  the  Deccan  plain  and  along  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  which  is  broken  by  wild  rocky  peaks  and 
headlands  from  Harishchandragad  fifty  miles  to  the  north  to  Bhojya 
eighteen  miles  to  the  south.  AVestwards  stretch  outlying  spurs  and 
ranges  with  deep  water-worn  valleys  and  steep  well-wooded  sides. 
Far  off  to  the  right  rise  Mdhuli,  Gotaura,  Timgdr,  and  the  Sdlsette 
hills  ;  in  front,  beyond  the  long  flat  backs  of  Mdther&n  and  Prabal, 
lie  the  harbour  island  and  city  of  Bombay ;  and  to  the  left  sweeps 

^  The  MuBBlmiDB  call  it  the  Bdla  Killa  or  upper  fort  But  unlike  most  Deocan  hill- 
forte  B4jmikchi  was  never  held  by  MuBalmdns  and  is  thronghont  purely  Hinda  with 
neither  a  mosqae  nor  an  idgdh,  one  or  other  of  which  is  found  in  most  Deooaa  tortM. 
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the  long  range  of  hills  that  by  N&gothna  and  S&gargad  pasBes  from 
the  Sahyddris  to  the  extreme  west  of  Alibdg.^ 

The  first  notice  of  B&jm^hi  is  in  1648  when  it  was  taken  by 
Shiviji.*  In  1713  the  fort  surrendered  to  Angria,'  and  was  ceded 
by  him  in  1730  to  the  second  Peshwa  BAjirdv  (1721  - 1740).*  In 
1776  the  impostor  Sadoba,  a  Eanoja  Brdhman  who  called  himself 
Sadashivrdy  3hdu,  took  the  greater  part  of  the  Eonkan  and  came  to 
the  Bor  pass.  Here  he  was  opposed  and  his  troops  checked  for  a 
time  but  he  headed  them  with  spirit  and  carried  the  pass  and 
Itdjm^hi  sent  him  offers  of  submission.  Pretended  overtures  of 
submission  were  made  to  him  by  the  Poena  ministers  by  which  he 
was  for  a  short  time  amused^  until  two  of  the  Peshwa's  officers 
suddenly  fell  on  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rdjmachi,  when  his 
whole  force  fled  to  the  Eonkan,  and  Sadoba es^ped  to  Bombay.^  In 
the  Mardtha  war  of  1818  the  fort  surrendered  without  resistance.^ 

Ra'jur,  ten  miles  west  of  Junnar,  is  a  large  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eukdiy  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3037.  In  the  village, 
surrounded  by  three  or  four  large  flat  .stones  and  apparently  at  one 
end  of  a  raised  seat  or  pavement,  about  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
is  a  standing-stone  or  ubhi  dhond.  It  is  an  imdressed  block  of 
stone  of  which  5'  6"^  are  above  ground  roughly  square  with  faces 
varying  in  breadth  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  and  a  quarter,  the  top  as 
if  half -sliced  away.  One  of  the  large  stones,  laid  on  small  rough  stones 
to  tike  left  of  the  standing  stone,  measures  4'  7^"  long  by  1'  9"  broad 
and  9^  thick.  The  length  of  the  raised  pavement  in  front  of  the 
standing  stone  is  7'  lO""  and  the  breadth  6'  10^.  There  are  no  signs 
of  tools  and  no  letters.  The  people  say  it  has  been  there  since  the 
beginning  of  time  or  mul-pdaun.  It  is  not  worshipped  and  they  do 
not  know  who  set  it  up.  It  was  men  not  the  Pdndavs.  About  thirty 
yards  to  the  west  is  a  platform  with  large  rough  stones.  A  little 
further  on  the  right,  buried  aU  but  a  few  in^es,  is  a  Sati  stone, 
and  about  twenty  yards  further  west  a  second  standhig  stone  roughly 
pointed  with  5'  2f  above  ground  and  faces  about  two  feet  broad. 

About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of 
three  Musilman  buildings  of  dressed  stone.  The  first  on  the 
right  is  a  ruined  tomb  of  which  nothing  but  the  plinth  is  left.  The 
next  on  the  left  is  about  twenty  feet  square  and  is  in  fair  repair 
except  that  the  dome  is  gone.  Inside  are  three  tombs  two  of  men 
and  one  of  a  woman.  There  is  an  inscription  over  the  north  door. 
A  few  paces  to  the  north-west  is  a  small  mosque  about  eighteen  feet 
by  sixteen,  with  plain  masonry  walls  and  a  brick  dome.  Over  the 
prayer  niche  is  an  inscription  of  two  lines.  There  were  comer 
minarets  and  a  cornice  but  they  are  ruined.  On  the  top  of  a  mound, 
about  a  himdred  paces  to  the  north  of  the  village,  to  the  west  is 
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Qiuiptor  ZIT.      a  ruined  roofless  temple  of  MaMdev  with  low  walls.    In  the  east  fa«e 
^IbJ^  is  a  door  with  a  carved  threshold  stone  apparently  belonmig  to  a 

tweKth  or  thirteenth  century  temple.    In  front  of  the  temple,  aboat 
B^^vM.  twenty  feet  to  the  east,  is  a  row  of  old  stones.    On  the  left  is  a  die&oed 

stone  with  the  remains  of  an  open  hand  upheld  in  sign  of  blessingi 
a  proof  that  the  stone  is  a  Sati  stone.  The  next  is  a  much  de&eed 
cobra  stone  or  Ni,g  Ri,j.  The  third  is  the  upper  part  of  a  broken 
Sati  stone.  In  the  right  corner,  at  the  foot  of  the  stone,  is  the 
figure  of  a  dead  man  and  a  horse  in  the  panel  above.  Near  the  top 
of  the  stone  is  an  open  right  hand.  The  fifth  and  sixth  stones  are 
two  battle  stones  too  worn  to  be  read.  About  two  paces  to  the  esat 
are  two  carved  stones.  On  the  stone  to  the  right  in  the  lowest 
of  three  panels  are  the  Sati  and  her  lord  both  lying  down.     In  the 

Cel  above  is  the  woman  going  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  seated  on  i 
Be  and  holding  something  in  her  upstretdied  hands.  In  the  toff 
panel  a  man  and  woman  worship  what  seems  like  a  ling  above  and  i 
bull  below. 

Approached  from  the  east  the  stone  buildings  of  the  Musalmin 
tomb  and  mosque  are  notable,  and  behind  is  a  fine  view  of  the  great 
square  shoulders  of  Ch^vand  blocking  the  mouth  of  the  Kukdi  valley. 
To  the  left  is  the  Kukdi  valley,  to  the  right  are  the  castellated  tope 
of  Shambhu,  and  behind  and  over-topping  it  the  wild  shoulder  of 
Karkumba. 

BlsjASQAov.  Ba'njangaon,  nine  miles  south-west  of  Sirur,  with  in  1881  a 

population  of  1392,  has  a  famous  temple  of  Gaupati.  Sinjangaon  is 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  ei^ht  incarnations  of  GhuDipatL 
The  temple  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Hem4dpanti  temple 
of  which  four  pillars  remain,  two  of  them  at  the  entrance  to  the 
enclosure.  The  present  shrine  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  200 
years  ago  by  Chint4manr&v  Mah^raj  the  seccmd  of  the  Ghindxvad 
Devs.  The  temple  consists  of  a  hall  or  mandap  with  rows  of  woodoi 
pillars  and  an  outer  and  inner  shrine.  The  outer  shrine  or  ante* 
'  chamber  is  surmounted  by  a  small  spire  and  the  inner  shrine  by  a 

large  spire  both  rough  looking.  The  large  spire  rises  in  four  tien 
tiie  lowest  tier  being  the  widest.  Each  of  the  three  upper  tiera  is 
ornamented  with  a  frieze.  A  small  pot  or  kalash  flanked  by  four 
minarets  completes  the  spire.  In  front  of  the  hall  ib  a  stone  vai^ 
the  carrier  of  GanpatL.  To  the  north  of  the  temple  is  a  corridor 
with  fifteen  arches  in  front,  each  arched  compartment  roocfed  by 
a  low  conical  vault.  The  arcade  is  the  gift  of  the  Pov^  family.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  flat  corridor  roof  which  is  a  f ayoarita 
place  of  resort  during  the  large  fair  on  Oaneahchaturihi  in  August* 
September  when  about  1000  people  assemble.  On  the  extreme  wetfc 
beyond  the  shrine  and  joined  to  it  is  a  tiny  shrine  of  Mah4deT.  The 
temple  enjoys  a  yearly  Government  cash  grant  of  about  JB161 
(Bs.  1610)  and  land  assessed  at  £3  lOs.  6d.  (Rs.  35^). 

In  1751  lUnjangaon  was  plundered  b^  the  Moghals.^  la  1827 
Captain  Glunes  notices  B&njangaon  with  140  housesf,  nine  shopi^ 
several  wells,  and  a  rest-house.* 

• 

1  OfMt  Dun  MsritlUs,  276.  «  Itrnmiy,  11. 
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Boti^  a  small  Tillage  Beren  miles  north-east  of  Supe^  with  in  1881 
a  population  of  229,  has  a  temple  of  Tuk^  Devi  built  by  the  Medhe 
famfly.  The  temple  is  quadrangular  and  built  of  cut-stone.  In 
honour  of  the  goddess  the  Medhe  family  giye  a  large  feast  to  Br&h- 
mans  twice  a  year,  one  on  the  full-moon  of  Ohaitra  or  March-April 
and  the  other  on  the  bright  eighth  of  Ashvin  or  Sept.-Oct.  A  yearly 
fair  is  held  at  the  temple  on  the  bright  ninth  of  Mdgh  or  Jan.-Feb. 

Sa^ar  Fa^tha^r,  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Lon&vla  station^  is 
a  raised  plateau,  3000  feet  above  the  sea  or  about  500  feet  higher  than 
HL&theHxL  (2460).  The  plateau  is  extensive'  and  fairly  wo^ed  with 
good  building  sites  on  the  west  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Sahy^Ldris, 
some  of  them  commanding  very  fine  views.  At  the  back  and  to  the 
east  of  the  building  sites  is  a  nicely  wooded  ridge.  The  neighbourhood 
has  beautiful  walks  and  rides  ana  the  country  to  the  south,  along  the 
edge  of  the  Sahy4dris,  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded  with  good  big 
game  shooting.  The  water-supply  is  from  a  little  lake  on  the  plateau 
with  a  twenty-five  feet  high  dam  and  an  area  of  three  acres.  Allowing . 
for  evaporation  and  other  losses  the  lake  is  calculated  to  hold  about 
3,000,000  gallons  or  12,000  gallons  a  day  for  250  days.  In  1883,  in 
sanctioning  Sakar  Pdthir  as  a  health-resort,  Government  observed 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  sanitarium  in  an  accessible  position  like 
S4kar  P4th^r,  near  the  line  of  rail  and  connected  with  it  by  a  road 
passable  for  wheeled  traffic,  with  a  good  climate,  fair  water-supply, 
and  fine  scenery,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  dwellers  both  m 
Bombay  and  in  the  Deccan.  Leases  were  granted  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  M^therto  and  Mah&baleshvar  leases.  No  applicant  is  to  be 
allotted  more  than  one  site,  and  each  is  to  be  bound  to  build  a  house 
within  three  years  or  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  site,' 

Sa'svad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Karha  about  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Poena,  is  a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Purandhar 
sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  5684..  Sasvad  stands  on 
the  old  Poona-Satdra  road  by  the  B^bdev  and  Diva  passes.  The 
1872  census  showed  6416  people  of  whom  6147  were  Hindus  and 
269  Musalm^ns  ;  and  the  1881  census  showed  a  decrease  of  463  or 
5684,  of  whom  5435  were  Hindus  and  249  Musalmtos.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Monday  when  the  chief  article  of  trade  is  grain 
from  the  villages  round.  Besides  the  sub-divisional  revenue  and 
police  offices  S&svad  has  a  municipality,  dispensary,  post-office,  two 
old  palaces,  a  mosque  built  entirely  of  Hemddpanti  pillars  and 
stones,  and  a  temple.  The  municipality,  which  was  established 
in  1879,  had  in  1882-83  an  income  of  £271  (Rs.2710)  and  an 
expenditure  of  £253  (Rs.  2530).  In  1883  the  dispensary  treated 
twenty  in-patients  and  5517  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £70  12«. 
rRs.706).  Sasvad  was  the  original  Deccan  home  of  the  Peshwa 
zamily.*    Outside  of  the  town  and  across  the  river  is  the  old  PediwiLs' 
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^  Two  other  roads  lead  to  S4kar  P4thir  both  from  Poona  one  fifty -three  miles  by 
Pand,  Bhorkas,  and  JAmbhulna,  and  the  other  about  forty -five  miles  by  the  Bombay 
road. 

'  The  plateau  is  large  enoufh  for  hundreds  of  houses  besides  room  for  a  race- 
course and  erioket  ground.    Mr.  J.  O.  Moore,  G.  8. 

*  Grovemment  Resolution,  Revenue  DqMurtment,  8609  of  21st  November  188S. 

*  Grant  Duff's  Mar&this,  144.  In  1713  64Uji,  the  first  Peshwa,  fled  to  SAsvad  and 
here  also  he  died  in  1720.     Ditto,  189, 209. 
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palace  which  is  now  used  as  a  Oollector's  bungalow  and  office.  The 
palace  bears  marks  of  English  shot.  A  large  temple  of  SanganieshYar 
with  steps  leading  to  the  river,  stands  on  a  small  delta  of  land  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Karha  and  one  of  its  feeders.  Round  the  chief  temple 
are  small  shrines^  tombs^  and  aati  stones.  Near  the  temple  is  the 
fortified  palace  of  the  Purandhare  Br^man  family,  who  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Peshw&s  for  nearly  a  century.^  In  a  revenue  statement 
of  about  1 790  Sitswer  appears  as  the  head  of  a  subdivision  in  the  Junnar 
«arfcar  with  a  revenue  of  £1765  (Rs.  17,650) .«  In  1818  the  palace 
for  ten  days  withstood  the  attack  of  General  Pritzler's  division. 

About  1840  the  Amirs  of  Sind  were  confined  in  84svad.  Though 
prisoners  they  were  allowed  to  shoot  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sdsvad  was  thoroughly  cleared  of  wolves.'  In  1837  Sdsvad  had  a 
nursery  garden. 

Shambhudey  Hill  is  a  detached  height  in  the  Bhima  valley 

within  the  village  limits  of  Bibi  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Khed.  The  hiU  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  and  is  crowned 
by  a  temple  of  Shambhu.  The  holiness  of  the  hill  has  left  its  sides 
a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  surrounding  barren  heights.  The 
temple  is  built  within  a  quadrangle  and  has  minutely  carved 
wooden  brackets  over  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  or 
mandap.  On  a  ledge  above  the  ling  are  some  wooden  figures  and 
the  inside  of  the  temple  is  painted  by  a  Son^r  with  frescoes  one  of 
them  a  usurious  representation  of  a  railway 'train  with  a  R4ja  driver.* 
Small  fairs  are  held  on  the  full-moon  of  Ohaitra  or  March- April  and 
on  the  Mondays  of  8hrd/van  or  July- August. 

Shivne,  a  small  village  eight  miles  south  of  Khadkala,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  861,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday. 

Sinde  hamlet,  close  to  Bh^boli  in  Khed,  seven  miles  west  of 
Gh^an,  has  within  its  limits  the  hill  of  Bh^mchandra  with  some 
old  Buddhist  caves.  The  hill  rises  steep  from  the  plain  on  the  south 
and  west  and  has  the  caves  in  the  southern  scarp.  A  difficult  climb 
leads  to  a  cistern  on  the  right  which  the  villagers  call  Sita's  Badi. 
A  little  further,  after  rounding  a  jutting  neck,  comes  the  chief 
cave  of  the  group  dedicated  to  jBh^mchandra  Mahidev.  The  cave 
is  small  and  faces  south-west,  and  has  a  cistern  to  its  left.  The 
entrance,  which  is  eight  feet  high  by  thirteen  wide  with  a  small 
arched  doorway  in  the  centre,  is  closed.  The  cave  is  nearly  square 
(15'  X  14')  and  seven  feet  high  with  a  flat  roof.  Four  pillars,  two  on 
either  side,  divide  the  cave  into  three  parts.  Each  of  the  two 
compartments  is  adorned  with  a  pilaster  much  like  the  pillars,  and 
each  has  a  niche  with  pillared  jambs  and  canopy.  In  the  middle 
are  traces  of  a  ddghoba  or  a  round  base  five  feet  in  diameter  within 
a  square  mark  where  it  once  stood.  The  umbrella  is  cut  out  of  the 
root.  The  pillars  are  massive  and  square  but  twice  chamfered  off 
halfway  up  so  as    to  be  octagonal.      The  capitals  have   massive 


1  Grant  Dura  Mardthlui,  186.  '  Waring's  MarAthto,  240. 

•Murray's  Bombay  Handbook  (New  Edition),  193. 

*  The  origin  of  the  Kilja-driver  railway  train  f reaoo  may  be  the  fact  thjit  Hb 
HighneflB  Holkar,  the  former  owner  of  the  village,  is  fond  of  engine-drtring.  Mr.  H.  £. 
Wmter,  C.  S. 
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projeotion  on  all  four  sides.  In  an  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  are 
a  ling  and  a  figure  of  Buddha  or  a  Tirthankar.  The  figure  is  carved 
on  a  detached  stone  and  may  once  have  ornamented  the  ddgkoba. 
An  elaborately  sculptured  doorway  separates  the  inner  from  the 
outer  cave.  The  doorway  is  two  feet  wide  by  four  feet  high  with 
carvings  chiefly  of  human  figures.  The  cave  has  no  horse-shoe  arch 
or  Buddhist  rail  ornaments.  The  soft  rock  of  the  hill  has  weathered 
away  in  places,  and  the  screen  or  doorway  dividing  the  two  shrines 
has  been  cemented  by  the  villagers  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Further 
on  is  a  cell  or  cavern,  and  at  some  little  distance  in  the  middle  of  a 
difficult  escarpment  is  a  cave,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  winding 
cavernous  road,  low  and  narrow,  said  to  pass  several  miles  into  the 
hill.  Higher  up  are  one  or  two  inaccessible  caves,  and  beyond  on 
the  west  is  another  small  cave.  The  ministrant  of  Bhdmchandra 
Mah&dev  enjoys  land  in  Bh^mboli  village.^ 

Sinhgad  or  Kondhana  fort,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
Poena,  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar 
range  4322  feet  above  sea  level  and  about  2300  feet  above  the  Poena 
plam.  Not  far  to  the  east  of  Sinhgad  the  range  divides  the  main 
ran^e  running  east  to  Bhuleshvar  and  a  branch  joined  to  Sinhgad  by 
a  high  narrow  ridge  running  south-east  to  Purandhar.  On  the  north 
and  south  Sinhffad  is  a  huge  rugged  mountain  with  a  very  steep 
ascent  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  From  the  slopes  rises  a  great  wall  of 
black  rock  more  than  forty  feet  high,  crowned  by  the  nearly  ruined 
fortifications  of  Sinhgad. 

The  fort  is  approached  irregularly  by  pathways  and  regularly  by 
two  gates.  The  pathways,  which  are  almost  impassable  except  to 
the  mllmen  or  Mdvlis,  are  bounded  by  high  and  steep  ridges  on 
the  east  and  south.  The  gates  are  on  the  north-east  and  south-east ; 
the  north-east  or  Poena  gate  is  at  the  end  of  a  winding  ascent  up 
the  profile  of  a  steep  rocky  spur ;  the  easier  Kaly^n.  or  Konkan  gate 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  less  difficult  ascent  guarded  by  three  gateways 
all  strongly  fortified  and  each  commanding  the  other.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  ascent  to  the  fort  is  by  sitting  on  a  board  hung  by  ropes  to 
two  bamboo  poles  and  with  a  smaller  board  for  a  foot  rest. 

The  fortifications,  which  consist  of  a  strong  stone  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  enclose  a  nearly  triangular  space  about  two  miles  round. 
Though  generally  triangular  the  summit  is  very  irregular  rising  in 
many  places  within  the  walls  into  low  rugged  eminences.^  The  north 
face  of  the  fort  is  naturally  very  strong ;  the  south  face,  which  was 
easily  taken  by  the  English  in  1818,  is  the  weakest  The  triangular 
plateau  within  the  walls  is  used  as  a  health-resort  by  the  European 
residents  of  Poena  in  April  and  May,  and  has  several  bungalows. 
The  plateau  commands  a  splendid  view  on  all  sides. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  fort,  which  was  known  as  Kondhdna 
until  in  1647  Shivdji  changed  its  name  to  Sinhgad  or  the  Lion's  Fort, 
is  in  1340  when  the  Delhi  emperor  Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325  - 1351) 
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1  The  late  Mr.  G.  H.  JohiiB,  C.  8. 

'  The  greatest  extent  of  the  summit  from  east  to  west  is  about  3000  feet  and 
about  2500  feet  from  north  to  south.  Its  irre^lar  shape,  which  conforms  to  the 
direction  of  the  scarped  sides  of  the  rock  on  which  the  wUls  stand,  deprives  it  of  a 
diagonal  proportional  to  these  dimensions.    Slacker's  MarAtha  War,  240. 
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Places.  ^^^  great  bravery,  but  was  forced  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of 

the  fort.     As  the  only  way  to  the  hill  top  was  by  a  narrow  rock-cut 

SiNHOAD  Fort.       passage,  Muhammad,  after  fruitless  attempts  on  the  works,  blockaded 
History.  ^j^g  ioTt,     At  the  end  of  eight  months,  as  their  stores  failed  them^ 

the  garrison  left  the  fort  and  Muhammad  returned  to  Daulatabad.^ 
In  1486  Kondhana  appears  among  the  Poona  forts  which  fell  to  Malik 
Ahmad,  the  foimder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty  (1490-1608),  on  hia 
capture  of  Shivner.^  In  1633  Jijibdi  the  mother  of  Shivdji  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Musalm^n  governor  of  Trimbak,  but  released  and 
conveyed  to  Kondhdna.^  As  regent  for  the  Ahmadnagar  king  Sh^hdji 
held  Kondhdna  among  other  Poona  forts.*  When,  in  1637,  Sh4h4]i^ 
pursued  by  the  Bijdpur  forces  from  Lohogad  to  Kondh4na  and  from 
Kondhdna  to  the  Konkan,  agreed  to  enter  Bijdpur  service,  he  gave  up 
five  Poona  forts  of  which  Kondhdna  seems  to  have  passed  to  Biid>pur 
and  the  other  four  to  the  Moghals.^  In  1647Shivaji  gained  Kondhana 
by  a  large  bribe  to  its  Musalmdn  commandant  and  changed  its  name  to 
Sinhgad  or  the  Lion's  Den.®  In  1662  on  the  approach  of  a  Moghal 
army  under  Shdiste  Khan,  Shivdji  fled  from  Supa  to  Sinhgad^  and 
from  Sinhgad  he  made  his  celebrated  surprise  on  Shdiste  Khiji's 
residence  in  Poona.  He  sent  two  Brdhmans  in  advance  to  make 
preparations.  One  evening  in  April  a  little  before  sunset  Shivdji 
set  out  from  Sinhgad  with  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiers. 
These  he  posted  in  small  parties  along  the  road,  and  took  with  him 
to  Poona  only  Ycsaji  Kank,  Tdndji  Mdlusre,  and  twenty-five  Mdvlia. 
The  Brdhmans  had  won  over  some  of  the  Mardthas  in  Shdiste  Klin's 
employ.  They  arranged  that  two  parties  of  Mardthds  should  enter 
the  town,  one  as  if  a  wedding  party,  the  other  as  if  bringing  prisoners, 
and  that  Shivdji  and  his  twenty-five  Mdvlis  should  pass  in  with 
them.  Shivdji 's  party  passed  in  safety,  put  on  their  armour,  and  at 
the  dead  of  night,  by  secret  ways,  reached  the  Khdn's  house.  The 
house  was  well  known  to  Shivdji  as  it  was  the  residence  of  his 
father's  manager  Ddddji  Kondadev.  They  entered  through  the 
cook-house,  kUled  the  cooks,  and  as  they  were  cutting  through  a 
built-up  window  the  alarm  was  raised.  Three  of  the  Mdvlis 
entered  Shaiste  Khdn's  room,  but  two  fell  into  a  cistern  of  water,  and 
the  third,  though  he  cut  oflF  Shaiste  Khdn's  thumb,  was  killed  by 
his  spear.  Two  slave  girls  dragged  Shdiste  Khdn  to  a  place  oSf 
safety.  The  Mardthds  killed  many  of  his  followers,  cut  to  pieces  some 
of  the  women,  and  chopped  ofi"  the  head  of  an  old  man  whom  they 
took  for  Shaiste  Khdn.  The  kettledrums  beat  an  alarm,  and  the 
Mardthas  retired,  lighting  torches  and  burning  bonfires  as  they  went 
up  Singhad  hUl  in  derision  of  the  Moghals.^  Next  morning  a 
body  of  Moghal  horse  gallopped  towards  the  fort.     An  unexpected 

^  Mackintosh  in  Transactions  Bombay  Geographical  Society,!.  192 ;  Brigga*  Feriahta, 
I.  420.  '  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  191.  »  Grant  Duffs  MarShi8,49. 

^  Shdhdji  held  Kondhdna  and  Parandhar,  being  at  the  head  of  the  govemmeiit»  M 
under  the  Mubammadan  governments,  these  two  forts  were  reserved  by  the  ki^g 
And  never  entrusted  to yd^trc/ar«.     Grant  DufiTs  Mar&thds,  53  note  1. 

•  Elliot  and  Bowson,  Vll.  59-60 ;  Grant  Duff's  Mardthds,  53. 

"  Grant  Dufi's  Mardthds,  60. 
Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  270-271  ;  Grant  Duff's  Mardthds,  88. 
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fire  of  musketry  threw  them  into  confusion  and  they  retired 
in  disorder.  A  party  of  Shiv^ji's  horse  fell  on  them  and  they 
took  to  flight,  the  first  time  that  Moghal  cavalry  were  chased  bjr 
Marath^.  A  second  attempt  was  made  to  invest  Sinhgad,  but  the 
siege  was  not  pressed.  For  some  time  after  this  Sinhgad  continued 
to  be  Shivdji's  head-quarters.  In  1664,  hearing  of  his  father's  death, 
Shiv^ji  came  to  Sinhgad  after  the  sack  of  Surat,  and  spent  some  days 
in  perxorming  his  father's  funeral  rites.  To  Sinhgad  he  returned  in 
November  1664,  after  plundering  the  town  of  Ahmadnagar,  defeat- 
ing the  Bij^pur  troops  with  great  slaughter,  and  sacking  and 
burning  Vengurla.^  In  April  1665  a  fresh  Moghal  force  invested 
Puran&ar  and  blockaded  Sinhgad,^  where  were  Shivdji's  wife  and 
his  mother's  relations.  Finding  their  rescue  impossible,  as  all  the 
roads  were  blockaded,  Shivdji  sued  for  forgiveness  from  the 
Moghal  general  lUja  Jaysing.  Rdja  Jaysing  accepted  his  ofier  of 
submission,  the  siege  was  stopped,  7000  persons  men  women  and 
children  came  out  of  Sinhgad  fort,  and  the  Moghals  took  possiBSsion.' 
In  the  treaty  which  followed  Shivdji  gave  to  Jaysing  twenty  of  his 
thirty-two  forts,  among  them  Purandhar  and  Sinhgad  with  all  their 
dependent  districts.  In  1666  Jaysing  placed  strong  garrisons  in 
Sinhgad,  Lohogad,  and  Purandhar,  but  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
after  his  escape  from  Delhi,  Shivdji  regained  all  these  forts.  In  1667 
Shiv^ji  obtained  from  Aurangzeb  the  title  of  Bdja  and  his  father's 
districts  of  Poena,  Ch&kan,  and  Supa,  but  Sinhgad  and  Purandhar 
were  kept  by  the  Moghals.  Shivdji  resolved  to  take  them,  and  his 
capture  of  Sinhgad  in  1670  forms  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits 
in  Mardtha  history. 

As  Sinhgad  was  commanded  by  a  celebrated  soldier  Ude  B^n  with 
a  choice  Rajput  garrison,  it  was  deemed  impregnable.  Security  had 
made  the  garrison  somewhat  negligent,  and  Shivaji  formed  a  plan 
for  surprising  the  fort.  The  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  T^bidji 
Mdlusre  who  oflered  to  surprise  Sinhgad  if  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  younger  brother  Sury^ji  and  1000  picked  Mdvlis.  Accordingly, 
in  February  1670,  a  thousand  M^vlis  under  T^n^ji  and  Surydji  set  out 
from  B&ygad  in  Koldba,  and,  taking  different  paths,  met  near  Sinhgad 
on  the  night  of  the  dark  ninth  of  Mdgh.  T^n^ji  divided  his  men  into 
two  parties.  One  party  under  his  brother  Sury^ji  he  left  at  a  little 
distance  with  orders  to  advance  if  necessary  ;  the  other  party  under 
his  own  command  lodged  themselves  undiscovered  at  the  foot  of 
Sinhgad  rock.  When  it  grew  dark,  choosing  the  sheer  south- 
west gorge  as  the  part  least  likely  to  be  guarded,  one  of  the 
M^vlis  clunbed  the  rock  and  made  fast  a  rope  ladder  up  which  the 
rest  crept  one  by  one.  Each,  as  he  gained  the  top,  lay  down.*  In 
spite  of  their  care,  before  300  of  them  had  reached  the  top,  some 
movement  alarmed  the  garrison.  One  of  them  drew  near,  but  was 
silently  slain  by  an  arrow.     Still  the  alarm  spread,  and  the  noise  of 
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>  Grant  DufiTs  Mardthto,  88, 89  -  90. 

3  Grant  Duff's  Mar&th&s,  92 ;  BlUot  and  Dowson,  VIL  272-273. 

'  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VIL  273. 

*  The  old  people  of  Sinhgad  fort  say  that  the  rope  was  taken  by  a  large  lisard  or 
ghoroad,  who  also  dragged  up  TknAii  who  made  fast  the  rope  and  enabled  the  MAvlis 
to  climb  up.    Mr.  J.  McL.  Campbell,  C.  S. 
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Toioefi  and  of  a  mnning  to  arms  showed  Tfoilji  that  a  rush  forwvd 
was  his  only  chance  of  surprise.    The  Mi^vlis  plied  their  arrows  in 
the  direction  of  the  voices,  till  a  blaze  of  blue  lights  and  torchei 
showed  the  Rajputs  armed  or  arming  and  discoTered  their  aseailanti. 
In  the  desperate  fight  that  followed  Tdndji  fell.    The   M^vlis  lost 
heart  and  were  beating  a  retreat   to   tiie   ladder   when   Surjip^ 
Tto^ji's  brother,  met  them  with  the  reserve.   He  rallied  them,  asked 
them  if  they  would  leave  their  leader's  body  to  be  tossed  into  a  pit 
by  Mhdrs,   told  them  the  ropes  were  broken,  and  there  was  do 
retreat ;  now  was  the  time  to  prove  themselves  Shiv&ji's  Maviis. 
They   turned    with  spirit  and,  shouting  their  war-cry,  '  Har  Hsr, 
Mahddev,'  dashed  on  the  garrison,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight  in 
which  300  Mavlis  and  500  Rajputs  were  slain  or  disabled,  gained 
the  fort.     Besides  those  who  were  slain  or  wounded  in  the  fort, 
many  Rajputs  who  ventured  over  the  crest  of  the  rock  were  dashed 
to  pieces.^    A  thatched  house  turned  into  a  bonfire  flashed  the  nem 
to  Shivdji  in  Rdygad  fort  inKoUba  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Singliai 
Contrary  to  his  custom,  Shivi,ji  gave  each  of  the  assailants  a  slvcr 
bracelet  and  honoured  their  leaders  with  rich  rewards.    He  grieved 
over  Tini^ji  and  said,  playing  on  the  name  of  the  fort,  Sin^had,  die 
lion's  fort,  is  taken  but  the  lion  is  slain ;  I  have  gained  a  fort  and 
lost  Tdn&ji.     Surydji  was  made  commandant  of  Sinhgad,^  and  a  higk 
masonry  wall  was  built    across  the  top  of  the  gorge  which  & 
Mavlis  had  scaled.     In  1685  Aurangzeb  ordered  posts  or  tkanii 
to  be  placed  in  the  country  between  Junnar  and   Sinhgad.     Is 
February  1700  Rdj^r^Lm,  the  second  -son  of  Shivdji,  took  belter  is 
Sinhgad  and  died  a  month  later.    Between  1701  and  1703  Aurangael 
besieged  Sinhgad.    After  a  three  and  a  half  months'  siege  the  fart 
was    bought    from    the   -commandant    and    its   name  changed  to 
Bakshindabaksh  or  God's  Gift.    In  1706,  as  soon  as  the  Moghil 
troops  marched  from  Poena  to  Bijdpur,  Shankr4ji  NiU^yan  Sachit, 
chief  manlier  of  the  country  round,  retook  Sinhgad  and  other  places. 
The  loss  of  Sinhgad  was  a  great  grief  to  Aurangzeb  and  aggravated 
the  illness  of  which  in  the  next  year  he  died.    He  sent  Zulfiksr 
Khdn  to  take  Sinhgad.    The  garrison  yielded  from  want  of  supidies, 
but  as  soon  as  Zulfikar  retired,  from  the  same  cause  the  hill  wss 
speedily  retaken  by  Shankr^ji  N£r£yan.^  In  1750  T^i,b4i,  the  grand- 
mother and  keeper  of  the  prisoner  chief  of  Sdtdra,  on  pretence  d 
paying  her  devotions  at  her  husband  Rajir^mi's  tomb  in  Sinhgai 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Pant  Sachiv  to  declare  for  her  as  head 
of  the  Mar^tha  empire.^    In  1750  Bal&ji  Peshwa  arranged  that  Ae 
Pant  Sachiv  should  give  him  Sinhgad  in  exchange  for  the  forte  d 
Tung  and  Tikona  in  the  Bhor  state.^    On  his  defeat  by  YashvanM^ 
Holkar  at  the  battle  of  Poena  on  the  25th  of  October  1802,  Baiirf^ 
Peshwa  fled  to  Sinhgad.  From  Sinhgad,  where  he  remained  three  oaji. 
Bdjirdv  sent  an  engagement  to  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Barry,  Close 
the  British  Resident,  binding  himseK  to  subsidise  six  battalions  d 


^  The  tombs  of  IVUi&ji  and  tide  B4n  the  Rajput  commandatit  lie  150  yax^ds  apiH 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  fort.     Ude  B^  is  revered  as  a  saint  or  pir. 
*  Gnnt  Duff's  Marith4s,  108-109.  >  Oi«nt  Dars  MarAthto,  180  - 1 81. 

^  GtmikX  DnfTs  MarAtbfo,  270.  »  Grant  Duff's  H«rAthte,  272. 
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eepoys  and  to  cede  £250,000  (Kb.  25  lakhs)  of  yearly  revenue  for      Outpter  XIT. 
their  support.     In  May  1817  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  found  Bdjiriv  FUoea 

levying  troops  he  warned  him  of  his  danger  and  told  him  that  unless 
Trimbakji  Den^lia,  the  murderer  of  Gangidhar  Sh&stri,  was  given  up       Sikwiad  Fobs. 
or  driven  out  of  the  Peshwa's  territory,  war  with  the  English  must  -ffwton^ 

follow.  Some  days  passed  without  anv  answer  from  Bdjir^v  and 
then  Mr.  Elphinstone  formally  demanded  the  surrender  of  Trimb^ji 
within  a  month  and  the  immediate  delivery  of  Sinhgad,  Purandhar, 
and  Raygad  as  a  pled^  that  Trimbakji  would  be  surrendered.  On  the 
7th  of  May  Mr.  Elphmstone  threatened  to  surround  Poena  if  Sinhgad 
and  the  other  two  forts  were  not  given  up  in  pledge  of  Trimbakji's 
surrender,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  at  daybreak  on  the  9th  of 
May,  when  troops  were  already  moving  round  the  city,  Bdjiriv 
issued  an  order  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts.  The  forts  remained 
in  British  charge  till  August,  when,  as  the  Peshwa  agreed  to 
the  treaty  of  Poena  (13th  June  1817),  they  were  restored  tohim.^ 
After  the  battle  of  Kirkee  (5th  November),  the  Mardthds  placed 
some  guns  under  the  protection  of  Sinhgad,  but,  on  the  18th  of  \ 

November,  a  detachment  sent  by  General  Smith  brought  away  fifteen 
of  them  without  loss.^  Singhad  remained  with  the  Mardth&s  till  the 
2nd  of  March  1818  when  it  surrendered  to  General  Pritzler.  On  the 
14th  of  February  General  Pritzler  marched  from  Sitdra  and  came  by 
the  Nira  bridge  to  Sinhgad.  The  march  was  accomplished  without 
any  molestation  though  the  line  of  march  with  the  train  stores  and 
provisions  stretched  four  miles  and  the  latter  part  of  the  road  lay 
f  among  hills  with  numerous  ravines.  The  siege  of  Sinhgad  was 
^  begun  on  the  24th  of  February.  The  head-quarters  of  the  force  were 
?  established  near  a  stream  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of 
^  the  fort,  probably  near  the  village  of  Kaly^n.  As  one  of  the  avenues 
j  from  the  Poena  gate  on  the  east  communicated  with  the  northern 
I  valley,  six  companies  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  7th  Bombay 
''  Native  Infantry  and  a  body  of  auxiliary  horse,  invested  it  on  that 
^  side  near  Donje  village.  On  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  opposite  that 
f      extremity,  at  the  distance  of  800  yards,  a  post  and  battery  of  one 

*  eight-inch  mortar,  one  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  and  two  six- 
f      pounders  were  established.    The  battery  opened  on  the  21st     On  the 

*  22nd  four  companies  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  15th  Madras  Native 
^  Infantry  marched  for  Poena  and  were  replaced  by  the  remaining  four 
f  compames  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 
^  The  mortar  battery,  which  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  and 
<  consisted  of  one  ten  and  three  eight-inch  mortars  and  three  five 
I*  and  a  half  inch  howitzers,  was  placed  under  cover  of  a  hill  south- 
i  east  of  the  fort.  On  the  24th,  Captain  Davies  with  1800  Nizim's 
^  reformed  horse  joined  Major  Shouldham's  post  in  the  northern  val- 
J  ley  from  which  two  six-pounders  were  ordered  to  Poena.  Opposite 
f  the  south-west  angle,  about  1000  yards  off  a  battery  of  two  twelve- 
(  pounders  and  two  six-pounders  was  established  and  opened  on  the 
Jj      25th  of  February.     To  the  right  of  this  battery,  700  and  1000  yards 

from  the  gate,  two  breaching  batteries,  each  of  two  eighteen-pounders, 

,  1  Grant  DnSTn  MartthAs,  568,  634,  646. 

;  3  PendhiUi  and  MarAtha  War  Papers,  129. 
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opened  on  the  28th  against  that  point.  By  the  Ist  of  March,  after 
1417  shells  and  2281  eight-pounder  shots  had  been  fired,  the 
garrison  of  1200  men,  700  of  them  Gosdvis  and  400  Arabs,  hung  out 
a  white  flag.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  on  the  2nd  of 
March  with  their  personal  arms  and  private  property.  The  garrison 
engaged  to  proceed  to  Eliehpur  in  BerAr  accompanied  by  a  guard  from 
the  British  Government,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  giving  hostages 
not  to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  native  state .^  Forty-two  guns, 
twenty-five  wall  pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  were  found 
in  the  fort.  Prize  property  to  a  vast  amount,  consisting  of  pearls 
and  diamonds  said  to  have  been  removed  there  for  safety  by  Poona 
merchants,  was  found  in  Sinhgad.  Many  of  the  soldiers  carried 
about  for  several  days  hats  full  of  pearls  jewels  and  gold  ornaments 
for  sale  without  knowing  their  value  being  anxious  to  exchange 
them  for  money  or  exchange  bills  on  Bombay  ere  the  prize  agents 
should  discuss  the  plunder.^  Along  with  other  treasure  a  golden 
image  of  Ganesh  was  found  hidden  in  a  masonry  pillar  in  Sinhgad 
fort.  It  was  said  to  be  worth  £50,000  (Rs.  5  lakhs)  and  a  ransom  of 
£15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000)  was  ofiered  for  it.^  In  1818  Bab4n  Pant 
Gokhle,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  brothers  Vaughan  at  Talegaon, 
was  confined  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  Sinhgad  where  he  died  in  1835.* 
In  1862  the  fort  was  described  as  ruinous  with  crumbling  walls 
and  gates  in  disrepair.  The  fort  was  able  to  hold  about  1000  men 
and  had  ample  water  with  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Donje  and  Peth  Shivapur.^ 

Sirur  or  Ghodnadi,^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghod  about  forty 
miles  north-cast  of  Poona,  is  a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sirur  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  6325.  Sirur  is  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  sub-division  and  displaced  Pd,bal  in  1867  on  its 
transfer  from  the  Ahmadnagar  district.  Sirur  has  about  285  money- 
lenders traders  and  shopkeepers,  some  of  whom  are  rich.  They 
trade  in  cloth  and  grain.  At  the  weekly  market  on  Saturday  large 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  sold.  Besides  the  revenue  and 
police  offices  of  the  Sirur  sub-division  the  town  has  a  municipality, 
a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  a  post-office.  The  municipality  was 
established  in  1868  and  in  1882-83  had  an  income  of  £678  (Ra  6780) 
and  an  expenditure  of  £512  (Rs.  5120).  As  early  as  tiie  beginning  of 
the  present  century  its  healthy  situation  on  the  Ghod,  midway  on  the 
main  road  between  Poona  and  Ahmadnagar,  marked  out  Sirur  as  a 


1  Blacker'a  Mdrjltha  War,  239-241 ;  PendhAri  and  MArttha  War  Papers,  240,  241. 

2  Fifteen  Years  in  India,  490. 

>  Bombay  Courier,  2l8t  March  1818.  This  imaoe  is  probably  r«fen«d  to  in 
Pandurang  Hari  (p.  45  note)  where  it  is  said  to  have  na<l  diamonds  for  eyes  and  been 
studded  with  jewels  and  valued  at  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).     So  in  July  1818,  with  jeweb 


}  palanquit..     , 

where  it  was  discovered  by  the  British  and  sent  to  Poona.    Higginbotham'a  Asiatic 
Journal  Selections,  364-365. 

*  Grant  DufiTs  Mar&thds,  654  note  2  ;  Deccan  Scenes,  46. 

•  Government  Lists  of  Civil  Forts  (1862). 

«  Ghodnadi  is  the  local  name.    It  is  called  Sirur  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  d 
Sirur  village  two  miles  to  the  north-west. 
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suitable  site  for  a  cantonment.  The  station  is  about  1750  feet  above 
the  sea^  and  the  country  round  is  hilly  and  uncultivated.  Hills 
rise  in  a  succession  of  ranges  one  above  the  other,  stretching  for  a 
lone  distance  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghod.  Along  the  south 
bank,  where  the  station  stands,  the  country  is  more  regular  with 
occasional  hills  and  little  forest  land.  Sirur  was  occupied  in  1803. 
The  station  has  a  good  supply  of  forage  and  is  barely  more  than 
one  march  (thirty-nine  miles)  from  Poena.  The  garrison  of  Sirur 
consists  of  the  Poona  Auxiliary  Horse^  living  in  neat  regimental  lines. 
About  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  a  mile  from  the  cantonment, 
and  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  pai^e  ground,  is  the  graveyard 
with  several  obelisks  and  monuments.  The  most  notable  monument 
is  Colonel  Wallace's  tomb,  a  fluted  column  about  fifteen  feet  high  on 
a  three-stepped  masonry  base.^  On  the  pedestal  is  a  marble  tablet 
with  these  words  : 

Saored  to  the  memory  of  Ool.  'Wmiam  "WaUaoe  of  Hifl  Majesty's 

74thBesiment  of  Foot  and  Commander  of  the  Foroe  subsidiBedby 

HisHiffhneBsthe  Feshwa.    A  man  respeoted  and  beloved  for  his 

GaUantry,  De-roted  Public  Zeal«  Ardent  Honourable  Beotitude,  and 

Noble  Oaadour.   He  died  at  Sirur  on  the  11th  of  May  1809  aged 

47  years. 

This  seems  to  be   the   Colonel  Wallace  of  whom,  as  Brigadier 

of  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of  G^vilgad  (7th  -  16th  December  1803) 

in  the  Second  Mardtha   War,   the  following  story  is  told.     Some 

guns  had  to  be  taken  by  night  to  a  high  and  d^cult  position  on 

the  hill.    The  officer  in  charge  came  to  Colonel  Wallace  and  reported 

that  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  guns.     Colonel  Wallace  called  for 

a  light  and  drawing  his  papers  oat  of  his  pocket  said:  *  Impossible, 

it  can't  be  impossible,  here  it  is  in  the  orders.''    It  is  interesting 

that  a  man  of  so  admirable   a   spirit,  and,  as   his  epitaph   seems 

to  show,  of  so  noble  a  life  should  still  be  remembered  by  the  aged 

at  Sirur  as  Sat  Purush  the  Holy  Man,  and  that  his  tomb,  which 

he  wisely  endowed,  should  still  be  worshipped.     Colonel  Wallace  is 

the  guardian  of  Sirur.     Thursday  is  his  great  day  and  Sunday  also 

is  lucky.     Yows  offered  to  get  rid  of  barrenness  and  other  spirit-sent 

ailments  never  fail  and  ne^y  married  pairs  are  brought  to  Colonel 

Wallace,  as  they  are  brought  to  M^ruti,  that  his  guardian  power  may 

drive  evil,  that  is  evil  spirits,  from  them.     Except  Brahmans  and 

Mdrw&ris  all  Hindus  of  Sirur  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  chiefly 

Kdm^this,  Kunbis,  M^lis,  Mhdrs,  and  M^ngs,  worship  at  Wallace's 

tomb.     People,  whose  wif^es  have  been  fulfilled  or  who  have  been 

freed  from  diseases,  offer  incense,  lay  flowers  before  the  tomb,  and 

distribute    cocoanuts,    sweetmeats,     or    coarse    sugar.      Sometimes 

Kdm^this  and  other  flesh-eaters  perform  a  ceremonv  called  kanduri, 

when  a  goat  is  killed  outside  of  the  graveyard  and  the  body  brought 
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(1809). 


^The  Poona  Horse  was  raised  in  1817.  The  article  of  the  Baasein  treaty  of 
1802  which  obliged  the  Peshwa  to  maintain  a  cavalry  force  was  annulled  and  this 
corps  was  nibstituted.    Grant  Dnffs  MarAthis,  666,  645. 

3  The  details  are  :  A  masonry  base  14'  2f*  by  12^  H"  with  three  steps,  the  first 
11'  6"  bv  9' 6",  the  second  KX  by  8",  and  the  third  6^  by  6^"  Bqoare.  the  odnnm  u 
16'  4"  high,  9f  6"  round  the  middle,  and  14'  round  the  base.  Tne  American  Mission 
Cateohist,  Simr. 

*  Welsh's  Military  Reminisoenoes,  1. 196 ;  Colebrooke's  Elphinstoneyl.  86  -109. 
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in,  offered  at  the  tomb,  and  eaten  by  the  ministrant.  The  ministrant, 
Dulaba,  who  is  the  son  of  the  original  pensioner,  Colonel  Wallace's 
groom,  gets  the  offerings.  At  harvest  time  the  villagers  bring  him 
first  fruits  of  grain  as  naivedya  or  food  for  the  saintly  spirit.  The 
Colonel's  ghost  still  sometimes  walks  on  no-moon  and  on  full-moon 
nights.^  About  ten  years  after  Colonel  Wallace  died  General  Smith 
tried  to  stop  the  yearly  endowment  of  18«.  (Rs.  9).  Colonel  Wallace's 
ghost  came  and  troubled  him,  and  General  Smith  gave  back  to 
Dulaba's  father  the  18*.  (Rs.  9)  a  year  and  set  him  in  charge  of  the 
whole  graveyard.  Between  1840  and  1850  the  Rev.  Mr.  French 
tried  to  stop  the  worship.  It  still  goes  on.  At  least  one  kanduri 
or  goat-offering  took  place  in  1883  and  on  the  24th  of  June  1884 
cocoanuts  had  lately  been  offered  at  the  tomb.* 

SupOy  on  the  Ahmadnagar-Satdra  road  thirty-six  miles  south-east 
of  Poona,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bhimthadi  sub-division,  with  in 
1872  a  population  of  4979  and  in  1881  of  4507.  Besides  the  sub- 
divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  Supe  has  a  post-office,  a  Wednes- 
day market,  a  mosque  and  a  Musalm&n  tomb,  and  a  temple. 

The  mosque,  which  is  an  old  Hemddpanti  temple  of  MahiLdev, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  It  is  on  a 
plinth  three  feet  high,  the  pillars  rising  nine  feet  from  the  plinth. 
It  has  forty  pillars  sixteen  of  them  embedded  in  the  back  and  side 
walls  and  twenty-four  open.  Some  of  them  are  carved  only  in  one 
face  and  seem  to  have  been  pilasters  in  the  Hem^dpanti  temple. 
Long  beam-like  stones  are  laid  on  the  pillar  capitals  and  the  squares 
thus  formed  are  domed  in  the  usual  cut-comer  Hemidpanti  style. 
The  Musalm^n  tomb,  which  is  outside  of  the  town,  belongs  to  Shdh 
Mansur,  an  Arab  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Supe  about  1380  and 
to  have  buried  himself  alive.  Beside  the  tomb  is  a  mosque  and 
rest-house  which  is  locally  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
emperor  Akbar  (1556-1605).  In  a  square  enclosure  raised  on  a 
plinth  of  squared  stones  opposite  to  the  gate  on  the  south  is  the 
tomb,  on  the  west  the  mosque  and  another  building  said  to  be  a 
place  of  assembly  flanking  the  mosque  on  the  east.  The  rest  of  the 
area  is  a  paved  court.  The  tomb  and  mosque  are  whitewashed  and 
are  daubed  all  over  with  the  impression  of  an  open  hand  smeared 
with  reddish  brown  .^  The  mosque  has  four  small  inscriptions  in 
Persian  which  may  be  translated  : 

(1)  In  the  name  of  the  most  Meroiftil  Qod*  •M'wi*^w^*n^,  Hiuain. 
Hasain,  Ali ;  (2)  There  is  no  Qod  but  One,  and  Mahammad  is  His 
Prophet ;  (3)  The  foundation  of  the  shrine  of  Mansur,  Araf  (the 
knower  of  Qod)  laid  in  the  year  H.  U08  (A.D.  16M);  (4)  This  is  the 
shrine  of  Iiatif  Siia'fa. 


^  It  is  said  that  the  ease  with  which  he  reduced  some  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the 
Deccan  caused  Colonel  Wallace  to  be  regarded  with  great  awe  by  the  people 
as  one  with  supernatural  powers.  Whenever  a  public  caaaroity  is  about  to  occur, 
the  ghost  of  Wallace  S4heb  is  seen  restless  and  wandering  about  the  linoitB  of  the 
camp.  Unless  ceremonies  are  performed  at  the  tomb  to  appease  his  spirit  and  arert 
impending  danger,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  are  sore  to  follow.  Life  in  Bombay 
(1852),  282. 

*  Details  supplied  chiefly  by  Dulaba  through  the  American  Mission  Gatechisi 
Sirur. 

>  The  hand  is  lucky  or  spirit-scarinff  both  among  Hindus  and  Mosalmins.  The 
Hindos  have  the  tati'a  or  widow  sacrifice's  hand  on  her  tombstone,  and  in  Gujarit 
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A  large  fair  ia  held  at  the  dargha  about  October.^  Supe  has 
another  tomb  of  a  Br&hman  who  was  converted  in  Aurangzeb's 
time.    The  temple  of  Tukob^dev  was  built  by  one  Ann^jir^y  Mudthe. 

About  1604  the  district  of  Supe  with  Poena  and  two  forts  were 
granted  as  an  estate  to  M^loji  Bhonsle  the  grandfather  of  Shivdji 
by  Murtaza  Niz^lm  Shdh  II.  (1599-1631)  of  Ahmadnagar.^  Mdlo]Ta 
son  Sh^Lhdji  appointed  BiLji  Mohite^  the  brother  of  his  second  wife,  as 
manager  of  Supe.  During  his  father's  absence  in  the  Kam&tak 
Shiviji  tried  to  induce  Bdji  Mohite  to  hand  him  over  the  revenues  of 
Sui>e.  Bdji,  who  held  300  horse,  sent  civil  answers  to  Shivdji,  but 
refused  to  pay  the  revenue  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Shdhdji.  SmviLji  baffled  by  peaceful  means  resorted  to  arms.  He 
surrounded  Supe  at  dead  of  night  and  took  Bdji  prisoner.^  In  a 
revenue  statement  of  about  1790  Supa  appears  as  the  head  of  SLpargcma 
in  ihe  Juner  sarkdr  with  a  revenue  of  £7682  (Rh.  76,820).* 

Ta'kve  BudruUl,  a  small  market  village  on  the  Andra  a  feeder 
of  the  Indr&yani,  four  miles  north-east  of  Khadk^la,  with  in  1881 
a  population  of  694,  has  a  temple  of  Yithoba  in  whose  honour  a 
yearly  fair  or  jatra  attended  by  1000  people  is  held  on  the  fifth  of 
the  bright  half  of  Mdgh  or  January-February.  It  has  a  dry  weather 
Monday  market. 

Talegaon  Dal)lia'de  in  M^val  about  ten  miles  south-east  of 
Khadkala  and  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Poena  is  a  municipal 
town  with  a  railway  station,  and  had  in  1881  a  population  of  4900. 
Talegaon  is  a  half  alienated  village  belonging  to  the  Ddbh^de  family. 
It  has  a  large  pond  with  temples  and  tombs,  a  dispensary,  a  girls' 
school,  and  a  large  oil  industry.  The  1872  census  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  6040  of  whom  4586  were  Hindus,  460  Musalmiuis,  and  five 
Christians.  The  1881  census  showed  a  decrease  of  140  or  4900,  of 
whom  4410  were  Hindus,  486  Musalm&ns,  and  five  Christians.  The 
1883  railway  returns  showed  132,646  passengers  and  13,060  tons  of 
goods.  The  mimicipality  was  established  in  1866  and  had  in  1882- 
83  an  income  of  £246  (Rs.  2460)  and  an  expenditure  of  £139 
(Rs.  1390).  The  dispensary  was  oi)ened  in  1 876  and  in  1883  treated 
ten  in-patients  and  6609  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £66  (Rs.  660). 

To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  reservoir  which  has  been  improved 
and  built  round  by  successive  generations  of  Ddbh&des,  and  some  small 
temples  of  Mahidev  line  its  northern  bank.  The  water  in  this 
.  reservoir  and  also  in  existing  wells  is  unfit  to  drink.  Arrangements 
have  therefore  been  made  for  building  a  reservoir  to  the  west  of  the 
town  which  will  provide  an  ample  supply  of  pure  drinking  water .^  To 
the  north  of  the  town  in  a  thick  grove  is  an  old  temple  of  Y aneshvar 
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Minted  in  red  on  the  town  gates.  Mnnlmina  both  Shiie  and  Sonnia  worship  a 
band  or  pcu^.  The  Snnnia  say  it  representB  the  Prophet  Mahammad  and  the 
four  Kaliphaa;  the  Shiis  lay  it  is  the  Prophet  Ali  and  his  foar  erandsons.  At  Mnsal- 
min  weddings  the  partins  guests  are  saluted  by  a  red  hand  being  slapped  on  their 
whiteooated  shoulders.  &i  Bombay  (May  18S4)  a  BhAtia's  house  during  the  house- 
warming  had  the  whole  front  painted  with  hands.  As  in  the  Jewish  patriarchal 
blflssiDg  and  the  Christian  layins  on  of  hands  the  basis  of  the  holiness  of  the  hand 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  outlet  Sirough  which  the  spirit  of  blessing  passes. 

1  Grant  Duffs  MarithAs,  41.  '  Grant  Duff's  MarithAs,  eO-  61. 

»  Waring's  MarAthAs,  240,  *  Mr.  J.  G.  Moore,  C.  B. 
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or  the  Forest  God.  In  front  is  the  bull  under  a  canopy  and  behind 
the  bull  is  a  square  cistern  with  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water. 
The  temple  has  a  battlemented  cornice  with  three  small  minarets 
over  the  entrance.  The  dome  or  shikhar  over  the  shrine  resembles 
the  dome  of  Siddheshvar  temple  in  Khed  and  has  KJmilar  snake 
ornaments.  On  either  side  of  the  temple  in  enclosed  spaces  are  the 
tombs  or  chhafris  of  the  DdbhAde  family,  raised  platforms,  each 
supporting  a  tiny  shrine,  built  over  the  spots  where  the  D^bh^es 
were  burnt. 

The  Dabhdde  family  rose  to  importance  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Peshwa  Balaji  VishvanAth  ( 1714-1720).     Its  founder  was  Khander^T 
Dabhdde  who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  or  sendpati  in  1716.* 
In    1721  Ehanderav   died  and  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by 
his  son  Trimbakr^v  Dabhdde.*     Trimbakrav  was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Niz4m-ul-Mulk  who  was  always  ready  to  thwart  the 
aims  of  B^jirtlv  I.  (1721  -  1740).     B^jirav  suspected  this  and  when  he 
heard  of  Dabhdde's  preparations  against  the  Deccan  in  ]  731,  aided  by 
the  Xizim,  he  marched  to  Gujardt  with  a  small  force,  met  and  killed 
Dabhade  and  completely  routed  his  force.     The  victory  led  to  a 
bitter  feud  between  Bajir^v  and  the  D^bhdde  family.     For  several 
days  every  year  the  Dabhddes  used  to  feed  a  thousand  Brahmans  at 
Talegaon.    After  the  defeat  Bajirdv  continued  the  practice  at  Poona 
and  distributed    sums  of   money  to  learned   men.     This  was    the 
origin  of  the  Dakshina  grant  which  has  been  continued  by  the  British 
Government  under  the  form  of  college  fellowships  and  encouragement 
of  vernacular  literature.*     In  1779  Talegaon  was  the  furthest  point 
reached  by  the  English  army  which  came  to  restore  Baghunathrav 
as  Peshwa  and  made  the  capitulation  of  Yadgaon  about  three  miles 
to  the  west.     On  the  9th  of  January  1779,  after  a  short  advance,  the 
Mar^tha  army  retired  under  orders  from  Nana  Fadnavis,  and  set  fire 
to  the  village  of  Talegaon.     The  English  feared  that  Poona  and 
Chinch vad  would  be  burnt  in  the  same  way,  and  instead  of  advancing 
to  Poona  which  was  only  eighteen  miles  ofl^  in  spite  of  Raghun^thrdy's 
advice,  they  determined  to  return  to  Bombay.  On  the  11th  of  January 
the  army  of  2600  British  troops  threw  their  heavy  guns  into  the 
large  Talegaon  pond,  and  burning  their  stores  left  Talegaon  at  dead 
of  night.*    In  1817,  five  days  after  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  one  of  them  a  Major  in  the  15th   Madras 
Native  Infantry  and  l)is  brother  in  the  Marine  service,  while  on  their 
way  from  Bombay  to  Poona,  were  seized  at  Talegaon  and,  in  spite  of 
their  remonstrances  and  the  ofier  of  a  ransom,  were  hanged  to  a 
tree  by  the  roadside  on   the  10th  of  November.     Their  graves  side 
by  side  are  about  twenty  yards  off  the  road.*     About   this  time 
Talegaon  is  described  as  a  town  with  a  remarkably  fine  pond  and  a 
mango  grove.     In  1827  Captain  Clunes  notices  Talegaon  with  1500 
houses,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dhabarry's  (Ddbhddes).' 


1  Grant  DufTs  Mar&th^,  196- 197.  >  Grant  Duff's  Mar&this,  209. 

>  Grant  Duffs  Mar&thAs,  224-225.  See  above  pp.  48,  60-62. 

<  Grant  DufTs  Mardthds,  414-416. 

"  FitzCIareiice's  Journey,  314.  It  is  said  that  the  brothers  were  first  oaptnred  at 
K&rle,  (Iracrged  almost  naked  to  Talegaon,  and  one  brother  was  made  to  htaag  the 
other.    Fifteen  Years  in  India,  461 ;  Grant  Duffs  Mi    '  '  '     "" ' 


'  Itinerary,  10. 


I  Mar&thAs,  664. 
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Talegaon  Dhamdhere^  on  the  Yel  river  about  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Sirar  is  a  municipal  and  market  town^  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  3620.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday.  Besides 
the  municipality  the  town  has  a  sub-judge's  court,  a  post-office^  and 
a  dispensary.  The  municipality  was  established  in  1855  and  in 
1882-83  had  an  income  of  £70  (Bs.  700)  and  an  expenditure  of 
£49  (Bs.  490).  The  dispensary  dates  from  1876.  In  1883  it 
treated  four  in-patients  and  4724  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £57 
(Bs.570). 

The  town  has  several  temples  the  chief  of  which  are  five  of  Granpati, 
Ndth,  Siddheshvar,  Takleshvar,  and  XJttareshvar.  Ganpati's  temple 
was  built  by  a  member  of  the  Dhamdhere  family.  The  temple 
porch  is  entered  on  the  east  and  south  through  large  arched  open- 
ings and  has  a  vaulted  roof.  The  spire  is  profusely  adorned  with 
quaint  little  figures  in  niches.  Nath's  shrine^  dedicated  to  an  ascetic 
of  that  name,  is  built  on  the  river  bank.  N^th  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
Shiv^ji's  time  and  to  have  been  a  friend  of  a  MnsalmAn  saint  Itn&k 
Bawa  whose  tomb  is  in  the  Musalm^n  graveyard  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town.^  A  fair,  attended  by  about  3000  people,  is  held  on 
Malidshivrdtra  in  February-March.  The  shrine  enjoys  rent-free  land 
assessed  at  £4  ISs,  (Bs.  49).  Siddheshvar's  is  a  large  shrine  built 
on  raised  ground  and  enclosed  by  lofty  battlemented  walls.  High 
flights  of  steps  lead  on  the  east  and  west  into  the  temple 
enclosure.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  village 
accountant  of  Talegaon  who  rose  to  be  Sindia's  minister.  Taklesh- 
var's  temple  is  an  old  building  to  the  west  of  (3anpati's  shrine. 
The  temple  is  entered  through  a  curious  old  rest-house  which  opens 
into  the  market  place.  TJttareshvar^s  temple  was  built  by  a  member 
of  a  family  called  the  Mahdjans  about  200  years  ago.  To  the 
north  of  the  temple  is  a  fine  well  and  an  old  lamp-pillar  outside  the 
enclosure.  Besides  these  five  shrines,  outside  the  town  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north-west,  is  a  temple  of  Bhairav,  a  quaint  old  structure 
enclosed  by  walls.  Its  hall  or  mandap  is  divided  into  three  small 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  low  stone  pillars  supporting  brick  arches.  In 
1751  Talegaon  Dhamdhere  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Moghals.' 

Theur,  a  small  village  of  1034  people  in  Haveli  about  thirteen 
miles  west  of  Poena,  has  a  temple  of  Ganpati^  the  chief  part  of  which 
was  built  by  Chintdman,  the  second  dev  or  man-Ganpati  of  Ohiuohvad; 
at  a  cost  of  £4000  (Bs.  40,000).  About  a  hundred  years  after,  nine 
verandas  or  galleries  were  added  to  the  main  building  at  a  cost  of 
£4000  (Bs.  40,000)  by  MAdhavriv  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1772). 
The  temple  is  built  of  cut-stone  and  consists  of  a  large  audience 
hall  or  mandap  with  verandas  on  either  side.  The  external  wooden 
posts  were  put  in  by  Haripant  Phadke  a  Maritha  general, 
lliree  more  verandas  were  added  to  the  south  of  th^  temple  at  a 
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1  The  town  takes  ite  name  probably  as  it  waa  a  conTenieni  halting  place  or 
camping  groand,  teU,  The  late  Mr.  O.  H.  Johns,  C.  S.  It  is  called  Dhamdhere 
after  the  Dhamdhere  family  who  live  in  it  to  distingnish  it  from  Talegaon  D&bhAde 
inMiyaL 

'  According  to  a  local  story  Nith  and  ItnAk  spent  their  span  time  in  playing  cards. 

'  Grant  Daffs  MarAthAs,  276. 
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cost  of  £300  (Rs.  3000)  by  one  Bach^jipant.  In  the  temple 
enclosure  is  a  small  shrine  of  Vishna  and  a  rest-honse  built  by 
Oandopanfc  a  Maratha  havild^r.  Not  far  from  the  temple  and  in  the 
same  enclosure  is  a  sacred  fig  tree  for  which  a  plinth  was  built  by 
Ram^bdi  the  wife  of  MAdhavrilv  Peshwa.  The  temple  of  Gknpati 
enjoys  a  yearly  grant  of  £208  I6s.  (Rs.  2088)  paid  to  Shri 
ChintAman  Ganpat  Dev  of  Chinchvad  who  manages  the  temple.  The 
temple  enjoys  two  other  minor  Government  grants  of  £185  6«. 
(Rs.  1853)  for  drum-beating  and  of  £1  12«.  (Rs.  16)  for  lighting. 

Theur  was  a  favourite  resort  of  M^havr^v  the  fourth  Peshwa 
who  died  here  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  November  1772  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.^ 

Tula'pur  in  Haveli  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bhima  and  the  Indr^ 
yani  is  a  small  village  of  351  people  about  sixteen  miles  northeast 
of  Pooua.  The  village  was  originally  called  Nagargaon^  but  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Tulapur  or  the  Weighing  Town  to  commemorate 
Shdhdji^s  plan  of  weighing  an  elephant  of  the  Bijapur  general 
Mordrpant^  by  placing  him  in  a  boat,  marking  the  draught  of  water, 
removing  the  elephant,  replacing  his  weight  with  stones  and  weigh- 
ing them.^  In  August  1689  Tuldpur  was  the  site  of  AuraDgs»b^s 
camp  where  Sambhdji  and  his  favourite  Kalusha  were  executed.' 

Uruli,  a  small  village  eighteen  miles  east  of  Poena,  within  1881 
a  population  of  1 587,  has  a  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway  which  is 
at  present  the  nearest  station  to  the  famous  temple  of  Jejuri  twelve 
miles  to  the  south.  The  1880  railway  returns  showed  20,819  pas- 
sengers and  783  tons  of  goods.  In  1817  Comets  Hunter  and 
Morrison  two  English  officers  on  the  Madras  establishment,  on  their 
way  from  Haidarabad  to  Poena  with  a  small  escort»  were  caught  at 
Uruli.  On  being  waylaid  the  two  officers,  whose  escort  consisted 
of  one  havalddr  and  twelve  sepoys,  took  post  in  a  rest-honse  and 
made  a  breastwork  of  their  baggage.  They  defended  themselves 
with  courage  for  several  hours  and  did  not  surrender  till  their 
ammunition  was  spent  and  the  enemy  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
building  and  was  firing  on  them  through  holes  in  the  roof.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that,  though  before  the  attack  the  officers  were 
offered  a  safe  conduct  to  the  British  camp  at  Poena,  they  declined  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  in  which  their  followers  could  not 
share,*     From  Uruli  the  two  officers  were  taken  to  Poena.     In  a 


>  Grant  Dufi's  Mar^thiB,  352 . 

>  Grant  DuflTs  Mar&th^,  159  note  1.  Compare  Falkland's  Chow  Chow,  L  307-306» 
where  the  same  story  is  given  of  Aurangzeb  and  a  ferrynum. 

s  Grant  Duff's  Marithda,  159  - 160.  Compare  Part  II.  pp.  238  -  239. 

*  Bombay  Courier,  16th  May  1S18.  In  a  general  order  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
dated  Sunday,  11th  January  1818,  the  capture  of  these  two  officers  is  Uiua alluded  to : 
*'  This  occurrence,  while  it  evinces  what  may  be  done,  even  with  a  handfal  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  over  a  numerous  irregular  enemv,  showa  also  the  injury  ti^e  public 
service  may  suffer  at  any  critical  moment  by  a  fajilure  of  ammunition.  Hia  Excel- 
lency embraces  this  opportunity  to  order  that  no  guard  shall  in  future  be  detached 
from  its  corps  on  any  service  beyond  the  frontier  without  its  full  amount  of  spars 
ammunition,  the  want  of  which  in  the  instance  above  described  has  forced  two 
brave  young  officers  to  surrender  in  a  situation  where  perhaps  they  might  have 
maintained  themselves  until  relieved.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  wan  four  timss 
the  original  number  of  this  small  party  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  desires  that 
his  approbation  may  be  ^pressed  to  the  sepoys  who  have  sorviyed,    H«  haa  also  to 
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letter  dated  9th  November  1817  they  stated  that  though  rather 
roughly  used  at  first  they  had  been  well  treated  since  their  arrival 
at  roona.  Between  December  and  January  they  were  carried  on  cots 
from  Poena  to  K^ngori  fort  about  eleven  miles  south-east  of  Mah^d 
in  Koldba.  At  first  they  were  offered  ndchni  bread  but  refused  it. 
They  were  then  offered  rice  and  refused  it  also,  when  they  were 
allowed  wheat  bread  and  a  fowl  a  day.  Some  time  after  they  were 
observed  coming  down  the  hill  on  foot  under  a  strong  guard.  When 
they  had  reached  the  bottom,  they  were  put  into  litters  and  carried  to 
a  fort  about  eight  miles  from  K^ngori,  probably  on  the  way  to  Ydsota 
fort  forty  miles  south-east  of  Sdtdra.  At  Y&ota  the  commandant 
fed  them  well,  but  so  close  was  their  confinement,  that,  till  a  shell 
burst  over  the  roof  of  their  prison  during  the  British  siege  of  the 
fort  in  April  1818,  they  had  no  idea  that  the  English  were  near,  nor 
till  the  commandant  had  decided  to  surrender,  did  they  know  the 
name  of  the  fort  in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  the  British 
took  possession,  the  two  officers  were  allowed  to  show  themselves  on 
the  walls,  and  were  greeted  by  the  Europeans  of  the  mortar  battery 
with  three  cheera^ 

Vadgaon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghod  thirteen  miles  north  of 
Khed,  is  a  large  village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1140.  The 
village  has  a  modem  temple  of  R&mchandra  enclosed  by  high  walls. 
The  roof  of  the  hall  or  mandap  is  elaborately  painted  wit£  scenes 
from  the  Rdm^yan.  The  spire  is  conical  ending  in  a  spike  and  round 
the  base  is  a  row  of  little  domes. 

Vadg^on  in  M&val  three  miles  west  of  Talegaon  Dfibh&de  and 
three  miles  east  of  Khadk^la,  is  a  large  village  with  a  railway  station 
twenty-three  miles  north-west  of  Poena,  a  sub-judge's  court,  a  weekly 
market,  and  a  population  in  1881  of  1848.  The  1880  railway 
returns  showed  6841  passengers  and  no  goods.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday.  The  village  has  a  temple  of  Fotobddev  with  a 
yearly  &ir  attended  by  about  1000  on  the  full-moon  of  Chaitra  or 
March-April  The  temple  enjoys  a  grant  of  rent-free  land  assessed 
at  £1  Is.  (Rs.  10}).  Near  the  temple  is  a  small  pond.  Vadgaon  is 
the  scene  of  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Vadgaon  where  in 
1778-79  the  commanders  of  the  English  army,  which  had  been  sent 
to  restore  Baghun^thriv  to  the  Peshwaship,  agreed  to  give  up  to  the 
Mar&thds  all  the  British  conquests  since  1773  as  the  price  of  being 
allowed  to  retreat.' 

Va'phgaon,  eight  miles  east  of  Ehed,  with  in  1881  a  population 
of  1837,  has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday. 

Va'de,  a  large  market  town  on  the  Bhima,  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  Khed,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2758,  is  held  in  indm  by  the 
Dikshit  fitmily,  and  is  connected  with  Khed  by  a  good  local  fund 
road.  It  had  a  municipality  which  at  the  request  of  the  townspeople 


GhaptetZIT. 
Flaoes;. 
UruLi. 


Vadqaon. 


Vadoaoit* 


Vaphgao^n* 

VlDB. 


•zpraM  hii  hope  that  CoToeti  Himt«r  and  Morriaoa  mav,  at  no  distant  date,  be 
reatored  to  liberty  and  the  aervioe,  an  object  which  His  BxoeUency  will  not  faU  to 
endeavonr  by  every  means  to  aooomplish."  Madra$  ChvemmeiU  QazeUe  quoted  in 
the  Bombay  Courier  of  16th  May  1S18. 

>  Bombay  Coorier,  18th  April  1818 ;  Grant  Dnrs  Blarithito,  677  -  678. 

>  Details  are  given  under  History,  Ptat  II.  268-266. 
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abolished  in  1872.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  a  temple  of 
lUm  in  memory  of  whose  birth  a  yearly  festival  takes  place  on 
Barn's  Ninth  or  Rdmnavmt  in  Ohaitra  or  March- April.  The  town 
has  a  Saturday  market. 

Va'lhe  in  Parandhar  abont  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  S^vad  is 
a  large  market  town  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3626.  V^lhe  has 
a  post-office  and  a  weekly  market  held  on  Tuesday.  According  to 
a  Maratha  legend  Ydihe  was  the  residence  of  Ydlmiki  the  au^or 
of  the  R^m^jan.  Y^Imiki  is  said  to  have  been  a  Eoli  and  Us 
popular  designation  in  songs  and  folklore  is  Vdlhya  Eoli.^ 

The  great  Veha'rgaon  or  Ka'rle  rock  temple  lies  within  the 
limits  of  Yeh^rgaon  village^  abont  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Karle  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Poena  and  abDut400  feet  above 
the  plain  or  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  hill  sides  which  form  the 
north  wall  of  the  Indr^yani  valley.  From  the  open  ground  in  front 
of  the  temple  the  flat  rice-lands  of  the  Indrdjaui  valley  stretch  to  the 
south  and  east  sprinkled  with  trees  and  broken  by  deep  wooded 
knolls.  Across  the  valley  rises  a  broken  row  of  steep  picturesque  hilH 
the  gaps  between  them  filled  by  the  peaks  of  more  distant  ranges. 
The  rounded  hill  most  to  the  east  is  Kudava,  the  pointed  peak  to  the 
west  of  it  Badrisi,  then  a  pair  of  forts  the  flat  top  of  Yis^por  to 
the  east^  and  to  the  west  the  rounded  head  of  Lohogad  with  the 
long  spur  of  the  Scorpion's  Sting.  Then  a  gap  in  the  front  range 
shows  the  distant  peak  of  Tung  and  further  west  stretches  the  &^ 
plateau  of  Sdkarp4th^r  with  in  the  distance  the  lofty  rugged 
outline  of  the  Morgiri  or  Jambhulni  hills. 

The  first  building  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  rock  temple  is  the  small 
stone  tomb  or  samddh  of  some  modern  ascetic.  Further  on  a  stone 
archway  with  a  music  room'  overhead  leads  on  the  right  to  Ekvirs's 
temple  a  small  homed  building  on  a  high  plinth  of  cut-stone.  An 
inscription  on  the  west  wall  states  that  it  was  built  in  Febroaij 
1866  (Maha-Shud5,  S.  1788).'  According  to  the  local  stoiy  an 
older  temple  stood  for  four  generations  on  the  same  site.  The 
people  know  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  dates  from  much 
earlier  times.  They  do  not  know  whether  it  is  older  than  the 
P^ndavs  and  the  great  rock  temple.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  that 
lead  to  the  plinth  stands  an  iron  arch  hung  with  a  row  of  nine  bella 
Most  of  the  bells  are  of  native  make^  but  the  largest^  a  very  sweet> 
toned  bell,  is  English  and  bears  the  date  1 857.  All  of  them  have 
been  presented  to  Ekvira  by  Thdna  Kolis  and  Prabhus.^ 

1  Grant  DofTs  MartLthAs,  11. 

*  The  musiciaiiB  are  Poona  barbers  or  Nh&via  who  state  that  Ekiira's  shrine  w 
endowed  with  a  band  of  mnsiciaua  by  one  of  the  Peshwis  abont  four  generations  ago. 
There  are  eleven  men  two  of  them  bandmasters  ovjamdddm  among  whom  a  monthhf 
allowanoe  of  £4  19«.  3(2.  (Rs.  49|)  is  shared.  They  play  four  times  a  day,  at  midnight, 
daybreak,  noon,  and  sunset.  The  instruments  are  two  big  brass  drums  cdUed  nottSaii 
or  nagdrdB  and  two  small  iron  drums  ovjil^  two  brass  trumpets,  a  bigger  kama  and 
a  smaller  ture,  and  a  brass  gong  struck  by  a  wooden  mallet,  a  pair  of  cymbals  mads 
of  hint  or  bellmetal,  and  two  wooden  pipes  or  atmoM, 

s  Tlie  inscription  runs  :  Shri  Ekviri  BhavAni's  old  temple  built  for  religious  sake  fay 
Niga  Posu  Varlikar  snd  Harippa  ChamAvir,  Pajand&r  of  Bombay,  in  consultation  witt 
BdburAy  Kulkami  on  Maha  Shud  5th,  S.  1788  ( February -Macch,  1866). 

*  The  large  central  bell  has  a  roughly  cut  inscription  stating  that  it  waa  giTsn  to 
Shri  Bhavini  Devi  by  BiodhanAr  Jivan  Padam  Koli  and  Dhondu  Koli  TbAnkar  oa 
Chaih-a  8hvd  Athtani  S.  1790  (April  1868). 
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Inside  of  tlie  doorway,  the  main  hall  of  the  temple  is  paved  with 
stone  and  has  a  domed  roof  from  which  hang  two  rows  of  lamps 
and  glass  coloured  balls.  On  the  walls  are  some  modern  coloured 
paintings  of  Devi.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  shrine  door  *with  an 
arched  blackwood  frame  and  pannelling  of  thin  open  brass  bars. 
Inside  on  a  low  f oarfooted  brass  table  stand  the  brass  vessels  that  are 
used  in  the  temple  service  and  a  small  brass  pillar  on  which  a  lighted 
oil  saucer  bums  night  and  day.  Cut  in  the  rock  behind  the  worship 
vessels  is  the  image  of  Ekvira  a  human  face  so  distorted  by  layers 
of  redlead  that  the  cheek-bones  stand  out  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
nose-bridge  and  the  mouth  seems  sunk  like  the  toothless  jaws  of 
an  old  woman.  The  eyes,  which  are  of  silver  the  white  covered 
with  white  enamel  or  mina  and  the  pupils  with  black  enamel,  have 
a  wild  inward  squint.  The  shoulders  are  draped  in  a  robe  and 
bodice^  of  which  the  goddess  has  five  or  six  sets,  some  of  them  plain 
and  others  rich  with  gold  thread  and  silk.  She  has  also  earrings, 
silver  for  every-day  wear  and  gold  for  high  days,  a  pearl  nosering, 
two  necklaces  of  gold  sequins,  and  two  masks  one  of  gold  the  other 
of  silver,  which  she  wears  during  her  great  festival  time  in  March 
and  April  (Ohaitra  shud  Aahtami  hnd  Pumima). 

The  temple  funds  are  managed  by  a  council  or  paneh,  and  a 
ministrant  or  pvjdrL  A  Karhada  Br&hman,  with  a  yearly  salary  of 
£6  1  Is,  (Rs.  68^),  waits  on  the  goddess  for  two  hours  every  morning. 
According  to  the  local  story  this  endowment  and  the  appointment 
of  ministrant  were  given  to  the  family  of  the  present  holder  by 
N^gor^m  a  Brdhman  of  Rahuri  who  repaired  the  temple  four  genera- 
tions ago.  Before  that  the  office  of  ministrant  was  held  by  a  family 
of  Guravs.  At  present  the  service  is  divided  between  the  Brahman 
and  the  Guravs,  the  Brdhman  waiting  on  the  goddess  and  the  Guravs 
cleaning  the  temple  and  performing  other  minor  offices.  The  Guravs 
are  support<^d  by  the  every-day  offerings,  the  Deshmukh  having  a 
right  to  all  offerings  made  during  the  great  month  of  Ohaitra  or 
March- April.  On  the  two  chief  April  days,  the  day  of  no-moon  and 
the  day  of  full-moon,  the  temple  is  visited  from  5000  to  6000 
worshippers.  About  four-fifchs  of  them  come  from  the  Konkan^ 
fishing  kolis,  Prabhus,  Br^hmans,  and  Sonars.  Ekvira  is  the  Kolis' 
huldeui  or  family  goddess  and  they  come  in  parties,  each  family 
bringing  in  a  palanquin  its  goddess,  a  silver  mask  of  Ekvira.  Those 
who  have  made  vows  offer  cocks  and  goats  employing  a  Musalmte 
Mula  to  cut  the  victims'  throats  outside  of  the  temple.  The  offerers 
eat  the  fiesh  of  the  victim  except  that  when  the  victim  is  a  goat,  the 
pdiil  or  the  deshmukh  has  a  claim  to  the  head.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  small  temple  is  that,  as  the  name  Ekvira  is  apparently  the 
Dravidian  Akka  Aveyir  or  the  worshipful  mother,  it  would  seem  to 
be  older  than  the  great  Bnddhist  temple,  perhaps  its  local  fame 
was  the  cause  why  this  hill  slope  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
temple.^  Though  all  local  remembrance  of  Buddhism  is  buried 
under  the  Br^hmanic  tales  about  the  Pdndav  brothers  some  connec- 
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1  The  nsnal  derivation  of  Ekvira  is  that  ihe  was  so  caUed  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  one  hero  Farshur&m.  In  connection  with  the  Dravidian  origin  of  the 
-shrine  it  is  noticeable  that  the  names  of  the  latest  rebnilders  of  the  temple  are 
Dravidian  apparently  Bombay  lUmAthis. 
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tion  is  still  kept  between  Ekvira  and  the  old  Baddhist  relio-Bhrine 
which  the  people  call  the  throne  of  king  Dharma  the  eldest  of  the 
Pdndav  brothers.  If  their  wish  is  granted,  people  promise  to  walk 
a  certain  number  of  times  round  fikvira's  shrine.  But  -as  HkTin's 
image  is  cut  in  the  hill  side  they  cannot  walk  round  it.  So  on  tbe 
March. April  high  days,  a  large  arched  wooden  frame  with  a 
revolving  paper  lantern  in  the  centre,  is  set  in  the  body  of  the  rock- 
temple  sis  or  seven  yards  in  front  of  the  relic-shrine.  Those  who 
have  made  a  vow  to  Ekvira  make  the  promised  number  of  circles 
round  the  relic-shrine  which  is  in  good  repair  and  has  the  words 
Dharma  Bija  painted  across  the  base  of  the  tee  that  crowns  the 
dome. 

The  caves  consist  of  a  large  chapel  or  chatty  a  cave  and  several 
dwelling  caves  or  mharcbs  some  of  them  much  ruined.  The  chapel 
cave  isy  without  exception,  the  largest  and  finest  of  its  class. 
,  The  cave  resembles,  to  a  great  extent,  an  early  Christian  church  in 
its  arrangements,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  temunatiiig 
in  an  apse  or  semi-dome,  round  which  the  aisle  is  carried.  The 
general  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  1 24  feet  3  inches  from  Uie 
entrance  to  the  back  wall  by  45  feet  6  inches  in  width.  The  aide 
aisles,  however,  are  very  much  narrower  than  in  Christian  churches^ 
the  central  one  being  25  feet  7  inches,  so  that  the  others  are  onlj 
10  feet  wide  including  the  thickness  of  the  pillars. 

*'  Fifteen^  pillars  on  each  side  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles ; 
each  pillar  has  a  tall  base,  an  octagonal  shaf  t,'andarichly-omament€d 
capital  on  which  kneel  two  elephants,  each  bearing  two  figures 
generally  a  man  and  a  woman,  but  sometimes  two  females,'  all  very 
much  better  executed  than  such  ornaments  usually  are.'  The  seven 
pillars  behind  the  altar  are  plain  octagonal  piers  without  either  base 
or  capital,  and  the  four  under  the  entrance  gallery  differ  considerably 
from  those  at  the  sides.  The  sculptures  on  the  capitals  supply  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  frieze  and  cornice  in  Grecian  architecture; 
and  in  other  examples  plain  painted  surfaces  occupy  the  same  space. 

>  Dr.  Fergu88on  in  Cave  Temples  of  India,  236.  The  8th  pillar  on  the  right  ■ 
16-Bided,  having,  in  haaao  relievo,  on  the  central  north  face  a  small  cJuutyo^;  on  Uie  rifjtkt 
a  wheel  on  a  support,  with  two  deer  at  the  foot ;  and  on  the  left,  adjacent  aide,  a 
small  representation  of  the  lion-pillar. 

'  On  the  sides  next  the  aisles  are  horses  with  single  riders  on  each,  but  as  is 
nsoidly  the  case  with  the  horse,  they  are  badly  proportioned  and  ill  executed. 

>  Beginning  from  the  inner  end  on  the  east  that  is  next  th«  ddghoba  the  first  of  the 
right  row  of  pillars  has  on  the  east  end  a  ram  with  feet  like  a  hone  and  a  tail  like  a 
tiger ;  the  second  pillar  on  the  east  a  horse  with  dew  cape  and  an  ordinary  hone ; 
the  third  pillar  has  a  horse  on  the  east  and  a  sphinx  on  the  west ;  tbe  fourth  a  hone 
east  and  a  boll  west ;  the  fifUi  a  horse  east  and  a  horse  west ;  the  sixth  a  horae  aasi 
and  a  hoxae  west ;  the  seventh  a  horse  east  and  a  ball  west ;  the  eighth  two  hanem ; 
the  ninth  a  horse  east  and  a  ball  west ;  the  tenth  two  horses ;  the  eleventh  a  boll 
east  and  a  horse  west ;  the  twelfth  two  hones ;  the  thirteenth  two  horaaa  ;  the 
fourteenth  a  bull  east  and  a  horse  west ;  the  fifteenth  both  elephants.  Over  the  wert 
side  of  the  fourteenth  pillar  a  woman's  figure  is  cut  between  tne  horses. 

The  inside  fisures  on  the  left  row  of  capitals  are  on  the  fifteenth  or  next  the  door, 
a  bull  west  ana  a  horse  east ;  on  the  fourteenth  a  bull  west  and  a  horse  eaat ;  on  tiie 
•  thirteentii  a  bull  west  and  a  hone  eaat ;  on  the  twelfth  a  bull  and  a  hone  ;  on  the 
eleventh  a  bull  or  buffido  and  a  horse  ;  on  the  tenth  a  bull  and  horse ;  on  the  ninth 
a  ball  and  horse  ;  on  the  eighth  a  bull  and  hone  ;  on  the  seventh  a  bull  and  hone ; 
on  the  sixth  a  bull  and  horse ;  on  the  fifth  a  bull  and  sphinx ;  on  the  fourth  a  boH 
and  horse  ;  on  the  third  a  horse  and  bull ;  on  the  s<)fipna  a  horse  and  bull ;  mad  on 
the  lint  two  horses.  On  the  eaat  side  of  the  second  pillar  are  a  couple  of  daaciaf 
male  and  female  figures. 
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AboYQ  this^  springs  ihe  roof,  semicircular  in  general  section,  but 
somewhat  stilted  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  its  height  greater  than 
the  semi-diameter.  It  is  ornamented,  even  at  this  day,  by  a  series 
of  wooden  ribs,  probably  coeval  with  the  excavation,  which  prove 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  roof  is  not  a  copy  of  a 
masonry  arch,  but  of  some  sort  of  timber  construction  which  we 
cannot  now  very  well  understand.^' 

-  Immediately  under  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse  is  placed  the 
ddghoba — ^in  this  instance  a  plain  dome  on  a  two-storeyed  circular 
drum — ^similar  to  the  Bedsa  relic-shrine,  the  upper  margins  of  each 
section  surrounded  by  the  rail  ornament,  and  just  under  the 
lower  of  these  are  a'  series  of  holes  or  mortices,  about  six  inches 
deep,  for  the  fastenings  of  a  covering  or  a  woodwork  frame,  which 
probably  supported  ornamental  hangings.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
capital  of  the  usual  form,  very  like  that  at  Bedsa,  and  on  this 
stands  a  wooden  umbrella,  much  blackened  by  age  and  smoke,  but 
almost  entire.  The  canopy  is  circular,  carved  on  the  under  surface, 
and  droops  on  two  sides  only,  the  front  and  rear,  the  seven  central 
boards  being  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  plane,  and  those  towards 
the  front  and  back  canted  each  a  little  more  than  its  neighbour. 

In  the  top  of  the  capital,  near  the  north-west  comer,  is  a  hole 
about  ten  inches  deep,  covered.by  a  slab  about  ten  inches  square 
and  four  inches  thick,  doubtless  the  receptacle  for  the  relic,  which 
however  has  been  removed.  Round  the  upper  edge  of  the  capital 
are  mortice  holes,  eight  in  number  or  three  to  each  face,  by  which 
some  coronal  or  other  ornament  was  attached. 

"Opposite  this,"  to  continue  Dr.  Pergusson's  account,  "is  the 
entrance,  consisting  of  three  doorways  under  a  gallery,  exactly 
corresponding  with  our  rood-loft,  one  leading  to  the  centre  and  one 
to  each  of  the  side  aisles  ;  and  over  the  gallery  the  whole  end  of  the 
hall  is  open  as  in  all  these  chaitya  halls,  forming  one  great  window, 
through  which  all  the  light  is  admitted.  This  great  window  is 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  exactly  resembles  those 
used  as  ornaments  on  the  facade  of  this  cave,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
Bhdja,  Bedsa,  and  at  Konddne,  and  which  are  met  with  everywhere 
at  this  age.  Within  the  arch  is  a  framework  or  centering  of  wood 
standing  free.  This,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is,  like  the  ribs  of  the 
interior,  coeval  with  the  building ;  at  all  events,  if  it  has  been 
renewed,  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  form,  for  it  is  found 
repeated  in  stone  in  all  the  niches  of  the  facade  over  the  doorways, 
and  generally  as  an  ornament  everywhere  and  with  the  Buddhist 
'  rail,'  copied  from  S&nchi,  forms  the  most  usual  ornament  of  the 
style. 

'*  The  presence  of  the  woodwork  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any 
were  wanted,  that  there  were  no  arches  of  construction  in  any  of 
these  Buddhist  buildings.  There  neither  were  nor  are  any  in  any 
Indian  building  anterior  to  the  Mnhammadan  conquest,  and  very 
few,  indeed,  in  any  Hindu  building  afterwards. 

"  The  outer  porch  is  considerably  wider  than  the  body  of  the 
building,  being  52  feet  wide  by  15  feet  deep,  and  is  closed  in 
front  by  a  screen,  composed  of  two  stout  octagonal  pillars,  without 
either  base  or  capital,  supporting  what  is  now  a  plain  mass  of  rock, 
but  which  was  once  ornamented  by  a  wooden  gallery,  forming  the 
B  866-58 
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Ohaptar  ZIY.      principal  ornament  of  the  facade.    Above  this  a  dwarf  cxiIoniiidR 

p^2[^^  or  attic  of  foor  columns  -between  pilasters  admitted  lig'ht  to  th 

great  window,  and  this  again  was  surmounted  bj  a  wooden  comia 

K^tuO^vr      ^^  ornament  of  some  sort,  though  we  cannot  now  restore  itj  since 

Ctm  Detnili,        ^^^  ^^^  mortices  remain  that  attached/' 

The  veranda  of  the  great  cathedral  cave  had  two  eight-sided 
pillars  and  two  pilasters.  Inside  of  this  on  each  end  was  a  rail  and 
above  the  rail  three  elephants.  Above  the  elephants  is  a  second 
railing  into  which  have  been  let  later  seated  Buddhas  of  about  tbe 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  then  a  plain  belt  of  stone  with  inacriptioiifl^^ 
then  a  railing,  above  this  two  temple  doors  and  two  couples  men  and 
women  dancing,  those  on  the  right  specially  well  formed  and  carvBd 
Above  the  dancing  couples  is  a  plam  band,  then  a  rail,  then  tm 
windows  and  two  doors,  again  a  rail,  then  two  windows  and  tm 
doors,  again  a  rail,  and,  above  the  rail,  two  windows  and  two  doon^ 
then  top  rail  and  roof  smooth  and  weU  dressed. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  is  a  central  and  two  side-doon 
with  horseshoe  arches  over  each.  On  each  side  of  the  oentnl 
doorway  are  a  pair  of  male  and  female  figures  naked  to  the  waist 
The  couple  on  the  visitor's  right  are  standing,  the  woman  with  her 
left  leg  turned  behind  her  right  leg  and  her  hands  broken.  The 
man  has  his  hand  on  her  right  shoulder.  The  woman  has  he^Tj 
anklets  and  a  waistband  hanging  to  her  knee.  Her  right  arm  ii 
broken  above  the  elbow ;  her  left  arm  is  passed  behind  the  maxL 
The  woman  has  heavy  earrings.  Her  hair  is  plain  and  drawn  fv 
over  her  brow  and  there  a  is  large  round  brow-mark.  The  man  baa 
his  hair  piled  in  ascetic  or  jata  coils  rising  into  a  central  cocksoomh 
He  wears  heavy  earrings  and  a  waistband  hanging  to  his  feet.  To 
the  visitor's  right  of  the  pair  is  a  Buddha  with  an  aureole  and  seated 
on  a  lotus  throne  supported  by  two  N^gas.  On  each  side  are 
small  figures.  On  each  side  of  Baddha  is  a  mace-bearer  and  % 
fly  whisk-bearer  and  above  them  two  comer  figures.  To  the  right  is 
another  man  and  woman  much  like  the  other  pair. 

Below  the  original  rail  has  been  cut  into  a  group  of  figoresi,  a 
seated  teaching  Buddha  in  the  centre,  two  side  supporters  and  two 
small  cherubs  in  the  corner  above.  Further  east,  at  the  end  of  Ihe 
recess,  are  two  figures.  The  man  on  the  right  has  a  big  turban, 
five  bracelets  on  the  right  hand,  and  his  legs  as  if  he  was  walking. 
The  woman  has  many  bracelets  on  her  arm,  a  necklace  with  a 
central  pendant  like  a  Ling^yat  box,  double  anklets,  and  crossed 
legs  the  right  leg  in  front.  To  the  left  of  the  central  door  the  first 
figure  is  a  woman  who  stands  with  her  feet  crossed  and  her  arms 
thrown  up  clasped  palm  to  palm  over  her  head  with  long  gloves  up 
to  her  elbow.  Her  earrings  are  elaborate  and  her  necklace  falls  in 
a  stomache.  The  man  on  the  visitor's  left  has  a  bunch  in  his  left 
hand  held  over  his  shoulder.  He  has  three  plain  bracelets  and  his 
right  hand  hanging  by  his  side  holds  his  waistband.  To  the  left 
in  a  square  frame  is  a  central  standing  Padmap&mi,  his  right 
hand  blessing  and  his  left  hand  holding  a  lotus.  He  stands 
on  a  lotus  throne  and  on  either  side  are  small  worshipping  ^ures. 
On  each  side  of  Padmap^ni  are  two  figures.     In  the  comers  above 

1  See  below  p.  4W. 
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are  two  small  seated  Baddhas  both  teaching.  Above  are  two 
Baddhas  with  a  mace-bearer  below.  To  the  left  are  a  big  pair.  On 
the  visitor's  right  is  a  man  with  his  left  hand  held  np  and  open, 
his  hair  in  the  ascetic  rolls.  His  waistcloth  is  tied  in  a  brow  on 
his  left  hip.  His  right  hand  is  on  the  woman's  shoulder.  The 
woman,  who  is  naked  to  the  waist,  stands  leaning  a  little  to  Qio  left 
with  the  left  knee  bent'  against  the  right  knee.  She  wears  a  plain 
flat  headdresiS  which  fits  her  head  tightly,  large  earrings,  and  a  heavy 
necklace  that  &Ils  between  her  breasts.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  her 
left  hip  and  her  right  hand  falls  by  her  sida  Her  lower  arm  is 
covered  to  the  elbow  with  heavy  plain  bracelets. 

Below  this  belt  of  fignres  is  the  Bnddhist  rail,  part  of  which  about 
four  feet  broad  on  the  left,  has  been  cut  into  a  group  with  a  seated 
snake-canopied  Buddha  in  the  centre.  Above  are  two  small  floating 
figures  and  side  attendants  with  single  snake-canopy.  Above  the 
main  frieze  of  figures  is  a  belt  of  two  groups,  the  Buddha  to  the  left 
thinking,  the  Suddha  to  the  right  teaching,  and  with  flywhisk 
bearers  at  each  side.  The  left  or  thinking  Buddha  sits  under  an 
arch,  the  right  or  preaching  Buddha  has  a  great  aureole.  Above 
is  a  plain  belt  of  rock  with  inscriptions^  and  above  that  a  rail.  Then 
there  is  the  great  central  horseshoe  arch  with  the  side  space  filled 
with  cave  door  and  window  carvings. 

At  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  at  the  foot  is  a  Buddhist  rail, 
then  three  well-carved  broken  trunked  elephants  with  excellent 
ears  and  expressions.  Between  the  centre  and  the  west  elephant 
a  group  of  a  seated  teaching  Buddha  with  side  flywhisk  bearers  is 
carved  on  the  back  wall.  Above  the  three  elephants  was 
originally  a  three  feet  broad  belt  of  Buddhist  railing  cut  into  three 
groups  of  thinking  Buddhas  with  side  supporters.  The  back  wall 
of  the  veranda  has  at  the  foot  a  central  and  two  side  doors  and 
three  bands  of  Buddhist  railings,  one  close  to  the  ground,  a 
second  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  doors,  and  the  third  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  lowest  rail  was  the  biggest. 
Below  the  top  rail  was  a  plain  belt  of  rock.  The  space  between  the 
second  and  tne  third  railing  was  originally  plain.  The  lowest  rail 
was  given  by  two  men  and  there  is  an  inscription  above  it  to  say 
so.     On  the  left  is  a  defaced  inscription.' 

On  each  side  of  each  of  the  doors  is  a  male  and  female  figure. 
On  the  visitor's  left  is  a  man  and  woman  in  the  S^^takami  style  of 
dress  with  many  ornaments  and  a  broad  waistbelt.  Perhaps  the 
inscriptions  above  the  north  or  right  pair  and  above  the  pair  on  th& 
front  wall  are  of  about  the  same  time.* 

'J^he  doorways  were  made  about  the  same  time.  The  images  cut 
in  the  central  railing  are  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  atfd*  below 
the  group  is  a  teachmg  Buddha  and  above  two  angels  bringing  a 
crown.  A  man  worships  a  tope.  Below  are  two  deer.  At  the  lower 
right  comer  the  female  figure  with  the  high  headdress  is  probably 
the  woman  who  got  the  group  carved.  The  mortar  work  round 
the  central  .door  is  Mar&tha  made  by  a  landholder  named  Anna 
Goitrikar  about  1780. 
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At  the  north  or  left  end  of  the  veranda  at  the  foot  is  a  railingj 
then  three  elephants  with  broken  tusks^  then  a  rail  which  has  been  cut 
into  three  groups  of  Buddhas.  The  left  group  is  unfinished.  The 
groups  belong  to  the  Great  Way  or  Mah^yan  style  and  have^  instead 
of  fly  whisk  bearers,  Bodhisattvas  probably  of  about  a.T),400-500. 
Above  is  the  original  inscription  of  the  maker  of  the  cave.  Above 
this  is  a  band  of  rail  pattern,  then  two  temple  doors  with  two  well 
carved  groups  of  men  and  women.  Above  this  all  the  work  is  as  it 
was  origiually  cut,  four  rows  of  church  fronts  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  railing,  the  tlireo  topmost  without  figures.  The 
groups  of  dttuciug  men  and  women  in  the  lower  friezes  are  well 
carved. 

In  front  of  the  outer  screen  stands  the  Lion-pillar,  a  plain 
slightly  tapering  sixteen-sided  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  capital  of 
the  same  style  as  those  in  the  portico  at  Bedsa.  On  this  stand  four 
lions,  their  hinder  parts  joined,  but  there  is  no  hole  or  mortice  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  emblem  in  metal  or  wood  was  raised 
over  them.  The  pillar  stood  on  a  raised  circular  basement  or  dram, 
carved  with  the  rail-pattern,  but  now  defaced.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  render  it  more  than  probable  that,  as  at  Eanheri  and 
Kailas  at  Elura,  there  was  a  corresponding  pillar  at  the  opposite 
side,  the  base  of  which  is  covered  by  the  modern  Ekvira  temple. 
The  cap  of  the  existing  pillar  is  connected  with  the  screen-wall  by 
an  attachment  of  rock,  in  which  is  cut  a  large  square  mortice;  and 
over  the  modern  temple,  on  the  south  side,  there  remains  two-thirds 
of  a  corresponding  attachment  with  a  similar  mortice,  as  if  to  hold 
a  beam  horizontally  across  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  screen. 
The  other  pillar  doubtless  suppoi*ted  the  chakra  or  wheel  the 
emblem  of  the  law. 

In  the  veranda  and  body  of  the  great  chapel  cave  are  nineteen 
inscriptions. 

On  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  on  a  deep  flat  moulding  over  the 
heads  of  three  large  elephants  is  inscription  1  which  records  : 

'*  Beth  Bhutapa'la  from  Vejayanti  has  establiahed  a  rook-manaion 
the  xnoBt  exoeUent  in  Jaxnbudvipa." 

On  the  lion-pillar  or  Sinhastambha  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 

inscription  2  which  records  : 

*'  From  Agimitranaka,  son  of  GK>ti.  a  great  warrior,  a  Maratha<f  X  the 
gift  of  a  lion-piUar." 

On  the  right  end  of  the  veranda  below  the  feet  of  the  elephants 
is  inscription  3  which  records  : 

*'  The  gift  of,  first,  two  elephants,  and  above  and  below  the  ele- 
phants a  (rail-pattern)  moulding  by  the  venerable  reverend 
O^hadanta)  Indadeva." 

Over  the  right-hand  side  door  is  inscription  4  which  records : 
"The  gift  of  a  door  by  Sihadata,  a  perftimer.  from  DhennkalEata.** 

A  pillar  of  the  open  screen  in  front  of  the  veranda  has  two 
inscriptions  5  and  6.     The  upper  inscription  5  records  ; 
"The  gift  of  Br *^ 


holder." 


gift  of  Bha'yila  the  mother  of  Maha'deranaka,  a  hooie- 


1  Vejayanti  is  probably  Banav^i  in  North  Kinara.    Compare  Bombay  Oazotteer, 
XV.  Part  II.  77,  264. 
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and  the  lower  inscription  6  records  : 

*'  Sa'mika,  son  of  Venuvasa,  a  carpenter,  a  native  of  Dhenuka'kata* 
made  the  doorway,  and above  the  door." 

In9ide^  on  the  left  hand  fourth  pillar  is  inscription  7  which  records 

*'  The  gift  of  a  piUar  by  Bihadhaya,  a  Tavana,  firom  Dhenuka'kata.** 
On  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  nave  on  the  shaft  of  the  fifth        In8cripU<m  8. 
pillar  is  inscription  8  which  records  : 

"  The  gift  of  the  ooet  of  a  piUar  by  Sa'timita,  flrom  Bopa'raka,  out  of 
respeot  for  his  maternal  unole  the  Bhadanta  Dhamutaraya,  by  his 
(».e:,  Uie  Bbadanta's)  disciple  and  sister's  son  Batimita,  the  son  of 
Nanda',  with  his  mother  and  father." 

Below  inscription  8   in  clear-cut  letters  is  inscription  9  which 

records : 

"  The  gift  of  a  pillar  containing  relics,  by  Ba'timita.  from  Bopa'raka, 
sister's  son  of  Bhadanta  Dhamutaraya." 

On  the  same  side  on  the  shaft  of  the  third  pillar  is  inscription 
10  which  records : 


Inscription  9, 


'*  (The  gift  of)  of  Dhama,  a  Tavana  firom  Dhenuka'kata.'* 
On  the  same  side  on  the  shaft  of  the  seventh  pillar  is  inscription 
1 1  which  records  :  ' 

"The  gift  of  a  pillar  by  Mitadevanaka,  son  of  Usabhadata  firom 
Dhenuka'kata.*' 

On  the  inner  face  of  the  gallery  is  inscription  12  which  records : 

"  (Gift)  of  Asa'dhamita',  a  nun " 

Oatvide  on  the  upper  frieze  to  the  right  of  the  central  door  is 

inscription  13  which  records^*:. 

"  To  the  Perfect.  Usabhadata,  son  of  Dinika  and  son-in-law  of  the 
king  Ehahara'ta  Khatapa  Nahapa'na,  the  giver  of  800,000  cows— 
having  given  gold,  and  being  a  visitot  to  the  tirth  at  the  Bana'sa' 
river;  the  giver  of  sixteen  viUageslto  gods  and  Bra'hmans;  at  the 
holy  place  Fabha'sa  the  giver  of  eight  wives  to  Bra'hmans;  and  who 
caused  800,000  cows  to  be  given ;  and  who  at  Valuraka  gave  the 
viUage  of  BUirajakato  the  Sangha  of  ascetics  firom  the  four  quarters 
residing  in  the  lena,  all  dwelling  there  for  the  support  during  the 
rainy  season." 

To  the  left  of  the  central  door  and  over  the  sculptores  is  inscription 
14  which  records : 

"King  Va'sithiputa,  the  iUustrious  lord  (Sa'misiri)  [Pnluma'yi) 
in  the  year  seventh  (TX  of  summer  the  fifth  (5)  fortnight,  and  first 
a)  day.  On  that  day  Bomadeva,  a  great  warrior,  the  son  of  Vasithi 
and  of  Mitadeva  the  son  of  Kosiki,  a  great  warrior  of  the  Okhala- 
kiyas,  gave  a  village  to  the  Bangha  of  Valuraka.  This  gift  is  for  the 
repairs  of  the  Valuraka  Iienas." 

Over  the  male  and  female  figures  to  the  right  of  the  right  of  the 
right-hand  side  door  is  inscription  15  which  records : 
"Gift  of  a  pair  by  the  Bhikshu  Bhadasama." 

Over  another  pair  of  figures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  end 
of  the  outer  screen  or  front  of  the  veranda  is  inscription  16  which 
records  :  •<  q^  ^f  ,^  ^g^  ^y  the  Bhikshu  Bhadasama '» 


Imcripiion  10, 
Inacription  IL 

InacripUon  1$. 
Ineeripticn  IS, 


Inacription  14» 


InBcr^aUon  15, 
iMcription  16» 


1  Compare  Bombay  Gaietteer,  XVI.  569-578. 

>  Valuraka  appears  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  the  monastic   establishment  at 
K^le. 
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To  the  left  of  the  central  door  on  a  piece  of  rail-pattern  carving 
below  the  Bcalptares  is  inscription  1 7  which  records  : 

*' the  siAof  STadik*  hj  the  motherof Smuaha'.'* 

Low  down  and  to  the  right  of  the  central  door  is  inscriptioii  18 
which  records: 

**Tlii»  gift  of  ftTwUka'  (ndl-oniaiiMnt)1yj  tlM  nun  Kodi  mofOkmr  of 
mwnilVi    MAdebrVftdika." 

Jost  over  an  imaf;e  of  Baddha  inserted  at  a  later  date  between 
the  central  and  right-hand  door  is  inscription  19.  It  is  dated  the 
19th  year  of  V&sisthipntra's  time,  and  records  a  bene&ction  to  the 
Bhikshas  by  the  tilnkd&r  of  M&malai  the  modem  M4val.^ 

On  the  north-west  of  the  lion-pilliur  are  some  cells,  and  a  water- 
cistern,  into  which  a  ddghoba  that  had  stood  on  the  roof  o£  it  has 
fallen.  North  from  this  is  a  large  excavation,  more  than  100  feet  in 
length,  bat  very  irregnlar :  it  apparently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
vihdraa,  in  which  all  the  dividing  walls  have  been  destroyed.  At 
the  north  end  of  it  are  several  cells,  still  nearly  entire,  three  water- 
cisterns,  and  a  small  relic  shrine  or  ddghoba. 

Above  these  is  a  vihdra,  about  28  feet  by  27  and  8  feet  high, 
with  four  cells  in  each  side  and  five  in  the  back,  six  of  them  with 
benches  or  beds  of  stone  as  in  most  of  the  older  vihAras,  and  in  one 
is  a  ladder  up  to  a  stair  leading  to  the  cave  abova  The  front  of 
this  cave,  however,  has  given  way.  Still  higher-  in  the  rock,  and 
reached  by  a  stair  from  the  preceding,  is  another  vihdra,  34s  feet  6 
inches  by  48,  but  not  quite  rectangular,  and  8  feet  11  inches  high. 
It  has  three  cells  in  the  right  end  and  five  in  the  left,  with  six  in 
the  back.  Across  the  left  end  is  a  raised  platform  about  84  feet 
broad  and  18  inches  high,  along  the  front  of  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  wooden  railing  or  screen.  On  the  east  and  south  walla 
are  two  sculptures  of  Buddha,  evidently  of  much  later  workmanship 
than  the  cave.  The  front  wall  is  pierced  with  four  openings,  and 
the  veranda  40  feet  10  inches  long,  7  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
8  inches  high,  has  a  low  screen-wall  in  front,  on  which  stand  four 
columns  between  pilasters.  Outside  this  screen,  at  the  north  end, 
is  a  water-cistern,  and  along  the  front  a  balcoify. 

Further  north  (the  lower  part  of  the  stair  broken  away),  is  another 
vihdra  above  those  first  mentioned.  It  is  about  88]^  feet  long  and 
17  feet  deep,  with  two  cells  in  each  end  and  four  in  the  back,  five 
of  them  with  stone-beds.  In  the  front  wall  are  a  door  and  two 
windows,  but  the  corridor  of  the  veranda  has  given  way.  On  the 
east  wall  of  this  cave  is  inscription  20  which  records : 

**To  tlie  parfeoti  The  Uns  Vasifhlputa  the  iUasferioiis  (aizO 
Falimft'Ti,iii  the  vear  (of  his  reisn)  twentj-four  (24),  in  the  third  (3) 
fortnight  of  the  winter  (hemantft)  months,  tbe  seoond  (2)  day.  Thia 
meritorious  gift  of  a  nine-oelled  mandapa  by  the  (Upa'saka)  layman 
Harapharana»  son  ofSetapharana»  a  Sovaaaka,  native  of  Alrala'masS 
for  the  possession  of  the  flanghaof  the  Maha'sanshas  tmm  tbe  four 
anarters.  Vor  the  oontinuanoe  in  welfare  and  happiness  of  ftkther 
and  mother  and  aU  people  and  living  things.  Xstabllshed  in  the 
twenty-flrst  year,  and  with  me  Bndharakhita  and  his  mother  an 


1  ArchAolo|noal  Survey  of  Western  India  No.  10,  pp.  28 -3d. 
s  Probably  (>bol]ah  at  the  head  of  the  Fenian  Oolf.     Oompare  Bombay  Qasettoer, 
XIII.  421  note  2. 
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Upa'iik*'.   And  in  addition  tlM  meritoriotu  gift  of  another  pMsage 
by  the  mother  of  Budharakhita". 
In  a  recess  over  a  water-cistern  at  the  end  of  the  next  cave  is 
inscription  21  whicli  cannot  be  translated.    The  sense  runs : 

"  In  the  fifth  year  end  of  the  Hemaata-pakaha  (of  some  king— 
poMdbly  Pulnma'yi),  the  female  dieoiple  of  (some)  Bhadanta,  gave  a     - 
lena;  and  a  ■ieter's  daughter  a  Sra'vika'  (or  laio>-gaTe  a  oietem  for 
the    langha  of  aeoetios.    [With  ttie  donor  leTonl  other  iuun«  of  nUtMaoB  v 
•Modated  (but  obUfeemted)  with  Vmhbk,  a  female  difldple.1 

To  the  south  of  the  chaiiya  cave  there  are  also  a  number  of 
excavations^  the  first  being  an  unfinished  hall  about  80^  feet  wide 
by  15]^  feet  deep.  The  next  is  a  small  room  6  feet  hj  7\  and  6  feet 
high,  of  which  the  front  is  broken  away,  with  a  figure  of  Buddha  on 
the  back  wall.  Close  to  this  is  a  water-cistern,  and  beyond  it  a 
vihdra,  S3  feet  8  inches  wide  by  32  feet  10  inches  deep  and  9  feet  5 
inches  high  with  four  cells  (without  beds)  in  the  bacx,  three  in  the 
left  end  and  two  unfinished  ones  in  the  right,  all  having  their  floors 
about  a  foot  higher  than  that  of  the  halL  In  the  middle  of  the  back 
wall  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  seated  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  lotus, 
under  which  is  the  wheel  between  two  deer,  and  b^ind  this  are 
two  small  worshipping  figures.  On  each  side  are  flywhisk  bearers  the 
one  on  his  right  holding  a  lotus  stalk  in  his  left  hand,  and  over  their 
heads  are  vidyadhar<is  ov  heavenly  choristers.  This  hall  bears  evident 
marks  on  the  floor,  ceiling,  and  side  walls,  of  having  been  originally 
only  21  feet  6  inches  deep,  but  afterwards  enlarged. 

The  front  wall  is  pierced  by  a  door  and  two  windows,  and  the 
veranda,  25  feet  long  by  6  feet  4  inches  wide,  has  a  cell  at  the  north 
end  and  two  octagonal  pillars  between  pilasters  in  front,  each  pillar 
being  connected  with  its  adjacent  pilaster  by  a  low  parapet  or  screen 
which  forms  the  back  of  a  bench  on  the  inside,  and  is  divided  out- 
side into  four  plain  sunk  panels,  similar  to  several  at  P&l  near  Mah^ 
in  KoUba,  cave  YI.  at  A^anta  and  others.  To  the  entrance  the 
approach  has  been  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Beyond  this  is  a  small 
unfinished  room,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  hill,  facing  sooth,  is 
another,  ^  feet  5  inches  by  9  feet  and  7  feet  high,  with  a  bench 
along  part  of  the  east  wall.  The  front  has  gone,  but  on  the  wall 
nnder  the  caves  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  (22)  which  records : 
M  To  the  Perftoot.   The  meritorioiia  gift  of  the  aeoetio  Bndharakhita.*' 

A  little  to  the  east,  and  about  5  feet  above  the  footpath,  is 
another  cave,  14  feet  5  inches  by  18  feet  4  inches  and  6^  feet 
high,  with  a  cell  in  the  left  wall  having  a  bench  or  bed.  Beyond  this 
is  a  small  water-cistern. 

From  the  right  side  of  the  great  cave  a  rough  path  clambers 
about  two  hundred  feet  ap  a  bare  rocky  face  to  the  flat  top  of  the 
spur.  Tins,  which,  except  a  very  old  and  gnarled  umhar  tree  at 
the  end,  is  bare  and  baked,  has  the  remains  of  three  buildings  and 
towards  the  west  a  slight  hollow  with  the  earth-filled  mouth  of  an 
old  water  cistern.  The  building  most  to  the  end  of  the  spur  seems 
to  have  been  square  about  17'  x  14^  and  of  brick.  It  was  probably 
either  a  rest-house  or  a  temple.  About  thirty  yards  to  the  north, 
along  the  bare  top  of  the  spur,  the  ground  rises  about  550  feet 
above  the  K&rle  bungalow  into  a  mound  of  rough  undressed  stones 
brick  and  earth  39'  north  and  south  about  all  earth  and  stone 
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except  on  the  west  or  weather  side.  The  stones  are  not  dressed  bat 
flat  and  like  big  bricks.  The  earth  or  clay  is  very  stiff.  The  height 
is  abont  nine  feet  above  the  ground  that  slopes  to  the  west.  A 
few  yards  further  north  is  the  site  of  another  brick  bailding 
probably  a  stupa  most  of  which  has  been  removed.  The  top  of  the 
moundis  650  feet  above  the  Kdrle  bungalow.  About  fifty  yards  further 
north  is  a  flat  rock  which  wa8  perhaps  roughly  carved  into  a  seat. 

In  the  hills  near  Edrle  are  a  number  of  cells  and  rock  cisterns. 
Thus  in  the  hill  above  Devgad  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  K£rle  is 
a  half  finished  vihdra  or  dwelling  cave  with  two  roughly  hewn 
square  pillars  in  front  with  bracket  capitals  and  in  the  back  of  the 
cave  a  door  has  been  begun  as  if  for  a  shrine.  In  the  rising  ground 
to  the  east  of  the  village  is  a  rock-cut  pond  and  some  cattings  as 
if  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  small  cave  and  cistern. 

Again,  on  the  south  side  of  the  village  of  Sheletaua  is  a  large 
covered  rock  cistern,  originally  with  six  openings,  and  high  up  lie 
hill  to  the  north  is  a  large  cavern  under  a  waterfall.  In  the  north 
side  is  a  round  hole  which  has  been  fitted  with  a  cover,  and  was 
perhaps  intended  for  storing  grain.  Beside  this  is  a  small  circular 
chamber  which  may  have  contained  a  structural  relic-shrine  or 
ddghoba.  The  roof  of  the  cave  has  fallen  in^  and  there  has  been 
a  great  flaw  in  the  rock,  which  perhaps  led  to  the  cave  never  being 
finished.  At  Tinkve  still  further  east  are  two  rock  cisterns,  and 
above  Valak  in  the  face  of  the  scarp  is  a  small  round  cell  as  if  for  a 
relic-shrine  and  near  it  a  cave  without  front,  a  slightly  arched  roof 
and  a  cell  at  the  back,  with  a  round  hole  near  the  entrance, 
possibly  a  place  for  holding  stores.  A  flaw  in  the  rock  has 
destroyed  the  back  of  this  excavation.  At  Ayara  to  tho  east  of 
Bh&ja  and  in  several  places  to  the  north-east  of  K&rle  there  are 
also  excavations  mostly  single  cells  for  hermits.^ 

Vir,  about  eight  miles  south  west  of  Jejuri  in  Purandhar,  is  a  large 
village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2715.  At  Vir  are  the  headworks 
of  the  Nira  canaP  and  it  has  a  temple  of  Mhaskoba,  a  modern  Kanbi 
god,  which  enjoys  about  four  acres  of  rent-free  land  assessed  at 
£3  lOa.  (Rs.  35).  A  yearly  fair,  lasting  for  nearly  a  fortnight  and 
attended  by  8000  to  1 0,000  persons,  is  held  at  the  temple  on  the 
full-moon  of  Mdgh  or  February-  March.  The  temple  devotees,  who 
are  called  Yirs  or  heroes,  perform  a  sword  dance  before  the  god  and 
in  their  enthusiasm  often  wound  themselves  and  each  other.  Abont 
1834  an  excited  Dhangar  put  the  hilt  of  his  sword  on  the  ground  and  its 
pointto  his  navel,  and,  falling  on  it,  gashed  his  bowels  so  that  hedied.' 

Yevat,  on  the  Peninsula  railway  twenty-six  miles  east  of  Poena, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  1539,  has  a  station  with  to  its  south 
a  travellers'  bungalow.  The  1880  railway  returns  showed  12,014 
passengers  and  no  goods.  The  Kbadakv&sla  canal  flows  close  to 
Yevat  and  there  is  also  a  large  storage  pond  called  Matoba  whidi 
irrigates  a  considerable  extent  of  land  and  is  fed  by  the  canal  in  ibe 
neighbourhood.^ 

>Cave  Temples  of  India,  242. 

'  DetaUfl  of  the  Nira  canal  are  given  under  Agricalture,  Part  II.  pp.  20  >  24. 

'  Oriental  Chriatian  Spectator,  VIII.  (1837),  133.  *  Mr.  J.  G.  Sf oore,  C.S. 
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GUNPOWDER  FACTORY. 

Thb  following  details  on  the  ingredients  manufacture  and  examination 
and  proof  of  Gunpowder  have  been  contributed  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Wake,  R  A. : 

The  refining  of  saltpetre  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  saltpetre  is  tsuc 
more  soluble  in  hot  tlum  in  cold  water,  while  the  chief  saline  impurities 
found  in  grough  saltpetre  are  almost  equally  soluble  in  either.  Water  at 
212*  holds  about  seven  times  as  much  nitrate  of  potash  or  pure  saltpetre 
in  solution  as  water  at  70®,  If,  therefore,  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre 
be  made  at  a  temperature  of  212'',  and  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  pot- 
assium are  contained  in  the  liquor,  as  the  solution  cools  to  70"*,  six- 
sevenths  of  the  nitre  contained  in.  it  will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  which  can  easily  be  removed,  whereas  the  foreign  salts  will  still 
remain  in  solution  • 

Two  large  refining  coppers,  each  capable  of  holding  about  500  gallons 
are  charged  with  saltpetre  and  water  in  proportions  so  that  when  boiled 
the  whole  of  the  saltpetre  may  be  dissolved.  The  boiling  is  performed 
by  steam  forced  into  the  coppers  through  a  perforated  pipe  running  round 
the  interior  of  the  coppers  near  the  bottom.  In  the  process  of  boiling 
a  good  deal  of  scum  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  is  skim- 
med off  from  time  to  time.  To  assist  it  in  forming,  a  little  glue  is  thrown 
in  when  the  water  begins  to  boil.  By  the  time  the  scum  has  been  cleared 
off,  the  solution  will  be  ready  for  filtering,  when  a  valve  near  the  bottom 
of  each  copper  is  opened  which  allows  the  liquid  to  run  out.  Through 
this  valve  it  passes  to  a  range  of  canvas  filter  bags  or  daulds  which  catch 
all  insoluble  impurities.  Up  to  this  point  the  liquid  is  kept  as  hot  as 
possible,  to  carry  as  much  of  the  pure  saltpetre  in  solution  through  the 
filters  as  practicable.  Care  is  also  taken  that  the  solution  is  not  too  thick 
or  it  will  not  run  easily  through  the  filters.  To  ensure  this  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  should  be  about  1*49.  The  solution  now  free  from 
all  its  insoluble  impurities  runs  from  the  filters  into  large  flat  copper 
coolers  called  crystallizing  pans. 

The  crystallizing  cisterns,  or  coolers,  are  each  twelve  feet  square  and 
about  eleven  inches  deep,  and  the  solution  from  five  to  six  inches  deep. 
The  liquid  is  kept  in  agitation  with  a  long  handled  wooden  hoe,  and  as  it 
cools  fine  crystals  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  If  not  kept  in  agitation, 
large  crystals  would  form,  which  would  enclose  the  liquid  containing 
the  impurities  still  in  solution.  The  crystals  are  from  time  to  time  drawn 
up  to  one  side  of  the  cistern,  the  bottom  of  which  is  raised  so  as  to  form 
an  inclined  plane  to  receive  it.  From  this  the  liquor  drains  off,  and  the 
crystals  looking  almost  like  snow,  and  technicaUy  called  flour,  are  then 
nJced  into  the  washing  dstems.  The  solution  in  the  crystallizing  cistern 
is  not  stirred,  nor  are  the  crystals  removed,  after  the  temperature  foils 
below  100%  as  the  crystals  are  then  deposited  so  slowly,  but  it  is  left  to 
cool,  when  large  crystals  form  which  are  treated  as  rough  nitre. 
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The  washing  cisterns  are  about  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  deep,  and  are  fitted  with  a  fake  bottom  of  wood  pierced 
with  holes.  In  front  below  the  false  bottom  is  a  plug  hole.  The  cistern 
being  now  nearly  full  of  saltpetre,  distilled  water  is  poured  from  a  rose 
above  each  cistern  enough  to  cover  the  saltpetre,  and  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  cistern  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  after  which  it  is  run  off 
from  a  tap  at  the  bottom.  This  is  repeated  by  another  washing,  but 
now  the  water  is  not  run  off  till  next  morning.  If  not  enough,  a  third 
washing  is  sometimes  given.  The  saltpetre  is  now  ready  and  placed  in 
the  store  bins.     A  solution  of  the  saltpetre  should  now  be  tested  as  follows  : 

(a)  With  blue  and  red  litmus  paper  for  acids  or  alkalies  ;  (6)  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  presence  of  chlorides, 
a  milky  appearance  indicating  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  chloride  of 
silver,  this  is  a  very  delicate  test ;  and  (c)  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  for  the  presence  of  sulphates,  which  would  give  the  insoluble 
sulphate  of  baryta.  The  refining  operation  over,  there  remains  saltpetre  in 
the  crystallizing  coolers,  which  has  formed  into  large  crystals  since  the 
stirring  of  the  liquid  ceased,  and  which  contains  impurities.  This  is  used  as 
grough  in  the  next  day's  refining.  There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  liquid, 
more  or  less  impure,  containing  saltpetre,  both  in  the  crystallizing  coolers 
and  in  the  tank  into  which  the  water  used  from  the  washing  Tats  has 
been  drained. 

In  other  Gunpowder  factories  the  collection  of  the  saltpetre  in  this 
liquor  forms  an  important  and  expensive  part  in  the  process  of  refining, 
and  is  effected  by  boiling  down  the  liquid  (amounting  to  from  600  to  8O0 
gallons)  to  about  a  quarter  of  its  original  bulk,  when  the  remainder  is 
run  through  filters  into  pans  and  collected.  When  it  has  crystallized  the 
saltpetre  so  collected  is  used  as  grough  during  the  next  day's  refining. 

The  boiling  down  of  such  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  fuel,  and  adds  much  to  the  expense  of  refining.  To  avoid  this, 
advantage  has  been  taken  here  of  the  dry  climate  of  the  Deocan,  and 
the  whole  process  of  evaporation  is  carried  on  without  expense  by  pouring 
the  water  into  a  large  empty  masonry  reservoir  (which  it  covers  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch),  and  letting  it  evaporate  of  itself.  This  it  does 
in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year  ;  the  saltpetre  contained  in  it  forming  in  crystals  during  the  process 
and  being  afterwards  collected  and  used  as  grough  on  the  next  day's 
refining.  This  plan  is  not  practicable  in  the  rains,  but  enough  saltpetre 
can  be  refined  during  the  dry  months  to  last  through  the  monsoon  till 
evaporation  can  again  be  carried  on. 

The  extraction  of  saltpetre  from  powder  sweepings  and  from  damaged 
powder  is  a  process  which  has  to  be  carried  out  in  all  Gunpowder  factories. 
As  usually  effected  it  is  a  very  dirty  troublesome  and  expensiTe 
operation.  The  saltpetre  contained  in  condemned  gunpowder,  and 
also  in  the  sweepings  from  the  factory,  is  extracted  by  boiling  with 
water  in  coppers  holding  about  400  gallons  each,  and  filtering  the  solution 
first  through  coarse  canvas  and  a  second  time  through  dauUs.  The  liquor 
containing  the  saltpetre  is  then  evaporated  down,  filtered,  and  ciystaUized 
in  pans  as  before.  The  charcoal  and  sulphur  left  in  both  sets  of  filters  is 
again  boiled  before  being  thrown  away.  About  94  per  cent,  of  the 
saltpetre  contained  in  powder  can  be  recovered  by  extraction^  against  the 
value  of  which  must  be  set  the  cost  of  labour  and  fueL  At  this  factoiy 
however  the  operation  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  process 
.  consists  of  putting  the  powder  sweepings  or  daina^  powder  into  lai|^ 
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porous  earthenware  vessels  which  are  then  filled  up  with  cold  water. 
This  water  filters  through  the  vessels  into  copper  troughs  in  a  few  hours, 
taking  with  it  as  much  saltpetre  as  cold  water  can  hold  in  solution.  A 
fresh  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  the  vessels  every  momiug  for  about 
a  week,  by  which  time  nearly  all  the  saltpetre  has  been  extracted.  About 
two  per  cent,  of  the  saltpetre  remains  unextracted  with  the  sulphur  and 
charcoal  in  the  vessels.  All  the  water  is  then  poured  into  the  reservoir 
to  evaporate  and  within  twenty-fottr  hours  the  crystals  of  saltpetre  can 
be  collected  and  are  afterwards  used  as  grough  saltpetre. 

As  a  general  rule  the  wood  should  be  cut  when  the  sap  is  up,  as  it  can 
be  then  most  easily  stripped  of  its  bark,  but  in  the  case  of  Cajanus 
indicus  or  tur  wood  it  is  cut  when  the  crop  is  rijpe  and  has  to  be  soaked 
in  water  before*  the  barik  comes  off  easily,  l^e  wood  yields  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal.  Being  cut  into  lengths  of  three  feet,  the 
wood  is  packed  into  iron  cylindrical  cases  called  slips,  which  are  three 
feet  six  inches  long  and  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  care  being 
taken  that  the  wood  is  as  much  the  same  size  as  possible.  The  lid  is 
fastened  on,  two  openings  being  left  in  the  slip  at  the  bottom  of  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  dips  are  then  placed  in  horizontal  cylinders 
or  retorts,  the  end  with  openings  (one  below  and  the  other  above)  first. 
The  retorts,  which  have  openings  at  the  far  end  to  correspond  with  those 
in  the  slips,  are  closed  by  tight-fitting  iron  doors.  The  retorts  are  built 
into  the  wall,  with  furnaces  so  arrang^  underneath  as  to  admit  of  the 
accurate  regulation  of  heat  throughout  the  operation  of  charring.  This 
occupies  about  four  hours  for  R.  F.  Q.,  eight  hours  for  R.  F.  O.  2,  and  two 
or  three  hours  for  cannon  powders.  The  flames  surround  the  retorts,  the 
heat  acting  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
The  gases  from  the  wood  pass  out  from  the  upper  hole  in  the  slip,  and  the 
tar  through  the  lower  hole  (both  holes  corresponding  with  holes  in  the 
retort)  into  pipes  communicating  with  the  furnace  in  which  they  are- 
burnt.  This  saves  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel.  When  the  wood  has 
been  sufficiently  charred,  which  is  known  by  the  violet  colour  of  the 
flame  from  the  burning  gas,  indicating  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide, 
the  slip  is  withdrawn  by  tackling  placed  in  a  large  iron  case  or  cooler, 
covered  with  a  close-fitting  lid,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  which  takes  about  four  hours ;  and  the  charcoal  is  then 
emptied  into  smaller  coolers  and  sent  to  store.  The  charcoal  is  carefully 
looked  over  and  picked  by  hand,  to  see  that  it  is  all  properly  and  evenly 
burnt,  and  that  no  rivets  from  the  slips  have  broken  off.  It  is  then  kept 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  in  store,  before  being  ground,  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  spontaneous  combustion,  to  which  charcoal  is  liable  when 
ground  directly  after  burning.  This  arises  from  the  heat  generated  by 
the  very  rapid  absorption  and  condensation  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  the 
finely  powdered  substance.  The  charcoal  for  cannon  powders  is  burnt  a 
short  time  at  a  high  temperature  and  is  called  Black  Coal.  That  for  small 
arms  is  burnt  for  a  longer  time  at  a  low  temperature  and  is  called  red 
coal.  "  Black  coal "  should  be  jet  black  in  colour,  its  fracture  should 
show  a  clear  velvet-like  surface,  it  should  be  light  and  sonorous  when 
dropped  on  a  hard  surface,  .and  so  soft  as  not  to  scratch  polished  copper. 
Slack-burnt  charcoal,  that  is  charcoal  prepared  at  a  very  low  temperar 
ture,  is  at  once  known  by  its  reddish  brown  colour,  especially  when 
ground ;  this  colour  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  R.  F.  G.  2  powder  up  to 
the  glazing  process.  Charcoal  burnt  at  a  very  high  temperature  is  known 
by  its  hardness  metallic  ring  and  greater  density.  - ., 
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The  Sulphur  used  in  the  process  of  refining  is  of  the  best  quality.  It 
undergoes  a  rough  purification  before  importation,  leaving  about  three  to 
four  per  cent  of  earthy  impurities  which  have  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  second 
distillation.  The  refining  apparatus  is  very  simple.  A  large  iron  melting 
pot  or  retort  is  set  in  brickwork,  about  three  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a 
furnace  underneath  ;  this  retort  has  a  heavy  movable  lid,  which  is  luted 
into  the  pot  with  clay,  and  in  the  lid  is  a  four-inch  opening,  closed  by  an 
iron  conical  plug  that  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  From  &e  melting  pot, 
lead  two  pipes,  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  fifteen-inch  to  a  large 
circular  dome,  and  the  other  five-inch  to  an  iron  receiving  pot^  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  melting  pot.  The  latter  pipe  has  an  iron  casing  or 
jacket  round  it,  through  which  cold  water  is  allowed  to  circulate.  The 
communication  of  these  pipes  with  the  melting  pot  can  be  shut  off  or 
opened  as  required  by  valves  worked  from  without. 

The  process  of  refining  consists  of  melting  the  grough  sulphur  in  the 
melting  pot  and  allowing  it  to  distil  over  into  the  receiving  pot,  and  is 
carried  out  at  other  factories  in  the  following  way  ; 

About  5  J  cwts.  of  grough  sulphur  is  placed  in  the  pot  each  morning. 
Tlie  fire  being  lighted,  the  conical  cast-iron  plug  is  left  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  lid  of  the  pot,  the  passage  into  the  dome  is  opened,  and  that  into  the 
receiving  pot  closed.  The  heat  is  maintained  for  three  hours,  till  the 
sulphur  is  of  a  proper  temperature  for  distillation.  The  vapour  which 
first  rises  from  the  pot  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
passes  into  the  dome  falls  down  condensed  as  flowers  of  sulphur.  But  at 
the  end  of  three  hours  the  vapour  becomes  of  a  deep  reddish  brown 
colour,  showing  that  the  temperature  of  the  melted  sulphur  has  reached 
the  proper  point.  The  plug  must  then  be  inserted  in  the  lid,  the  com* 
munication  to  the  dome  closed,  and  that  leading  to  the  receiving  pot 
opened,  allowing  the  heavy  vapour  to  pass  through  the  pipe  surrounded 
with  the  water  jacket,  by  means  of  which  a  constant  circulation  of  cold 
water  is  kept  up  round  it  In  this  way  the  sulphur  vapour  is  condensed, 
and  runs  down  into  the  receiving  pot  as  a  clear  orange  liquid  resembling 
treacle  in  colour  and  consistency.  When  nearly  all  has  passed  over  into 
the  receiving  pot,  which  can  be  known  by  the  jacket  getting  cold,  the 
pipe  communicating  with  the  receiving  pot  is  again  closed,  and  the  fluid 
sulphur  left  about  an  hour  to  get  sujfficiently  cool  (not  below  220*^)  to 
ladle  out  into  the  moulds  (wooden  tubes  saturated  with  water  to  keep  the 
sulphur  out  of  the  cracks)  ;  at  the  same  time  the  furnace  doors  are  thrown 
back,  and  the  communication  with  the  dome  re-opened,  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  vapour  may  pass  into  it ;  the  impurities  all  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  melting  pot,  and  are  thrown  away.  The  flowers  of  sulphur  thus 
obtained,  being  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  are  treated  as 
grough  sulphur.  The  crystalline  sulphur,  after  being  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  moulds,  is  broken  up  and  put  into  barrels  ready  to  be  ground. 

Refined  sulphur  may  be  tested  as  follows  :  (a)  by  burning  a  small 
quantity  on  porcelain,  when  the  amount  of  residue  should  not  exceed  25 
per  cent ;  (b)  by  boiling  a  little  with  water,  and  testing  with  blue  litmus 
paper,  which  it  should  only  very  feebly  redden.  In  thM  factory  the  above 
plan  is  deviated  from  considerably.  The  amount  of  sulphur  charge  put 
into  the  melting  pot  elsewhere  is  limited  to  5J  cwts.  because  the  sulphur 
in  the  course  of  melting  reaches  a  temperature  at  which  it  catches  fire, 
and,  if  the  quantity  of  the  charge  exceeds  about  5^  cwts.  the  flames  get 
very  violent  and  rush  out  of  the  top  of  the  pot  in  a  series  of  puflTs  Uke 
the  steam  escaping  from  a  locomotive.  The  violence  of  these  PufiTs  wiU  at 
times  amount  to  an  explosion  of  sufficient  strength  to  blow  off  tbe  lid  of 
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the  pot  and  might  do  considerable  damage.  This  flaming  gradually  dies 
out  before  the  charge  is  ready  for  distilling.  It  was  found  here  that  the 
flaming  stage  could  not  take  place  when  the  melting  pot  was  full  of 
sulphur  vapour,  the  air  necessary  to  support  combustion  being  thereby 
excluded.  On  this  idea  operations  are  now  b^un  on  the  first  day  always 
on  the  usual  plan,  but  as  soon  as  the  process  has  once  passed  the  flaming 
stage  and  the  pot  is  full  of  sulphur  fumes  to  add  as  much  sulphur  to  the 
charge  as  the  pot  will  hold.  By  leaving  a  little  sulphur  in  the  pot  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  work  and  keeping  it  warm  all  night  the  pot  is  full  of 
fumes  next  day  and  can  be  filled  up  at  once.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
is  that,  whereas  in  other  factories  only  5^  cwts.  can  be  refined  at  one 
operation,  14  cwts.  can  be  refined  here,  and  the  expenditure  of  fuel  for 
the  laige  quantity  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  smaller  quantity. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  from  the  prepared  ingredients  in- 
volves nine  processes  with  slight  variations  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
very  different  natures  of  powder  now  being  made.  The  first  process  is 
mixing  the  ingredients,  which  is  a  preparatory  operation  to  the  second 
process  of  incorporation  or  grinding  together  of  the  mixed  ingredients 
whereby  the  explosivenesa  of  the  powder  is  given.  The  third  operation 
is  breaking  down  the  mill-cake  which  is  an  intermediate  operation  to 
prepare  the  powder  for  pressing  which  is  the  fourth  process  and  consists 
of  the  pressing  of  the  powder  into  its  desired  state  of  uniform  consistency 
or  density  as  well  as  to  make  it  of  a  convenient  hardness  to  cut  into 
grain.  The  fifth  process  is  granulating  or  coming  that  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  powder  into  the  requisite  size  of  grain.  The  sixth  process  is 
dusting  that  is  getting  rid  of  the  dust  amongst  the  grain,  as  the  presence 
of  dust  would  interfere  with  the  next  operation  of  glazing  that  is  giving 
a  smooth  surface  and  polish  to  the  grain.  The  eighth  process  is  stoving 
or  drying  that  is  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture  in  the  powder, 
whereby,  as  also  by  glazing,  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  powder  are  given. 
The  ninth  or  last  process  is  finishing  or  separating,  that  is  a  final  sifting 
of  the  powder. 

(1 )  The  ingredients  are  brought  into  the  mixing  house  and  are  very 
accurately  weighed  out  in  separate  scales,  in  mill  chaiges  (in  their  proper 
proportions  to  100  lbs.)  with  an  extra  amount  of  saltpetre  accordmg  to 
the  moisture  contained  in  it.  The  largest  charge  authorized  for  the  in- 
corporating mills  for  small  anh  powders  is  50  lbs.  ;  for  cannon  powders, 
the  materials  of  which  are  not  so  violent  in  their  action,  and  the  charges 
worked  with  a  greater  percentage  of  moisture,  the  weight  is  60  lbs. 

After  weighing  the  charge  is  placed  in  th^  mixing  machine  which  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  gun-metal  or  copper  drum,  about  2'  9"  in  diameter 
and  1^  Q"  wide,  with  an  axle  passing  Uirough  its  centre,  on  which  there 
are  eight  rows  of  gun-metal  AjTem  like  forks.  The  machinery  is  so 
arranged  that  the  flyers  and  drum  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  the 
drum  making  in  a  minute  about  forty  revolutions  and  the  flyers  eighty. 
The  ingredients  are  mixed  for  about  five  minutes ;  the  machine  then 
empties  itself  into  a  box,  and  the  composition  is  passed  through  an  eight- 
mesh  copper-wire  hand  sieve  over  a  hopper,  in  order  to  catch  any  splinter 
of  wood,  small  copper  nail,  or  other  foreign  substance  which  may  have 
got  into  the  saltpetre  during  the  process  of  refining ;  it  runs  into  a  bag 
placed  below  the  hopper,  and  is  tied  up  ready  for  uie  incorporating  mills. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  a  '*  green"  charge. 

(2)  The  incorporating  mill  consists  of  a  circular  iron  bed  about  seven  feet 
in  diameter  whereon  two  iron  rollers  revolve.  These  are  about  six  feet 
in  diameter  with  edges  fifteen  inches  wide  weighing  each  about  four  tons. 
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They  make  eight  or  nine  revolutions  round  the  bed  each  minute,  lb 
bed  has  a  rim  on  the  outside,  called  the  curb,  and  on  the  inside  an  ed^ 
formed  by  the  cheese  or  socket  through  which  the  vertical  shaft  pasia 
The  runners  are  hot  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  ;  one  winks 
the  part  of  the  charge  nearest  the  centre  of  the  bed,  the  other  the  outer 
part,  but  their  paths  overlap  ;  two  ploughs  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
attached  to  the  cross^head  by  arms  or  brackets,  one  working  next  the 
vertical  shaft,  the  other  next  to  the  curb,  throw  the  composition  under 
the  runners,  as  it  works  away  from  them. 

The  green  charge  is  brought  in  its  bag  and  spread  evenly  on  tihe  bed  of 
the  mUl  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake,  the  mill  bed  having  been  previously 
moistened  with  water.  Each  charge  is  worked  about  3^  hours  for  R.  F.  G. 
powder  and  six  hours  for  B.  F.  G.  2  ;  cannon  powders  require  less  milHii^ 

The  charge  when  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  mill  contains  about  tvo 
pints  of  water  (the  moisture  of  the  saltpetre)  and  a  further  quantity  of 
from  two  to  fifteen  pints  including  that  first  passed  in  the  inill  bed  (of 
distilled  water)  is  added  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  state  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  to  facilitate  the  incorporation  and  reduce  the  efiTect  of  sn 
explosion.  If  too  wet,  the  runners  would  lick  up  the  composition  from 
the  bed.  Daring  the  time  of  working  the  charge,  the  millman  enters  tht 
mill  occasionally,  takes  a  wooden  shover  and  pushes  the  outside  of  Uie 
charge  into  the  middle  of  the  path  of  the  runners  so  that  every  poitioi 
may  be  regularly  incorporated.  The  action  of  the  runners  is  a  oombinatkn 
of  rolling  and  twisting,  and  has  on  a  large  scale  somewhat  the  effect  id  a 
pestle  and  mortar,  crushing  rubbing  and  mixing,  thus  giving  the  chaige  s 
most  intimate  union. 

Each  mill  has  a  fiat  wooden  lever  board  or  shutter,  directly  over  its 
bed,  in  gear  with  a  cistern  of  water,  and  so  arranged  that  when  the  shutter 
\&  in  the  least  degree  raised  on  its  pivot  by  an  explosion,  the  cistern  is 
upset  into  the  bed,  and  the  charge  drowned.  A  horizontal  shaft  oonneciB. 
aU  the  shutters  in  a  group  of  mills,  so  that  the  explosion  of  one  mill  drowns 
all  the  remainder.     The  cistern  can  also  be  pull^  over  by  hand. 

When  the  charge,  i^^hich  in  this  state  is  called  mill-cake,  is  ready  to  b» 
taken  off  the  mill,  it  should  be  uniform  in  colour,  not  having  any  specki 
of  either  saltpetre  or  sulphur  visible  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  grayish  or 
brownish  colour,  according  to  the  charcoal  used.  When  a  small  piece  is 
broken  in  the  hand  and  thrown  on  to  the  rim  or  curb  of  the  mill  a 
portion  of  dust  should  rise.  The  incorporation  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  by  experienced  men  as  the  strength  and  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  powder  depend  more  upon  this  process  than  on  any  of  the 
others.  The  mill-cake  is  carefully  tested  every  day  to  ascertain  whether 
it  contains  the  proper  amount  of  moisture ;  this  should  be  1^  to  3  per 
cent  for  small  arm  powders,  and  3  to  4  per  cent  for  the  larger  descrip- 
tions of  gunpowder. 

(3)  The  mill-cake  on  being  taken  off  the  bed  of  the  mill  is  placed  in 
wooden  tubs  and  moved  to  small  magazines,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  the 
breaking-down  house.  The  object  of  this  process  \&  to  reduce  the  cake,  whidi 
is  now  partly  in  lumps  and  partly  in  powder,  to  a  uniform  meal,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  in  a  convenient  form  for  loading  the  press-box.  Breaking 
down  is  done  by  hand,  the  press  cake  being  beaten  by  wooden  mallets  on  a 
tray  till  it  is  reduced  to  meal,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  press. 

(4)  The  press-box  is  a  very  strong  oak  box,  with  gunmetal  frame,  2'  6' 
square  and  2'  ^  deep,  sq  constructed  that  three  of  the  sides  can  turn 
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back  on  hinges,  or  form  a  compact  solid  box  when  screwed  firmly 
together.  Being  laid  on  its  side,  the  real  top  temporarily  closed  by  means 
of  a  board,  and  the  uppermost  side  alone  open,  a  number  of  copper  or 
gunmetal  plates,  2'  6^  square,  are  placed  vertically  into  this  box,  and 
kept  apart  at  a  distance  (depending  on  the  description  of  powder  required) 
by  two  gunmetal  racks,  with  corresponding  grooves,  which  can  be 
removed  when  no  longer  required.  In  pressing  the  thicker  slabs  for 
pebble  powder  which  have  to  be  afterwards  cut  into  cakes,  the  press-box 
is  divided  vertically  by  a  partition  into  two  parts,  a  corresponding  divi* 
sion  being  made  in  the  fixed  press  block. 

About  300  lbs.  of  meal  is  put  into  the  press-box,  while  the  plates  are 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  rammed  evenly  down  by  means  of  wooden 
iaths.  When  full,  the  racks  are  withdrawn,  the  plates  being  only  separat- 
ed  by  the  meal  between  them  ;  the  present  upper  side  is  firmly  screwed 
down  with  short  gunmetal  screws,  and  the  box  turned  over,  so  that  the 
plates  are  now  horizontal ;  the  temporary  lid  is  taken  off,  find  the  block 
run  forward  into  position  above  the  box.  The  pumps,  which  work  the 
hydraulic  press  in  a  separate  house,  are  now  set  in  motion  and  the  box  is 
raised  until  the  necessary  amount  of  compression  has  been  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  density  required.  For  this  purpose  the  block  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  box  a  certain  distance,  which  is  measured  by  a  scale  marked 
on  the  block.  This  mode  of  regulating  the  pressure  gives  more  reliable 
results  than  trusting  to  the  indicator  gauge  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  for 
the  reason  that  the  elasticity  or  resistance  to  pressure  of  the  meal  varies 
considerably  with  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  it  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphera  To  get  uniform  density  equal  quantities  of  meal,  con- 
taining equal  amounts  of  moisture,  have  to  be  compressed  at  the  same  rate 
into  the  same  space.  In  practice,  however,  the  moisture  in  the  meal  will 
vary  slightly,  whatever  care  be  taken,  and  even  if  the  mill-cake  were 
always  taken  off  the  bed  perfectly  uniform  in  this  respect,  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  atmosphere  would  cause  a  difference  by  the  time  it  came  to 
the  press.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  atmospheric  conditions  have  an 
influence  upon  the  manner  in  which  powder  meal  can  be  compressed,  even 
apart  from  the  actual  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in  it,  so  that  the 
exact  distance  the  press  block  is  allowed  to  enter  the  box  has  to  be  varied 
with  the  season,  and  even  the  prevailing  state  of  the  weather. 

After  the  required  pressure  has  been  given  a  valve  is  opened  to  let  out 
the  water  from  the  cylinder  of  the  press,  and  the  press-box  descends  till  it 
is  free  of  the  block.  The  latter  is  then  pushed  back  and  the  box  is  turned 
over  on  its  side  to  be  unloaded.  The  three  movable  sides  being  unscrewed 
and  laid  back  the  press  cake  is  taken  out)  in  layers  of  nearly  ^  an  inch  thick 
for  the  smaller  powders,  after  which  it  is  broken  down  into  coarse  grain 
between  metal  rollers.  For  pebble  powder  the  layers  or  slabs  are  f  of  an 
inch  thick  and  are  kept  intact  for  the  next  operation. 

(5)  The  granulating  or  coming  machine  consists  of  two  parts.  One  is  a 
series  of  throe  pairs  of  metal  rollers  so  arranged  one  beneath  the  other  as 
to  gradually  break  down  the  coarse  grain  received  from  the  press  house  to 
the  required  size  for  the  description  of  powder  being  mada  The  top  pair 
of  rollers  are  placed  under  a  hopper  so  that  all  the  powder  poured  into  the 
hopper  passes  between  them.  From  this  pair  (which  are  not  set  very  close 
together)  the  powder  is  conveyed  down  an  inclined  plane  to  the  second 
pair,  which  are  set  rather  closer  together,  and  so  on  to  the  third  pair,  which 
are  set  so  close  as  to  give  the  exact  amount  of  crushing  required.  The 
second  part  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  set  of  sieves  on  a  square  frame, 
which  is  violently  shaken  laterally.     The  grain  which  has  passed  the  third 
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pair  of  rollers  is  thrown  on  this  frame  and  falls  on  the  top  sieve.  Any 
grain  which  is  too  large  does  not  pass  this  sieve  and  is  shaken  into  a 
receptacle  placed  to  receive  it,  while  all  the  rest  falls  through  the  sieve 
and  is  caught  on  one  below,  which  is  of  rather  finer  mesh  retaining  ail 
the  grain  of  the  proper  size.  This  is  shaken  into  another  receptacle 
placed  for  it,  while  the  grain  that  is  too  fine  passes  the  lower  sieve  to  a  third 
Receptacle.  The  proper  size  grain,  then  called  foul  grain,  passes  on  to  the 
next  operation,  while  all  that  is  too  big  or  too  small  is  called  dust  and  sent 
back  to  the  incorporating  mills,  where  it  is  milled  about  forty  minutes 
previous  to  being  mixed  with  green  charges  and  sent  to  the  press 
again.  In  this  and  in  all  subsequent  operations  a  quantity  of  dust 
accumulates  which  is  all  sent  back  to  the  incorporating  mills  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

Pebble  powder  is  granulated,  or  cut,  in  a  special  machine,  which  cuts 
the  press-cake  first  into  strips,  and  then  again,  crossways,  into  cubes  of  f 
length  of  edge.  This  is  done  by  two  sets  of  phospher  bronze  rollers^ 
which  have  straight  cutting  edges  arranged  along  their  surfaces,  and  which 
are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  an  ingenious  arrangement  causing 
the  long  strips  cut  by  the  first  pair  to  travel  endways  to  the  second  pair  to 
be  cut  into  cubes. 

(6)  Dusting  is  performed  in  horizontal  or  slope  reels.  These  are  large 
cylindrical  sieves  about  eight  feet  long  by  two  feet  in  diameter,  whidi 
revolve  with  about  forty  revolutions  a  minute,  inside  wooden  cupboards. 
In  the  case  of  horizontal  reels,  the  foul  grain  from  the  granulating  machine 
is  put  inside  them,  and  run  for  some  time  to  get  rid  of  the  dust.  This 
falls  through  the  sieve  to  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  whence  it  goes  back 
to  the  incorporating  milk  as  *' dust."  When  the  powder  that  remains  in 
the  sieve  is  fairly  free  from  dust,  one  end  of  the  reel  is  lowered  and  opened 
to  allow  the  powder  to  be  run  out  into  tubs.  A  slope  reel  has  one  end 
permanently  lower  than  the  other,  and  open  ;  the  powder  is  poured  in  at 
the  upper  end  from  a  hopper,  and,  as  the  reel  revolves,  gradually  travels  to 
the  lower  end,  whence  it  falls  out  into  tubs  placed  for  its  reception. 
Horizontal  reels  are  generally  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
dust,  and  rubbing  the  edges  off  the  grain,  as  also  sometimes  for  polishing ; 
while  slope  reels  are  only  used  for  getting  rid  of  dust  The  horizontal  reels 
are  very  little  used  in  this  factory.  For  pebble  powder,  a  peculiar  slope 
reel  with  a  copper  wire  mesh  of  suitable  size  is  placed  in  connection  with 
the  cube-cutting  machine,  so  that  all  the  cubes  pass  through  it  before 
running  into  the  tubs  placed  for  their  reception. 

(7)  Glazing  is  performed  in  large  wooden  barrels  which  revolve  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  In  these  barrels  about  400  lbs.  of  powder  are  placed,  and 
the  barrels  are  made  to  revolve  for  several  hours  at  rates  yarying  according 
to  circumstances  from  14  to  35  revolutions  a  minute. 

(8)  Powders  that  require  stoving  are  placed  in  a  drying  stove,  which  ia 
merely  a  room  heated  by  steam  pipes,  fitted  with  a  number  of  shelves,  on 
which  are  placed  shallow  trays  with  canvas  bottoms,  filled  with  a  layer  of 
powder.  The  powder  is  thus  placed  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  heat  of  the  room.  Powders  of  different  descriptions  require  different 
degrees  of  heat,  and  that  the  operation  be  more  or  less  prolonged  according 
to  the  size  of  grain. 

(9)  To  finish  the  powder  there  is  yet  another  final  operation  for  all  powders 
smaller  than  pebble  powder,  namely,  separating.  This  is  merely  passing 
the  powder  through  a  large  sieve  shaken  by  machinery  (somewhat  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  in  the  granulating  house)  to  get  rid  of  any  dust  or 
broken  grain  which  may  have  accumulated  during  the  glazing  and  drying. 
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So  far  the  general  principles  on  which  the  different  processee  oi  powder- 
making  are  worked  have  been  described,  and  only  here  and  there  has  any 
mention  been  made  of  the  variationfi  in  manufacture  necessary  to  produce 
different  descriptions  of  gunpowder.  It  remains  therefore  to  explain  how 
the  processes  can  be  varied  to  produce  the  differences  necessary  to  make 
suitable  powders  for  special  purposes.  As  regards  the  ingredients  themselves, 
their  proportions  are  not  allowed  to  be  altered  ;  and  with  this  prohibition 
it  is  impossible  to  effect  any  differences  in  the  finished  gunpowder  as  far 
as  saltpetre  and  sulphur  are  concerned.  With  the  charcoal  it  is  not  so, 
for  by  using  different  sorts  of  wood,  as  also  by  varying  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  at  which  the  wood  is  burned,  very  great  effect  is  produced  on  the 
strength  of  the  powder.  In  consequence  of  this  the  quality  of  the  charcoal 
is  of  great  importance. 

After  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  the  first  place  where  the  powder  can  be 
varied  is  the  incorporating  mill,  where  the  degree  of  explosiveness  of  the 
powder  can  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  milling  given  to  the-  charge,  as 
also  by  the  amount  of  moisture..  Next  the  quickness  of  burning  can  be 
varied  by  the  amount  of  density  given  by  the  hydraulic  press.  The  next 
process>  the  cutting  into  grain,  depends  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  powder  on 
leaving  the  press.  If  it  is  right  in  density  and  moisture,  it  will  cut  into 
good  firm  grain ;  while  if  it  is  too  hard  or  soft,  too  dry  or  wet,  it  will 
crumble,  or  clog,  or  cut  into  flaky  grain.  In  the  after  processes  of  dustiiig 
and  glasdng  some  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  powder,  chiefly  by  varying 
the  length  of  glazing  and  the  pace  at  which  the  glazing  barrels  revolve. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  powder  however  have  been  given  to  it  by 
the  time  it  has  left  the  press. 

After  a  convenient  quantity  of  gunpowder  has  been  made,  generally 
amounting  to  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  lbs.,  it  is  proved  as  described 
below.  If  it  paJsses  the  proof  it  is  put  into  barrels  of  a  capacity  of  fif^ 
or  a  hundred  pounds,  and  delivered  to  the  Ordnance  Authorites  for  use  in 
the  Government  service.  If  it  does  not  pass,  it  is  modified  by  mixing,  or 
re-worked  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  tests  to  which  powder  is  subjected  are  intended  to  ascertain  nine 
points.  The  first  point  is  that  the  powder  should  have  a  proper  colour,  a 
proper  amount  of  glaze,  a  sufficiently  hard  and  crisp  texture,  and  freedom 
from  dust.  These  points  can  be  judged  by  the  hand  and  eye  alone,  and 
require  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  the  examiner.  The  cleanness 
of  the  powder  can  be  easDy  tested,  by  pouring  a  quantity  from  a  bowl 
held  two  or  three  feet  above  the  barrel  in  a  good  light.  If  there  be  any 
loose  dust  it  will  be  readily  detected. 

The  second  point  to  test  is  whether  it  is  properly  incorporated.  This 
is  tested  by  flashing;  that  is,  burning  a  small  quantity  on  a  glass, 
porcelain,  or  copper  plate.  .  The  powder  is  put  in  a  small  copper-cylinder, 
like  a  large  thimble,  which  is  then  inverted  on  the  flashing  plate.  This 
provides  for  the  pwi^icles  of  powder  being  arranged  in  pretty  n^ly  the 
same  way  each  time,  which  is  very  important.  If  the  powder  has  heeia 
thoroughly  incorporated,  it  will  flash  or  puff  off  when  touched  with  a  hot 
iron,  with  but  few  lights  or  sparks,  and  leaving  only  some  smoke  marks  on 
the  plate.  A  badly  incorporated  powder  will  give  rise  to  a  quantity  of 
sparks,  and  also  leave  specks  of  undecomposed  saltpetre  and  sulphmr 
forming  a  dirty  residue.  Although  a  very  badly  worked  powder  could  be 
at  once  detected,  yet,  as  a  comparative  test,  flaiing  needs  an  experienced 
eye  to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  Powder  once  injured  by  damp  wm 
flash  very  badly,  no  letter  how  carefully  it  may  have  been  inoorpora-ted? 
This  arises  from  a  partial  solution  of  the  saltpetre. 
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The  third  point  to  test  is  the  size,  shape,  and  proportion  of  the  grains. 
The  shape  can  be  judged  by  the  eye  alone,  and  the  size  of  grain,  in  large 
uniform  powders  cut  by  machinery,  is  usually  tested  in  the  same  way 
or  by  actual  measurement ;  but  a  granulated  powder  can  usually  be  readily 
sifted  on  the  two  sieves  which  define  its  highest  and  lowest  limit  of  size ; 
it  must  all  pass  the  one  and  be  retained  on  the  other.  For  example,  the 
Martini-Henry  (R.  F.  G.*)  powder  must  pass  through  a  sieve  of  twelve 
meshes  to  the  inch,  and  be  retained  on  one  of  twenty  meshes.  This 
sifting,  however,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  proportions  of  different  sized 
grains  contained  in  the  powder.  For  instance,  a  sample  of  R.  F.  Q.^ 
powder  coitsists  entirely  of  grains  just  small  enough  to  pass  the  twelve- 
mesh  sieve,  or  just  large  enough  to  be  retained  on  the  twenty  mesh  ;  and 
these  two  powders  would  give  very  different  results.  To  obviate  this,  one 
pound  is  sifted  on  three  sieves,  a  twelve-mesh,  a  sixteen-mesh,  and  a 
twenty-mesh,  and  the  limits  allowed  are  as  follow : 

Pass  12-mesh  to  16  mesh  12  ozs. 

„     16       „        20     „  3     „ 

.,     20       „       1     „ 


16  ozs. 

The  fourth  point  to  test  is  density.  This  is  ascertained  to  three  places 
of  decimals  by  the  mercurial  densimeter.  It  diust,  for  each  description  of 
powder,  lie  between  certain  limits  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  Bianchi's 
densimeter  consists  of  an  apparatus  by  which  the  air  can  be  exhausted 
from  a  removable  glass  globe,  fitted  with  stop  cocks,  and  mercury  allowed 
to  611  it  The  process  of  taking  the  density  of  gunpowder  is  as  follows. 
The  air  being  exhausted,  the  globe  is  filled  with  mercury,  removed  from 
the  machine,  and  accurately  weighed.  The  globe  is  then  emptied,  and 
100  grammes  of  gunpowder  being  introduced  into  it,  it  is  attached  to  the 
machine,  the  air  exhausted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  globe  filled  with 
mercury  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  before ;  its  weight  now 
represents  the  weight  of  the  globe  full  of  mercury,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
gunpowder,  and  minus  the  weight  of  the  mercury  displaced  by  the 
powder.    Thus  if 

S  =  Specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  the  time  of  experiment, 
W  =  Weight  of  globe  full  of  mercury  alone,  and 
W=5i  Weight  of  globe  filled  with  powder  and  mercury. 
Density  of  the  gunpowder  =  /vy-vvj^iw 

The  fifth  point  to  ascertain  is  moisture.  The  powder  must  contain  a 
percentage  of  moisture  between  ]imits  laid  down  for  each  description. 
The  amount  of  moisture  is  ascertained  by  drying  a  carefully  weighed 
sample  in  a  water  oven  until  there  is  no  fui-ther  loss  of  weight ;  from  the 
weight  lost,  the  percentage  of  moisture  can  be  calculated. 

The  sixth  point  to  ascertain  is  firing  proof  for  muzzle  velocity  and 
pressure  in  bore  of  gun.  Each  gunpowder  is  tested  with  the  arm  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  and  must  give  an  initial  velocity  between 
limits  laid  down ;  the  velocities  are  taken  with  the  LeBoulenge  electric 
chronograph.  The  particulars  for  each  nature  of  powder  are  given  in  the 
table  below. 

Cannon  powders  must,  in  addition,  give  a  pressure  in  the  bore,  as 
measured  by  crusher  gauges  inserted  in  the  proof  gun,  not  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  the  square  inch.  A  crusher  gauge  is  a  smaU  cylinder  of 
copper  half  an  inch  in  length  and  one-twelfth  of  a  square  inch  in  sectioDal 
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area,  which  is  so  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  gan  as  to  be  compressed  by  the 
violence  of  the  explosion  on  the  gnn  being  discharged.  From  the  amount  of 
compression  the  amount  of  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  interior  of  the 
bore  can  be  calculated. 

The  seventh  point  to  ascertain  is  if  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  cwrect.  This  is  ascertained  by  a  chemical  analysis.  See  below 
chemical  test  of  powder. 

The  eighth  point  to  ascertain  is  the  power  of  the  powder  to  withstand 
absorption  of  moisture.  This  consists  in  subjecting  dried  samples  of 
gunpowder  in  a  box,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  air  inside  which 
is  charged  with  moisture  to  a  known  degree,  by  means  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre.  The  samples  are  weighed 
at  regular  intervab  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moisture  is 
absorbed  by  the  powder. 

The  following  table  gives  the  densities  and  muzzle  velocities,  Ac.,  for 
Service  (Rifle)  Powders : 


Pebbto*. 


Ptbbio 


R.L.O*. 


&L.G". 


a  HO. 


VelocMy. 


Not  l6M  till 
IMO  feet. 


Notl«M  tfaa 
1460  t««t 


Not  la 
IMO  feet 


KotlM  thAn 
1880  or  more 
thma       1480 


Not  1MB  tl 
1386  nor  more 
tban  1488 
feet. 


Piuwure. 


Not  ox- 
oeeding 
SStooa. 


Not 

OM 

90 


Not     ex. 
U 


Not     OX' 
16 


No 
ud. 


Denilty. 


Shonld 
not    bo 
lenthan 
176. 


Not  U 
ihuk 
176. 


Not    1« 
than 
170. 


Not  V 
tlira 
1-66. 


Hygro- 
woplo 
Test. 


Muet  not 
ftbeorb 


tbanl-0 
per  o 
in       48 

boon. 


Must  not 
Abeoib 


tban     S 
per  een 
in       % 

boon. 


Mnet  not 
abeorb 
more 
tban  1*6 
oent 
84 
boon. 


C" 


Not 


lOOOnor 

leeeth 

1-070. 


Must  not 
absorb 


khanS^OO 
per  cent 
in  S4 
boon. 


Molitare. 


Not      to 
oontaln 


tban  1-8 
nor  loss 
tban  1*0 
per  oent. 


Not  more 
than  1*8 
nor  less 
tban  1*0 
per cent 


Nok   kss 
tban     1 


tban  IS 
per  oent. 


Not  1 
than 
1-00  nor 


11*8 
lent 


Siieot 
Grain. 


Tho  powder  is 
not  to  bo 
pressed  in 
IndiTidQal 


Most       ] 
throogfa 
inch    n 
sloTe  and  be 
retained  on  I 
finob 


Most  V 
tbrooghaS- 
mesh  siere 
and  be  re- 
tained on  a 
8-meshdeTe. 


Mnst  pi 
tbroogb 
siere  of  8 
meshes  to 
the  linear 
ineh  and  be 
retafaMdona 
0-meeh  sieve. 


Most  pass 
siere    of    4 
to 


bo  retidned 
on  one  of  8 
to 


Proportion  of 
Onln. 


The  Imnps  to  be  ol 
faiily  onif orm  sise 
andsbape  Taiying 
in  mimbor  from  6 
to7inalb.  Thej 
sbonld  be  eabkal 
with 


The  lumps  should 
be  oobieal  with 
ronndod  edges 
dean  and  glased 
and  should  nmn* 
ber  80  to  the  lb. 


A  portton  of  fbi 
powder  not  exceed- 
W  A  part  of  the 
whole  muet  pass 
through  the  O-mesh 
siere  olean  and 
glased. 


Same  as  for  B.  lb 

o». 


a  Wm  be  sifted  on  a  4- 


8-meeh  sievo  to  as- 
certain If  the  differ- 
ent sises  of  grain 
are  present  in  the 
proper  proportion. 
Vtbast  I  of  eacb 
sample  must  be  r^ 
tained  on  a  6-mesh 
sievo  and  the  re- 
maining 4th  on  a 
8-meeh  siere 


Appendix. 

gunpowdbb 
Factobt. 
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DISTRICTS. 


Appendix 

ovnfowdkk 
Factorv. 


ChemicAl 
Analysis  of 
Gnnpowder. 


Velocity. 

Pressure. 

Density. 

Hygro- 
scopic 
Tert. 

Moisture. 

Siseof 
Grain. 

Proportion  of 
Grain. 

R.r.Q«. 

Velocity. 

Not  under 
1310  F.  8. 
1300    „ 
1290    „ 

... 

Must  not 
exceed 
176  nor 
be     less 
than  1-72 

Should 
not 
absorb 
more 
than  2  75 
per  cent 
la        24 
boars. 

Must  not 
contain 
less  than 
0^    nor 
more 
than  1-2 
percent. 

To  be  from  ^ 
inch. 

"Hie  whole  must  para 
through  a  11-mesh 
sieve.  Out  of  16 
parts,  12  should  be 
retained  on  a  16^ 
medi  sieve;  of  the 

than  8  parts  shoQlu 
be  retained  on  a  90- 
mesh  sieve  and  one 
part  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  a 
20-mesh  sie#«. 

Percentage 
of  moisture. 

0-9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  1-2 

RP.  G. 

Must  not   be 
less       than 
1250         nor 
more     than 
1290  feet. 

Must  not 
exceed 
1*62  nor 
be     less 
than 
1*68. 

Should 
not 

absorb 
more 
than  9-5 
per  cent 

hours. 

Kost  pasi  a 
sieve  of  12 
meshes  to 
the  inch  and 
be  retained 
on  one  of  20 
meshes.  A 
small  qoan- 
tity  may  pass 
the  lower 
sieve. 

The  whole  nasi  pass 

a  12-mesh  sieve. 
Out  of  16  parts  not 
less  than  10  must 
bereUinedonaie- 
meeh  sieve  and  of 
the  remainder  not 
less  than  4  parts 
must  be   retained 

Moisture. — About  eighty  grains  of  the  crushed  powder  are  weired  in 
a  pair  of  watch  glasses  with  ground  edges  so  as  to  fit  doselj  ov«r  eadi 
other.  The  watch  glass  containing  the  powder  without  its  cover  is  then 
placed  in  a  dessiccator  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is  noted 
every  twenty-four  hours  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

Sv^phur, — From  ten  to  twelve  grains  are  oxidised  completely  by 
digestion  at  a  gentle  heat  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
The  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  then  driven  off  by  evaporation  to  dijness, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water.  To  the  solution  chloride  of  barium 
is  added,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  completely  washed  by 
repeated  boiling  with  small  quantities  of  water. 

Saltpetre  or  Nitre, — About  eighty  grains  are  treated  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  dissolved  nitre,  after  titration  from  the  sulphur  and  charcoal,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed. 

Charcoal.— Th%  quantity  of  this  ingredient  is  represented  by  the  amount 
required  to  make  up  a  hundred  parts  after  deducting  the  percentage  of 
sulphur  and  nitre  found. 

Oood  powder  consists  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the  dry  powder  of  seventy- 
five  parts  of  nitre,  ten  parts  of  sulphur,  and  fifteen  parts  of  charcoal.  The 
moisture  should  be  TOO  per  cent,  of  the  powder  in  its  ordinaiy  condition. 
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Abkiri :  rerenue,  43. 

kditvix :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  277  •  278. 

Aflz  B^h :  Jnnnar  garden,  152  - 153. 

Agates  :  near  Poona,  402  note  1. 

Ahire :  vili&ge,  102. 

Alandi :  tillage,  temples,  fair,  municipality,  his- 
tory, 102  - 104. 

Albert  Sdwacd  Institate :  Poona,  360. 

Ale  :  market  town,  fair,  104. 
AmbarkM&a  :  Poona  city  object,  331. 

Ambegaon :  villages,  102. 

Amriteshvar  :  Poona  city  temple,  331. 

Amrivati :  see  Medad. 

Anandodbbav  «  Poona  theatre,  332. 

Ane :  village,  104. 

Animal  Home  -.  Poona,  332  •  333. 

Aqaedacts :  Poona,  327  -  328. 

ArbitratioiL  Court :  Poona,  29  -  30. 

Arsenal :  Poona,  360. 

Articles  of  Trade:  Poona  city,   details  of,    302- 

313. 
Arjabbnehaai :  Poona  theatre,  333. 
Assessed  Taxes :  43. 
Avsari  Budrakh :  town,  temple,  104  - 105. 


Balance  Sheets :  4i  -  45. 

Band  Stands  *•  Poona,  360, 

Baptist  Chapel :  Poona,  860. 

Bipa  Gokhle  :  Mar&tha  general  (1807  - 1818),  37, 

876,  379,  380. 
Birimati :  town  details,  105. 
Barjra  :  Poona  Arab  commandant  (a.d.  1350),  272, 

379. 
*Bedsa :  oaves,  inscriptions,  105  •  108. 
Belb^ :  Poona  city  temple,  333  -  334. 
Belhe :  village,  flemiUipanti  well,  109. 
Bh^a  :  oaves,  inscriptions,  109  - 114. 

Bh&mbnrda :  village,  361. 
Bhatti  Gate  Bridge :  Poona,  285. 

BhaY^Lni:  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  276. 

BhaTftni'S  Temple  :  Poona  city,  334. 

BhaTSaii :  village;  nide  stone  en^ostunes,  114- 119» 


Bhigvan :  village,  119. 

Bhimishankar  :  h(dy  village,   MahAdev  temple^ 

Portuguese  bell,  legends,  119- 121. 
Bhimthadi :    sub-division  f;;detul8,    boundaries, 

area,  aspect,,  water,  climate,  stock,  crops,  people, 

cultivators,  communications,  74  -  78. 
Bhnleshvar :  temple*of,';258. 

Births  and  Deaths :  (1866  - 1883),  72-74. 

Boribyil :  railway  station,  121. 

Botanical  Gardens :  Poona,  ^361. 

Bridges :  Poona,  284  •  285.     ' 

Bnddhist  Caves :  see  Caves. 

BudhV^r  :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  281  -  282. 

Badhv&r  Palace  :  Poona  city,  334-335. 

Bond  Gkirdens :  Poona,  361  •  362. 

Bnmd  Bridge :  Poona,  285. 

0. 

Cantonment :  Kirkee,  357  •  359 ;  Poona,  position, 
divisions,  aspect,  sadar  b4sAr,  aspect,  population* 
streets,  management,  garrison,  history,  350-357. 

Captain  Koor  (1708) :  description  of  Jejnri,  137 ; 
of  Poona,  409 -410. 

Cat  Plague:  (1883).  71 -72. 

Catholic  Church  :  Kirkee,  881. 

Caves  :  Bedsa,  105- 108 ;  BhAja,  109-114;  Girodi, 
129-130;  Junnar,  163-216;  Lohogad,  351;  Ga- 
neshkhind  and  PtochAleshvar,  368,  385-386$ 
Sinde,  440-441 ;  VehArgaon,  454-464. 

Cemetery  :  see  Graveyards. 

Chdkan :  town,  fort,  history,  121  - 123. 

Chindkhed :  viUage,  123. 

Cluiskam&n  :  town,  temple,  123  •  124« 
Chatarshingi :  hill  temple,  fair,  362. 
Chivand :  fort,  history,  124- 125. 
Chinchvad :  town,  railway  station,    Dev  family, 

temples,  125-127. 
Christ  Church :  Kirkee,  381. 
Civil  Courts :  Poona  (1884),  24  -  25. 
Civil  Suits  :  Poona  (1870  - 1882),  25-26. 
Climate :  Poona,  66. 

Club  of  Western  India:  Poona,  362-363. 
Collector's  Office  :   Poona,  362. 
Colonel  Welsh :  desoription  of  Poena  (1801)»  413C 
Convent  *  Poona,  362. 
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Council  Hall :  Poona,  363  -  364. 

Coarts  :  Poona,  arbitration,  29  •  30  ;  civil,  24  •  25  ; 

criminal,  31  ;  small  causes,  27  -  29, 
Crafts  :  Poona  city,  338, 
Crime  and  Police :  Poona  (1874  - 1882),  33. 
Criminal  Justice :  Poona  (1883),  31. 


D&ddji  Kondadev  :  ShAhdji's  manager  of  Poona 

(1635),  403. 
D^i  B4m08hi  :  a  noted  dacoit    (1773),  36  and 

notes  1  and  2. 
Ddholi  :  village,  temple,  fair,  127. 
Dakshina  :  distribution  of  (1797),  48  note  1,  405  ; 

fund  (1883),  48  -  49  ;  prize  committee,  62  -  64. 
Daniell :  Major,    Police    Superintendent    Poena, 

(1879),  38-39. 
D&pari  :  village,  bungalows,  gardens,  127  - 128, 
DAmvdla's  Bridge  :  Poona,  285. 
Deccan  College :  51,  56  •  57, 364. 
Deccan  Education  Society :  60,  335. 

Dehu :  village,    birthplace  of  TukArAm,   temples, 

fairs,  129. 
Dev  Family  -.  Chinchvad,  story  of,  125  - 126. 
Dh&mankhed  :  village,  temple,  fairs,  129. 
Dhond  :  town,  railway  station,  trade,  temples,  129. 
BilOidl :  village,  railway  station,  129. 
Diseases  :  Poona,  66. 
Dispensaries :  67  •  68. 

Distillery  ••  Mundhave,  42. 

Dny&neshvar:      Brihman      saint    (1272-1300), 

tomb  and  temple  at  Alandi,  fair,  life,  102,  103- 

104. 
Drainage  :  Poona  city,  325  -  326. 
Drugs  '  intoxicating,  43. 
Dulya  MAruti's  Temple :  Poona  city,  335. 

E. 

Education :  receipts  and  charges,  44.  See  Instruc* 
tion. 

Educational  Institutions:  Poona  city,  65-60, 

330  •  331. 
Elphinstone :    Mr.   Mountstuart,    description  of 

Poona  (1816),  138,  230,  236,  246,  376-380,  420, 

421,  422. 
Engineering  College  ••  «©«  Science  College, 
Excise  :  system,  revenue,  41-43. 
Exports  :  Poona  city  (1881  - 1884),  203  -  204. 

P. 
Filgate  :  Mr.  T.  M.,  365  note  3, 366  note  1. 
Fire  Temples  :  Poona,  367. 
FitzOerald  Bridge  ?  Poona,  367. 
Flying  Arch  Mosque :  Junnar,  162  •  163. 
Forest :  receipts  and  charges,  43. 
Forrest :  Profeator  0.  W.,  400  note  1. 


Free  Church  Mission  Church :  Poena,  367. 
French  Tombs :  Poona,  367. 
Fryer :  English  traveller  (1673)  at  Junnar,  227- 
230. 

G- 

Ghtmhhim&th :  rock  temple  of,  240  -  241. 
Ganesh  :  golden  image  of,  446  and  note  3 ;  name  of 
a  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  278. 

Ganeshkhind  Caves:  Poona,  368. 
Ganesh  Lena  Caves :  Junnar,  204-216. 
Gang^b&i :  N&rAyanriv  Peshwa'swidow  (1773),  36, 

408, 
Ganj  :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  279. 
Ganpati's  Temple  :  Poona  city,  336-336. 
G&rodi  Hill :  caves,  inscriptiona,  129  •  130. 
G^rpir:    European   graveyard,    365;    Mnsalmiii 

graveyard,  368  -  369. 
Gkurrison  :  Poona,  366. 

Ghasheti's  Bridge :  Poona»  286. 

Ghdshir&m :  head  of  the  Poona  poUce  (1791),  18 

note  1,  369,  409 ;  Poona  manaion  of,  369. 
Ghode  :  town,  mosque,  180. 
Ghodepir :  object  of  interest,  Poona  city,  336. 
Qhodnadi  :  aee  Sirt^. 

Ghorpade  :  Poona  ward,  detaOs  of,  274,  279. 
Ghorpadi  Barracks :  Poona,  389  -  370. 

Ghotavde :  viUage,  131. 
Gordon  :  Captain  (1739),  406. 
Gosivis  :  Poona,  301  -  802. 
Gos&vi  Bridge  :  Poona,  286. 

Government  House,  Gaaeshlchind :  Poona*  370- 

371. 
Graham  :  monument  at  Khandilaof,  236  and  note 

2. 
Graveyards :  Poena,  364  -  366. 
Gunpowder  Factory  :  Poona.  boildinga,  powder 

varieties,  ingredients,  871  -  372,  466  -  476. 
Gymkhana :  Poona,  372. 
Gymnasium :  Poona,  373. 


Hadsar  :  fort,  history,  181. 

Hal&lkhor*s  Bridge :  Poena,  286. 

Hari  Mak^ji :  Koli  daooit  (1879),  38. 

Haveli :  sub-division    details,    boundaries,   aren, 

aspect,  water,  climate,  stock,  cropa,  people,  oom- 

munications,  78  -  281. 
Heber  :  Bishop,  at  Poona  (1826),  23  note  1,  423. 
Hemidpanti  Bemains :  109, 148  and  note  i,  218b 

259,  343,  402,  426-427,  439,  448. 
High  School :  Poena,  66, 
Hingne  Khurd  :  village,  temple,  fair,  181. 
Hivre  Budrukh:  village,  temple,  lair,  132L 

Holkar's  Bridge :  Po9iut»  373. 
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Holkar's  Temple :  Poona,  373. 
Hospitals  and  Bispeiuiaries :  66  -  68. 

^       Houses  :  Jannjur,  142  -  143  ;  Poooa,  286  •  287. 


Imports :  Poooa  dty  (1881  - 1884),  302  -  303. 

Inddpur :  rab-diviflion  details,  bomidaries,  area, 
'  aspect,  water,  climate,  stock,  crops,  people,  cul- 

tivators, commnnieatioiis,  82  •  84 ;  town  details, 
history,  132. 

Indori :  Tillage,  102. 

Indigenous  Schools :  Poona  (1842  - 1847),  51. 

Instmction:  schools,  staff,  cost,  readers  and 
writers  (1881),  papils  by  race,  school  retams, 
town  schools,  colleges,  private  schools,  Deccan 
Edacation  Society,  village  schools.  Libraries, 
Dakshina  Prize  Committee,  S&rvajanik  Sabha, 
Vaktrittvottejak  Sabha,  newspapers,  48  -  65, 


Jaeqnemont :  French  traveUer  (1832)  in  Poona, 
423-424. 

Jails:  Poona,  30-40,335,401-402. 

J&ma  Mosque  :  Poona  city,  336. 

Jamitkhina :  BohorAs'  meeting  house,  334. 

JamseljiBund  :  Poona,  374. 

Jcijuri :  holy  village,  Khandoba's  temples,  fairs, 
pilgrims,  priests,  trade,  history,  132  - 130. 

Jews'  Graveyard :  Poona,  374. 

J^jibii :  Shiv&ji's  mother  (1627),  226. 

Jivdhan:  fort,  history,  139-140. 

Johns  :  the  Ute  Mr.  G.  H.,  102  note  1. 

Juna  Kot :  aee  PindhrL 

Junnar  :  sub-division  detaiU,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  water,  climate,  cultivators,  crops,  stock, 
people,  communications,  traffic,  84  -  89  ;  town 
details,  descriptioD,  hills,  sub-divisions,  people, 
houses,  shope,  trade,  capital,  crafts,  municipality, 
water-supply,  140  - 146  ;  objects,  gates,  old  wells, 
temples,  Musalmin  remains,  merchant's  tomb* 
Afiz  B4gh,  142  - 152 ;  Shivner  hill,  fort  details, 
upper  hill,  view,  flying  arch  mosque,  153  - 162 ; 
Buddhist  CaTeS  :  Manmoda  (I.  -XLV.),  Bhimi- 
shankar  group  (I.-X.)  inscriptions  1  -  3,  Ambika 
group  (XL- XXIX.),  inscriptions  4 -18;  Bhutling 
group  (XXX. -XLV.)  inscription  19,  163-184* 
Shivkbe  (L  -  L.)  Sast  face  group  (I.  -XXXVII.) 
inscriptions  20  -  26  ;  West  face  group  (XXXVIII.- 
XLIU,);  South  face  group  (XLIV.  -  L. )  inscriptions 
27-29,  184-201;  Tulja  (L-XI.),  201-204; 
Ganksh  Lxna  (I. -XXVI.),  inscriptions  30-35, 
204-216;  trips,  Knkdi  valley,  N4na  pass,  in- 
scription (B.C.100),  statues  (b.o.100),  pass  details, 
216-224 ;  history.  Fryer  (1673),  224-231. 

Jostioe :  reoeipU  and  charges  43 ;  early  Hindu* 


Musahndn,  1-4;  MaiAtha,  5- 18 ;  British,  19- 
24;civU  conrU  (1884),  civil  suits  (1870-1882), 
small  cause  courts,  arbitration  court,  registration, 
criminal  justice,  police  (1882),  offences  (1874, 
1882),  village  police,  predatory  tribes,  R&moshis 
and  Xolis  (1627  - 1879),  jails,  25  -  40. 


Eadus  :  market*  town  I  shrines,  fair,  231-232. 

Kilamb :  village,  232. 

Kalas  :  village,  232. 

Karde  :  market  town,  trade  centre,  232. 

K&tlB  :  railway  station,  232.  See  Vehirgaon. 

Kasha  :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  276  -  277* 

Kavte  :  market  village,  232. 

Kedgaon :  village,  railway  station,  242  -  243. 

Kendur  :  market  town,  tomb,  fair,  232. 

Khadk^da :  sub-divisional  head-quarters,  railway 
station,  232  -  233. 

Ehandila:  town,  railway  station,  description, 
houses,  stock,  people,  trade,  Mr.  Graham's 
monument,  trips,  233-241. 

Ehed :  sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area,  as- 
pect, climate,  water,  crops,  stock,  people,  culti- 
vators, communications,  89  -  92  ;  town  details, 
DiUvarkhiUi's  tomb,  temples,  fairs,  241  -  242. 

Kikvi  :  market  village,  243  -  244. 

Kirkee  Barracks :  Poona,  374. 
Kirkee  Battlefield:  description  of  battle  (1817), 
374-381,  42L 

Kirkee  Cantonment :  357-359. 

Kolis :  predatory  tribe,  38  -  39. 

Kondhina :  see  Sinhgad. 

Kotv&l  Ch&Ydi:   old  poUce  office,  Poona  dty, 

337. 
Koarigad  :  fort,  details,  history,  243-244. 
Koregaon  :  village,  battle  (1818),  obelisk,  inscrip- 

tion,  244-247. 
Kudkdeshvar  :  temple,  description  of,  424-428. 
Kukdi  Valley  :  Junnar,  216  -  217. 
Kurkumb  :  village,  temples,  247. 


Lake  Fife:  Poona,  description,  birds,  fish,  382- 

384. 
Lakdi  Pul :  Poona  bridge,  284. 

Land  Bevenue :  41. 

Libraries :  61  -  62 ;  Poona  city,  381, 

Local  Funds :  45  -  46. 

Lohogad:  fort  details,  description,  history,  247- 

256. 
Lon&vla :  raUway  station,  town  details,  256. 
Loni :  village,  raUway  station,  256.  J 
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Loni  Kalbhir :  see  Loni. 

Loni  Kand :  village,  description  of  township 
(1820),  266 -25& 

M. 

Mackintosh:    Sir  James,    description  of  Poona 

(1805),  419- 420. 
Madh  :  market  village,  258. 
M&dhavr&Y  I. :  fourth  Peshwa  (1761  •  1772),  406- 

407,452, 
M&dhavriY  :  seventh  Peshwa  (1774  - 1795),  death 

of  (1795),  411. 
Mahidji  Sindia  :  in  Poona,  410 ;  death  of  (1794), 

411. 

Xahilnnge  :  market  village,  258. 

Kalet:  Mr.  Charles,  British  envoy  (1790),  409. 

Malhirgad :  fort,  258. 

Malik  Ahmad :  first    Niz&m    Sh&hi  king  (1490- 

1508),  122,  124,  140,  225,  433. 
Kalsiras  :  village,  temple,  fair,  258. 
Malthan  :  village,  tomb,  fair,  258-259. 
Manchar :  market  town,  old  reservoir,  mosque,  259. 
Mandai  :  Poona  market,  313  -  316. 
Mangalvir  :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274. 
Kinkeshvar  :  village,  temple  remains,  259. 

M&nmoda  Caves  :  Junnar,  164  - 184. 

Markets  -■  Poona  city,  313-323. 

Kast&ni  :  Bdjir&v  I.'s  (1721  - 1740)  Musalmdn  mis- 
tress, 232,  264  -  265,  344. 

M&val :  sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area,  as- 
pect, soil,  water,  climate,  crops,  people,  cultiva- 
tors, communications,  92  -  94. 

Medad  :  village,  259. 

Medical  Institutions  :  Poona  city,  66  •  68,  329- 
330. 

Medicine  :  receipts  and  charges,  44. 

Military  :  receipts  and  charges,  43. 

Military  Accounts  Offices  :  Poona,  384. 
Military  Prison  ••  Poona,  385. 

Moreshvar  :  see  Morgaon. 

Morgaon:  market    town,    Ganpati  temple,    fair, 

269-260. 
Moroba  D&da's  Vdda  :  Poena  mansion,  337. 
Mostyn  ••  Mr.,  British  envoy  (1780),  406. 
Mulshi  fiudrukh  :  market  village,  2G0. 
Mundhave  :  village,  nursery  garden  (1840- 1842), 

260. 
Municipalities  :  Poona  district,  46  -  47,  103,  132, 

138,  146,  241,  256,  259;  Poona  city,  formation, 

revenue,  drainage,  roads,  water-supply,  323  -  329 ; 

Poona  suburban,  359  -  360,  439,  446,  449,  451. 
Mur4r  JagdevrAv  :  BijApur  minister  (1630),  339, 

403. 
Musalm^   Bemains:  Junnar,    149-153,    154, 

160-161,162-163. 
Muf^um :  Poonit  city,  SSL 


Mutha  Canal :  water-supply  from,  S28-  329. 
Muzafaijang :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  279. 

N- 

Nig  N&ik  :  KoU  chieftain  of  Sinhgad  (1340),  442. 
N&geshvar  :  Poona  temple,  337. 
Nahapdna  :  Paithan  Rshatrap  (b.c.  10?),  167,  224. 
Nina :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  275  -  276. 
N&na  Fadnavis  :    Poona   minister    (1774-1800), 

8,  231,  253,  275,  333,  409-413. 
Nin&guna  :  N^na  Pass  (?),  224. 
Nina  Pass  :  remains,  inscription  (B.a  100),  statues 

(B.C.100),  pass  details,  history,  218  -  224. 
Nine  :  market  village,  260. 
Ninoli  :  village,  caves,  260. 
Napier  Hotel :  Poona,  385. 
Niriyan  :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  280. 
Niriyangaon  :  town  details,  fort,  260-261. 
Niriyanriv  .*    fifth    Peshwa,    murder  of  (1773 

407-408, 
Narpatgir :  Poona  temple,  337. 
Narsingpur  :  villai^e,  temples,  fair,  261. 
Narsoba  :  Poona  temple,  337. 

Narso  Bimchandra  *.  B&v  s^heb,  266  note  i, 

331  note  2. 
Native  Physicians  :  69  -  71,  288  •  289. 
Navlikh  Umbre  :  village,  Hindu  and  Musalmdn 

remains,  legend,  261  -  262. 

New  English  School :  Poona,  60. 
New  Jhinsi  Barracks  :  Kirkee,  385. 
New  Market :  Poona  city,  337  -  338. 
Newspapers  :  Poona  city,  831. 
Nikitin  :  Russian  traveller  (1470),  225,  262. 
Nimdari  :  village,  temple,  fair,  262. 
Nimgaon  :  village,  temple,  fair,  262. 
Nimgaon  Ketki  *.  market  town,  262. 
Nirvang^ni  :  village,  temple,  legend,  263. 
Nivdungya  Vithoba's  Temple :  Poona  city,  S38. 
Nossa  S.  DaConceicao  :  Poona  city  chapel  of,  338. 
Nyihil :  Poona  ward,  detaUs  of,  274,  275. 


Offences  :  Poona  (1874-1882),  32-33. 

Qjhir  :  village,  Ganpati*s  temple,  263  and  note  3. 

Omkireshvar  :  Poona  temple,  338-SS9. 

Oomri :  Nikitin's  (1470),  probably  Umbre,  262  and 

note  4. 
Otur  :  market  town,  fort,  temples,  fair,  263-2^ 


Fibal :  town,  temples,  Maattoi's  tomb,  264  •  265. 
Fidli :  village,  temple,  fair,  265. 
PalasdOT :  market  village^  temple,  265^ 
Finchileshvar :  rock-cut  temple,  PooDa».  985- 
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Panchijat :  native  jury  systom,  Id,  20. 
Ptodhri  :  old  Poena  fort,  272  -  273,  339. 
r^njarpol  -.  Poona  animal  home,  332  -  333. 
P&rasn&th  Temples :  Poona  city,  340-341. 
Pdrgaon  :  village,  temple,  fair,  265. 
P^rsi  Bridge  :  Poona,  285. 
P4rQXlde  :  village,  temple,  fair,  265. 
Parvati  Hill :  Poona,  description,  temples,  view, 

rude  stone  circles,  386-389. 
Panrati  Lake  :  Poona,  389  -  390»  406. 
Fish^n  :  village,  temple,  fair,  reservoir,  265-266. 
P^tas  :  railway  station,  temple,  266. 
Paud :  petty  diTisional  head-quarters,  266. 
Peth :  village,  266. 

Phadke's  V4da  :  Poona  mansion,  341. 
Photozincographic  Office  ;  Poona,  390. 

FhulmillB  :  Poona  flower  sellers,  293. 

Pimpalvandi  :  market  town,  266. 

Police  :  Poona  (1882),  31  -  32,  33  ;  receipts  and 
charges,  44. 

Poona  City:  position,  geology,  aspect,  river 
Mutha  Mula,  roads,  drives,  266-269  ;  city  de- 
scription, ward  details,  270  -  282  ;  streets,  bridges, 
houses,  population  details,  283-301 ;  trade,  im- 
ports and  exports  (1881  - 1884),  details  of  articles, 
crafts,  markets,  302-322;  management,  munici- 
pality, revenue  (1858  - 1883),  drainage,  roads, 
water-supply  from  aqueducts  and  the  Mutha 
Canal,  medical  and  educational  institutions, 
museum,  library,  newspapers,  323-331 ;  Objects  of 
interest  (1-40),  miscellaneous  objects,  331-349; 
Cantonment,  divisions,  aspect,  sadar  baz^r, 
houses,  shopsi  population,  streets,  management, 
garrison,  history,  350-357  ;  Kirkje*  Cantonment, 
SuBUKBAN  Municipality,  .358-360;  Objects  of 
interest  outside  the  city  (41-118),  360-401;. 
history,  402-424. 

Poona  Hotel :  390. 

Populatioa  :  Poona  city,  details  of,  287  -  302. 
Post :  receipts  and  charges,  43-44. 
Post  Office  :  Poona,  390. 

Potter's  Qat3  Causeway  :  Poona,  2  84. 

Private  Schools  i  Poona  city,  68-60. 

Prize  Committee  :  Dakshina,  62-64. 

Public  Works  :  receipts  and  charges,  43. 

Pur  :  village  in  Junuar,   Hem&dpanti    temple  of 

Kukdeshvar,  424-428. 
Pnr :  village  in  S^vad,  temples,  fairs,  424. 
Puraudhar  :  sub-divison  details,  boundaries,  area, 

aspect,  water,  climate,  crops,  people,  cultivators, 

communications,   94-98;  fort  details,   fortiiica- 

tions,  buildings,  history,  428  -  435. 
Puraudliare's  V&da:  Poona  mansion,  341-342. 


Race  Course :  Poona,  390  -  391. 
B  866-61 


Bailway  Bridge  :  Poona,  391. 
Railway  Station  :  Poona,  391-392. 
B^lm^hi  :  fort  detaUs,  history,  435-437. 
Rdjur:  village,   old  stones,  MusalnUUi   remains, 

437 -438. 
B&meshvar  :  Poona  temple,  342. 
Rkm  Shistri :  a  Brdhman  law-adviser  (1773),  8, 

408. 
B^moshis:  predatory  tribe,  34-39. 
Bdnjaugaon::  village,  Ganpati's  temple,  438. 
Bastia :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  275. 
B^Stia's  V^da  :  Poona  mansion,  342. 
Begistratiou :  30  -  31  ;  receipts  and  charges,  44. 
Beads  :  Poona  city,  269,  326. 
Boti. :  village,  temple,  fair,  439.  *  ^ 

Boyal  Family  Hotel  ^  Poona,  392. 


S. 


Saddshiv:   Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,280-281. 

SadAshivrAv  Bhto :  Bil&ji  BajirAv's  (1740  - 1761) 
cousin,  .338. 

S&kdr  Pdth&r  :  health  resort,  439. 

Sangam  :  the,  Poona,  392. 

Sanskrit  College  :  Poona  city  (1821  - 1861),  49,  51, 

Santa  Cruz  :  Poona  tombs,  392. 

Sar  jer^Y  GMtge  :  plunder  of  Poona  by  (1798),  412- 
413. 

S&rvajanik  Sabha:  Poona  political  association, 
64. 

Sassoon  :  Mr.  David,  342,  398. 

Sassoon  Asylum :  Poona,  342  -  343. 

Sassoon  Hospital :  Poona,  392-393. 

Sisvad  :  town,  details,  439  -  440. 

Saud&gar  Gumbaz  :  merchant's  tomb  at  Jnnnar, 
150-152. 

Science  College :  Poona,  57-58,  393. 

ShaikhsaUis  '  tombs  oi  Musalm&n  saints,  Poona 
city,  339,  343  -  344. 

Shiistekh&n  :  Moghal  governor  (1662  - 1664),  122,^ 
403  -  404. 

Shambhudev  Hill :  temple,  fair,  440. 

Shanvar  :  Poena  ward,  details  of,  274,  27^-280. 

Shanv^r  Vdda  :  Poona  palace,  344-346. 

Shivne  :  market  village,  440. 

Shivner  :  Junnar  hill-fort,  details,  hill  top,  upper 
hill,  Musalmdn  remains,  view,  flying- arch 
mosque,  153  - 163  j  caves  (L  -L,),  184-201. 

Shukravdr  :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  282-283. 

Shukravdr  Vdda  :  Poona  mansion,  346. 

Sinde  :  village,  caves,  440-441. 

Sindia's  Tomb  :  at  VAnavdi,  393-394. 

Sinhgad  :  fort,  details,  history,  441  -  446* 

Sirur:  sub- division  details,  boundaries,,  area,  as- 
pect, water,  cUmate,  crops,  stock,  people,  culti- 
vators, communications,    8  - 101 ;  town  detaili. 
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Colonel  Wallace's  Tomb  (1809),   insoriptioii,  446- 
448. 

Small  Arma  ud  Ammunitioii  Factory :  Kir< 

kee,  buildings,  Martini-Henry  and  Snider  car- 
tridges, machinery,  establishment,  394  -  396. 
Small  Canse  COarta  :  Poona  city  and  cantonment, 
27-29. 

Soldien'  Gardens  :  Poona,  396. 
Soldiers'  Institate :  Poona,  396. 
Someehyar  :  Poona  temple,  346. 
Somv&r :  Poooa  ward,  details  of,  274  :275. 
Son^ri :  mo  Malhirgad. 

St.  Andrew's  Church  :  Poona,  396. 
St.  Anne's  Chapel :  Poena,  396. 
S^ilffary's  Chnrch :  Poona,  396  -  397. 
Bt  Patrick's  Church  :  Poona.  397. 

St.  Paul's  Church  :  Poona,  397-398. 

St.  Xavier's  Church :  Poona.  398. 

Statues  :  NAna  Pass  (b.c.100).  221. 
Sub-Divisions  :  details  of,  Poona  district,  75  - 101 ; 

Poona  city,  273-283. 
Suburban  Municipality :  Poena,  359-  360. 
Supe  :  town,  mosque,  inscriptions,  448-449. 
Synagogue  :  Jewish,  Poona,  398  -  399. 

T. 

Tdkve  Badrukh :   market,  village,  temple,  fair. 

449. 
Talegaon  D&bh6de:   town,   reservoir,    temples, 

449-450. 

Talegaon  Dhamdhere :  town,  temples.  461. 

T&mbdi  Jogeshvari  :  Poona  temple,  346. 
T4tya  Mak^i  :  Koli  dacoit  (1879),  38. 
Theur  :  village,  451-452. 
Towers  of  Silence :  PArsi,  Poona,  399. 
Training  School :  Poona,  56-56. 
TukArdm  :  V4ni  saint  (1608- 1649),  404. 
Tulipur*-  village,  history,  452. 
Tulja  Caves :  Jmmar,  201  -204. 
TulShib&g  :  Poona  city  temple,  347. 

U. 

United  Service  Library :  Poona,  399-400. 
Uruli:  railway  station,  history  (1818),  462-453. 

V, 
Vatfoination :  69. 
Vide :  market  town,  temple,  453-454. 


Vadgaon  :  village  in  Khed,  temple,  453. 
Vadgaon:  village  in  M4vaU  convention    (1776). 

453. 
Yaidyas  :  native  physicians,  69-71. 

Vaktrittvottejak  Sabha:     Poona     elocutjcB 

society,  64-65. 
Valentia :  Lord,  at  Poona  (1803),  414  -  419. 
V41he  :  village,   supposed  birthplace  of  the  poet 

Vailmiki,  454. 

V&navdi  Barracks :  Poona,  400. 

V^phgaon :  market  village,  453. 

Visudev  Balvant  Fhadke:  gang  robbery  of 

(1879),  38,  424. 
Vedic  Sacrifices  :  performance  of  (blc.100),  220. 
Vedishri ;  Deccan  king  (b.cIOO),  220. 
Veh^rgaon:  village,    cave    details,  inscriptiooik 

454-464.  See  K^rle. 
Vetil :  Poona  ward,  details  of,  274,  278-279. 
Vetil  Circle  :  near  Parvati  hill,  388  and  note  1. 
Vetdl  Temple :  Poona  city,  347-348. 

Village  Schools:  6i. 

Vir  :  village,  temple,  fair.  464. 
Visipur:  fort,  details,  history,  254-256. 
Vishnu's  Temples:  Poona  city,  348. 
Vishrimb&g  Pala^M  :  Poona  city,  348,  349. 
Vithoji  Holkar  :  murder  of  (1802),  16  note  2, 413. 

W. 

Wall  Biwa  :  Musalmin  saint,  232. 

Wards  :  Poona  city,  details  of.  273  -  283. 

Water  Supply  :  Poona,  aqueducts,  Muth*  Canal, 

326-329. 
Weavers  :  Poona,  296-  297. 
Wellesley  :  General,  at  Poona  (1803),  414. 
WeUesley  Bridge  :  Poona,  284,  400  -  401. 
Wise  :  Major,  39. 
Wojhir :  see  Ojh4r. 


Tashvantr&V  Holkar  :  plunder  of  Poena  (1802) 
by,  414. 

Teravda  Central  Jail :  Poena,  40, 401  -  402. 

Yevat :  village,  temple,  fair,  454. 


ZuUkar  Kb&n,  •.    Meghal  general  (1706),  444. 
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